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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  OP  Agriculture,  to  come  to  a 
resolution,  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whde 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 
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LANCASHIRE. 


CHAP.  I. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANXES, 


SECT.  I.— SITUATION   AND    EXTENT. 

LiANCASHIRE  is  a  County  Pal«ltnc»,  stretching 
alang  the  Irish  Channel,  in  the  nortti-ivest  pnrt  of 
£figland,  and  particularly  ilistm^uii^heil  by  the  extent 
ef  its  manufactures,  nnd  the  commercial  and  enterprise 
ing  spirit  o(  its  inhabitants.  It  farms  a  diiifrict  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  extending  from  ahont  M*  Sif 
to  54°  24'  north  latitude,  and  from  ^Jf  lb'  Ut  3°  7  west 
loogitadei  and  being,  according  to  the  calculation  of 

Mr. 

*  It  appein  that  aDterior  to,  and  during  ihe  early  Norman  dynafity, 
liiis  couaiy  wa»  dittingutihed  ai  a  HoKouk,  and  wai  of  the  superior  clai« 
of  SJ|fniorie»,  on  which  infer lor  LordiJiipi  and  Manor*  depended ,  in  con^ 
iequenee  of  the  performance  of  certain  cusiomft  and  s«mcei  to  their 
Lordly  Ort^nallyi  Landed  Hooouit  eichisivety  belonged  to  Kiog^,  htst 
wvre  iftervrardi  granted  in  fee  to  NctbJtmcn,  uho  kept  their  Hmvmr 
CtmrH  yeftrly«  or  oftencr,  at  there  wa»  occasion,  with  great  pomp  and 
Ctfcmnny,  all  their  tuitorv  ttanding  hare-headed.  After  the  Conqtint 
thit  Hfittour  wat  hdd  by  iht*e  >iohtcmcii|  aad  thcji  piMcd  to  Roger  of 
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Mr,  Ya(cs,  who  published  a  very  accurate  map  of  It 
ill  the  jear  1786*,  seventy-foar  miles  in  i(s  greatest 

length. 


PoktoUt  who  forfeited  it  for  Jiigh  treason.  It  was  then  given  by  King 
Stephen  to  his  sun  WiJliam,  from  which  pcfriod  to  the  rei|^  of  Henry  tli« 
Third,  different  penonageK  of  great  rank  held  it ;  when  it  wan  conferred 
by  that  monarch  on  hit  second  son  Edmund  Phntagenet,  sit  which  time 
It  became  an  Earldom,  in  consequence  of  the  {possessor  being  an  £arJ  by 
tight  of  birth,  an  act  being  paued  styling  him  Eart  of  Lancatttr. 

The  title  of  (he  Duke  of  Lancaster  wa*  created  by  Edward  the  Third , 
in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Blanche, 
married  John  of  Gaunt,  foyrlh  son  of  that  monarch,  for  whom  the  privi- 
leges and  revenues  were  greatly  increased,  and  himself  created  Duke  of 
LancaAter  on  the  demise  of  bis  ^ther-in-law  His  son,  Henry  the  FQurth, 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  decreed  tliat  the  title  and  revenues 
should  remain  to  him  and  hi»  heirs  for  ever,  as  a  distinct  and  separate  in- 
lieritance  from  tly:  crown  ;  and  tu  this  way  they  dcscendfd  to  liis  son,  and 
grandson,  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Henry  Sirth.  The  great  interest  of  John 
of  Gauntt  produced  by  the  possession  of  the  vast  estates  and  revenues 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Duchy,  procured  a  patent,  by  which  this 
■  county  wa*  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Palatinate.  By  this  instru- 
ment he  had  the  liberty  of  his  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  issuing  of 
writs  out  under  his  teal  of  office  of  Chancellor,  his  justices  for  holding 
tbe  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  all  other  pleas  relating  to  comnion  law  and 
Cbe  cogni^jince  thereof,  and  ail  executions  by  his  writs  within  the  said 
county,  with  all  other  liberties  and  royalties  that  relate  to  a  County*Pa* 
Jattne.  The  27  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  however,  greatly  abridged  this 
power.  And  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the 
Duchy  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
taintitre  of  Henry  the  Siiih  for  high  treason,  and  an  act  passed  at  the 
•ame  time,  for  incorporating  the  Duchy  witli  the  County  Palatijic,  and 
to  invest  the  whole  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  Kingt  of  England^  for  ever, 
under  a  distinct  governance  from  other  posaession*  of  the  Crown  ;  whicli 
act  was  after^'ards  confirmed,  with  a  pouer  to  resume  such  parts  of  the 
Duchy  land  as  Edward  the  Fourth  had  dismembered  it  of. — See  Mea^tw 
rfMngLmd  and  fV^ts,  ^y  Jthn  Brhtw,  F.S,A.  Fd,  IX, 

*  A  second  edition  tiai  pubhihed  in  the  year  1800,  by  Mr.  Fadeo  of 
ChaHngKrroM  ^  but  both  editions  are  incorrect,  as  to  putting  the  parishes 
which  are  not  maiket^towns  in  «i^^rihtf ;  and  Mr*  Faden's  would  have 
|»eeD  more  valuable,  if  he  hsd  followed  Mr.  Yates,  iji  colouring  the  divt- 
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kngtb,  and  in  ilg  greatc^l  breadth  rorty*four  and  a  half^ 
giving  a  circumfrrencc,  in  crossing  the  river  Ribble  at 
Hesketh-bank,  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  milcs^ 
and  coniprisin«t  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  square  miles  and  one  million  one  hundred  and 
Iwenty-nine  thousand  &ix  hundred  statute  acres  of 
Uod* 

The  boundaries  of  the  county,  though  frequently 
very  sirmousi  and  irregular,  are  for  the  most  part  pretty 
dbtinctly  defined »  In  pursuing  the  southern  borderi 
from  its  comroencement  at  the  large  and  commercial 
tovm  of  Liverpool,  it  is  separated  from  Cheshire  by  the 
majestic  river  Mersey  in  the  whole  of  the  distance  un* 
til  it  passes  Stockport,  in  the  same  county,  where  it  ii 
joioed  by  the  Tame.  This  constitutes  its  boundary 
until  it  nearly  approaches  Mossley,  when  that  rivet 
ceases  to  form  its  eastern  or  Yorkshire  line  of  divi- 
•ion;  this  takes  at  first  a  north*eaftterly  directioni 
by  Hay-Chapel  to  Rtdmeer's  Head,  continuing  its 
course  with  a  considerable  bend  in  passing  the  high 
mountainous  ridge  by  filackstone  Edge  and  Moor  Pike, 
to  the  little  populous  manufacturing  village  of  Tod- 
marden ;  where,  after  keeping  on  for  a  short  space  in 
the  same  line,  it  rounds  to  the  east,  through  tbe  bleak 
moory  hills  near  Trawdcn  Forest.  As  the  boundary 
line  approaches  Tom's-cross,  it  squares  considerably  to 
the  north-west,  by  Foulridge  and  Downham,  with  a 
highly  indented  margin,  till  near  Smithy-bridge,  where 
tbe  Ribble  forms  it  for  a  little  distance,  as  it  ilows  by 


iiooi  of  the  several  bundrecU  i  but  to  render  hii  map  itiU  more  perfect 
^bA  c<iinplet^«  iht  townrfhipi  ftlio  ihould  be  laid  dowD,  aiid  tht  divUioiii 
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SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

the  ancient  town  bf  Clitheroc,  This  is  joined  by  th« 
Hotlder,  at  an  acute  angle  jiist  below  it,  when  that  im- 
petuous stream  forms  its  very  winding  outline,  until  it 
is  left,  in  the  line  of  division^  again  taking  a  bend 
somewhat  westcrlyi  at  Red  Sykc,  continuing  its  zig- 
mg  course  over  the  high  moory  exposed  tract  of  coun- 
try, which  for  some  distance  backs  ihe  eastern  part  of 
the  county,  as  it  approaches  the  norfhern  extremity, 
to  its  peaked  termination  in  the  elevated  craggy  region 
above  Leek,  called  Gra^reth  Fell. 

At  this  point  its  northern  line  of  separation  com- 
mences, in  a  little  stream,  which  afterwards  swells  into 
t  he  tor  re  n  t  o  f  Lt  c  k  •  bee  k .  A  l  G  rst ,  as  i  t  lea  ves  Y  or  k  - 
sliire,  and  takes  the  southern  border  of  the  connt>  of 
Westmijreland  for  its  boondary,  it  pursues  an  indented 
course  in  passing,  a  little  below  the  brtdge  at  Kirkbj 
Lonsdale,  by  Dalton,  Ikrring  Syke,  and  Yelland,  to 
the  limit  formed  by  the  bold  craggy  mountainous  tract 
at  Silvcrdalf,  Here  crossing  the  estuary  which  runs 
up  to  the  town  of  Milnthrop,  it  takes  its  directitm  by 
Castle-head,  having  the  Wlnster  river  below  the  high 
Fells  of  Cartmel  for  its  bounds  as  far  as  High  House; 
then  turning  round  the  point  in  an  indented  line^ 
until  it  reaches  Tower  Wood,  and  crossing  the  fine 
Lake  of  W  indcrmere,  it  is  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
the  river  Brathy,  which  then  becomes  the  boundary^ 
running  on  by  Fell-foot,  through  a  rough  hilly  district, 
to  near  Cockly-bank. 

Here  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  border  of 
the  county  brgins»  This  is  dividiM:l  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tance till  it  reaches  llie  estuary  that  passes  up  towards 
the  town  of  Broughton,  by  the  river  Dudden,  from 
Cumberland.     The  remainder  of  its  western  boundary 
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IS  forracJ  by  the  Irish  Sea,  which  every  where  washes 
its  occasionally  bold,  and  frequently  interesting  banks. 
It  fans  been  already  seen,  that  Lancashire  is  extremely 
irrf^nlar  in  its  eastern  and  nortliern  boundaries,  and  it 
will  soon  appear,  that  it  is  not  more  regular  in  its  west- 
ern limits.     It  is  only  in  its  southern  border  that  it  as- 
snmeti  any  thing  of  re^jnlarity,  and  even  there  its  wind - 
iniJjs  are  numerous.     Towards  tire  west,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  a  variety  of  in  lets  j  bays,  and  estuaries 
are  formed,  into  which  the  larpjc  collected  rivers,  as 
■well  as  those  of  the  sm;tller  kind,  discliar^e  themselves. 
The    principal    of    these,    betj^innii»gr   from   the   most 
southern  poiid,  is  that  which  is   formed  by  the  river 
Mersey.     This   runs  up  lor  a  considerable  space  be^ 
tween  this  county  and  Cheshire,  from  a  little  above  the 
town  of  Liverpool.   The  next  is  that  constituted  by  the 
Ribble,  somewhat  to  the  south-west  of  Preston.     Ano- 
ther is  met  with  a  little  above  the  point  where  the  nvec 
Wyer  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  and  is  termed  Wyer- 
water,  at  no  great  distance  from  Po niton  in  the  Filde* 
Near  Lancaster    (here   is  one  of  considerable  extent, 
where  the  river  Lune  or  Loyne  discharges  itself.     A 
fifth  takes  its  rise  at  flie  conflux  of  the  river  Ken  with 
the  sea,  a  little  below  Milnthrop,  spreading  with  vast 
extent  into  the  Bay  of  Morccarabe.     A  sixth  has  its 
origin    near   Penny-bridge,    wfiere  the    rivers    Leven, 
Crake,  &c.  discharge  their  waters,  extending  itself  until 
it  reaches  the  extensive  bay  just  mentioned.     And  a  se- 
venth 18  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  riverDudden  with 
the  sea*     Those  of  less  importance,  are  chiefly  near 
Leigh  ton  Moss,  not  tar  from  the  confines  of  the  high 
craggy  ridges  of  Silverdalc  and  Warton,  at  the  mouth 
of  Kocfi  near  Ilcst-bank,  about  Ileskcth-bank,  Formbyy 
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and  some  olker  placea  more  towards  the  soutliexn  extro- 
mily  of  the  counlj^ 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  these  crt-eki, 
and  the  circumslance  of  the  whole  bein^  chiefly  wa^h* 
ed  by  I  he  waters  of  the  sea,  the  ex  lent  of  coast  is  very 
considerable,  which  is  a  matter  of  much  importance* 
not  only  in  a  commLTcial,  bnt  likewisse  in  an  ai^ricul* 
ttiral  iK)int  of  view,  m  the  lands  which  adjoin  them 
are,  in  most  situations,  the  mo^t  fertile,  or  at  least  the 
most  readily  capable  of  being  rendered  so,  by  proper 
attention  to  embank ing,  draining,  and  other  primary 
means  of  improyemcnt. 

There  ia  also  another  advantage  which  may  fairly 
deserve  to  be  noticed  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  in 
some  measure  resulting  from  the  same  cause,  vii;,  tlio 
abundant  supplies  of  fisb,  which,  whether  used  in  tho 
imtiiediate  Ytcinity,  or  conveyed  to  a  di&t{mce,  must 
have  its  due  operation  upon  the  general  cousumptioii 
of  the  kingdom. 

This,  like  most  other  counties,  has  some  insulated 
portions  of  land,  though  it  is  but  little  intersected  by 
those  of  other  adjoining  districts.  On  its  uorth-western 
border,  a  large  stripe  of  ground  has  l^ecn  separated 
from  the  fine  cultivated  tract  of  Low  Furness,  by  ther 
•ea  having  there  forced  itself  a  narrow  passage*  This 
constitutes  the  little  island  of  Walney.  Various  others, 
itiil  smalleri  are  scattered  about  in  the  irregular,  con- 
fined passages  formed  in  the  manner  just  noticed  i  the 
largest  of  which  is  that  of  Old  Barrow^  near  to  which 
are  th£»se  of  Old  Barrow,  Kamsey,  and  Dova  Haw; 
and  at  the  entrance  of  Pile  Harbour  is  that  on  which 
Foudrey  Castle  stands,  forming  the  middle  of  a  lort  of 
^ianglci  with  Roe  Island,  Sheep  Island,  and  Foulney* 

Am 
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As  ta  the  form  of  llic  county,  its  great  irrpjijiilarity 
readers  it  scarcely  capable  of  being  desciibrd  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  correclm^  by  words ;  but 
it  would  seem  fmm  my  own  observation,  as  well  as 
tbe  map  already  ulludt^d  to,  that  the  southern  part, 
taken  as  far  northward  as  (he  inlet  at  Cockcrhami 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  extreme  border,  a  little  above 
Colne,  to  the  east ^  atfords  a  sort  of  imperfect  square, 
having  a  somewhat  oblique  position  from  the  soulh  to- 
wards the  north-east,  from  vrhich  the  narrow  cdnfiried 
tract  of  craggy  high  groniid,  extending  io  its  northern 
extremity,  rises  as  a  kind  of  excrescence,  with  the  ele* 
Vated  district  of  Furncss  on  the  other  sjide  of  the  Sands, 
aa  a  sort  of  peninsula.  The  writer  of  the  Original,  Sur- 
T6y  has,  however,  considered  its  figure  as  "  somewhat 
*^  similar  to  that  of  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scot- 
**  land  ;*'  suppohirig  *'  the  parts  beyond  the  Sands  td 
**  represent  part  ot  Scotland  ;  the  river  Loyne  and  the 
^*  itdet  which  runs  np  to  Cockerbam,  (lie  rivers  Mer- 
**  sey  and  Dee;  that  tract  caUed  the  Filde,  the  Prin- 
*^  cipality  of  Wales  ;  the  Ribble,  Bristol  Channel  and 
<*  (he  Severn  ;  while  the  river  Mersey,  the  southern 
**  boundary  of  the  county,"  displays  "  the  English 
**  Channel,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  kingdom.'* 

In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  land  contained  in  the 
GDonty,  though  it  has  been  set  down,  as  already  stated^ 
by  the  person  who  published  the  excellent  map  of  it^ 
most  of  o^T  topographical  writers  have  made  it  con^ 
4iderably  more,  in  general  estimating  it  about  one  mil^ 
lion  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  statute  acres; 
ivhich,  from  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and  the  calcu-* 
lations  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  in  minutely  ex- 
Aoiiaijig  its  different  partSj   we  are  inclined  to  sup- 
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pose  not  greatly  bejond  the  tnillu  Wc  are  not  awarv 
of  any  estimates  having  ever  been  offered  to  the  pubHcy 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  this  extensive  tract  of 
country,  in  the  view  of  culiivationj  nor  can  the  propor* 
lious  of  its  arrangement  in  this  respect,  pcrliiips,  be 
ascertained  with  any  very  great  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  it  would  seem,  from  taking  llie  stale  of  it  in  several 
different  parts  with  attention,  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  district  are  in  the  state  of  grass,  including 
mosses,  woods*,  parks,  pleasure-gionnds,  roads  find 
wastes,  some  of  which  are  pretly  extensive,  as  will  be 
seen  in  their  proper  places ;  and  although  there  arc  no 
very  large  tracts  of  wooded  land  in  unj  one  place,  the 
great  number  of  small  portions  that  are  scattered  over 
many  parts,  when  brought  together,  will  be  found  to 
form  a  considerable  aggregate.  Something  more  than 
©ne^fourtht  of  the  land  is  consequently,  only  des* 
Uned  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  other  sorts  of  arable 
crops;  a  proportion  that  certainly  bears  no  relation  to 
the  vast  population  of  the  country,  and  which  is  ob- 
viously so  disproportionately  small,  as  to  operate  greatly 
to  its  disadvantage.  The  cuiuse  of  this  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  spirit  for  manufacture,  and  the  partial 
introduction  of  green  crops  ^,  as  the  soil  is  in  a  great 


•  There  are  no  forest*  in  this  county  but  such  aa  arc  now  laid  optSp 
and  subject  to  the  usual  arable  cultivation  of  the  adjoimng  country, — J,S, 

f  Since  the  time  of  taking  this  Survey,  the  proportion  of  arable  land 
hat  been  considcrabfy  increased,  by  the  enclosure  and  improTcmtQt  of 
cotnmoni  and  wa«te  land*^ — J,  S* 

I  lo  the  hundred  of  LonidaJe,  on  the  loutli  tide  of  the  Saods,  green 
cittle  crops,  particularly  cumipt,  in  the  drilled  method,  are  cultivated 
to  a  coniiderable  extent,  and  with  great  succesc  in  point  of  quantity  per 
ftcre^a  Norfolk  turnip  of  14  or  I6lb,  weight,  and  a  Swede  of  10  or  I2lbw 
Mn  no  uncoovnon  tight*.— 7*  S* 

part 


mvisioNt. 


|rart  well  adapted  to  aniblc  cultivation*  The  very  ira- 
perfect  stale  of  tlie  driiinage*  in  most  piirts  of  Ihe 
county,  must  likewise  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
tlie  production  of  the  same  effect. 


SECT.    II- — DIVISIONS. 


^y  The  political  division  of  tke  county  of  Lancaster  it 

I  into  six  large  districts,  which  have  the  title  of   Uuii- 

I  dredS|  nud  are  denominated  as  below : 


Blackburn, 
Amounderncss^  and 
Lonsdale. 


Sal  ford, 
We»t.  Derby, 
Ley  land » 

These  are  likewise  in  many  instances  further  distrt* 
buted  into  different  smaller  divisions.  Thus,  Salford 
bas  its  BoUon,  Manchester,  and  Middletnn  divisions; 
West-Derby,  its  Ormskirk,  Prcscot  and  Warrington 
divisions;, Blackburn,  its  liigher  and  Lower  divisions; 
and  Lonsdale  its  divisions  on  the  North  and  South  sides 
of  the  Sands ;  while  Leyland  and  Aniounderness  are  not 
at  all  subdivided,  being  much  smaller  in  their  eTctent. 
Tbey  undergo  still  more  minute  subdivisions  into  pa- 
rishes and  townships ;  the  former  of  which  in  some  in* 
stances  comprehending  such  a  great  number  of  thf 
latter,  as  to  be  extremely  inconvenient  in  the  manage- 


*  Great  progress  has  aUo  b«en  made  in  the  c^ectual  draifiagc  of  thia 
part  of  the  coimtf »  probably  from  the  premiums  offered  annually  by 
tb«  Lancaster  Agriculttiral  Society,  the  Caadldatesfor  which  usually  pro- 
duce from  one  to  rwo  thousand  roods  each^  of  seven  yard*  in  length,  of 
walled  ftooe  drains  (and  sometimes  more)  from  three  to  four^feet  decp^ 
with  a  tough  of  six  tnchei  by  four  hollow,  well  covered  in  with  flat  icooe«, 
sadprgperly  fiUed  above  witb  rubble  and  (arth.-^J^,  S» 
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ment  of  Ihc  bosinesa  necessarily  coiinect<?d  witli  Uiera* 
It  hovreyer  sometimes  happens,  that  the  piiri&h  and 
township  arc  co-extensivc,  ur,  more  properly  speakings 
the  parish  has  been  too  small  to  require  a  siibdi?Utoii 
under  the  13  and  14  Car,  II. 

The  Hundred  of  Satford  is  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  the  county  J  is  of  very  considerable  size^  and  com« 
prebends  the  following  parishes  i 


Ashton-under-Line,  R. 
Bury,  R, 

Bolton-le-Moor,  V» 
Dean,  V. 
Eccles,  V» 


Manchester,  R* 
Middlelon,  R« 
Pristwich,  R- 
RadcUff,  R. 
Rochdale^  V, 


West  Der&j^  Hundred  forms  the  south-west  part  of 
flie  same  district,  and  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  cxteni 
than  thai  of  Salford^  containing  the  parishes  mentioned 
below: 


Aughton,  R. 

Ormskirk,  V* 

Childwall,  V. 

Prescot,  V. 

Halsal,  H. 

Sephton,  R, 

Huj'toti,  V. 

Walton,  R. 

Leigh,  V. 

Warrington,  R. 

Liverpool,  R.* 

Wigan,  R. 

North  Meals,  R. 

Winwick,  R, 

The  Hundred  of  Leyland  lies  also  to  the  west^ 
stretching  in  a  northerly  direction  from  that  of  West 
Derby,  and  forming  somewhat  the  middle  part  of  this 
west  side  of  the  county.  It  ts  by  much  the  smallest  in 
point  of  size,  but  has  the  following  parishes  ; 


*  Liverpool  wai  fbrmerlf  wiehin  tlie  pariah  of  Wfttcoit 

Crostofli 


0tvistoiri. 


n 


Brindle^  R. 
£ccleston,  R« 
Hoole,  R,« 


Leybfid,  V- 
Pcnwortbam,  V.t 
SlaQdislij  R. 


Blackburn  Hnndred  is  of  very  considerable  extent, 
occupying  ibe  whole  of  ibe  north -eastern  porlioii  of  the 
county  I  from  wbere  it  forms  a  junction  with  that  of 
Sftlfordp     It  comprUea  the  parishes  stated  helow  i 

Blackburn,  V.  Ribchesteri  V. 

Gbippingy  V*  Wballey,  V, 

Tbe  Hundred  of  Amounderness  comprehends  the 
greatest  part  of  the  northern  tract,  which  lies  between 
the  Ribble  and  tbe  Lune  towards  tbe  west,  and  is  of 
much  more  exteat  than  that  of  JMieylaod.  The  parishei 
are  these : 

Garstang,  Ch.  Town,  V.     PouTton  in  the  Filde,  V. 

Kirkham,  V.  Preston ,  V. 

A  part  of  Lancaster  St*  Micbael'si  T. 

Lomdah^  or  Loj/mdale  Hundred,  comprehends  all 
the  rest  of  tbq  north  and  western  parts  of  the  county, 
including  the  bigb  and  low  tracts  of  Ftirncss,  aiid  has 
the  following  parishes: 

Aid  Ingham,  R.  Cockerham,  V. 

Bolton  by  the  Sands,  V.  Dtillon  in  Furness,  V^i 

Cartniel:^,  Hal  (on,  R, 

ClaughtOD,  R.  Heysham,  R. 


*  Farmerly  a  pan  of  Cro«cOD ;  but  triads  a  distinct  parish  bf  17  Catvt. 

f  A  parish  church,  thoog^h  within  the  parish  of  Ley  Ian  A 

t  Cartmel,  though  usually  called  a  paHih,  is  not  to,  itrictly  tpoaldng-^ 

Wifig  onlf  a  dooAtive;  hut  it  ba»  MVtitl  dii|>«J<^  amnih  thcr^bn  bat 

Wea  10  taiomiaatcd. 

Kirkb/ 


If 


sirisioNft* 


Kirkby  Ireli(h,  V. 
La:  I  caster,  V. 
Mdling,  V. 
Talham,  R. 
Timslal,  V. 


Ulrcrston*, 
Urswick,  V- 
Warton,  V. 
Whillingtoit,  R. 


In  this  county  llicrc  is  a  considerable  extent  of  land-* 
ed properly  bclJ  by  His  Maje&ty,  as  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, tfaougli  the  present  revenues  are  but  of  small 
amount.  This  chiefly  consists  of  what  is  deaominaled 
Forest  Land,  and  is  principally  situated  in  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  district,  in  the  two  Hundreds  of 
Amotinderness  and  Lonsdale,  comprehending  what 
was  formerly  the  Forests  of  Myerscougb,  Fulwood, 
Bleasdale,  Wy ersdale  and  Quernmoor.  The  three 
former  of  wliich  are  distributed  on  the  sides  of  the 
great  north  road,  leading  from  Preston  to  Lancaster. 
The  tirst  is  wholly  enclosed,  and  that  which  constitut- 
ed the  ancient  park,  now  containing  several  farms,  i9 
leased  out  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  Mr.  Heat- 
ley  ;  but  the  residue  oftlic  forest  has,  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  been  granted  in  fee-farm  to  Charles  Gibson  and 
Edward  Greenalgh,  £sqrs.  and  divers  other  proprie- 
tors^ to  be  bolden  in  free  and  common  soccage.  It  is 
lupposed  that  the  ancient  forest  consisted  of  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred  statute  acres,  and  that  the  town* 
$hip  which  at  present  bears  its  name,  is  nearly  of  the 
same  extent.  The  other  two,  which  were  originally  of 
far  greater  size,  though  they  have  undergone  consider- 
able enclosure  at  diflbrent  times,  still  possess  pretty 
large  tracts  of  unenclosed  ground,  especially  the  for- 


*  Ulverftton  ii  la  the  uune  situation  ai  CArtnbd ;  u  utuallj  called  a  pt^ 
pitbi  and  liai  icvcral  cliapeU  under  it. 


DlVISlONt; 


» 


mer^  as  ft  approaclias  thehigli  ridge  wlilch  coastliutet 
the  eastern  boundary  of  tlie  cuufity. 

The  district  wliicli  at  an  early  period  constituted  the 
Forest  of  Wyersdalp,  and  is  now  the  township  of  that 
name,  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  forining  the 
high  buck  ridge  of  the  county  on  lUe  Yorkshire  side 
for  some  distance,  being  distributed  into  twelve  diffe- 
rent tracts  or  pori  ions  of  landj  which  still  relain  the 
ancient  title  oi  vnccanes  or  cow-pastures,  and  have  the 
names  of  Marsha w,  tlathornthwaite,  Tarnbrook,  Dun^ 
kenshaw,  Lee,  AWxfysteaJ,  Lentfoflh,  Ortner,  Green- 
bank,  Eramot,  Catshaw,  and  Hayshaw,  The  Lent- 
forth,  Ortner,  Greeabank,  and  Emmot  vaccaries  pos- 
sess no  oil  t«  pastil  res,  being  wholly  enclosed  ;  but  the 
others  have  all  of  them  some  portion  of  these  pastures^ 
which  are  high  monntainous  conimoriS|  or  fells,  and  in 
many  cases  (hey  are  very  extensive  ;  but  little  of  the 
lands  which  they  comprehend  have  undergone  enclo- 
sure. There  is  therefore  still  much  of  this  forest  tract 
of  land  remaining  in  the  open  state,  some  parts  of 
which  cannot  probably,  from  itB  mountainous  nature 
and  situation,  be  divided  into  enclosures  with  ad- 
vantage. The  success,  however,  of  the  meritori- 
ous exertions  of  J.  F.  Cawtborne,  Esq.  in  enclosing, 
draining,  and  liming,  clearly  sho^vs  that  these  are  of 
much  loss  extent  than  has  been  commordy  supposed. 
The  highest  point  of  land  in  the  county,  is  said  to  be 
at  what  is  called  Ward's  Stone,  in  this  forest. 

Tfie  tract  of  land  that  was  formerly  the  Forest  of 
Quernmoor,  is  situated  more  to  the  north,  and  ii 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Wyersdale,  but  containt 
also  several  vaccaries;  and  though  there  have  been 
pretiy  large  portiorts  of  it  enclosed  "at  different  pe- 
riods, there  is  notwith^itundiiig  a  considerable  extent 

yet 
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yet  susceptible  of  that  improvement,  which  I  have 
since  heard  is  accomplishincr  under  an  Act  of  Eiiclo* 
sure,  by  nhich  the  whole  is  di&a forested. 

This  and  the  preceding  farcst  have  separate  cottHs 
belor»^iirg  to  them,  which  are  held  every  half  year  by 
the  Master  Forester,  in  right  of  bis  office. 

The  county  of  Lancaster  seems  natural!^  divided  in 
the  whole  of  its  extent  into  two  great,  distinctly  marked 
tracts  of  land — the  high  mountainous  moory  tract,  and 
the  low,  level,  or  flat  tract;  the  former  backing  it  from 
a  considerahle  distance  towards  tlie  ea§tand  nortb|  and 
the  latter  spreading  out  to  the  south  and  west,  in  a 
waving,  indented ,  irregular  line  of  division,  that  may 
be  supposed  to  pass  below  the  tirst  risings  of  the  high 
moory  tracts,  from  the  south-eastern  limit,  by  tlio 
teveral  towns  of  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Bol* 
loo,  Chorley,  Preston ,  Garstang,  Lancaster,  and  KeU 
let,  Dearly  to  Barton,  which  forms  the  northern  boun* 
dary.  And  the  two  portions  of  high  craggy  land  that 
are  situated  towards  the  north-west  extremity,  seem 
nfttorally  separated  from  the  more  level  tracts  of 
ground,  by  a  line  passing  in  a  winding  direction 
from  the  commencement  of  the  county,  just  below 
Yclland,  by  Warton,  Lindeth,  Silverdale,  and  Allith* 
ivaite,  to  Newland,  Ulvcrston,  and  the  line  that  forms 
the  division  of  High  and  Low  Furness,  above  Daltonj 
by  Kirkby  Irelilh  to  the  Duddcn  Sands. 

Each  of  these  great  divisions  of  the  county  neces* 
tarily  requires  considerable  subdivision  in  the  view 
of  cultivalioui  according  to  the  different  qualities,  situ* 
ations,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  lands;  whjch| 
bowevcr,  is  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  in  its  accom* 
plishment,  from  the  characteristic  distinctions  being 
often  very  imperfectly  marked|  and  the  numerous  in<« 

Icrmixturet 
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lerrotxtures  that  take  plac^,  Nature  liaring  here  done 
much  los«  than  in  many  other  dislricU,  in  limiting  the 
particular  properties  of  the  <1 1  {Teren t  portions  of  grou  nd« 
It  appears,  however,  capable  of  being  performed  with 
Mtiiitjr  in  the  following  manner. 

J.  The  Hilly  and  high  Moory  or  Heathy  Divi« 

ftion. 
II,  The  sleep  Fell,  orlliji^h  Furness  Division, 

III.  The  elerated  craggy  Ltmefitone  Divbion* 

IV.  The  Valley  Land  Uivision, 

V.  The  Mersey,  or  Southern  Divi&ion. 
VI*  The  Ribble  and  Fildc  Division. 
VII.  Tbe  Lune  and  Flat  Limestone  Division. 
VI IL  The  Low  Furness  Division, 
JX.  The  MosE,  or  Peaty  Divisioa. 

Tlie  first  of  these  division**  com  prebends  several  difc* 
ferent  hilly  and  mountainous  ridgc«  of  land,  which  rise 
in  succession  from  the  sou  lb-eastern  boundary  towards 
ihe  town  of  Rochdale,  and  terminate  in  the  high  felly 
tract  above  Leck»  and  the  norlh-eastern  border  of  the 
county,  extending  in  breadth  from  ihe  great  line  of  di- 
vision which  has  been  marked  out  above,  to  the  York- 
shire limits.  In  the  wbote  of  this  extent,  the  land  is 
almost  invariably  of  the  high  moory  freestone  rocky 
kind,  and  generally  produces  a  coarse  strong  black 
beafb,  except  where  the  vales  iiiterveue* 

The  second  division  con  uprises  all  those  high  rocky 
tracts  which  are  denominated  fells,  and  situatt^  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sands,  incluiliiig  those  of  Cartniel  as 
well  as  high  Furness,  extending  in  one  tine  of  direc* 
iion,  from  the  (owns  of  Ulverston  and  Dalton  to  the 
river  Bralhyi  and  in  the  other  ffooi  the  river  Dud  den 
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to  the  Winsterat  Bowlnnd-bridgc-  TIic  land  in  the 
greatest  part  otfliis  range  of  country ,  h  of  the  moun* 
tattious  or  tell  kind,  and  though  partukin^  iti  dilferent 
places  oflliL'  nalnre  of  rnof>r,  Inis  niut:h  !e»s  of  it  than 
the  pri^ceding  divi!»ii»n,  the  heath,  where  it  occors, 
being  mucli  more  thin  and  weak  in  its  growth.  The 
rock  ii  in  general  of  the  blue  or  whinstonc  kind* 

The  third,  or  crag*^y  limestone  di vision,  is  of  much 
smaller  extent  than  either  of  those  which  have  beta 
described  I  and  cliiefly  lies  on  the  north- west  border  of 
the  county^  extending  fri»oi  a  Httlc  above  the  towns  of 
Warton  and  Yealand,  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
aea- coast  at  Silvcrdale.  Smtilt  tracts  of  it  also  exist  in 
IheFiirness  districts  and  at  the  two  Kellcts,  as  well  as  at 
Chipping  and  Clilheroe,  towards  the  eastern  limit. 

The  fourth  division  includes  the  various  vallejf 
tracts  which  are  formed  by  the  difllrent  ranges  of  hills 
and  mountains  that  constitute  the  two  first  divisions; 
these  are  in  some  instances  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, while  in  others  they  arc  more  narrow  and  coo* 
fioecL  The  more  extensive  vallies  are  commonly  those 
which  border  on  the  large  and  less  impetuous  rivers, 
such  as  those  of  the  Lune,  litbble,  Derwen,  Wen* 
ning,  Wycr,  Calder,  Brock,  &c.  The  aggregate 
quatUity  of  land  contained  in  the  numerous  valley 
tracts  of  this  district  is  very  considerable,  and  gene^ 
rally  of  an  excellent  qualify- 

The  fifth,  or  Mersey  division,  comprises  a  rich  and 
fertile  flatlish  trsict  of  land,  extending  from  the  northera 
bank  of  1  lie  Mersey  to  the  southern  border  of  the  Kib- 
ble, in  one  direction,  and  from  the  sea-coast  to  consi- 
derably above  the  town  of  Oldham  in  the  other.  This 
fine  division  is  capuble  of  being  rendered  exlremel/ 
productive  iii  most  sorts  of  agricultural  produce. 
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Tbc  sistlli  division  contains  a  tract  oflanil  of  less  ex* 
tent  than  (III!  preceding^  but  little  inferior  in  qinlity, 
strdchtnf^  from  ttie  north  bjink  of  the  river  Ribble  to 
lljc  sootbern  bordtT  of  the  Lnne,  in  one  line,  and  from 
(he  towns  of  Lythfim  and  Bispliam  to  near  Ingle-white 
10  others*  The  land  in  the  whole  of  ibis  ransje,  is  of 
a  nitich  stronger  quality  than  in  the  former  division, 
and  in  serend  places,  &%  if  npproaeUes  the  sen-coast, 
Cfid^ntly  of  an  alhivial  nature. 

*rbe  icventh  is  a  division  of  but  small  size,  ^hich 
camniences  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lone,  and  runs  in 
a  narrow  tract  from  Sundcrland*paint  to  the  northern 
extremilj  of  the  county,  and  (he  high  craggy  ridge  by 
Warton  and  Yellaud,  biing  bounded  by  the  sea-coast 
on  one  sidc^  aud  the  ridge  of  high  moory  ground 
above  Kcllet  on  the  other.  Mont  of  the  land  in  this 
district  is  of  the  more  dry  fiiable  kiud^  having  lime- 
stone below  in  many  places. 

Tbceighlh  division  comprises  a  smalt  point  of  laud 
on  the  north  side  of  the  sands,  bounded  on  both  sides 
br  the  sea-coast,  ^rhich  is  usually  known  by  the  title 
of  Low  Furncss.  It  extends  from  a  little  above  UI* 
version  and  Dalton  in  bbth  direrlions,  to  the  extreme 
I  point  at  Hantpside.  The  several  small  islaud^i  which 
I  lie  io  the  south  of  it,  also  belong  to  this  district*  The 
land  in  this  tract  is  generally  of  a  good  quality, 

Tlie  ninth  division  comprehends  the  different  mossy, 
I  peaty,  and  boggy  tracts,  or  what  are  called  mosses. 
:  There  are  portions  of  this  sort  of  land,  of  various  ex** 
ricnls  and  depths,  in  each  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
f  the  county,  butlbeyare  by  much  the  largest  and  of 
^the  greatest  depths  in  the  flat  bnd  division.  The  two 
[iDOACextenstve  tracts  ofthis  kind  are  those  of  Chat-moss, 
near  Worsley,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and 
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J'llltno^-mossj  considerably  more  towards  tlie  notiU  u-f 
it.  Many  oUicr  portior»s  of  smaller  extent  are,  liow- 
tYCTf  met  with  in  tliflcrent  places,  as  near  Heysliam, 
in  what  is  often  termed  the  LiUle  Fildcj  and  at  Cattle- 
head,  Yellaod^  near  Prescot,  and  about  Ashton-uader- 
Line*  These  mossy  tracts  have  undergone  great  im- 
provement in  some  situations^  but  in  others  they  re- 
main nearly  in  their  original  states.  ^\'hHl  properly 
managed,  they  are  found  to  become  gooil  l:ind  in  most 
places,  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

The  lands  that  arc  included  under  the  6rst  four 
subdivisions,  are  in  a  great  measure  employed  under  the 
pasture  system,  the  more  high  and  mountainous  tracts 
being  chiefly  occupied  by  sheep,  while  the  various 
declivities  and  vales  in  which  they  terrainatc,  form  the 
grazing  and  feeding  grounds  for  neal  cattle  as  well  as 
sheep.  In  some  instances,  the  vallies  are  likewise  con- 
Terled  to  the  purpose  of  meadows  or  hay  lands* 

The  quantities  of  grain,  root,  and  other  vegetable 
crops  which  arc  raised  on  these  divisions  of  land  are 
very  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  their  vasi 
eiitent;  fields  of  corn  and  small  patches  of  potatoes, 
liowcver,  occasionally  occur,  but  green  cattle-crops  are 
seldom  seen.  The  usual  grain  crop  here  is  oafs,  other 
sorts  being  little  regarded,  not  being  supposed  proper 
in  such  hilly  regions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  other  kinds  might  be  raised  more  ex  ten* 
sively  under  proper  management,  as  the  knd  is  often 
well  suited  to  thera. 

The  four  divisions  which  come  next  in  order,  are  com- 
monly managed  under  a  sort  of  mixed  cultivation,  but 
the  grass  system  is  in  general  by  much  the  most  preva- 
lent, especially  in  the  vicinities  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages j 
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lages;  (lie  rabing  of  grutn,  tooIb  and  green  vegetables^ 
¥ttih  the  exception  of  the  potatoe,  being  only  practised 
to  a  ^oiail extent  in  &evemL  of  ihem.  As  yon  approacb 
(be  norlli,  tbe  dairy  is  frequently  the  principal  abject* 
In  some  situations^  however,  liUa^;e  husbandry  prevatla 
to  ft  cofi!>ideral>te  extent,  es(K.*ciaily  at  a  distance  from 
the  large  towns.  The  Filde,  the  Lunc,  and  the  Low 
Fumess  districts,  form  the  principal  grain  tracts  of  the 
county,  though  in  atl  of  them  there  are  l«rge  portions 
of  land  under  grains  either  tor  the  purpose  of  pasture  or 
hay. 

The  applications  of  tbe  mossy  or  peaty  tracts,  are 
mostly  in  the  first  instance  to  pa&ture,  but  after  under* 
going  the  necessary  primary  improvements  they  gene- 
rally become  excellent  lands  for  either  grass  or  graio* 

JiBBides  these  several  divisioTis,  there  are  different 
portions  or  tracts  of  sandy  marsh  land  y/hkh  lie  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea  coast  in  various  parts  of  the  county^ 
but  whtch  at  present  are  liable  to  be  occasionally  co* 
vercti  by  the  tides,  thougli  capable,  ^vithout  doubt,  in 
roany  instances,  of  being  rendered  fine  land,  by  pro- 
per embankment  and  other  necessary  means*  The 
greatest  portions  of  ground  of  this  nature,  are  those 
fiiluated  towards  the  more  northern  extremity  of  the 
county^  as  ni^r  Lancaster,  in  the  tract  of  sands  below 
the  town  of  Warton,  the  estuaries  of  the  Leven  and  the 
iJuddon,  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Island  of  Walney. 
There  are  likewise  many  otlier  portions  of  smaller 
dimensions  on  the  sea*coast  towards  the  south*we«t 
l>arts  of  the  districts. 

Considering  these  several  divisions  of  the  county 
merely  in  respect  to  the  nature  atid  qualities  of  tbeic 
soils,  the  first  and  second  may  be  classed  under  the  same 
kmdf  and  tbe  ninth  as  partaking  in  some  measure  of 
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f^ubifaiiccs  of  a  similar  d(^crip!iou  may  immeditif^?!/ 
succtt'd  Iht'in.  The  sfveiilli  and  cightli,  from  tltc 
sameness  of  the  soil  and  substrata  in  most  places,  may 
tiko  Ije  arranged  toi^^elher  us  furnniig  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  land*  By  lliis  wtl  of  combin<ilioti  Ihc  nature 
of  the  situatiojhs  and  soib  of  Ihe  dtiFerent  parts  mny 
perhaps  be  more  iKrfeclly  comprehended  by  !he 
farmer. 

It  may  be  noticed,  though  perhaps  not  properly  be- 
loTiging  to  a  work  of  this  iiature,  that  the  county  of 
Lancaster  scads  fourteen  Members  to  Pari  lament  5  two  for 
each  of  the  towns  mentioned  below,  and  Ihc  same  num* 
ber  for  the  shire,  namely,  Liverpool,  New* on,  Wigan, 
Freston,  ClitLcro,  Lancaster,  The  market  lowna  arc 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  ?ery  considerablt* 
sixe,  as  Manchester,  Itucbdale,  Blackburn,  Bolton, 
Chorley,  Ormskirk,  Warrington,  Lancaster,  8cc, 

The  writer  of  the*' Beauties  of  England  and  Wales," 
gives  tlic  following  account  of  Urn  Ecclesiastical  His* 
lory  of  ihe  county.  It  commenced  "  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  aitd  after  (be  see  of  York  was  established,  the 
litngdomof  Norihumhrla  was  speedily  subdivided  into 
numerous  dioc*'*.cst  and  the  wluile  of  norlh  Lancashire 
>vas  connected  with  that  see*  But  sou  11  nfler  ihe  ri'duo 
tion  of  that  kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the  Wii^t 
Saxons,  and  the  consoUdaHun  f»f  tbcsevcMi  kmgdijnis 
into  one  empire,  and  before  the  buLjr'clion  of  (bis  to  Uie 
yoke  of  the  Normans,  the  south  of  Lancashire  was  se- 
vered from  the  diocese  and  province  of  York,  and  an- 
nexed (o  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield;  and  thus  continued  till  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  two  parts  were  again  combined  *'  in  1541, 
as  they  have  ever  since  continued,  under  the  dominion 
of  one  bUhopi  and  reunited  for  ever  to  their  ancient 
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and  original  province  of  York.  At  ihe  first  partition 
of  the  bishopric  into  archdeaconries^  the  principal 
towns  of  the  latter  were  naturally  constituted  the  cnpi* 
lalsofthem,  and  Iho  Roman  colony  of  Chi-ster  ^as 
made  Ibc  metropolis  oyer  the  south  of  Lancaiihire,  as 
ifae  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  was  over  the  nor(h. 
And  both  \verc  moulded  together  by  Henry  the  Eigbth| 
iflto  a  new  and  distinct  diocesei  their  revenues  being 
nearly  all  engros&ed  by  the  income  of  the  bishopric, 
and  their  ()Owcr  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  autho* 
rily  of  ihe  bishop.  The  next  ecclesiafitical  division  of 
the  county  was  into  rural  deaneries ;  and  by  the 
"  vnlor  bvneftciorum^*'^  which  was  taken  in  1292^  by 
command  of  Po[>e  Nicholas  the  Fifth ,  the  wSjole 
county  of  L'lncadiire,  exclusive  of  Turners,  which 
then  bclonjifcd  to  Westmoreland,  was  partitioned  into 
36  parnhes  only*  And  by  ihe  same  re<"ord  it  api)e.irs, 
that  these  parishes  were  included  within  these  four 
deaneries,  all  in  the  archdeac^mry  of  Cl^rster,  niimrly, 
Blackburn,  Leylandi  Manchester,  nnd  Wi*rringtnn, 
But  the  de;*nefy  of  Arooundcrness  and  Furness  is  in  tiue 
Richmond  archdeaconry/'  The  uumbcr  of  pariiSihos 
lias  since  greatly  increased. 
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In  a  tract  of  country  stretching  out  (o  such  alengtli, 
and  presenting  sucli  a  variety  in  the  st^te  of  the  sur- 
face and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  is  easy  io  suppose 
that  some  difference  must  take  place  in  respect  to  the 
climate  in  different  parts.  Thus  it  is  found,  that  the  air, 
though  every  where  pure  and  salubrious,  is  much  more 
cold  and  piercing  in  the  elevated  raoory,  craggy,  and 
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felly  regions  on  the  north  and  eastern  borders  of  the 
county,  than  in  the  lower  districts  that  shelve  to  tho 
south  and  west,  where  it  is  jrt^nerally  mild  and  genial. 
Yet  those  high  mounfainous  ndiJ^cg,  which  on  the 
east  side  bound  the  county^  extending,  it  is  said, 
from  the  borders  of  ScoU^uhI,  '*  Hirowf^h  Yorksliire, 
Clieshirc,  Derbyshirt*,  and  SCnfTordbhirc ,"  and  which 
may  be  "  called  not  impro|jerly,  the  back-bone  of  the 
liingdom^  being  the  mo6l  elevated  ground  in  the 
island/*  are  not  without  their  advantages,  as  the 
lower  districts  are  thereby  defended  not  only  from  (lie 
cutting  winds  of  (he  north,  but  screened  **  more  parti- 
cularly from  the  ungcnial  eastern  blasts,  and  **  the 
frosts,  blights,  ar»d  insects,  which  infest  the  countries 
bordering  upon  the  German  Ocean***  For,  notwitb* 
standing  such  high  mountains  may  cause  a  greater 
quantity  of  rain  to  fall  in  the  district,  ns  appears  evU 
dent  from  rain-guages  kept  for  the  purpose,  yet  from 
its  being  **  fanned  by  the  wesfem  gales  and  north-west 
breezes,  it  has  a  salubrity  of  air,'*  which  greatly  pro- 
motes ''  the  vigour  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  if  temperate,  arc  generally  long  lived.*'  Indeed, 
though  a  great  part  of  the  tract  which  lies  (o  the  south- 
west of  the  Ribble  is  low  and  flat,  yet  on  the  whole^ 
perhaps,  few  districts  of  this  or  any  other  kingdom, 
can  produce  a  more  heaUhy,  vigorous,  and  active 
race  of  people,  or  who  bear  in  the  whole  of  tlieir  ap- 
pearance, more  ample  testimony  of  the  salubrity  of 
Iheir  native  air.  The  beauty  of  the  Lancashire 
JViiches  has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  the  men  are  no 
less  distinguished  for  their  military  strength  and 
prowess/' 

It  is  very  seldom  that  severe  frost  is  experienced  for 
any  length  of  time  ie  this  county^  or  that  snow  re- 
mains 
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ni;iins  long  upon  the  ground ;  but  the  former  is  ob* 
served  lo  be  more  intense,  and  the  latter  more  heavj'^ 
and  tu  continue  several  days,  or  even  wetks  longer  on 
the  high  tracts,  than  on  those  whicli  have  a  lower  si- 
tuationy  where  it  generally  almost  immediately  disap* 
pciirs,  from  the  mild  influence  of  the  sea  breezes. 

That  there  arc  considerable  diflerences  of  tempera- 
ture not  only  between  the  hilly  regions  and  the  more 
level  tracts,  but  aUo  between  the  former  and  the  val- 
ley districts  which  arc  formed  by  them,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  situations^  is  sudiciently  evident^ 
from  the  circumstances  which  have  been  already  no- 
ticed, and  their  comparative  appetirances  in  respect  ta 
early  vegetation.  Snch  vale  tracts  as  open  towards 
any  point  of  either  the  north  or  east,  are  much  more 
chilled  and  cliccked  in  their  vegetation,  than  such  as 
have  either  western  or  southern  aspects.  This  seems 
obviously  to  arise  from  the  currents  of  the  cold  dry 
cutting  north  and  east  winds,  strikinji^r  so  directly  upon 
Ihcm  in  the  former  case,  while  in  tlie  latter  they  have 
only  the  action  of  the  warm  moist  windS|  which  blow 
from  the  south-west  quarters. 

In  the  vicinities  of  the  diflerent  large  mossy  or 
peaty  tracts,  great  variations  of  temperature  likewise 
take  place,  from  their  becoming  so  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  moisture  during  the  winter  scbsoti,  which 
Ifaey  bold  in  the  manner  of  a  sponge,  until  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  when  a  prodigious  evaporation  it 
caused  by  the  increasing  heat  and  dryness  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  in  combination  with  other  ctrcnmstances| 
and  a  degree  of  cold  and  cliilliness  produced,  which 
extends  to  some  distance,  rendering  the  seed  back* 
ward,  the  harvest  late,  and  greatly  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  early  vegetation. 
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The  tracts  of  land  wliicli  possess  a  siibstratom  of 
limestone  or  gravel  of  Umt  kind,  Mould  seem  to  have 
the  driest  clitiiate. 

It  is  slated  in  the  Original  Report^  that  **  the  pre* 
Tailing  winds  of  t!iis  county  arc  the  vt est  and  norih- 
wcst  winds,  which  produce  a  mitdnc&s  of  climate  and 
fialiibrify  of  air  and  atmosphere,  unknown  in   most 
districts  so  far  advanced  towards  the  north."     Tlie 
boisterous  turbutence  of  the  west  and  south-west  winds, 
is,  however,  not  only  inconvenient  in  many  respects, 
but  frixjuendy  disadvantageuus,  in  injuring  the  early 
vegetation,  fruit-blossoms,  and  forest  trees,  by  its  vio- 
lence, and  the  spray  of  the  sea,  which  it  carries  to  a 
considerable  diiitance  ;  and  whether  the  saline  matter* 
which  it  may  convey,  *' conttibute  to  the  verdnre  of 
the  fields,"  seems  in   some  measure  doubtful,  as  the 
grafis-Iands  within   its  reach  are  in  general  the  most 
subject  to  moss.     This  I  observed   to  be  invariably 
the  case  in    the  whole  extent  of  sea -coast,  and  trees 
me  well  known  to  be  liable  to  moss  in  the  neighbour* 
liood  of  the  sea  in  many  situations. 

It  was  found  by  Doctor  Campbell,  that  on  an  ave- 
rage  of  seven  years,  beginning  with  1781,  and  ending 
with  1790,  the  mean  heat  or  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosplicre,  taken  at  noon  in  diflferent  places,  by  a  well 
graduated  thermometer,  was  ag  stated  below  : 

At  Lancaster,    5r.  8**. 

At  London,   ,..m....«.» .*•    56^. 

At  Edinburgh, 5^.  P. 

And  that  the  winds  prevailed  in  the  first  of  these 
places  in  the  following  manner : 


JDincHon 
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J>irmHem  ef  Wtndf.  Ifumher  rtf  Ihyt. 

North-cast,   «.„. ««^..,„.«»    67 

South-east,    .....«».».*«.^.«*m^«.»*.,.^.,«    35 

900lll|    •••«***•«•««*•>■««•**•?*«•< •■•••********M'*«*««       U 1. 

uOllill*  wl^Sl ,    •««•••••§•««••«•«»•»*«*••««••••••••««•      k/s 

North-w«»t,    -.. „«..„.    26 

It  would  appear  from  this  statement,  that  the  most 
predominant  winds  are  tiiose  of  the  south^westf  north* 
cnsti  south  and  west,  which  I  find  to  agree  pretty  cor* 
rectly  with  the  general  observation  on  the  sobjcct* 

The  great  disadvan(nge  of  the  climate  of  Lanca* 
shire  is,  the  large  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  it^ 
ivfaich  is  probably  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  surface,  than  in  most  other  counties  of  the  king- 
dom, except  those  that  approach  it  on  the  north* 
There  are  several  dllfcrent  causes  which  may  contri- 
bute to  this  effect,  the  principal  of  which  seems  to  be 
its  contiguity  to  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
the  great  prevalence  of  westt*rly  and  southerly  wtnds^ 
and  its  high  eastern  mountainous  back,  so  greatly  in* 
tersccted  with  deep  valley  traclti* 

The  quantities  of  rain  that  fall  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  have  not  been  measured  with  any  great 
degree  of  correctness,  nor  the  differences  in  the  heights 
of  it  between  (he  hiUy  and  level  districts,  ascer- 
tained iu  a  manner  that  can  be  depended  upon. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  more  rain  falls  near  the 
hills,  than  on  the  level  grounds  at  a  distance  from 

Thp 
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The  '^  perpendicular  heights  of  ruia  that  fell  an* 
nually  at  Liverpool,  from  the  year  1781  to  the  year 
1792  inclusive^"  as  taken  hy  the  "  late  dock-master^ 
Mr.  William  Hutchinson,'',  were  these : 

Years.  Inches^ 

1784 36J 

1785,  g6{ 

1787,  3H 

1788,  2H 

1789,  484 

1790,  42i 

1791,  451 

1792,   ...... 64i 

And  the  <<  periiendicular  bcighis  of  the  rain  that  foil 
at  Lancaster,''  as  taken  bj  Dr.  Campibiell,  for  the  same 
^rears,  were  as  in  tiie  fddlowiiig  table,  being  distin- 
guished into  inches  and  lines ;  a  line  constituling  the 
twelfth  part  «f  an  inch. 


Years 
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Th«  quantity  of  raia  tUa*  fell  at  Manchesfar,  as 
taken  by  Mr*  '^  !iomas  llarrision,  at  the  Lying-in  Hos* 
pi(al|  wai  as  below  ; 


In  J 807, 
January,  ...m...  1808, 

February,    

March,    *.  

April,  .* •  

Miiy, 
Jiuie,  .. 

July,   ,..»...».•.,  

Angust,  

Septcnibcr^  ••••«• 

<  October,    

Noverabfr,  •«„.  

Dfcember,  ......  ~ 


I •«.*•«..«. *«v«« 


.•#•«•..••..* 


.«•«•#■*...«•* 


Inches. 

3^,647 

.    2700 

1475 

240 

135^5 

,...    S045 

2710 

«..    3105 

1T90 


««.*«.«^  .•«••** 


£7,0^5 


As  lakeu  by  Mr.  John  Dalton,  of  the  sime  place, 
far  the  same  year,  tt  nas,  however,  31  J6j  inches* 

And  at  Blackley,  near  ManchcsuT,  uo  » ikcn  by  ihe 
Iter.  A-  Singleton,  the  quantity  was  lor  the  baniu  year, 
26,955  inches. 

I  am  under  obligation  to  Mr.  William  Close,  an  in- 
telligent surgeon  at  Dahon,  for  the  following  inte- 
resting observations  and  statements,  which  arc  *'  prin- 
cipally confined  (o  the  soulbern  portion  of  the  liberty 
of  Funie^s,  wtticb  consists  of  a  tract  of  fertile  well 
cultivated  land,  with  some  small  inlands  contiguous^ 
bounded  by  Dudden  Sands  and  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the 
west  and  south-west,  and  by  Leven  Sands,  or  part  of 

the 
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I'earu 

^^^^                      Monthi. 

1805,    ! 

1806, 

1807. 

1809, 

^m             Jattutiry, 

^^B             February^     •  •  * 

6,43 

4J6 
S»07 

1,91 

5,18 

5,40 
4,02 
1,43 
0,74 
2,38 
1,45 
4,38 
7,15 
3,94 
3,03 
8,37 
7.27 

2,73 
4,59 

1,52 
3M 
3,97 

3,74 

2,92 
10,27 
6,08 
4,93 
3,26 

3,88 
1,85 
0,35 
1,78 
4,14 
1,84 
3,fH 
4,87 
3,05 
6,53 
5,201 
2,39 

^^^1 

^^H             Amu    **^ 

^^1              ^^*^h 

^m           July, 

^^B             August,    - .  •  - . 

^^^^H                     /^lir-fnlti-r                         r   ■  ■  ■  i 

22,71 

49,l\l      1    49,93 

39,C*9 

^^^B         The  quntitity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1805,  was 
^^^^      more  hy  3,07  indies  tlian  fell  in  the  same  months  at 
^H           Lancaster  ;  that  in  the  year  1806  was  more  by  9,10 
^H          incbcsj  and  that  in  1807  more  by  12,92  inches." 
^H               At  Field-head  near  Hawkshead,  the  average  qiian- 
^V           tity  of  rain  tliat  falls,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  to  be 
^H.           about  40,0  inches  :  he  has  known   four  inches  to  faU 
^H           Iberc  in  tlie  courise  of  a  night. 

^H                The  frequent  and  large  falls  of  rain  tliat  take  place 
^H            in  this  connly,  though  they  have  the  effect  of  rendcr- 
^H           ing  the  more  stiff  and  heavy  tracts  of  land  near  the 
^H           hills  as  well  as  in  the  more  level  districts,  under  their 
^^H           present  imperfect  strifes  of  drainag^e,  much  too  full  of 
^H           moisture  for  the  licallhy  vegetation  of  many  sorts  of 
^H           crops,  yet  in  soch  as  are  more  light  and  open,  they 
^H           afford  more  certain   and  abundant  products   of  the 
^H           grass    kiiid^    to    which    the    climate    is    extremely 
^H           friendly,    than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     The 
^H           wetness  of  ihe  climate  often,  however,  renders  the 
^H           nea^&sary  operations  of  seed-time  and  harvest  more 
^H           late,  troublesome,  and  precarious,  especially  in  the 
^^L                                                                                  mom 
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inorc  easleni   parts,  tlian   in    other  less    moist    dis- 
irids. 

In  tins  large  district  of  country  "  (he  seed-tinic  and 
liafTCst  vary  a  little  between  the  northern  and  sonth* 
crn  parts  ;'*  and  **  those  towards  the  cast  and  contigu- 
ons  to  the  raountains,  arc  in  general  later  than  the 
fiouth-western    parts.**     And  the  register   introduced 
below,  evidently  shows  ihiit  there  is  a  much  greater 
difFcrencc  of  season  than  has  been  commonly  supposed. 
**  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  a  general 
strife  betwixt  t!ie  Kirkdalc  and  ^Vallasey  gardeners,'* 
two  neighbouring  districts,  the  former  on  the  south- 
ivestern  border  of  this  county,  and  the  latler  on  the 
nearly  opposite  Cheshire  border,  '*  who  can  produce 
the  first  early  potatoes  at  the  Liverpool  market:  they 
generally  succeed  both  on  the  same  day.     But  in  the 
year  17D0  the  Cheshire  gardeners  had,  however,  the 
start  by  nearly  a  whole  week.**     Tbc  tabular  statement 
whldi  follows,  was  taken  from  the  memoranda  of  D» 
Daulby,    Esq.  of  Birch-house,    Liverpool,   kept   on 
products  raiBed  on  the  grounds  of  Mr,  Hiilj  of  Wal- 
lasey, about  thr^  miles  from  that  town*     They  were 
cultivated  for  the  Liverpool  market,  the  dates  corres- 
ponding to  tlie  two  days  of  the  week  on  which  the 
market  is  field^  Wednesday  or  Saturday. 


Earlj/ 

Potatoes. 

Ye«ri. 

Month*. 

Weight  and  Price. 

1766, 

June  7, 

S01b.soldat5(f.  andCd. 

1767, 

-    6, 

S  lb.  for  lid.  in  whole. 

17G8, 

May  14, 

81b.  sold  at  is.  Sd. 

1769, 

~   13, 

21b.     —     1*. 

1770, 

May  23, 

21b.     —     3s. 

177  J, 

-   18, 

half  a  pound  sold  at  U 

1772, 

May  13, 

1  lb.  sold  at  Sf.  Gd, 

^^^      32 
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^H         It 

remarked,  that  "  from  this  period  the   carl/ 

^^r          pot&toes 

have  been  there  regularly  sold  for  2j.  6d.  the 

^H           pound  when  first  brought  to  market:"  they  at  present 

^H           often  sell  from  3s.  6d.  to  4$. 

and  sometimes  higher. 

^H               After  this  period  the  register  was  exlciided  to  (be 

^H           following  articles  i  namely. 

^H               Teari. 

Atpiiragus. 

Pofoloa.            Gootthtrridh 

^^^      J773 

April    10 

April    7            May     5 

^^1     1774 

—       3 

—    30              —      9 

^^B    1775 

—        1 

—     19           April  26 

^^B     1776 

—       6 

—     17            May     2 

^^H     1777 

-        4 

—    24              —    12 

^^m    IT78 

—      11 

—    25              —      9 

^^H    1779 

March  27 

—      3           April  10 

^^H    1780 

April     J  5 

—    20           May     6 

^^1    1781 

March  31 

—     14           April  21 

^^H    1782 

May      4 

May  11           May    13 

^^^    1783 

April    12 

—       1            April  30 

^H          1784 

May       8 

—     17            May    22 

■ 

April   SS 

—     It             —      18 

^m         1786 

—     22 

—    13            —      10 

■ 

March  28 

April  11           April  28 

^^^    1788 

April    19 

May   1!           May     7 

^^H    1789 

—      IS 

—      9            —       9 

^^1    1790 

—        3 

April   3           April  24 

^^P    1791 

—        9 

—    J6             —    23 

^V         1792 

—        7 

—   25             —     25 

■         1793 

May       1 

M.ty   11            May   18 

■ 

April    15 

April  12           April  18 

^H            **  From  the  above  register 

it  appears,  that  tlic  dif- 

^H         ference  between  an  early  and  lale  spring  is  not  lest 

^^B         than  six  weeks  :  for  example 

) 

^H 

Atparagia. 

PiAotoa.              GooHiberriit. 

^B        1779 

March  27 

April  5              April  10 

H        1784 

May      8 

May  17             May  22 

SOIL.  33 

It  is  sn^estfd,  that  ^^  the  improved  cultiyation  of 
the  early  potaloe  opon  Common  ground,  may  also  be 
traced  from  this  register  ;"  and  that,  if  these  registers 
trere  multiplied,  and  kept  in  different  places,  and  the 
system  more  generally  extended,  the  data  afforded 
would  not  only  be  pleasing  memoranda,  but  furnish 
many  useful  hints  for  improvement. 

On  the  time  of  sowing,  ^^  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
particularly  attentive  to  the  subject,  observed,  that,  in 
this  northern  district,  autumnal  seeds  recfuire  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  one  fortnight,  at  least,  earlier  than 
is  recommended  by  Mawe  in  his  Kalendar."  Most 
sorts  of  crops  are  indeed  sown  too  late  for  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  situation. 

On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Lancashire,  though 
subject  to  much  rain,  is  not,  from  the  quick  fall  of 
most  of  its  rivers  and  brooks  to  (he  sea,  exposed  to 
the  prejudicial  effects  of  stagnant  moisture,  or  iiicom« 
moded  by  the  occurrence  of  frequent  fogs,  as  is  the 
caJ^e  with  many  others.  There  is,  probably,  no  dis- 
trict in  the  more  norllicrn  pirt  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  health  is  better  preserved  or  more  quickly  re- 
stored than  in  this.  The  resort  to  its  western  ccast, 
in  the  latter  view,  has  lately  been  considerable. 


SECT.   IV. SOIL. 

The  soil  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  hills  of 
J^ancashire  is  generally  of  (he  moory,  heathy,  and 
rocky  kinds  v  while  (he  lower  por( ions  of  their  sides, 
and  the  vallies  which  they  form,  are  commonly  some- 
what of  the  nature  ot  holme;  and  the  more  ilat  tracts, 
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that  spread  out  to  a  considerable  dislancc  below  tbem, 
chiefly  of  the  loaroyj  clayey,  or  alluYial  descriptions  ; 
sandy,  gravelly,  and  mo!»sy  or  peaty  portioiia  beiiig 
fotind  to  exhi  in  the  mountainous  as  well  as  Uie  more 
level  situations. 

The  principal  surface  distinctions  of  soil,  consc* 
quently*  appear  to  be  those  of  heath ,  moor,  holme, 
loam,  clay,  sand,  and  moss  or  peat;  and  the  under« 
stratai  or  substances  on  which  they  are  deposited, 
mostly  those  of  different  sorts  of  rock,  as  grit  or  free- 
stoncj  bluestone  or  whinstone,  and  limestone,  fossil^ 
coal,  clay,  marl,  gravel,  and  sand. 

The  freestone  substrata  are  of  t?jree  kinds,  the  yel- 
low,  white,  and  red,  which  is  often  dentniiiiialed  red 
rock.  The  soils  that  rest  nptm  the  luo  Ibrmer  are  in 
general  subject  to  throw  np  a  strong  rank  heath,  and 
retain  the  superabundant  moisture^  but  those  lying  on 
the  red  rock  arc  seldom  or  never  expoM^d  to  these  In- 
conveniences.  AVI  these  varieties  of  freestone  have 
commonly  a  laoiinafed  slrncture,  but  they  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  large  solid  masses,  or  only  slightly 
fissured.  The  directions  of  their  dips  are  extremely 
various,  but  generally  in  conformity  with  the  declina- 
tion of  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  degrees  ex- 
ccfdingly  diflbreot  in  diflcrent  cases,  being  in  some  in- 
stances not  more  than  one  foot  in  thirty,  forty,  or 
more,  while  in  others  they  are  one  in  seven  or  ten. 
And  in  one  or  two  places  I  observed  the  rocks  to  have 
nearly  an  nprighl  position. 

The  bine  rocky  underlet  rat  nm  is  found  to  prevail  iw 
most  parts  of  the  Fell  tracts  of  the  liberty  of  Furness, 
and  the  division  of  Ccirtmel,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Lancaster  Sands,  mostly  extending  in  large  fiigU 
ranges  of  considtrabk  breadths  and  thicknesses.     It  ii 

occasion- 
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0cen^]nj}My  tret  wi(h  in  detached  masses,  and  in  Urge 
fiKiniJisli  blocks  and  stones,  of  an  extremely  hard 
dcwe  fttnicturef  lying  in  great  heaps  together  ;  but  it 
niosf  ccnnmonly  presents  itself  in  deep  laminated  beds, 
that  have  very  different  shades  of  the  general  blue  co- 
lour, and  not  less  diversity  in  the  degrees  of  their 
dtps  or  declinations,  and  the  directions  of  them. 
Thty  sometimes  stand  in  nearly  an  upri;,Hit  position, 
Vrhile  in  others  they  dip  in  a  much  mure  gradual 
manner,  bat  never  in  any  thing  near  so  gentle  a  dc- 
gtet  as  in  the  freestone  substrata.  The  snperincum^ 
bent  soils  in  these  cases,  though  liable  in  §ome  places 
to  the  production  of  Iteath,  are  in  general  much  more 
free  from  it  than  those  which  have  a  subsoil  of  free- 
stone; and  where  it  is  found  to  exist,  the  plants  are 
commonly  much  more  tliin  upon  the  ground,  shorter 
and  more  stunted  in  their  appearance,  admitting  the 
natural  grasses  to  rise  more  treely  among  them.  They 
arc  also  in  general  more  stocked  with  a  low  coarse 
brushwood,  consisting  of  the  white  and  black  Iharns, 
hazel,  briar,  holly,  &c. 

The  limestone  submit ratum  is  mostly  of  the  white 
kind  in  the  norih*west  parts  of  the  district,  but  where 
it  is  met  with  towards  the  eastern  bound nries,  it  is 
often  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour.  The  former  is 
sometimei;  found  in  a  broken  strati 5etl  order,  but  this 
is  seldom  the  case  in  the  latter  sort,  which  is  very  so- 
lid and  com]>act.  The  large  rocky  masses  in  each  of 
lite  sorts,  have  frequently  veins  or  cracks  running 
through  them  in  the  direction  of  their  dips.  The 
limestone  and  freei^tone  substrata  occasionally  inter- 
lace together  in  a  remarkable  manner,  a  very  striking 
instance  of  which  occurs  near  the  town  of  Chipping, 
at  the  termination  of  the  high  ridge  of  I>ongridge 
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FelL  Tbe  same  lliing  takes  place  with  it  and  tlif 
bluestone  in  some  parts  of  ihc  liberty  ofFunicss.  Tlierc 
is  likewise  in  the  iiorthtTii  part  of  this  tract  of  high 
Fell  a  narrow  slip  of  dark  cohmre^d  limesione,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  j a rds  in  breadth,  extending 
across  in  a  slanting  irrcgnlar  direction  from  the  banks 
of  the  Dudden,  by  Coniston  and  llawkshcnid,  nearly 
to  the  head  of  the  Windermere  lake,  unA-r  which  it 
passes.  It  is  closely  jammed  in  between  the  rocks 
of  bluestone,  on  both  sides,  in  all  the  distance  where 
it  can  be  distinctly  tr.iced,  and  will  be  deservins:  of 
great  attention,  whenever  the  low  and  more  valnable 
portions  of  these  extensive  wastes  are  brought  into 
cultivation  and  improvement*. 

Fossil  coal  is  in  most  situations  met  with  at  nuicli 
loo  great  a  depth  bilow  the  surface,  to  form  |)roperly 
the  basis  of  soils,  but  in  some  places  towards  the 
eastern  border  of  tliis  dislrict  it  rises,  and  extends  it- 
self so  near  the  upper  parts  of  the  ^Rmnd,  as  to  consti- 
tute the  bed  on  wldeh  the  earthy  materials  forming  the 
soils  arc  placed.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  aimnt 
Rurnley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colne,  arul  in  hevtnd 
other  places.  In  some  parts  of  Towrdey-park,  nr»d 
(he  rising  grounds  on  both  sides,  coal  may  be  readily 
seen  cropping  out  in  different  little  bre^iks.  The  beds 
nre  much  stralified,  broken  and  fissured  in  some  places, 
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•  Ther«  i>  alt«>  a  remarkabte  instance  of  a  imall  lolitary  hillock  of 
limeftonc  rock,  of  a  circular  form,  and  of  the  cUrk  blue  kiodf  occu- 
pying about  the  tpace  of  a  statute  acre,  which  seems  as  it  were  to  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  surrmiiicHng  substratum  of  gritJtone  at  Halum- 
park,  the  property  of  Thomas  Bateinan,  £»q.  in  the  parimJi  of  HaitoU} 
upou  the  hilly  range  of  ground  above  the  banks  of  the  river  l.une,  a 
(ittle  to  the  noFtb-eaat  of  Lancaster^  and  U  the  only  parcel  of  limestone 
r^ck  to  the  whole  pansh.^7*  3, 
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bat  to  olbers  ihey  are  very  close  and  compact,  not  ad- 
miUing  water  to  pass  through  them.  The  Ihm  soils 
thai  are  dcpositc  d  upon  them  are,  of  cour?$e  in  the 
formrr  cases,  pretty  dry,  ^hile  in  the  latter  they  are 
oAen  injured  from  stagnant  moisture^  and  become 
much  studded  M^ith  tufts  of  rushes  and  other  aquatic 
phiots. 

Clay  and  marl,  both  separately  aud  in  the  state  of 
lobcture,  frequently  form  t!ie  subsoils  in  the  flat  tracts, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  more  eleviitcd  in  their  situa- 
tions, being  met  with  at  different  depths  below  the  sur- 
face, from  five  or  six  inches  (o  several  feet.  They  are 
sometimes  in  thin  beds,  hut  at  olbers  of  very  consider* 
able  thickness,  being,  however,  mostly,  of  less  depths 
in  the  higher  parts  than  those  of  the  lower  and  more 
flat.  Each  of  them  is  met  with  of  dilTcreut  colours; 
the  clay  is  most  commonly  blue,  grey,  red,  and  yel- 
low, the  last  being  the  least  prcilominant,  but  by 
touch  the  most  sterile  and  unprodnctive.  The  mart 
generally  inclines  to  grey,  red,  and  white;  but  the 
Iwo  first  colours  are  the  most  commonly  met  with. 
The  marly  substrata  arc  found  to  extend  in  very  consi* 
derable  tracts  in  some  of  the  more  flat  parts,  but  this 
Is  seldom  the  case  in  those  that  are  situated  at  greater 
heights:  in  some  places  they  rise  to  williin  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  nearly  reached  by  the 
plough.  Pure  clay,  though  it  is  found  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  soils  in  diflTerent  parts,  and  frequently  to 
enter  iuto  the  composition  of  the  surface  materials  of 
them,  IS  rarely,  if  ever  met  with  as  wholly  constitut- 
ing any  extent  of  soil  in  this  county.  Indeed  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  pure  clay  is  not  found  in  any  dis- 
trict which  has  been  long  cither  under  the  plough  or 
in  pasture;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted,  whether  it 
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ever  forms  the  upper  surface  of  soil,  under  any  cir*- 
cuinstances. 

Griivcl  and  sand  are  found  in  some  cases  to  const ir 
tute  the  subsoils  of  the  lands,  being  in  some  instances 
disposed  in  a  sort  of  strati  tied  onltr,  at  different 
depths  IVona  (he  surface.  The  fornKT  is,  in  ^t'licral, 
m^t  with  in  the  more  low  and  tlat  tracts  in  the  vici^ 
nify  of  rivers,  or  near  the  sea-coast,  and  the  latter  in 
these  as  ivell  as  in  situations  at  greater  heights.  These 
sandy  substances  are  sometimes  met  with  in  a  sort  of 
small  beds,  which  are  provinciallj  caller?  sand  goats. 
They  are  likewij*e  occasionally  found  in  the  state  of 
niixture  with  tlie  surface  materials ;  sometimes,  near 
the  coast  of  the  sea,  they  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Koil.  There  arc  ditTerent  colours  of  bodi  gravel  and 
sand,  as  white,  yellow,  and  red.  Where  the  red 
sand  prevails,  the  soils  arc  mostly  of  a  good  quality. 
The  white  is  very  light,  having  but  little  tenacity ; 
and  the  yellow,  deriving  Us  colour  from  the  oxyde  of 
iron,  is  consequently  very  sterile. 

In  pursuing  the  method  of  division  marked  out  in 
the  second  Section,  I  shall  begin  by  describing  the  soils 
of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  ranges,  and  proceed  to 
those  of  the  valley  and  more  level  tracts,  which  art 
by  much  the  most  valuable  and  productive. 

I.  Heathy f  Moor^  and  Mountain  Land. 

This  sort  of  land  extends  over  a  very  cojisiderable 
portion  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  ranges  of  the 
county,  occupying,  perhaps,  not  much  less  than  two- 
thirds.  It  includes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole 
of  the  first  and  second  subdivisions  noticed  above,  but 
at  the  same  time  differs  greatly  in  its  nature  and  qua- 
lity in  difierent  situations,    (nail  the  high  tracts  where 
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111  IS  description  of  land  is  met  with  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  district,  the  surface  soil  is  found  in  general 
to  have  at  different  depths  below  it,  a  rocky  substra* 
turn  of  the  freestone  kind,  and  mostly  that  which  has 
a  yellow  appearance ;  but  in  the  ranges  where  it  exists 
on  the  north  side  of  the  sands,  the  rocky  understratum 
is  constantly  of  the  blue-stone  sart.  In  both  cases  the 
stony  substrata  often  rise  near  to  the  surface,  and  oc- 
casionally api>ear  above  it,  either  in  large  detached 
blocks  and  stones,  or  extensive  craggy  ridges.  The 
beath  plant  is  usually  met  with  in  a  more  close  and  vi- 
gorous slate  of  growth  where  the  soil  rests  upon  a 
freestone  bottom,  than  where  it  has  the  bluestone 
basis,  as  is  strikingly  evident  in  these  difTerent  tracts. 
It  is  seldum  four*d  to  prevail  much  on  the  high  ex- 
posed toj>8  of  the  hilly  ridges  where  the  soils  arc  very 
thin  and  poor  in  vegtitable  matter  ;  nor  does  it  extend 
itself  much  into  the  moist  sheltered  valley  tracts,  where 
they  have  more  depth  and  riclmcss,  but  seems  to  oc* 
cupy  the  middle  stations  of  tbe  sloping  sides  of  the 
former.  The  small  hilly  elevations  appear,  com- 
monly, much  less  covered  with  it  than  the  ranges  of 
more  considerable  extent*  This  is  very  obvious  in 
those  high  round  hilly  tracts  that  present  themselves 
in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Rochdale,  Hazelden,  and 
other  places,  more  towards  tiie  north -cast,  when  com- 
pared with  the  large  ridges  that  (iice  the  west,  and 
stretch  out  from  Bolton  beyond  Chorley,  and  from 
the  south  side  ofGarstang  to  above  Hornby;  these 
are  so  closely  coated  with  it,  in  most  parts  in  that 
direction,  as  to  have  an  extreniely  gloomy  aspect.  In 
examining  the  extensive  range  in  the  latter  situation, 
it  was  likewise  observed,  that  the  slopes  towards  the 
east  were,  in  generalj  much  less  thickly  covered  with 
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it  (lian  lljose  lying  in  llie  conkary  direction,  aoJ 
that  coiisidcmbie  spaces  appeared  to  be  almost  per- 
fectly free  from  if.  This  may,  Ijowcvlt,  in  some  mea* 
sure  (Ic'pcrKl  upon  tlic  rocky  subslrala  being  occa- 
sionally of  the  limestone  kiiu]^  on  which  it  ib  rarely 
found - 

Tlie  soil  where  the  heath  jilant  is  mrt  whh  is  sel- 
dom of  a  very  ^ood  quality,  hul  it  mostly  contains 
materials  that,  tinder  proper  inauagemcut,  are  capable 
of  being  formed  into  productive  IujkK  It  rarely  exists 
but  where  there  h  a  sn[KrficiMl  striitnm  of  peiity  mat- 
ter of  greater  or  less  depth*  In  all  (lusc  tracts  on 
both  sides  the  Sands  this  is  caiiBtanlly  the  casCi  and 
in  some  instances  the  peaty  bed  is  by  no  means  of  an 
inconsiderable  depth,  It  is,  generally,  thinrjer  thp 
liigher  you  advance  on  the  sides  of  the  hilly  blopes, 
^^liere  heath  grows,  being  often  ratli^^T  deep  in  the 
more  declining  and  level  parts.  Where  these  beds 
of  peaty  muterials  are  much  blended  with  earthy  mat- 
ters, as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  ranges  of  moory 
land  in  this  county,  the  heath  is  thin,  and  (here  is 
much  grass  rising  amongst  it,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
sward  th^t  is  more  or  less  tender  in  proportion  to  its 
prevalence  ;  while,  under  the  contrary  circumstances, 
the  surface  is  quite  loose  and  open,  from  (he  closeness 
and  continued  decay  of  the  heath  and  other  plants. 
They  of  course,  in  the  first  case,  partake  much  of  the 
nnture  of  good  loamy  friable  mould,  and,  being  spread 
out  upon  the  rocky  substrata  witliout  much  other  in- 
terposing matter,  constitute  the  soil  of  large  portions 
of  the  tops  and  higher  parts  of  the  hilly  ridges,  as  well 
as  the  lower  elevations  and  more  gentle  swells*  In 
Qlber  situations  the  loose  peaty  stratum  ii  often  inter- 
mixed wilh|  and  depoi»ited  upon,  materials  that  arc 
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of  a  heavy  and  sliffisli  qu^litj.  These  arc  commonly 
a  bard  tenacious  sort  of  chi  joy  substance^  of  a  bluci^li 
grey  colour,  which  is  so  much  intermixed  with  peaty 
earth  in  some  places,  as  (o  have  a  blackish  appear- 
ance ;  under  this,  tliere  is*  mostly  a  bed  of  pretty  solid 
stijf  material,  thai  has  sometimes  a  grea^  resemblance 
of  marl,  but  at  others,  is  much  bteiided  with  a  fine 
white  or  greyi?*h  Siind.  These  substances  have  very 
different  depths  in  different  situations,  as  from  six  or 
seven  inches^  to  two,  three,  or  more  feet,  in  each.  The 
latter  is  in  some  cases  found  of  great  thicknes^s.  In 
some  of  tlie  lower  parts,  a  sort  of  coarse  sandy  gravel 
is  met  with  underneath  the  stiff  grey-coloured  sub- 
stance, but  this  is  not  very  fnqnently  the  ciisc.  These 
are  the  different  sorts  of  materials  that  form  llie  soils 
of  mo^t  of  the  moors  about  Boltrm  and  Cliorley  to 
Jitackburn,  as  well  as  those  of  LougridgeFell,  Wyers- 
dale,  Guernmaor,  Cafon,  Clau^hton,  Tatliam,  and 
several  others  that  lie  near  to  ihcm  Lancaster  and 
Scotforth  Moors  have  more  of  the  stiff  clayey  material 
in  the  composition  of  tinnr  soils,  which  is  often  veined 
with  a  yeUow  ferruginous  matter,  and  thi'y  are,  in 
general,  of  less  depth  in  bolb  tlieir  surface  matters  and 
understrata.  On  the  norlh  5i<le  of  the  sands  the 
moory  portions  of  land  are  mostly  thinner  than  those 
on  the  south,  but  they  have  grvnerully  more  of  the 
earthy,  and  less  of  the  peaty,  ^rey  cla^-ey,  and  white 
stiff  materials,  in  their  soils.  They  are  likewise,  on  the 
whole,  more  trre  from  stagnant  moisture,  and  more 
dispos<*d  to  throw  up  grass,  mid  form  a  sward,  as  is 
evident  from  wl»at  has  been  mentioned  above* 

In  some  of  (he  lower  ranges  f»f  moory  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sand.s,  that  have  considerable  depths 
uf  mixed  surface  soil  of  the  above  kinds  lying  on  the 
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stiff  retentive  clayey  bottom,  there  is  an  interimlxture 
of  Iieatli  and  rushes  in  different  parts,  but  the  former 
is  generally  thin,  patchy,  and  weak,  while  the  latter 
are  of  very  strong  growth.  This  is  the  case  in  some 
parts  of  Wyersdalc  nmors,  those  near  Colne,  and 
above  Wtny^  and  in  small  portions  in  many  of  Ihe 
others  in  different  places. 

11.  Deep  Moss,  and  Peafy  Land* 

Though  the  tracts  of  this  sort  of  land  are  of  but  very 
■mall  extent,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  moor 
and  mountain  kinds,  ytt  Uvm  their  number  they 
form  no  inconsiderable  aggregate  quantity.  They 
are  equally  met  with  in  the  hollows  of  the  high 
mountainous  ridges,  the  declivites  of  the  hills,  and 
the  extended  plains  below  both,  but  are  of  much  the 
greatest  extent  in  the  last  situation. 

The  principal  plants  that  arc  met  with  in  the  Lan* 
cashire  mosses,  are  different  varieties  of  htath  or  hea- 
ther (erica) y  gale  or  bog* myrtle  (mi/rica  gtil^)^  crow- 
berry  (empetrum  nigrum)  j  marsh-rosemary  (andro' 
medapolifolia)^  Lancashire  asphodel  { anlhcricum  os» 
sifragumjy  cranberry  (vaccinium  occj/coctus);  seve- 
ral sorts  of  rush,  as  the  common  and  field  (juncui 
conglomoraius  and  campestrcs)^  different  kinds  of 
bog-rush  fschmnus)^  common  bulrush  (scirpus  lacus' 
Iris)^  club-rush  (scirpus  palustris)^  common  reed 
(arundo  phragmitcs)^  deer*s-bair  (scirpus  cmspiio* 
susjf  wire-bent  and  sprct  (juncus  squarrosus  and 
articulatus)^  bog-moss  (sphagnum  palustre),  bog- 
cottons  (criophorum-  poli/stachion  and  vaginatum)^ 
and  different  careses  and  coarse  grasses. 

The  mosses  of  this  district  are  generally  of  the  great- 
est depths  where  situated  iji  the  level  tracts^  as  those 
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pear  the  batiks  of  the  Irwell  and  the  (own  of  Pilling. 
They  are  almost  uni far n»ly  constituted  of  two  bcds| 
that  differ  Tery  much  in  their  colours ;  the  upper^ 
^faich  is  pretty  constantly  formed  in  thin  lamina,  has 
generally  a  brownish  or  liglit  mahogany  appearance, 
while  the  lower  has  seUloni  any  ihing  of  a  kiminated 
struct4ire,  and  is  of  a  dark  black  colour.  The  former 
is  mostly  \cry  open  and  spongy  in  its  quality,  but  the 
latter  hard  and  compact,  approaching  much  towards 
4he  nature  of  vegetable  earth.  Below  the  solid  bed  of 
black  peat  there  is  in  most  cases  a  clayey  or  marley 
Bltff  Hubstaace,  that  is  occasionally  intermixed  with 
a  finr  whitish  kind  of  sand,  whirU,  in  many  instances, 
especially  in  the  lesfi  deep  mosses,  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  original  surface  of  the  land,  as,  where  it  is 
applied  over  the  top  of  the  moss,  grasses  and  other 
field  plants  speedily  rise,  similar  to  those  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds*  This  clayey  material  differs  ranch 
in  its  appearance  in  different  places,  but  is  very  fre- 
quently of  a  hlneivh  grey  colour.  Rocky  strata  are 
also  bonif'tinies  met  with  Mow  the  peaty  raatteri 
mostly  either  of  the  red  rock  or  limestone  kinds,  bul 
thew  lire  not  very  frequent.  Both  sorts  are  found 
under  that  part  of  Chat-moss  which  stretches  up  to- 
wards Worsley,  and  (he  latter  in  several  of  (he  little 
moasy  portions  in  (he  northern  part  of  the  county, 
as  (fao^e  of  Leighton  and  Stlverdale,  &c. 

As  a  strong  marl  has  lately  been  met  with  under- 
nealfa  the  southern  part  of  Chat-moss,  it  is  not  impro- 
babie  but  that  it  may  exist  in  the  large  range  of  moss 
land  that  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  above  it. 
But,  though  it  has  not  been  discovered  under  any 
part  of  these  numerous  tracts  of  deep  mosses,  so  far  as 
ftc  know^  jnif  as  a  rich  sort  of  blue  or  greyish  clay 
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or  clayey  marl  forms  the  bed  of  many  parts  of  Traf^ 
furtl-tnoss,  i(  may,  notwithstanding!  exist  in  them. 

The  smaller  tracts  of  moss  ground  that  lie  not  far 
from  the  towns  of  Prc4»cot  and  Ormskirk,  are  not,  in 
gimeral,  tvtthuut  a  stitFiTih  sort  of  clay,  or  a  niistuTe  of 
clay  and  sand|  at  the  bottoms  of  them,  which  may  be 
benr*£cially  employed  upon  their  surfaces  whenever 
I  h  t  'y  a  re  a  I  tern  p  t  t'd  t  o  be  i  in  p  ro  vcd , 

Tint  alluvial  cliiycy  and  sandy  materials  conbtanlly 
found  below  the  extensive  chain  of  mosses  that  com- 
mences at  St.  Michaers,  and  stretches  out  by  Pilling 
to  Ciickerham,  are  commonly  of  a  good  qualKy, 
having  bttsn  evidently  formed  at  some  remote  period 
by  the  agency  of  water*  The  clayey  matter  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  rich  deposition  in  a  great 
number  of  places  where  it  was  examined  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  its  properties. 

ThiTe  is  likewise  a  tract  of  moss  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  estuary  formed  by  (he  river  Lune,  at  a 
little  distance  below  the  town  of  Ileyshara,  that  has 
the  bottom  materials  of  a  similar  quality  in  most  re- 
spects, though  perhaps  of  jjomewhat  less  depth. 

In  the  spaces  of  moss-land  which  are  met  with  on 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  district,  the  bottom 
strata  of  clayey  and  sandy  materials  are  seldom  either 
of  so  great  a  thickness,  or  of  so  rich  a  quality,  being 
mostly,  perhaps^  formed  by  the  substauces  washed 
down  from  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  groundst 


III-  Holme  and  Vallej/  Land, 

From  the  great  number  of  elevated  ranges  of  land 
met  with  in  this  county,  and  the  various  streams  of 
water  produced  in  consequence  of  them,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  large  portions  of  holme  and  rick 
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TaUcy  soils  in  different  places.  Taking  in  all  the 
little  narrow  and  confined  vales,  their  extent  is  indeed 
very  considerable.  They  differ,  Fiowcver,  much  in 
their  properties,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  «i- 
Ittiitions  and  other  circiinibla rices.  WfuTC  there  are 
rivers  or  small  streams  passing  through  Ihenii  tbey 
are  commonly  richer  than  \vhcrc  these  are  not  met 
urith ;  and  where  they  are  of  considerable  breadths, 
and  ihe  rivers  slow  in  their  course,  ihey  are  also  gene- 
rally more  fertile  than  where  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
This  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  the  appearance 
of  the  rich  fine  extended  vales  of  the  Lune  and  (he 
Ribble,  when  compared  with  the  more  narrow  and  cir- 
cumscribed ones  in  several  other  parts  of  the  district. 

The  soils  in  most  of  the  vallicsi  washeii  by  large 
streams,  having  a  slow  molion,  appeiir  to  Im?  of  a  water- 
formed  kind.  They  therefore  consist  chiefly  of  a  mi:^- 
tufc  of  fine  earthy  materials  possessing  great  fertility, 
ttnd  from  the  nature  of  the  situations  in  which  this 
Hail  is  principally  found,  it  is  denominated  holmcj 
or  hangh  land.  The  thickness  of  (his  rich  bed  of  soil, 
is  very  difTerent  in  different  places,  according  as  tliey 
are  more  or  less  favourable  for  (he  deposition  <*f  the 
srdiment*  It  is  met  wiUi  in  (he  vallit^s  of  the  l-une, 
the  Ribhie,  and  the  Wyer,  varying  from  one  fool  to 
three  or  ft»ur,  and  in  a  few  places  still  deeper,  but  (he 
general  meclmm  d<*plfi  is  probably  not  more  than  about 
Iwo  feet,  li  rests  upon  bottom  substances  of  different 
kinds  in  difHTcnt  parts,  not  only  of  the  same  valley, 
but  of  the  different  valley  tracts.  In  the  vallies  of  the 
Lune,  the  Wyer,  and  some  others,  (he  bottoms  are 
very  frequently  of  the  strong  coarse  gravelly  dcscrip- 
tion,  sometimes  a  finer  sort  of  sand,  and  occasioniilly 
rock*     From  the  loose  nature  of  the  substrata  of  the 
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soils  of  these  valley  lands,  they  are  exposed  to  mucb 
injury  by  the  rivers,  which  undermine  and  carry  awaj 
large  portions  of  the  surface.  This  is  particulafly  the 
ca^e  ill  many  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Lnne^  from 
Caton  to  above  Mcllin^,  The  same  thing  occasion^ 
ally  happens  oji  the  Ixjrdcrs  of  the  Ribble,  Wycr,  and 
other  large  rivers j  but  the  tniscbicf  is  c^enerally  much 
less  extensive,  as  the  soils  of  the  vales  in  which  they 
flow,  have  for  the  most  part  much  firmer  substrata 
to  fest  upon.  In  that  of  the  Ribble,  thout^h  in  some 
instances  sand  and  gravel  are  rael  with,  the  under- 
strata are  more  commonly  strong  clay,  stiJf  marl,  and 
stratified  rock. 

The  soils  in  all  the  small  valley  tracts  nearly  or 
wholly  wilhont  streams  of  water,  are  of  an  inferior 
quality,  partaking  much  of  the  qualities  of  the  rising 
grounds  that  surround  them,  from  the  appearance  of 
which,  a  tolerable  judgmetit  may  in  general  be 
formed  concerning  them-  Where  the  higlier  ranges 
abound  in  peaty  matter  little  intermixed  with  clayey,, 
loamy,  or  sandy  materials,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  the  vale  lands  consist  of  a  sort  of  light  peaty 
loam;  but  in  cases  where  the  more  elevated  conti- 
guous kinds  are  chiefly  loamy  and  sandy^  the  soil  of 
I  he  vallies  is  in  common  that  of  a  ricl»  sandy  loam. 
These  are  llie  two  principal  distinctions  of  soil  in  the 
small  and  more  confined  valh*y  IraclSf  The  former  iiir 
very  frequently  met  with  in  the  narrow  vales  that  sa 
often  present  ihemstlvcs  towards  the  south-east  border 
of  the  county,  in  all  tlte  distance  from  Rf>chdale  to 
Colne,  and  from  that  (own  by  Blackburn  to  Unry; 
but  tlic  latter  is  more  prevalent  in  those  situated  more 
norihv^ard,  and  almost  invariably  in  those  on  the 
north  side  the  Sands  beyond  Lancaster. 
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The  whole  of  the  land  formed  by  the  rallies,  is  con- 
ytanlly  of  high  value,  constituting  the  rich  gracing 
pastures  or  meadows  of  the  district*  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  fiocr  tract  of  ground,  than  that  which 
the  Vnle  of  Lune  presents  in  the  whole  dlbtance  from 
Lancaster  to  nearly  the  bri<tpe  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale* 
It  is  de*^p,  rich,  and  capable  of  carrying  a  prodigious 
stock,  esp^^cially  about  lloruhy,  where  it  swiUs  out 
conhtiderably,  as  it  rounds  by  Mdling,  Tuui^tal,  and 
Borrow-hall. 

Nor  are  the  lands  of  the  vales  of  Ribble,  Darwen, 
Wyer,  &c*  much  less  valuable,  though  managed 
under  a  more  mixed  system  of  husbandry ;  the  pasture 
and  grass  ]K>rtions  are  mostly  of  very  good  qualitieS| 
supporting  much  slock,  and  supplying  abundant 
crops  of  hay.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that 
part  of  the  Ribble  tract  that  extends  from  below 
Rilxihester,  nearly  to  AV bailey,  in  almost  the  wbole 
of  the  Vale  of  Da r wen,  and  in  a  great  part  of  that  of 
the  Wyer,  both  alx>ve  and  below  Wyer  side*  The 
arable  parts  of  each  of  them  are  in  general  deep,  rich, 
and  productive-  In  the  Ribble  vale,  about  Tamels- 
berry,  the  soil  on  one  side  tlje  river  is  light  and  fri- 
able, finely  adapted  for  turnips,  and  on  the  other 
strong  enough  for  wheat  and  beans.  In  the  other  two 
valley  tracts,  it  is  commonly  of  sncli  a  quality  as  to 
admit  almost  any  sorts  of  crops  under  proper  manage- 
ment. The  quantities  of  land  in  the  two  last  are, 
however,  small,  when  compare<i  with  the  grt!at  extent 
of  that  of  the  Ribble. 

IV.  Rich  Loam  and  Snnd^  Land* 
The  extent  of  land  occupied  by  soils  of  tliii  nature 
is  very  considerable,  including  tht  whole  spactr  bHwcea 
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the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  and  l>clween  the  sca^ 
coast  and  the  first  rtsin^b  of  the  high  chain  of  hil?^ 
towards  the  east.  The  whole  range  is  in  a  ^rent  mea- 
sure level,  but  more  espcciurllj  m  it  spreads  on  I  to  the 
south  and  west.  In  resrpect  to  siliintioiij  and  tlie  qua- 
lities of  tlie  soil,  it  must  unqneslionably  be  cnnhidered 
as  bj  much  the  finest  district  in  tlie  count >,  ihc  for- 
mer being  mostly  warm  and  oiitd,  and  tlio  latter  in 
gencrnl  deep,  rich,  and  prod  net  ive. 

The  superficial  bed  of  soil  in  nearly  the  whole  of  fhii 
large  tract  of  ground,  may  be  said  lo  be  of  a  loamy  na- 
ture. The  most  nsnal  colours  of  tliis  sort  of  snil  iu  tliis 
county,  are  yellow,  red,  brown^  and  l)lack.  The 
yellow  is  the  most  pure  and  free  from  mixture,  being 
found  where  the  lantl  tia;*  been  but  litde  siibjrct  to  iiU 
lage-cuUivation.  Tlie  red  cxtemis  above  llie  rock  of 
the  same  colour,  and  is  much  intermixed  with  it«  The 
brown  and  black  loams  present  themselves  wbere  the 
lands  have  been  much  under  I  lie  plough,  and  arc 
much  blended  with  rich  materials  of  other  kinds,  as 
those  from  manures  of  different  sorts.  In  some  situa- 
tions they  are  aho  greatly  mi^ed  with  black  peaty 
earth,  and  in  others  with  mnd. 

The  yellow  loams  are  generally  capable  of  being 
made  good  soils  with  but  little  trouble,  and  (he  black, 
brotfn,  and  red,  luwc  for  llie  most  part  rich  proper- 
ties, but  the  peaty  loams  are  of  an  inferior  quality  • 

In  proceeding  from  the  &outb-ea$t,  wlicre  I  he  county 
commences  opposire  Stockport,  by  M-mcliester,  rlien 
turning  to  the  left  by  Pendleton,  Worsley,  I.eigh; 
Newton,  Ashton,  Up  Holland,  Cro.sfon,  and  Long- 
ton,  io  Penworlham,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Uibblr  to  the 
north*west,  and  returning  thence  above  WaUon-lc- 
Dale,  by    Chorley,  Little   Bolton^    Bury,  R>cht)alei 
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[Rojion,  Oldham,  and  A^^hforr-umlcr-Line,  ihe  whole 
I  of  the  land  includtnl  in  ibis  ransje,  is  in  gem^nil  of 
the  6lifl[i%h    loamjr    kind.     Below  Maochei^ler,   and   at 
Mtddletoni   it  is  often   mixed    with   sand  ;     betwreii 
Manchester   and  VV<»nlev,  in   one  or  two  places  rety 
[strontc;  H  is  also  stilf  aboiit  Mutton,  Choubt-nt,  and 
[Leigh,  and  all  the  way  to  near  NcwtDii,  where  it  is  rpii- 
dered  lighlrr  by  the  inteimixfnrc  of  a  small  portion  of 
samiy  matter  of  a  darkiiih  colour.  To  the  west  of  Hay- 
I* dock  Lotlge,  there  is  a  small  tract  that  has  almost  tlie 
|lenacitj   of  a  rlay<      Btit   about   Ashtnn,  and    from 
that  to   Bolfon,  and  thence  by  Wigan  in  the   whole 
breadth,  (o  the   Ribble,  it  is   commonJy  a  mo<!eratc 
loan:!,    in  some   places  of  a  peaty    nature,  in   others 
much   mixed    with  ve*relable    matter,  and  of  a  dark 
apjwarance.      Close    around    Crnston,    it    is    a    rich 
alluvial  sandy  loam  ;  but   as  you  approach  Peiurrir^- 
tbam,  it  has  almost  the  stiffness  of  a  clay.     This  I  ob- 
served to  be  particularly  the  case  in  the  township  of 
llutton  and   those  adjointnjg^.     In  some  places  above 
Bolton,   there  is  a  good  stron<^  loum  on  the  red  rock 
bottom,  but  not  of  great  depth.     From  the  last  town 
to  Mancficstcr,  in  most  of  the  breadth,  it  is  commonly 
a  good  stroner  loam  ;  in  several  places  diTp  and  rich, 
e»p«*cially  n^ar  ihe  !>urdi'rs  of  the  didcrent  liirge  rivers. 
It  becomes   thinner  towards   Bury,  as  it  rises  to  the 
hills,  AM  bt*low  Oldfiam,  to  the  gretil  public  roadj  is  \n 
Common  a  gr«»4l  ricli  lojinu 

The  large  Iract  that  extends  from  the  above  great 
road  by  Warrington,  Liverpijol,  and  Ormskirk,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Douglas  at  lleskeffi  J>ank,  ainl 
from  the  banks  of  the  Mer«<ey  and  Irish  Sea,  to  the 
line  of  division  just  noticed,  is  a  range  of  bnd  that 
has  great  fertility,  being  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  v(v 
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getahic  loam  of  consklcrablc  depth.  The  little  space 
tbat  lies  between  the  river  Irwcll  and  the  Mersej  below 
Martcfaester,  is  quite  of  Lids  quality,  rich,  and  often  of 
u  very  black  colour.  The  same  i)Ort  of  soil  also  occurs 
Ui  various  other  places,  but  is  particularly  cunspicnons 
about  Wairington,  St.  Helei/s,  ufid  all  round  Orms* 
kirk.  About  the  first  place,  it  has  often  u  bottom  of 
strutifled  red  rock,  but  in  the  others  frequently  a  clayey 
marl,  atid  occasionally  a  whitisii  sand.  In  the  last 
situation  there  is  likewise  a  large  portion  of  peaty  niat« 
tcr  in  its  composition.  Above  Warrington,  about 
Winwick,  it  is  a  stronger  loam  with  less  vegetable 
matter,  and  continues  of  the  same  quality  lu  a  great 
measure  nearly  from  the  former  town,  by  Prescot  and 
Knowsley,  till  vrithin  a  short  space  of  Liverpool,  where 
it  becomes  much  intermixed  with  a  reddish  11  ne  sanely 
which  iiidved  almost  forms  the  whale  soil  in  some 
places  ;  but  in  all  this  extent  more  towards  the  bor« 
ders  of  the  Mersey,  it  frequently  presents  the  rich 
black  appearance.  At  A  Her  ton  and  Great  Woo  It  on, 
it  is  mixed  witfi  sand,  and  the  red  rock  sometimes 
approaches  so  near  the  surface,  as  to  be  broken  by 
the  pluugh. 

In  the  tract  to  the  north  of  Liverpool,  on  both  sides 
the  great  road,  the  soil  is  mostly  a  still  stronger  and 
stifler  loam,  but  in  many  parts  much  mixed,  and  of  a 
dark  colour.  It  has  nearly  the  same  qualities  till  it 
approaches  Ormskirk,  wliere  it  changes  to  a  peaty 
loam,  as  already  noticed.  As  it  advances  towards 
the  coast,  it  also  becomes  of  a  much  more  sandy 
qualify,  and  there  arc  small  spaces  almost  wholly 
of  this  nature.  In  this  distance,  there  is  in  seve« 
rat  places  evidently  a  clay  and  clayey  marl  bot* 
lom,  and  in  a  few  places  rock  shows  itself.    From  this 
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(own,  unni  if  ^ffHces  the  line  alreatly  raaffiSooiit,  and 
nearly  rrachcs  the  exlrcme  point  at  llcskeUi'bank,  it 
it  mucli  blended  with  poaty  matter,  larc^r  spaces  being 
ol'lfo  inliolly  of  this  description.  Towards  the  coaat 
it  h  again  sandy,  and  there  are  some  marshy  spots  of 
small  dimensions.  In  tliis  tract,  white  sand  cm  clay 
with  roarl  bt'low,  is  the  most  eommon  stibstratura;  the 
lock  seldom  appears. 

The  whole  of  this  fine  extensive  range  of  ground, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  obviously  suited 
to  the  prodoctton  of  almost  c^ery  sort  of  vegetable  that 
eao  be  coUivatcd  in  the  Reld,  is  in  general  under  a 
■ort  of  combined  system  of  grass,  grain,  and  horticuU 
tural  crops,  in  which^  however,  the  two  last  l)ear  but 
a  very  small  proportion  totliat  of  the  gr^ss,  perhaps 
not  much  irore  than  a  fourth:  this  is  evidently  a 
great  deal  too  small  a  proportion,  especially  when  the 
immense  popnlifion  of  the  different  large  towns  of 
this  district  of  the  county  is  considered,  and  also  the 
very  l>ad  state  of  much  of  the  sward  land* 

In  all  the  range  of  land  for  some  distance  from  the 
ixmks  of  (he  river  Mersey,  extending  from  the  great  road 
near  Stockport,  by  Warrington,  considerably  beyond 
the  (own  of  Liverpool,  potatoes  and  a  few  other  crops 
are  raised  in  the  liorficultur.d  nieihorl,  along  with  g ruin 
and  green  crops.  This  is  the  chief  manugeinent  about 
Stretforil,  and  nmny  parts  of  the  pari^sh  of  Flixton  ; 
but  the  fields  of  grain  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
patches  of  turnips  few.  It  prevails  still  more  in  the 
vicinity  of  Warrington,  wilh  more  grain  and  tyniips. 
It  also  prediimi  nates  in  the  nei^hbonrhood  of  Wool  lorn 
Allerton,  (iarston,  and  other  placets  in  the  pari^^li  of 
Cbildwalli  with  a  considerable  increase  of  grain  and 
green  eattle^crops ;  the  sprinkling  of  turnips  is  here  by 
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no  means  incDnsiderablc.  It  is  met  wilh  in  Ktrkdate 
and  olber  parts  of  the  parish  of  Walton,  but  with 
less  grain  and  fewer  green  crops.  The  same  system 
is  likewise  noticeablf;  around  Ormskirk  to  the  west, 
below  Oldbom,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Mtddleton,  particularly  towards  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, on  the  east  side  of  the  district.  It  is  seen  also 
in  some  other  places  still  more  to  the  northward,  in  a 
smaller  degree;  but  grass  and  a  little  grain  is  there  the 
most  common  application  of  the  land.  The  same  me* 
thod  prevails  in  most  of  the  middle  portions  of  the 
district,  as  about  Wigan,  Prescot,  Leigli,  &c.  Patches 
of  turnips,  or  other  sorts  of  green  vegetables,  are  in 
these  places  rarely  met  with. 

All  the  sorts  of  grain  are  ociasionalty  grown  in  each 
of  these  diSerent  parts,  but  oats  and  wheat  are  in  gene* 
ral  the  most  predominant.  Barley  is,  however,  fre- 
quently met  with  towards  the  coast  on  the  west  side  of 
this  extensive  division  of  the  county. 


V.  Clayty  Loam^  and  Alluvial  Land* 

The  district  of  country  that  contains  land  of  thfi 
nature,  is  of  less  extent  than  the  preceding,  but  equally 
flat  and  regular  in  its  surface.  The  lower  and  more 
flat  portion  of  it  constitutes  the  tract  of  rich  grain  land 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fylde.  It  com- 
mences on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kibble,  and 
stretches  out  to  the  southern  border  of  the  Lone,  and 
from  the  coast  of  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountainoui 
ridges  towards  the  east.  In  regard  to  situation,  it  it 
somewhat  less  favoumblc,  being  more  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  boisterous  west  winds,  and  |>erhaps  more 
wet  in  consequence  of  the  nearness  of  the  hills;  but 
the  soil|  though  of  a  much   more  stiff  and  adhesive  \ 
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quality 9  is  in  general  ^ood|  and  capable  of  aflTording 
full  crops  under  su liable  drainage^  and  proper  inaoage* 
menu 

Tbc  more  sapcrficial  ^rtliy  layer  of  soil  in  Ibe  whole 
of  this  tract,  inay  with  propriety  be  denominated  a 
strong  loam,  niore  or  less  of  the  clayey  kind,  accord* 
.  ing  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  other  circum- 
stances, 

lo  most  of  the  space  from  the  town  of  Preston »  on 
the  south,  to  <he  banks  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  a  good 
moderate  clayey  loam,  readily  broken  down  into  a 
powdery  state;  but  as  it  extends  northerly  to  Garstang^ 
and  east  and  weM  to  the  same  place,  in  tlie  directions 
of  Ribbleton,  Goosnargh,  above  Barton,  by  Claughton^ 
and  by  Ashton,  Lea,  Salwick,  CatfortJi,  above  Sow- 
erby  and  Myerscough,  it  is  of  a  stronger  quality. 
About  Broughton  and  Barton,  very  stiff  with  clay  and 
marl,  and  sometimes  freestone  rock  below,  and  in 
some  places  of  a  reddish  colour,  having  probably  red 
rock  at  some  depth  underneath  it.  At  Claughton  and 
Myerscough,  sometimes  strong,  and  at  others  much 
intermixed  with  peaty  matter;  it  continues  of  rather  a 
stiff  qoality  more  to  the  north,  with  a  clayey  bottom. 
Above  Preston,  in  an  easterly  direction,  it  is  frequently 
also  of  a  stifhiih  nature,  except  wbere  much  blended  with 
peat  earth,  having  often  a  thin  layer  of  a  sortofgranu* 
lated  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  provincially  termed 
talbrainy  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
surface;  then  perfect  clay  and  marL  This  catbrain 
loain  prevaib  in  many  other  places;  I  saw  it  on  the 
large  farm  at  Cottam-hall  to  the  west,  and  in  some 
situations  still  further  on  in  the  same  direction*  It  was 
likewise  mentioned  to  me  as  at  some  distance  more 
tp  Ibe  east.     lo  the  townships  of  Wbittingham  and 
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Goosnargh,  the  soil  U  generally  of  a  strong  qimitt/, 
lying  on  clay  or  marl. 

Below  Preston  to  llic  left,  the  soil  is  for  a  little  way 
a  moderate  clayey  loaiti)  in  some  s]>olfi  ificliniti^  to  a 
tandy  nature,  and  alohg  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  it 
winds  to  the  north-west,  (here  (is  a  fine  plot  of  marsh 
land  closely  set  with  good  natural  grnsit  plants,  the 
soil  of  which  may  be  said  to  l)e  an  alluvial  loami 
Iiaving  evidently  the  marks  of  being  water-formed. 
About  Tucketh-hall  the  land  is  a  jrood  medium  soil  of 
f  he  above  quality,  but  becomes  much  heavier  and  more 
Btiflf  in  the  townships  of  Cottam,  Lea,  Halwick  and 
Barlell,  continuing  much  the  i>ame  beyond  Wood- 
Plumplon,  where,  as  it  advances  towards  Calforlh, 
Sovvcrby  and  Myerscough,  it  b  in  many  plact'S  much 
bUiidcd  with  peal,  regaining,  f«s  it  procec^ls  more 
liorlherl}',  its  moderate  loamy  character.  For  some 
distance  beyond  the  town  of  Carstang  it  preserves 
nearly  the  same  quality,  only  it  is  rather  more  dry, 
exclianging  in  different  parts  its  clayey  and  marley 
substrata,  for  ihat  of  the  free£tone  rock.  Near 
Lancaster  the  surface  layer  gets  more  of  a  friable 
nature,  and  approaches  to  the  state  of  a  strong* 
ish  pure  loam,  being  much  less  mixed  with 
clay.  Dot  clay  and  marl  are  often  the  understrata. 
In  the  townships  of  Forton  and  Clevely  the  soil  is  of  a 
very  unequal  nature,  sometimes  deep  and  rich,  and 
sometimes  poor  and  thin.  Here,  as  well  as  higher  up 
towards  Wyersdale,  1  noticed  patches  occasionalljr 
studded  with  furze  of  a  poor  stunted  growth*  It  is 
more  equal,  ajid  appears  to  be  better  in  EHeL  Turnings  I 
to  the  left  tfom  Garstaiig,  the  soil  usually  liiet  with  it 
a  clayey  loam  of  a  rather  strong  quality  in  all  the  dis« 
|ancc  to  Cockerbujn.     In  the  townships  of  Kirkland, 
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Natebj^and  WinTnarley,  it  is  quite  of  lliis  description, 
except  as  it  approaches  the  great  tract  of  mosses, 
where  it  becomefl  of  course  much  intermixed  wilh  that 
fiubslance.  At  Cockerham,  where  the  peaty  matter  has 
been  removed,  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff  loamy  clay, 
blendt^d  with  a  littU?  peaty  mould  ;  but  in  a  great  part 
of  the  fine  valley  that  extemh  nearly  to  Glasson-point, 
it  is  of  a  dt*pp  rich  alluvial  quality,  much  mixed  wilh 
black  mould.  The  tract  of  marsh  land  stretching  to 
Ibe  sea  coast  h  ako  of  the  loamy  alluvial  kind,  much 
blended  with  sea-sand.  The  higher  range  of  land  by 
Thurnhamdiall  and  Ashton  to  Lancaster,  is  of  a 
much  less  stiff  and  more  friable  dry  nature.  It  is 
likewise  deep  and  good  about  the  Grange,  and  several 
places  more  to  the  northward.  Freestone  rock  here 
often  forms  the  substrulum,  but  marl  and  clay  arc 
pretty  commonly  nuH  with.  There  is  a  space  of 
ground  to  the  west  of  the  (own  of  Lancaster,  stretch* 
logout  io  the  soutliern  border  of  the  estuary  formed 
by  the  river  Lune,  which  possesses  a  soil  in  ttie  upper 
part,  of  the  rich  loamy  clay  kind,  but  as  it  advances 
towards  the  banks  of  tlie  river  it  becomes  iilhivial.  The 
whole  is  deep  fine  land  of  great  fertility,  in  the  state  of 
grass.  In  the  Fylde  tract  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Towards  the  south 
and  west,  as  it  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  estuary 
formed  by  the  Kibble,  and  the  coast  of  the  sea,  where 
ibe  surface  is  much  varied  by  little  flats  and  gentte 
swells,  the  soil  on  the  higher  portions  is  mostly  a 
good  strong  clayey  loam,  while  in  the  lower  spaces  it 
is  lighter,  and  often  much  blended  wilh  peaty  mouldy 
but  as  it  extends  to  the  north  and  west  to  the  sea  coast, 
aod  becomes  almost  a  perfect  flat,  the  soil  is  in  general 
fi  i  alluvial^ 
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alluvial,  various  pnH  ions  present  in^  (lie  mostsntUfncforj 
marksoflhismcHleQffurmatiottjbofli  iutliennUirtofdteir 
stltiatioii,  the  appeaninc4^  af  iheir  carlhy  U'cJa,  {ititl  the 
inifiibiT  of  marine  productions  wliicli  <irf  fownl  in  (hem. 
Tli«  land  about  Clifton,  Nck^ton,  Frrcklrtonj  and 
JSrirttng,  is  moi»lIj  a  deep,  atrotig  clityey  Imim,  of  an 
excel l(*nt  qualify  for  wheiit  and  bcaiijt,  and  if  conlinues 
of  nearly  the  same  good  kind  to  Kirklianu  Below 
Clifton  and  Newton  there  is  a  fine  tract  of  mur&lif 
lying  on  the  borders  of  llic  estuary  of  llie  Ribblc,  But 
it  is  more  clayey  in  tlic  towriTiliips  of  Treales,  Medlari 
Greeniialgh,  Tbislleton,  and  Singleton.  It  is  inclined 
to  jjeat  at  Wliarlcss,  anil  beyond,  nearer  the  banks  of 
the  Wyer.  Good  medinm  soil  of  the  same  sort  h  met 
^ith  about  the  Ecctestons  and  Larbrick  ;  but  it  be- 
comes peaty  towards  St.  Michaefs,  From  Rebby,  and 
KirklmiB  to  Westby  and  Plumpton,  mostly  pretty 
fttroTip^,  with  some  peuty  tracts,  and  occa^tonally  a 
mixtyre  of  sand.  Nearly  the  same,  but  almost  without 
peat,  from  Kirkham  to  Lytham  ;  sandy  near  the  shore, 
and  cosnmonly  fine  land  for  turnips  and  barley.  The 
tract  of  cotnmon  near  the  Hall,  ij>agood  piece  of  land^ 
certainly  wortb  enclosing,  and  bringing  into  cultiva- 
tion. Much  peaty  land  about  Weeton  and  tbe  Mar- 
fons,  with  portions  of  good  middling  clayey  loam* 
About  LaytoD^  near  Blackpool,  at  Carleloo,  and  lo 
J^iulton,  it  is  of  a  &til I  stronger  quality.  In  most  of 
the  parish  of  Bispham,  very  strong;  the  whole  of  it 
capiiulbmn  and  nheat  land.  Norberick  and  Little 
Blspbani  the  same;  becomes  rather  a  strongu  II  u  via  I  loam 
towards  Thornton  ;  and  is  partly  of  t  fie  same  quality 
ar»d  partly  a  clayey  loam,  occasionally  intertniied  wilb 
j>ea(y  matleri  in  all  (he  little  tract  betweeu  the  sea-coast 
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and  the  estuary  at  the  moytb  of  the  Wjer,  until  it 
nearly  reaches  the  exframe  p<^iiit  of  (he  land,  whi*n  it 
becomes  greatly  mixed  with  a  whitish  sort  of  sand  and 
iTigciable  earth,  and  on  tbe  border  of  the  coaiit  is  quite 
candy  rabbit*warren. 

The  under-strata  in  most  of  this  large  tract  are  clay 
and  marL  Beyond  RossalUhall  there  is  a  very  fine 
rich  clay,  which  they  apply  on  the  surface  sward  in 
the  same  way  as  marl,  with  very  great  elTect* 

Crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Wj'er  at  this  point,  the 
opposite  bank  rises  considerably,  from  Hackcnsall  by 
Stalmin  to  beyond  Stunnall  in  diOtrent  places;  but 
becomes  almost  quite  flat  both  in  the  dirrction  by  Pree- 
sal  and  Pilling  to  the  sea  border  and  the  great  tract  of 
moss,  and  by  that  of  Rawclttfe  and  8t.  MichacFs  to 
Oarstang-church  town,  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Wyer 
to  the  same  mossy  range.  In  the  former  it  is  nearly  a 
dead  flat,  but  in  the  latter  there  are  occasional  little 
swells,  and  the  ground  in  some  places  shrives  towards 
the  river  from  the  moss^  so  as  to  afford  gcjod  drainage. 

About  Hackensall  the  soil  is  generally  a  strong 
clayey  loam  with  clay  and  marl  below;  good  wheat 
and  bean  land*  At  Slalmin  there  is  both  sandy  and 
clayey  loam  on  abed  of  red  sand,  with  strong  marl 
underneatb*  From  this  town  to  H  tun  nail,  and  thence 
lo  Mambleton,  mostly  a  strotigisb  chiyey  loam,  on  a 
clay  and  marley  bottom.  At  Rawclifie  loam  is  more 
prevalent,  with  a  large  mixture  of  peat  in  some 
places  :  it  continues  of  much  the  same  quality  by  St, 
MichaePs  to  below  Garstang-church  town. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tton^  from  below  Stalmin  by  Preesall  fo  Pdliog-hall, 
bounded  by  tbe  moss  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  olher^ 
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is  of  an  alluvial  nature,  much  intermixed  with  a 
^hitisli  sand  and  peat  earth  in  difft-rerit  parts.  This 
seems  Ihe  i^eneral  nature  of  llie  surface  when  ihe  large 
bed  of  moss  is  removed ;  below,  there  is  commonly  a 
sandy  sort  of  clay,  and  raarl  in  some  places.  At  Pree- 
sali  the  loamy  quality  is  most  predominant.  Near  the 
fica  coast  there  are  a  few  Uttle  portions  of  sandy  marsh 
land,  wliich  have  very  strong  clayey,  or  clayey4oara 
bottoms. 

Grain  and  the  dairy  constitute  the  principal  modes 
of  application  of  the  lands  of  this  division  of  the 
county  ;  but  here  tlie  gra^s  land  bears  ii  much  less 
proportion  to  the  arable  than  in  that  which  precedes 
it,  being  perhaps  much  below  tivo-thirds  of  it  in  the 
whulc.  All  around  Preston,  and  in  most  of  the  range 
Co  (larstang  and  Lancaster,  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
district,  there  is  but  a  thin  sprinkling  of  grain,  with 
very  few  green  crops,  the  system  hcing  in  common  the 
dairy,  for  cheese,  milk,  and  occasionally  butler  :  it  is 
nearly  the  same  to  below  Wood-Plum pton.  Jieyond 
this  the  great  grain  tract  commences,  which  extends 
to  the  borders  of  the  Kibble  and  the  sea  in  different 
directions,  terminating  just  beyond  the  town  of  Cocker- 
ham.  In  the  whole  of  this  range  there  is  but  little 
grass  land,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoods 
of  the  towns,  and  where  there  are  spaces  of  the  mea- 
dow kind  too  wet  for  the  raising  of  grain.  The  sorts 
of  grain  cultivated  arc  mostly  wheat  and  oats,  with  a 
Itlfle  barley  in  some  places.  Beans  are  also  grown  ill 
a  few  instances.  Green  crops  arc  rarely  met  with  in 
any  considerable  extent;  but  the  attention  of  the 
neighbourhood  has  lately  been  directed  to  them  by  the 
successful  exertions  of  Fleetwood  Bold  Hesketh,  Eaq. 
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The  Uncls  of  this  i 


not  of  J 


great  extent, 

and  lie  principally  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
county,  being  divided  by  the  extensive  ranges  of 
muds  and  waters  that  interpose  between  the  point  at 
Silvcrdale  and  the  opposite  rising  grounds  at  Atlith- 
vaite  and  Ulverston.  There  is  also  a  small  tract  of 
this  sort  of  land  on  the  east  !>ide,  extend  irti^  from  below 
the  town  of  Clilhero  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  district,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ribble  to  Pendlc-hilK  The  first  of  those  tracts  that 
lie  near  the  Sands,  begins  on  the  norlJicrn  border  of  the 
Ltine,  and  stretches  owt  from  it  and  that  of  the  estuary 
at  its  mouth  near  Sunderland  Point,  to  the  extreme 
boundary  at  Herring-Sykc,  the  crag  at  Dalton,  and 
Letghton  Beck  beyond  Yealand,  spreading  out  from 
Iheiea  coast  in  all  the  distance  to  the  billy  ranges  of 
noor*land  l)eyond  [laKon,  Kellets,  Caponwray,  fior* 
wick,  and  Priest  Hutton.  The  latter  commences  from 
the  sea  coast  at  the  point  near  Hampside^  and  extends 
to  above  tlie  towns  of  Dalton  and  Ulverston,  rounding 
ont  to  the  sea  in  both  directions.  This  is  |the  tract  of 
Low  Furness,  and  has  the  islands  of  Walney,  Old 
Barrow,  and  a  few  other  of  very  small  dimensions  be* 
longing  to  it.  There  is  likewise  a  small  portion  of 
land  of  this  description  extending  from  Allithwaite  to 
beyond  Flukeborough,  and  bounded  by  the  aca  in  the 
whole  course,  stretching  to  the  bottoms  of  the  rising 
craggy  grounds. 

These  several  tracts  are  marked  by  much  irregula- 
rity aitd  unevenness;  and  frequently  present  a  craggy 
Wd  rocky  aspects    But  there  are^  notwithstanding, 
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many  fine  ranges  of  land  in  most  of  lliemi  where 
the  surfaces  are  pretty  level  and  free  from  krge 
stones  or  rocks,  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a  very  j^ooJ 
qualify.  It  is,  however,  often  rather  ihln,  especially 
in  the  higher  grounds;  but  readily  broken  down^ 
aod  free  from  stagnant  moisture.  Much  of  the  Hater 
portions  in  each  have  a  good  depth  of  soil.  The 
best  !rac(s  are  those  just  above  Lancaster,  including 
the  little  neck  of  land  which  b  frequently  termeil  the 
Little  Fyhle,  and  that  of  the  Low  Furness,  each  of 
which  contains  n  great  deal  of  rich  fine  corn  land. 

From  the  point  at  Sunderland,  where  it  begins^ 
am)  spreads  out  in  one  direction  to  the  sea  coasf^ 
and  in  the  other  to  the  borders  of  the  estuary  of  tlic 
Lune,  in  the  whole  of  the  distance  to  the  great  norlh 
road  at  Hest*bank  and  Skerton,  this  tract  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  loamy  mould,  in  some  places  rather 
heavy,  but  in  others  of  a  more  light  friable  quality, 
occasionally  intermixed  a  good  deal  with  sandy,  rich 
vegetable,  and  peaty  materials.  About  Overton  it  is 
in  some  measure  light,  dry,  and  friable;  at  Middletoti 
more  heavy  ;  and  near  Heaton  and  Ileyshani  often  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  stiff  in  different  places,  especially 
in  the  more  flat  parts;  but  much  mixed  with  peat 
earth  as  it  approaches  tbe  large  tract  of  moss  on  the 
different  sides.  H  is  of  a  darkish  red  ap^iearance  in 
some  parts,  and  in  many  places  of  considerable  depth, 
having  some  marks  of  being  formed  by  deposition 
from  water.  The  subsoil  is  commonly  of  a  clayey 
nature,  with  whitish  sand  and  gravei,  and  sometime 
soft  rock.  The  whole  is  good  grain  land,  and  in 
some  places  both  beans  and  wheat  are  grown.  At 
Poulton,  Bare,  and  Torrishotme,  the  soil  is  pretty 
much  of  the  same  quality^    but  more  peaty  towards 
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the  hotBwwacl  of  Ibe  moss.  It  is  tbiiinish  on  gravel 
about  Scak*haU,  and  beconies  mare  dry  as  it  ap» 
proacbes  the  great  road  from  Skerton  to  Ilest-liankf 
and  of  a  less  tenacious  nature.  The  same  qnnlitiai 
moslly  predominate  as  far  as  the  moors  beyond  Ilalton, 
and  northward  nearly  to  BoKon,  where  the  limestone 
substratum  becomes  coitspicuouS|  and  continues  by 
Nether  and  Over  Kellet  and  Caponwray  to  the  boun« 
daries  of  the  county  on  the  north-  In  all  this  space 
from  below  Rolton,  the  soil  is  seldom  of  any  great 
depth,  but  in  general  dry  and  friable  in  it$  nature; 
though  towards  (he  shore  and  above  Priest  Uutton  I 
observed  it  in  several  places  of  a  heavy  quality,  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  beans  and  wheat,  but  the  former 
rarely  cultivated,  and  hut  seldom  in  the  drill  method* 
As  it  rises  towards  the  high  craggy  ridge  in  the 
parish  of  Warton  below  Yealand,  it  is  usually  thin 
and  near  the  rock,  getting  dce[^)cr  as  it  shelves  to* 
wards  the  great  north  road.  There  is  a  smalt  range  of 
marshy  holme  land  below  Bolton,  and  snrne  peaty 
meadows  below  Warton  and  about  llufton,  the  latter 
eiLtending  in  one  tract  towards  Borwick,  and  in  the 
other  nearly  to  the  mill  at  Coat  f^ricn,  and  both  much 
in  want  of  proper  draining  and  other  improvements* 
The  high  craggy  range  that  occupies  the  north-wrst 
corner,  is  in  general  so  studded  with  rocks  on  the 
surface,  and  so  infested  with  them  below,  that  only 
small  portions  are  capable  of  cultivation ;  for  the 
most  part,  the  soil  is  a  light,  friable,  laamy  mould, 
rather  thin,  but  sometimes  of  a  good  depth*  It 
is  good  turnip,  barley?  and  oat  land,  and  perhaps 
in  places  heavy  enough  for  wheat  and  beans. 

Creasing  the  estuary  at  the  moulh  of  the  river  Ken, 
from  the  point  of  SilverdalC|  the  small  Iract  of  land  is 
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met  witb,  that  extends  from  the  shore  beyond  Allith^ 
waite  (o  the  border  of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  rivers 
Crake  and  Lcvcn,  which  has  a  similar  rock  siibstra<«^ 
iuirij  and  many  large  stones  and  rocks  present mg 
themselves  upon  the  surtuce,  v^ith  a  thin  £01 1,  of 
much  the  same  dry  friable  quality^  well  suited  ta 
turnips,  barley,  and  oats.  Below  Flukeborougti  it 
liecomes  much  mixed  with  peat  earth  ;  and  tlierc  is  a 
fine  plot  of  rich  marshy  alluvial  land  still  more  to- 
wards the  sea  coast ^  lately  secured  by  an  embankment. 
The  fl?tt  s[>ace  of  land  below  Kolker-hatI,  is  mostly 
good  friable  loam  with  a  little  i>eat,  and  sometimes 
rather  heavy  towards  the  mass,  probably  capable  of 
producing  wheat  in  some  parts. 

Passin)^  the  estuary  of  the  Leven,  some  land  of 
pretty  much  the  sante  nature  presents  itself  in  the  little 
high  rocky  tract  at  Plumpton*  It  becomes  more  deep 
and  sandy  below  Ulverston,  but  much  mixed  with 
pat  earth  in  spots,  and  also  as  it  extends  beyond 
Newland*  Above  Ulverston  to  the  west,  light  and 
loamy;  fine  turnip  and  barley  soil.  Below  it,  by 
Dragley  Beck  to  the  Priory,  and  thence  to  Bardseiiy 
it  is  a  fine  loam,  dry,  and  often  of  good  deplli  %  but 
higher,  as  it  extends  beyond  Swarth-moor  and  Bink* 
ligiT,  towards  Dalton  and  Urswick,  it  gets  of  a  thinner 
and  less  rich  qualit}*.  About  Urswick  it  is  generally 
good,  and  also  at  Gleaston  Castle,  but  mneh  stronger 
at  Akihingham,  and  inclined  io  a  clayey  nalnre  Ijelow 
Baycliff,  as  it  stretches  to  the  shore.  The  sub&trata 
in  most  of  this  range  are  limestone  and  clay,  but  marl 
occurs  in  a  few  instances.  It  is  met  with  on  the  Park^ 
Farm.  Below  Dalton,  commonly  a  good  dry  loam; 
deep  and  rather  strong  about  the  Abbey  ^  and  nearly 
the  same  at  New  Barns  and  Stank.     Mostly  good  on 
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the  fine  farm  at  Hole  Beck,  producing  excellent  tur» 
nips  and  graio.  Much  the  same  at  Leece,  S;Ut*coats, 
and  Barrow,  but  more  heavy  as  it  approaclies  the 
shore  to  the  south.  Near  Ram pstde  there  is  a  small 
extent  of  white  sandy  Lind.  The  suhstratum  about 
Dalton,  and  below  it  to  some  distaiice,  is  mostly  irce- 
stonerock,  but  further  to  the  iouth  occasionally  clay^ 
sand,  and  rock.  There  is  much  grain  of  alt  sorts 
grown  in  the  whole  rani^e,  but  few  green  crops, 

Thesmalllsle  of  Walney  lies  to  the  $outh>west  of  the 
Low  Furness  tract,  and  contains  some  good  bnd  of  a 
strong  quality,  on  a  clayey  and  sandy  bottom.  At 
Bigger,  and  most  of  the  middle  portion,  it  is  a 
loamy  clay,  sometimes  a  liUle  blended  with  sand, 
fit  for  wheat  and  beans.  Towards  the  nortli  it  is  in 
some  places  mixed  with  peat  earth;  but  at  each  end 
sandy  rabbit-warrcn  hmd. 

Old  Barrow  Island  lie»  between  it  and  the  Furness 
tract,  and  is  of  very  small  extent.  The  soil  is  mostly 
a  good  friable  loam  of  tolerable  depth  j  fine  turnip 
and  grain  land. 

The  Island  of  Foulney  is  very  small ;  rising  at  a  dls* 
lance  olTthe  point  at  Rampsidc,  and  is  chiefly  marshy 
alluvial  land,  in  the  state  of  grass. 

The  soil  in  the  small  portion  about  Clilhero,  is  for 
the  most  part  rather  thin,  but  commonly  of  a  dry 
friable  quality,  having  the  limestone  rock  approach* 
ing  near  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  often  rising 
*into  little  nobby  hills,  studded  with  large  blocks  of 
this  stone  on  the  tops,  which  occasionally  appears 
in  massy  ranges  of  solid  rock*  There  is  some  wheat, 
but  much  more  oats,  grown  npon  this  tract  of  land. 

In  all  these  dilli*rent  portions  of  ground,  mlierever 
i||ie  limestone  nndcr-stratum  lies  at  no  great  depth  bi> 
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tbe  soil  is  canstanlly  drj,  and  of  a 
If  it  be  in  a  state  of  grass,  there  is 
^  R  line  close  swardf  that  shows  the  limits 
urtUi  great  fxactness* 
» is  a  large  part  of  each  of  these  several 
Itacte  undiT  ^rain,  and  other  arable  crops, 
^^  ittii  19  still  more  in  the  state  of  grass*  The  pro- 
MvliiMi  maj,  perhaps,  stand  pretty  nearTjr  the  same 
m  in  the  prccedtog  district*  The  grass  lands  are 
elbirMy  under  the  grazing  and  dairy  systems,  in  each 
9i  the  different  tracts.  The  ralue  of  the  land  in  all 
the  ranges  of  the  more  level  description,  is  e<|na1  to 
(hat  of  lire  above  district,  but  in  all  the  others  it  is 
ninch  inferior.  The  portions  of  waste,  or  onenclosecl 
gronml  in  (his  dlrision,  arc  not  extensive,  if  the 
mivsj^es  be  exclnded,  and  they  are  mostly  rocky.  Btil 
the  deep  marshy  and  sandy  waste  tracts  of  land,  \^hich 
border  it  in  several  places  towards  the  sea,  are  of  very 
great  extent,  and  by  no  means  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion. 


SECT.    V. MINERALS. 

TtiE  principal  mineral  substances  in  this  cotmfy 
arr  coal,  copper,  lt*ad  and  iron.  Tfie  first  aboiiriifs 
Tcry  nuu'h  in  several  purls,  and  by  its  frcfjiient 
oonfiguify  to  the  sitnatiuns  in  which  it  is  most 
wnntcnl,  utnl  the  lacility  of  its  conveyance  by  water, 
has  cdtitribntcHl  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  ce- 
lebrity of  ihe  various  manufaclures  for  which  the 
ronnfjr  b  so  fantcnl.  The  others  are  chiefly  found 
iu    piifticuUr    hilly    tracts  toward;^  the  north    and 
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east',  ihc  (wo  former  in  no  very  Inrgc  quantities,  but 
the  last  prettj  abundantly,  tltougli  procurctl  with 
somei^hat  more  difliculty  at  present  ihan  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  the  ore  being  run  otit  in  some  of  the 
mineg,  as  well  as  tbeir  being  wrought  at  much  greater 
rzpenie. 

f^  Coal. — The  strata  commonly  exist  in  immense 
■^■ranges  or  beds,  sometimes  at  very  considerable  depths 
^f  betow  the  surface,  but  at  others,  nearly  approach- 
r  ing  it.  They  would  seem  to  He  principally  in  three 
^Kdistincti  somewhat  pnralkl  lines  of  direction,  across 
^'Uie  district  from  south-west  to  norlh-east.  The  first 
range,  in  proceeding  from  the  southern  pait  of  llie 
county,  begins  a  little  beyond  Worsley,  on  the 
h teller  side,  and  takes  i(s  course  to  the  norlh  of 
Manchester,  by  Bury  and  Rochdale,  to  the  eastern 
boundary  above  Todmerden  ;  the  second,  which  may 
be  called  (he  great  coal  tract,  commences  about  the 
parish  of  Hay  ton,  below  Prescot,  and  passes  by  St, 
Helenas,  Ashton,  Wigan,  and  Blackrod,  to  the  south 
of  Blackburn,  by  A Itham,  Burnley,  and  Colne,  until 
it  reaches  the  Yorkshire  boundary,  and  stretches  into 
that  county )  and  (he  third  (which  is  by  much  the 
allest),  has  its  origin  above  Lancaster,  in  the  fown- 
ip  of  Qucrnmoc^)r,  and  extends  by  Caton,  Farleton, 
atham  and  Winnington,  to  tlie  Yorkshire  border, 
hicli  it  probably  pas^ses,  as  a  fine  btd  is  met  with 
bout  Ingleton.  It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  sup- 
d  that  these  ditferent  beds  of  coal  arc  con- 
ftected  in  the  ^hole  of  their  Icngflis;  on  the  contrary, 
each  of  them  U  very  frequently  broken  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  interposition  of  otiier  mariers>  All  that 
is  intended,  is  merely  to  show  ihihi  the  coaly  sub- 
LANcJ  »  striata 
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iirata  of  the  county  are  mostly  found  'in  th(?se  direc- 
tions. There  may,  notwithstanding,  have  Ikch  coal 
met  with  in  many  other  situations,  and  it  is  by  na 
means  improbable,  but  that  it  may  exiht  in  diffe- 
rent places  where  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  nature  and  thickness  of  the  beds  of  coal  it* 
different  places,  have  considerable  diversity;  and  tliey 
vary  greatly  even  in  the  different  shafts  of  the  same  col- 
liery,  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  bitu- 
minous matter  which  they  contain.  They  are  in  most 
cases  found  to. have  either  a  very  dark  brown,  a  per- 
fect bhtck,  or  a  somewhat  shiinng  melatiine  appear- 
ance. At  the  Clifton  pits,  near  Mancliestcr,  they  have 
a  light-burning,  soldering,  and  brilliant  coal.  These, 
with  the  black  and  dark  brown,  are  also  raised  in  most 
of  the  pits  in  the  middle  range*  Tbey  are  much  iha 
same  at  Worslcy. 

There  is  likewise  a  sort  of  coal  which  has  a  black 
compact  tnarbly  appearance,  called  cannel  coaL     It  i» 
chiefly  found  at  Ilaigh,  near  Wigan,  and  is  said  to  be 
confined  to  a  space  of  not  more  than  four  miles  in  cir* 
cumfercnce.     A  bed  of  the  same  sort  exists  at  Clifton, 
and  I  saw  it  in  contact  with  the  black  coal  at  the  pitt 
near    Clayton-hall,    belonging    to    Mr*  Lomax:    th^ 
cannel  resting  upon  the  coal,  and  sometimes  a  little 
mixed  with  it.     The  depths  of  the  beds  are  various^ 
from  one  or  two  feet,  to  a  great  number.     In  the  great  ^j 
middle  range,  and  that  more  to  the  south,  they  are  com-  ^^ 
monly  of  good  depths  or  thicknesses,  as   from   about 
two  to  eiglit   feet;  but  in   the  northern  range  they  a r^ 
seldom  of  much  thickness,  rarely  more  than  from  six 
teen  to  twerily  inches,  except  in  Tatham,  where  the 
are  from  two  feet  four  inches  to  two  feet  eight  inches, 
They  dip  in  different  directions,  but  very  generally  ta 
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tTie  south-west,  or  perhaps  more  nearly  to  the  south. 
The  shafts  in  different  places  arc  also  extremely  varioiisy 
having  in  some  instances  Httk  ilcpfh,  while  in  others 
they  are  obliged  to  be  sunk  to  very  great  dt^pths. 
In  both  cases  they  are  frequently  much  inconvenienced 
by  water,  being  in  the  great  range  mostly  wrought 
by  steam  engint*s*  Mr.  Lomax  has  one  of  vast  power; 
and  there  are  several  others  in  the  same  neighbour* 
hood*  Mr,  Hargreaves  has  likewise  just  erected  cnc 
at  the  Marsden  pits,  a  little  above  Uurnleyj  on  the 
Colne  road,  and  laid  a  rail- way  of  cast-iron,  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  coals  to  the  canal  below,  a  distance 
of  about  eight  hundred  yards- 
There  are  steam  engines  of  great  power  at  most  of  the 
large  collieries  in  the  lower  part  of  this  tract;  and  very 
extensive  cast-iron  rail- ways  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses, at  the  pi(s  belonging  to  Lord  Balcarras,  near 
Wigan,  as  well  as  at  those  at  Haigh.  Thi^  is  also  the 
case  at  those  near  the  cop]wr- works  close  to  the  town  of 
St.  Helenas.  In  some  places,  machines  with  horse- 
powers are  found  sufficient.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
middle  tract,  the  beds  of  coal  appear  much  more 
broken  and  interrupted  than  in  those  of  the  higher^ 
though  they  are  often  very  extensive.  There  seems  to 
be  almost  a  continued  bed  of  coal,  from  a  little  below 
Altham  to  above  Colne,  by  Padiham  and  Uurnley. 
It  is  met  with  on  both  sides  the  Catdcr,  Colonel  Clay- 
ton has  much  of  it  on  the  estate  at  Carr-hall,  and  that 
above  Colne*  It  is  found  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Burn- 
ley, and  about  Townley -hail- 
In  the  township  of  Cliviger,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Whita- 
ker  has  likewise  tolerably  good  coal  pits,  wrought 
without  much  difficulty^  but  the  strata  there  are  not 
so  thick.    There  are  coal  pits  also  near  Todmcrden,  as 
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well  as  close  to  the  town  of  Rochdale^  on  the  property 
of  John  Entwislcj  Esq,  ami  aboot  Heap,  a  short  dis- 
tance frona  Bury.  Bot  the  pits  at  Clifton  and  Wors- 
lejr,  afford  by  much  the  largest  suppHcs  of  any  in  this 
southern  range- 

The  thin  beds  of  coal  in  the  northern  rangre,  seem  but 
little  broken  or  disjointed,  about  Ftirkion,  Sroear*hall, 
and  Tathani,  being  found  in  many  different  places. 
The  collieries  are  there  wrought  in  perpemlicular  shafts, 
and  belong  to  John  Marstleii,  Esq.  But  the  Smear- 
hall  pits  are  only  worked  at  present,  and  the  water  is 
(akin  off  by  having  a  level  driven  up  to  them,  and 
appropriate  machinery.  The  shafts  at  these  pits  are 
about  seventy  yards  deep;  the  bed  of  coal  is  eighteen 
inches  thick,  and  produces  upon  an  average  daily, 
when  in  full  work,  about  300  bads,  or  nine  hundred 
Winchester  bushels*  The  other  collieries  are  not  now 
wrought*  Farleton  has  been  discontinued  for  the  last  tea 
yean?,  and  will  require  a  fire  engine  to  carry  off  the 
bottom-water,  but  when  in  work,  produced  about  five 
hundred  Winchester  bushels  daily.  Tatham  has  not 
been  worked  during  the  last  two  years,  the  bed  toeing 
fun  oof,  and  not  yet  recovered  ;  but  it  then  produced 
about  nine  hundred  bushels  daily.  The  shafts  at  both 
the  last  mentioned  places  are  about  (ifiy  yards  deep; 
the  thickness  of  the  bed  at  Farleton  eighteen  ioches» 
and  at  Tathara^  about  two  feet  eight  inches. 

Copper— Has  never  yet,  it  is  believed,  t)ecn  dis- 
covered in  any  sufficient  quantity  to  be  wrought  to  ad- 
vantage, to  the  south  of  Lancaster  Sands,  though  there 
is  the  appearance  of  some  mines  having  been  formerly 
wrought  in  Silverdale,  &c.  Small  piec^es  lying  in  thin 
broken  veius^  have  been  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
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high  craggy  ridge  above  Warton  and  Yealand:  similar 
▼ein6  have  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  mountainous 
tracts  more  to  the  north-east.  The  maia  tract  in 
which  this  mdal  is  found  in  any  quantity,  is  iii  the 
rough  barren  mountains  towards  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  High  Fumcss  or  Fell  district.  It  has  here 
been  met  with  only  in  two  or  tfrrec  places,  and  not 
very  abundantly  even  in  these.  Tlie  oldest  mine  is  at 
Conii&ton;  there  is  another  at  Muckle  Gill,  a  little 
more  to  the  north-east,  which  has  been  established 
about  five  years.  At  llartriggs,  a  little  higher  up  in 
these  hilly  ranges,  a  still  richer  ore  of  this  sort  has 
been  discovered,  but  not  in  suflicicnt  quantity  to  be 
wrought  with  profit.  The  ore  used  at  both  the 
Coniston  and  Muckle  Gill  works  is  of  the  yellow  kind, 
but  the  former  is  at  present  very  poor  in  metal.  That 
found  at  llartriggs  is  of  a  superior  quality,  being  a 
rich  liver-coloured  ore.  The  ore  lies  chtetly  in  one 
vein  at  the  Conistoo  mines,  but  in  the  Mnckle 
Gill  they  have  two  veins  of  metal,  one  lying  in 
an  cast  and  west  direction,  and  the  other  crossing 
it  from  north  to  south.  In  both  the  mines,  the 
veins  of  metal  lie  imbedded  with  quartz  and  fine 
crystallized  spar,  being  closely  jammed  in  between 
the  beds  of  blucstonc  rock.  The  veins  of  ore  in  the 
Muckle  Gill  mines,  as  the  shafts  get  deeper,  become 
less  rich,  the  ore  getting  more  coarse  and  more  minera- 
lized with  sulphur. 

The  royalty  in  the  Con  is  ton  works  belongs  to  Sir 
Daniel  F lemming,  who  is  paid  a  stipulated  sum  per 
Ion  for  the  liberty  of  carrying  them  on,  by  the  pro- 
prietors* But  the  royalty  in  the  Muckle  Gill  mine 
16  the  property  of  Lord  Muncasteri  who  had  formerly 
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every  fifteenth  ton  of  ore  raised,  but  is  now  paid  at  A 
certain  rate  per  ton.  It  is  MTouglit  by  a  conipfiny  at 
Cbeadale,  in  SlafibrcUlure,  Messrs.  Watkiiis,  Borrow, 
and  Atkinson.  The  shaft  at  present  iu  work,  is  driTcn 
in  from  the  side  of  the  inoiitilain,  and  is  about  thirty 
yards  in  depth*  The  water  is  taken  off  the  shaft  by  a 
Bortof  lifliug-pump,  moved  by  a  water  power,  in  large 
buckets  or  barrels,  thirty  or  forty,  or  more  of  which| 
arc  discharged  every  morning.  The  quantity  of  ore 
now  raised  is  usually  about  two  tons  and  a  half  per 
weet,  which  affords  from  two  to  three  hundred  weight 
of  metal  in  the  ton,  but  none  more  than  three.  It 
is  separated  and  prepared  into  two  different  sorts  at 
the  works,  namely,  into  chattered  or  hand  ore,  and 
what  is  termed  slime  ore.  Tbc  former  consists  of  the 
liner  parts  of  the  ore,  cleared  of  most  of  the  extra« 
neous  matters,  and  broken  into  small  pieces,  in  gene- 
ral of  a  square  form,  weighing  probably  from  about 
two  drachms  to  nearly  haU  an  ounce;  but  tlie  latter 
is  formed  from  the  more  coarse  refuse,  by  being  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  the  atamping-raacliine  in  wa* 
water,  and  washed  in  troughs  conttived  for  the  pur- 
pose* In  these  slates  of  preparation  it  is  sent  to  Staf- 
fordshire tu  be  reduced  itifo  metal,  and  formed  into 
wire  and  sltects  tor  coppering  the  bottoms  of  ships* 

In  getting  and  prepaiiitg  the  ore,  twelve  or  fifteen 
^en  are  employed  under  the  ground,  and  eiii;ht  or  ten 
above.  The  former  work  in  companies,  being  down 
about  six  hours  in  tbe  day.  The  tools  made  use  of 
are  chiefly  picks  and  jumpers,  which  are  tempered 
very  hard.  In  sinking  the  shafts  and  driving  the 
levels,  they  are  paid  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ptirala  that  are  (o  be  wrought  through »     Ofthemei^ 
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ahoTc,  the  breaker  has  J  3$.  per  ton;  the  box-men  Is.  6rf. 
per  day;  and  bays  8rf,  per  day. 

The  Conbton  works  are  managed  in  much  the  same 
manner^  and  the  produce  sometimes  sent  to  C  beadle. 

Ijead, — ^This  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  met  ^ith 
towards  the  north  and  east  parts  of  the  connty, 
but  in  no  very  great  quantities.  The  places  where 
I  have  principally  heard  of  its  having  been  found, 
are  Anglezargh,  near  Cborley;  the  townships  of 
Hapton  and  Marsden  in  the  cast,  and  in  Wyeis- 
dale.  The  Anglczargh  mine  has  existed  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  wrought,  or  to  have  afforded  at  any 
time  a  lar^e  supply  of  ore;  for  many  years  not 
more  than  four  or  five  tons  annually,  and  seldom 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five.  The  ore  is  of 
the  blue  leadj  or  common  Galena  kind,  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  places  where  I  have  seen 
specimens  of  it  in  the  district.  In  this  mine  it  lies 
imbedded  with  substances  of  several  different  kindsy 
which  usually  accompany  it;  such  as  ihose  of  a  pyri- 
lical  nature,  intermixed  with  blende,  black-jack,  and 
in  some  instances  a  little  spar.  There  is  here  likewise 
occasionally,  in  contact  with  it,  the  carbonate  and 
solpburet  of  barytes.  The  veins  of  ore  are  numerous, 
and  have  mostly  shafts  sunk  into  them  ;  and  ihey  run 
tn  somewhat  different  directions,  though  mostly  in- 
clining,  in  some  measure,  towards  the  east.  They 
commonly  intersect  tlic  natural  strata  of  the  hill,  which 
^eem  to  consist  of  alternate  beds  of  what  the  workmen 
ieim  sandstone,  and  shiver,  a  sort  of  clayey  schistus, 
in  a  some  what  upright  manner.     These  strata  dip 
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very  gcnlly  townrds  flie  west>  probably  not  more  Ihan 
a  foot  to  llic  rod.  The  veins  of  mrlal  apprar,  in  gC' 
iRTal,  to  commence  from  one  (b:it  is  situult-d  towards 
the  west,  and  arc  said  Bometinits  lo  fall  into  each  other 
as  they  pass  to  the  cast.  Thej  vary  nriich  in  Hucknessi 
from  a  few  inches  to  three  or  more  ferL  The  metal  is 
gIso  frrquently  found  in  detached  small  massesj  inter- 
mixed with  the  accompanying  subulances,  in&tead  of 
regular  veins*  The  shafts  have  ditfcrent  depths,  ac- 
cording to  (he  nature  of  their  situaiions  ;  and  the  water 
is  taken  off  from  them  by  %\hat  they  call  the  South 
Level.  This  niiiie  is  the  property  of  the  Standi>»h  fa- 
mily. 

There  arc  no  mines  of  this  sort  wrought  at  present  in 
the  sit  nations  mentioned,  towards  the  eas(ero  border  of 
the  coun(y,  though  lead  ore  has  been  tbund  in  lliem  of 
a  good  qmility,  P.  Townley,  Esq.  shewed  rac  a  very 
rich  specimen  bronght  from  Hapton. 

Ivor?. — The  only  part  of  the  county  in  which  ore  of 
this  kind  has  yet  been  met  with^  in  sufficierjt  abun- 
dance to  be  raised  with  advantage,  is,  1  believe,  (he 
Liberty  of  Furness,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lancaster 
Sand^,  and  there  principally  about  the  line  of  division 
between  the  high  and  low  portions  of  the  district. 
There  are  three  places  where  mines  of  tliis  nature  are 
at  present  chiefly  wrought,  which  are,  Whitrigg, 
Lindal  Moor,  and  Cross  Gates;  but  iron  ore  has  been 
found  in  other  situations  in  the  vicinity  of  Dalton,  as 
on  Pennington  Common,  and  to  the  south-west  of 
it,  as  well  as  at  Stainton  and  Plumplon  ;  at  the  two 
last  of  which,  works  vrerc  probably  formerly  esta- 
i>Iished* 
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The  arc  exists  in  the  form  of  little  notluk^  or  lnmpS| 
tome  of  which  have  a  stony  harJucss,  and  occasion- 
ally  of  a  sort  of  kidney  torm^  intermixed  with  more  or 
less  unctuous  matltTs,  having  in  some  instances  a  kind 
of  greasy  appearance,  while  in  others  they  arc  more 
dry  and  brittle.  The  colour  externally,  is  mostly  a 
reddish  grey,  but  internally^  when  broken,  more  of  the 
bUiegrryor  iron  colour.  The  ore  is  bdter  as  it  has 
more  of  the  greasy  quality,  requiring  less  flux  in  its 
fedttction  into  metal,  and  the  iron  is  more  soft,  and 
possessed  of  greater  mnlLabilitV)  than  that  from  the 
more  dry  hard  ores  wfiich  work  witli  dlHicully,  and 
produce  a  short  brittle  iron.  The  ore  in  tlie  Wliitngg 
mine  has  a  great  deal  of  this  rich  greasy  property;  but 
the  vein  is  now  nearly  worn  out,  or  incapable  of  being 
much  wrought. 

In  (he  Lindal  Moor  mine,  wrought  by  Messrs* 
Knott,  Machti,  and  Shaw^  and  at  present  the  most 
extensive,  (he  vein  lies  between  the  bids  of  blucstone 
rock,  which  bound  it  both  to  the  north  and  south*  It 
i^aries  in  breadth  from  tfiirly  or  forty  to  sixty  yards, 
and  has  very  different  depths*  It  has  a  constant 
easterly  dip,  in  general  at  the  rate  of  about  <jnc 
foot  in  five  or  six.  The  bbatis  arc  all  perjK'ndicii- 
lar,  and  wrought  at  from  forty  to  forty- five  yards; 
but  ore  can  often  be  got  at  twenty,  and  it  has  been  got 
at  seven*  Tlie  best  ore  sometimrs  yields  sixtci^n  or 
icventeen  hundred  wei^jht  of  metal  to  the  ton,  and 
the  i;rorst  ten  or  twelve.  Four  men  with  assistants 
above,  can  gel  about  fourteen  tons  per  day,  for  which 
they  arc  i^uid  '2s.  3d*  to  9s,  6d,  per  toji,  who  find  can* 
dies,  took,  &c.  At  the  Cross  Gates  mific  it  requires 
eight  men  with  assistants  above,  to  raise  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ore.  In  digging  out  the  ore,  it  is  frequently  ne- 
cessary 
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cessary  to  chamber  the  whole  cavity  with  wood.  In 
all  the  mines  it  is  raised  by  a  whidlass  or  gin  moved 
by  a  horse  power,  for  which  the  workmen  pay  3|</*  per 
ton.  The  ore  when  raised,  is  wheeled  into  large 
heaps,  in  order  to  its  being  carted  away  at  conveni- 
ent seasons.  The  shafts  cost  in  sinking,  independent 
of  timber  and  powder  (for  blowing  the  rockj>),  from 
twenty  totwenfy-six  shillings  per  fathom. 

The  ore  raised  at  Whitriggantl  Liiidnl  Moor  is,  in 
general,  eilher  sent  to  the  furnace  al  Ncwland  to  be 
reducetl  into  pigs,  blooms,  &c.  or  to  Old  Harrow  to  be 
shipped  tot  Wales,  Carron,  and  other  places.  H  is 
convryed  in  single-horse  carts,  carrying  from  half 
a  ton  to  fourteen  hundred  weight,  at  the  rate  of 
ahonl  Si,  the  ton  to  the  former  place,  and  is*  to  the 
lat(tr. 

That  from  the  Cross  Gates  mine,  which  belongs  to 
Mef^srs,  liathara  and  Co»  is  chiefly  conveyed  to  near 
B  rough  ton,  where  tbcy  have  furnaces  for  reducing  it 
into  pig  iron,  &c.  and  where  they  carry  on  extensive 
works  of  this  kind. 

Besides  these  mineral  substances,  the  county  abounds 
in  slates,  flags,  limestone,  and  freestone,  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  building.  Blue  slates  are,  however,  only 
found  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  High  Furuess  tract, 
and  those  of  the  grey  kind  in  the  more  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  district,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sands.  Limes^tone  and  freestone  arc  found  in  both  ; 
the  former  pretty  abundantly,  but  the  latter  very  spa- 
ringly on  the  north  side  of  the  Sands;  probably  only 
iu  two  or  three  places. 


Slaie. — The  quarries  of  blue  slate  are  very  nume- 
rou8|   but  chtefiy  confined  to   rocky   mountainous 
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ranges,  of  Utile  or  no  value  for  any  other  purpose* 
The  strata  of  blaestom;  rock  from  wliich  it  is  prcparedi 
rxist  frcquefitly  in  immense  masM's,  with  a  lumi* 
tiafrd  structure,  which  differs  considerably  in  fineness, 
adnutttri^r,  in  some  cases,  of  the  slates  being  formed 
into  fine  thin  sheets,  while  in  others  they  can  only  be 
split  into  inch  as  have  c^reat  thickness.  The  beds  of 
lock)  in  some  instances,  are  also  ranch  broken  and 
intenectcd  with  tfiin  veins  of  pyritical  and  shivery  mat- 
ler.  The  colours  arc  extremely  various,  the  stone  of 
tome  qiiarrieit  havin§^  a  dark  purple  or  blackish  ap« 
pcarance,  in  others  a  bineish  gx^m  casf,  and  in  some, 
ditrerenl  shades  of  blue.  The  quarries  are  mostly 
wrought  by  driving  levels  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
lideb  of  the  hills,  blowing  the  rocks  with  gunpowder, 
and  the  usf  of  thin  pointed  craws,  axes,  and  picks^  for 
sepnralmg  the  iarninse. 

There  are  several  quarries  on  Gowlliwaite  as  well  as 
Kirkby  Moors,  in  the  tract  from  Utverston  to  Brough* 
ton,  in  which  ihat  sort  which  is  termed  black  slate  is 
rat€ed|  but  which  in  reality  is  of  a  dark  purple  hue. 

At  Mr*  Stevenson's  quarry,  on  the  former  of  the 
above  moors,  one  set  of  men  raise  the  stone,  another 
iplit  it,  and  a  third  form  it  into  slates.  One  man  is 
capable  of  raising  about  eighteen  hundred  weight  per 
day,  when  the  metal  rises  well.  The  slate  is  sorted 
into  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds,  or  London,  country, 
and  home  kinds ;  and  at  present  the  best  sort  sells  at 
from  40*.  to  44f.  the  ton»  It  is  conveyed  in  single* 
horse  carts  to  the  canal  and  other  places  to  be  shipped* 
*  The  quarry*men  here  get  from  3s.  to  4*.  and  sometimes 
5^.  per  day,  and  have  constant  work. 

In  the  qaarrteson  Gowthwaite  Moor  they  do  not 
pay  a  tonnage  duty  on  the  quantity  of  slate  raised^ 
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but  a  certain  stipulated  rent  for  the  liberty  of  the 
joyalfy. 

Upon  Kirkby  Moor  there  are  quarries  belonijifig  to 
Messrs.  Slater  and  Co»;  Messrs.  Woodburn,  Fisher, 
Tod,  and  Co.  &c.  In  the  quarry  wrought  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  Uie  metal  is  conveyed  in  small  four-wheijled 
wa^«^onj»  on  an  iron  ratUway.  They  hrrc  pay  a  oef- 
tatu  sum  per  Ion  on  the  slate  which  is  raised^  for  the 
liberty  of  the  royalty,  to  Lord  George  Cavendibh, 
ivhich)  for  the  best  is  IQs.^  the  seconds  85.,  and  for 
the  thirds,  or  what  are  often  called  tomSf  6s,  This 
heavy  (onnage  rate  seems  to  have  had  the  eftect  of  less* 
ening  ttte  demand  for  this  kind  of  slate  in  olher  parls 
of  the  kingdom  very  much;  and  Mr.  Woodburn,  jun* 
oliserved,  that  in  conseqnencc  of  it,  the  Welsh  and 
other  slate  dealers  had  been  enabled  to  tmderseli  them. 

In  the  high  ridges  about  the  head  of  Conistoii  lake, 
Ihere  are  several  quarries  which  raise  One  bluei  and  some 
l^reen  slate.  Tl»is  is  mostly  a  %^ery  light  fine-grained 
slate,  which  hns  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  answers 
Mcll  for  covering  slight  buiklings  in  situations  not 
much  exposed  to  in^inds.  In  some  of  tlie  quarries 
there  is,  however,  a  larger,  coarser,  and  heavier  sort 
nf  blue  slate,  making  excellent  coverings ►  There  arc 
also  slate  quarries  about  Lcathwaite,  which  aflbrd  a 
similar  sort  of  metal. 

The  township  of  Tilberlhwaitc  is  mostly  a  high  hill 
tract,  greatly  abounding  with  slate  quarries ;  the  kind 
is  generally  blue,  and  of  a  good  quality. 

At  the  Pennyrigg  qnarry,  which  is  wrought  by  Mr. 
Spcading,  the  slate,  after  being  raised,  is  conveyed  on 
low  trucks  tlirough  a  level  driven  into  the  side  of  the 
ridge  of  rock,  at  some  height  above  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.     Here  a  man  can  raise  nearly  a  ton  of  slate  per 
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day,  when  (he  metal  falls  out  well,  for  which  he  is 
paid  frora  2y,  6rf*  to  3s,  dd. 

The  rock  splits  into  very  tljin  light  slate  of  good 
colour,  btit  does  not  cover  so  far  in  proportion  as  the 
Kirkby  and  Gowthwaife  slates.  Tbe  prices  here  at 
present  arc  from  for ty-ei^lit  to  fifty  sliilHiigs  the  ton* 
Sir  Daniol  Ftemming  is  the  lord  of  the  manor  >vhere 
these  quarries  are,  to  whom  3s.  ^d,  per  ton  is  paid  for 
the  beat  sort,  and  2s,  for  the  seconds:  the  toms  are  of 
little  or  no  consequence. 

In  the  old  Close  Hill  quarry,  which  belongs  to 
Messrs*  Woodburn  and  Coward,  and  is  wrought  by 
means  of  a  drai]ght*way  from  the  bottom  of  it,  ten  men 
raise  about  ten  tons  of  slate  per  week.  They  here 
sometimes  use  three  barrels  and  a  half  of  gunpowder 
per  quarter  in  blowinsr  the  rocks,  and  the  men  have  Ss. 
a  ton  for  raising  and  preparing  the  best  slate,  and 
two  shillings  for  tlie  seconds.  The  same  company 
have  other  quarries  at  Sfycrigg  and  Mossrigg.  In  all 
these  quarries  the  lumps  of  rock,  when  blown  by 
powder,  arc  drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  small  cart  that 
has  bandies  behind  by  which  it  is  directed,  and  bent 
iron  foci  io  rest  upon.  The  libet(y  of  working  these 
quarries  is  paid  for  toTilbcrthwaile,  as  there  is  no  ma- 
nor, at  the  rate  of  from  100/.  io  150/.  per  annum. 
But  Wood  and  Woodeast  quarries  arc  wrought  by 
Mf»  Atkinson  ;  they  are  managed  much  in  the  same 
way,  1  he  slate  in  these,  however,  is  commonly 
lighter  iu  the  colour  tlian  that  raised  from  the  Penny- 
rigg  quarry. 

On  Bessy-crag  there  is  a  quarry  which  belongs  io 
Mr.  Turner,  that  is  wrought  by  running  a  level  under 
a  part  of  the  hilL  In  this,  when  t!»e  men  work  by  the 
piece,  they  have  3s.  a  load  for  the  best  slate,  Is*  6d. 

for 
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for  (be  seconds^  and  6rf.  for  toms:  nine  loads  make  a 
ton.  It  15  a  goui]  wt41  coloured  slate,  and  fit  for  most 
purposcs- 

Tlie  Uodge  Close  quarry,  which  belongs  to  Mr* 
Parker,  abo  aflbrds  slate  of  a  good  quality,  and  is 
wrought  in  the  same  manner  in  most  of  the  piirticniars. 

A  wliitish  grey  slate  is  raised  in  a  great  number  of 
places  to  the  south  of  (he  Lancaster  Sands  ;  but  the 
quarries  are  seldom  wrought  to  any  great  extent,  as 
it  is  very  heavy,  and  chiefly  used  for  inferior  kinds  of 
buildings. 

There  are  several  quarries  in  the  parish  of  Milling, 
near  Lancaster,  where  they  get  excellent  slate  of 
this  kind.  There  is  also  some  raised  in  Wycrsdalc, 
about  Longridge,  and  near  Blackburn.  Mr.  Walton, 
of  Marsden-hall,  Morks  quarries  of  this  sort,  and  there 
are  others  still  nearer  Cofne.  They  are  likewise  rael 
with  more  to  the  south-^^ast  and  west,  as  about  Tod* 
merdcn,  Rochdale,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chorley,  Boltun,  and  at  Up-Hollond,  near  Wigan,  at 
well  as  in  several  other  situations* 

Flags. — In  most  of  the  quarries  where  grey  slat e5» 
arc  prepared,  flagstones  are  likewise  raised.  But  there 
are,  notuith^itonding,  diflmnl  situations  in  which  flags 
are  raided,  without  any  slate  being  quarried.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  tfiey  raise  blue  flag- 
stones in  some  places.  There  is  a  large  flag  quarry 
near  the  head  of  Windcrmtre  Lake.  Near  Carfmel, 
tfiey  have  a  granulated  limestone,  which  makes  excel- 
lent flags,  and  admils  of  a  sort  of  polish  which  fits  it 
for  cbtmney-picceS|  tomb*stoneS|  and  other  similar 
uses. 

Freestone*— Quanks  of  this  sort  of  stone,  for  build* 
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ing:,  are  wrougTit  in  most  parts  of  the  coanty  to  tlio 
south  of  the  Sands;  and  it  is  said,  that  there  is  a 
quarry  of  good  stone  near  Holker-hall,  on  the  north  of 
them.  Upon  Hulton  Moor,  and  about  Hornby,  stone 
of  this  kind  is  abundant;  and  upon  the  Moor  abo^e 
Che  Uyvfn  of  Lancaster,  there  is  a  very  extensive  quarry 
of  close-grained  freestone,  that  takes  on  a  sort  of  polish, 
of  Trhich  that  town  is  chiefly  built^  and  which  has  a 
beautiful  appearance  when  carefully  sorted ;  but  ia 
some  parts  of  the  rock,  it  is  a  little  stained  by  tha 
small  veins  of  oxyde  of  iron,  which  it  contains.  There 
is  a  fine  bed  oT  this  kind  of  stone  at  Ellel  Grange,  on 
the  property  of  Edward  Righy,  Esq*  It  is  also  met 
with  in  Wyersdale  and  Claughton;  and  at  Longridge 
there  are  quarries  of  it,  of  very  good  quality.  More 
to  the  south-east,  it  is  likewise  found  in  such  a  num- 
ber  of  places  J  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  them* 
In  the  high  range  of  hills  between  Bolton  and  Chorley, 
good  stone  of  this  sort  is  often  met  with  }  also  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wigan,  and  near  Ormskirk*  At  Scarisbrick 
there  is  a  quarry  of  excellent  freestone  of  a  close  struc- 
ture, on  the  properly  of  the  late  T.  Ecclcstone,  Esq* 
In  some  part?;,  tlic  bed  or  delph  is  capable  of  being 
separated  into  thin  pieces,  proper  for  flags,  and  also 
occasionally  for  slates*  The  best  sort  of  scythe-stones 
are  found  and  prepared  at  Rainford. 


Limestone* — Small  tracts  are  met  with  to  the  north 
of  the  Sands,  at  Castle-head,  below  Newton,  near 
Cartmel,  and  in  most  of  the  range  by  AlUthwaife, 
to  beyond  Flukeborough,  Also  in  Plnmpton,  Cha- 
]}el  Island,  and  in  most  of  the  ridge  from  above 
Conishcad  Priory  to  Bardsea  and  Baycliflf*  And 
1  have  already  noticed,  that  a  small  stripe  of  grey 
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or  blackish  liiuestone  runs  across  the  districf,  by 
Hawks  head  and  Conts!oii»  to  I  he  boundiiry  above 
Kirkby.  The  main  tract  of  this  kind  of  stone  is,  how- 
ever, that  which  commences  at  Silverdalc-|>oint,  and 
extends  beyond  Nether  Kcllet.  This  is  mostly  of  the 
craggy  and  solid  rocky  kind,  in  some  places  coniaining 
much  more  calcareous  matter  than  in  others.  The 
bed  of  limes  time  from  which  I  he  barges  that  lake  it 
in  riturn  for  coals,  (o  llie  South,  are  at  prt^ent  loaded, 
IS  chiefly  tfiat  of  \\'eckl>tT,  near  Caponwray,  which 
is  of  an  open  laminated  structure,  and  easily  wrought. 
Where  it  extsts  in  solid  nmsscSj  it  13  raised  with  far 
more  difficulty,  and  at  a  much  heavier  expense. 

Another  range  begins  near  Chipping,  on  the  east 
side  of  tbe  cooniy;  run^  into  Yorkshire,  and  is  of 
a  good  qitalily,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  calca* 
reous  matter* 

The  next  tract  presents  itself  at  Clithero,  still  more 
to  the  east,  and  is  of  tokrablc  extent ;  it  is  of  the 
solid  rocky  kind,  of  a  blackish  grey  colour,  and  burns 
into  good  lime }  but  from  its  containing  a  portion  of 
magnesia,  is  not  so  useful  for  the  purposes  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  ranges  more  towards  tbe  south,  are  in  general 
very  small  in  extent;  that  which  commences  above 
licigh,  and  extends  just  below  the  road,  is  a  narrow 
slip  running  into  the  upper  side  of  Chat  moss  below  the 
town  of  \Vorsk»y,  and  atTords  lime  which  resists  the 
effects  of  the  water;  it  is  therefore  useful  in  con- 
structing cisterns  and  other  under- water  work^.  It 
lias  the  name  of  Sutton  lime.  The  works  were 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  stiam-engine,  till  blown  up 
in  consequence  of  a  quicksand  below  the  founda- 
tion.   A  limciionc  (bat  aflbrds  a  simitar^  or  perhaps  a 
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•fff  erior  sort  of  Ume,  was  some  jears  ago  discovered  at 
AtilwLck,  near  Mimchcstcr. 

Tbcre  are  small  portiuns  of  limestone  rock  found  at 
diffcreDt  depths  below  the  surfnce,  in  the  township  of 
Halewood,  near  Liverpool;  and  likewise  limestone 
pebble  may  lie  picked  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Mer- 
sey, in  »orae  pluceS|  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Morecauibe;  hut  these  are  only  of  small  importance, 
when  compared  with  the  vast  ranges  met  with  iu  the 
situations  wliich  have  been  already  noticed » 


SECT*    VI. WATER. 


The  coanty  of  Lancaster  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
well  watered  distrlGt^  as  there  are  few  in  which  rivcru 
and  streams  are  more  numerous  or  of  better  qnality*  To 
this  Gircumstance,  and  that  of  the  great  abundance 
of  coal,  the  rapid  progress  of  its  manufiictures  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed-,  for  without  the  faci- 
lity and  convenience  afforded  by  sucli  mcafks,  they 
could  never  have  been  carried  to  their  present  import- 
ance and  extent. 

The  streams  of  water  that  arc  met  with  in  this  coun- 
ty are  principally  of  three  kinds,  large  rivers,  smaller 
contributory  streams,  and  brooks,  or  which,  in  the 
langufige  of  the  district,  are  termed  becks.  Most  of 
these  take  their  rise  towards  the  eastern  boundary  or 
beyond  it,  tumbling  in  their  impetuous  rocky  courses 
through  the  mountainous  ranges  in  a  somewhat  south- 
westerly direction,  to  join  other  rivers  or  the  sea. 

The  chief  of  the  first  sort  are  the  Mersey,  which  may 
be  considered  as  partly  belonging  lo  Cheshire^  the 
Irwcll,  tlus  Alt,  the  Douglas,  the  Ribblc,  ihe  Wyer, 
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the  Loyne  or  Lone,  the  Winster,  the  Levcn,  the 
Crake,  and  ihe  Duddcn;  but  the  Mersey,  Ribble,  and 
Lune,  are  by  much  the  largest  and  finest  rirers  in  the 
county. 

The  secondary  rivers  are  much  more  numerous;  but 
those  of  most  note  are  the  Meillockj  the  Irk,  the 
Roch,  the  Cahler,  tlie  Yarrow,  the  Darwen,  the  Dod- 
der, (he  Coiider,  ihe  Weniiing,  the  Gretay  Leck-beck^ 
aiul  Ken, 

The  small  brooks,  streams,  and  runlefs,  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  rocky  and  hilly  nature  of  many  parts.  It 
would  be  endless  to  describe  them,  iiotwilhslandmg 
they  are  often  of  much  consequence  to  the  agricultu* 
ral  economy  and  commercial  interest  of  the  county, 
and  by  proper  management,  might  most  probably  be 
rendered  much  more  so,  in  both  views*  Neither  these^ 
nor  (hose  of  larger  sizes,  have  yet  been  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  except  in  a  few  solitary  in- 
stances, though  often  well  suited  for  thai  use* 

The  Mersey  receiving  the  collected  waters  of  the  Ethe- 
row  and  the  Goyt  from  Cheshire,  and  the  Tame  from 
Yorkshire,  at  the  town  of  Stockport,  becomes  a  large 
river,  and  flows  in  a  winding  south-westerly  course  be- 
tween the  two  bordering  counties,  when,  being  in* 
rrcased  by  different  contributory  streams,  it  swells  out 
below  Warrington  into  a  channel  of  considerable 
breadth,  which  at  low  water  is  in  a  great  measure  dry; 
but  it  becomes  suddenly  contracted  by  the  projecting 
|Kiint  of  land  opposite  Runcorn,  below  which  it  again 
eitpauds,  and,  after  being  augmented  by  other  waters, 
spreads  into  a  large  estuary  that  empties  itself  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  into  the  Irish  Sea,  a  little  bc» 
low  the  town  of  Liverpool,     By  means  of  an  artificial 
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Ctitt  ma^e  ft&m  (he  saulh  of  Warrifigton  (o  some  dis- 
tance above  it  (near  which  town  the  flowing  of  the 
tiikijis  i  •(rrrupted  by  a  wier  across  the  river),  the  na- 
Tigntion  of  Ibe  Mersey  has  been  accomplbhed  to  the 
iDOOlh  c)f  (he  Ir  vdl,  for  vessels  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
tons  burden,  and  being  continued  up  that  river,  a 
water  communication  is  effected  between  the  two  ^reat 
commercial  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  ThiS| 
in  connexion  with  the  Bridgewater  Canatj  insures  a 
ready  conveyance  for  all  sorts  of  goods,  as  well  as  agri* 
cultural  products. 

The  Irwell  takes  its  origin  in  several  small  streams 
proceeding  from  the  hilly  ranges  to  the  south  of  Has* 
lingden,  and  flows  in  a  somewhat  bending  southerly 
direction  by  Bury,  below  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
Koch,  when  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  and,  after 
passing  a  little  way,  returns  in  an  acute  angle,  where, 
joined  by  a  streamlet  from  above,  pursuing  a  sort  of 
irregular  south-easterly  course  (o  Manchester,  and  being 
there  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Irk  and  Medlock,  it 
winds  to  the  south-west  by  Barton,  emptying  itself  into 
the  Mersey  a  little  below  Flixton*  The  banks  of  this  bold 
river  are  often  strikingly  beautiful,  and  from  its  wind- 
ing through  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  part  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  it 
is  of  immense  convenience  and  advantage  to  different 
manufactories,  especially  those  of  spinning,  dying, 
and  calico-printing.  It  is  in  some  situations  also  ca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  agricultural  uses.  It  rc- 
ceiTes  in  its  course  the  streams  just  noticed:  the  Roch 
rises  above  Rochdale,  and  joins  it  as  stated  above.  The 
Irk  has  its  sources  about  Oldham  and  Royton;  but 
the  Medlock  comes  from  Yorkshire*  There  are  nume^ 
lous  manufactories  on  all  these  streams. 
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The  Alt,  a  river  of  much  smaller  size,  has  its  com- 
mencement about  Knowiilcy  Park,  ivhence  it  takes 
a  norlh-wesfetly  course  through  the  parish  of  Seph ton, 
discharging  itself  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Forniby  land-mark. 

The  Douglas,  another  river  of  similar  sixe,  has  its 
origin  in  several  little  rivulets  that  issue  from  the 
high  moors  to  the  east  of  Wigan,  from  which 
place  it  takes  a  kind  of  north-westerly  direction,  by 
Newburgh  and  Rufford,  emptying  itself  into  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Ribble  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ilesketh- 
bank*  In  its  course  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  few 
small  brooks  and  streams,  and,  below  Croston,  passes 
through  a  fine  tract  of  low  meadow.  The  principal 
of  these  augmenting  streams  are  the  Eldcrbrook,  which 
rises  near  Ormskirk  j  and  the  Yarrow  aiul  Lostock, 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  high  ranges  to  tlie  east. 
These  unite  near  Croston,  and  soon  afterwards  join  the 
Douglas. 

The  Ribble  is  a  large  and  beautiful  river,  which  in 
lersccts  the  county  from  east  to  west.  After  taking 
rise  in  the  high  ranges  of  moor  above  Craven  in  Yorl 
shire,  it  enters  this  county  below  Smithy-bridge,  flow! 
ing  by  the  town  of  Clithero  in  a  winding  irregulai 
south-westerly  course  to  Whalley,  where,  turnin| 
more  westerly,  it  passes  by  Ribchester,  and  through 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  vale  of  Rib*, 
blesdalc,  swelling  out  to  tlie  west  of  the  large  trading 
lown  of  Preston,  into  a  broad  estuary,  and  joining  tt 
Irish  Sea  at  some  distance  below.  The  tides  (Ic 
up  this  river  as  high  as  this  town;  and  it  is  na 
vigable  for  vessels  of  small  burden  nearly  as  higli 
Jt  receives  the  streams  of  several  contributory  rivers 
its  devious  course;  and  first,  the  llodder  from  Yorl 
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sbire,  which  flows  between  the  counties  for  some  way, 
and  then  fulls  into  it  below  the  town  of  Clithero.     It 
is  afterwards  joined  by  the  Cuider,  which  rises  in  the 
high  moors  about  Colne,  and  pursuing  a  ^oulh-west- 
erly  course  by  Padihara,  turns  below  that  town  in  a 
somewhat  northerly  course  to  Whalley,  beyond  which 
it  empties  itself  into  this  river.     And  lastly ,  it  is 
increased  by  (he  waters  of  the  river  Darwen,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  mountainous  ranges  to  the  south  of 
I  Blackburn,  and  following  a  westerly  irregulardirectioni 
lis  discharged  into  the  Ribble  at  the  town  of  Walton 
I Le  Dale.     Upon  these  last  two  rivers  there  are  diSerent 
i  works  of  the  printing  and  other  kindS|  of  very  conside- 
rable extent. 

The  Wyer  hns  its  source  partly  in  the  morass  known 
[by  the  name  of  the  Feather-bed,  near  the  trough  of 
Bowland,  and  partly  in  other  little  streams  from  the 
adjoining  hills  of  this  eastern  border,  whence  it  pur- 
Lsues  a  south-westerly  course  through  the  Vale  of 
Lower  Wyersdale  to  Garstang^  where  it  takes  a  more 
westerly  course  by  the  Church  town  of  that  name  to 
St.  Michaers,  beyond  which,  as  it  approaches  Poul- 
ton,  it  becomes  of  greater  breadth,  and  there  turning 
northerly 9  soon  expands  into  a  spacious  bason  under 
the  title  of  Wyer  Water,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  sud» 
denly  contracted  into  a  narrow  gut,  through  which 
it  passes  to  the  sea.  It  is  increased  by  diflerent  small 
streams  in  its  course,  (which  in  many  places  is  bald 
and  romantic),  but  principally  by  the  Culder,  which 
rises  in  the  high  moors  of  Bamacre  and  Bleasdale.  It 
is  navigable  to  below  Poulton  for  small  vessels;  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  wharf  for  landing  goods  at  a  place 
^Ued  Wardless^    It  gives  facility  for  carrying  on  va- 
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rious  wufks,  as  djing,  priiUingi  &c-  particulaily 
ftbout  Garstang^. 

The  Loyne,  or  Lune,  a  largr ,  bold,  and  majestic 
Tivcr,  lakes  its  rise  in  the  fcHy  tracts  of  West rnore- 
latid,  and|  after  pursuing  its  course  through  that 
county,  enters  Lancashire  a  liltle  below  the  bridge 
at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  contiuuiug  i*8  devious  soulh* 
westerly  course  by  Hornby,  through  the  \*liole  of 
the  charming  Vale  of  Lonsdale  to  the  town  of  Lan* 
caster,  where,  turning  more  to  the  west,  it  expands  at 
some  distance  below  that  place  into  a  broad  estuary, 
and  empties  itself  inio  the  Jrish  Sea.  It  is  joined  in 
its  course,  first,  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  Leek* 
beck,  then  the  Greta  coming  from  Yorkshire,  Ix^ow 
Tunstalj  and  afterwards  by  tlie  waters  of  the  Wen- 
ning  from  the  same  district,  and  of  the  Roburn  from 
the  high  moors  to  the  east  of  Hornby -castle.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  ships  to  Lancaster ;  but  those  of 
considerable  burden  can  pass  no  higher  than  Classoti 
Point,  where  there  is  a  dock-  This  noble  stream  and 
its  feederg  afford  water  for  the  establishment  of  diflc- 
rent  cotton  and  other  manufactories,  especially  about 
Caton  and  Hatton. 

The  Winster  river  is  only  of  small  size,  and  partly 
belongs  to  Westmoreland,  as  coming  from  tliai  (lis- 
Irict ;  it  forms  the  boundary  of  Lancashire  frc*ni  bvlow 
Bownes§,  and  pursuing  a  southerly  course  lo  below 
Wilson-house,  it  there  turns  more  westerly ,  and  soon 
cmpfies  iihvU  Into  the  estuarj'  of  I  lie  river  Kin,  There 
is  an  obstruction  on  tliis  river  near  its  mouth,  in  tho 
properly  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson^  which  ought  im* 
medialely  lo  be  removed  ;  as  the  whole  of  the  meadow 
Jract  above  it,  on  both  sides,  is  completely  ruined    in 
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cofiseqQence  of  the  waters  being  kept  up  by  it  to  a 
I  great  height. 

The  Levcn  river  is  formed  by  the  Loite  of  Winder- 
[Bieie,  which,  j«st  above  Newby -bridge,  contracts 
[itself  into  a  narrow  stream  that  flows  in  an  impetuous, 
llrregukr,  south-westerly  course  through  the  township 
[of  flaverthwaite,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  estuary 
Penny-bridge.  It  receives  near  its  mouth  the 
|%aters  of  a  stream  from  Grizcthile  and  Satterthwaite, 
rid  affords  situations  for  a  variety  of  manufactories  of 
[coKon,  iron,  gunpowder,  &c. 

The  Crake  river  has  its  source  in  the  southern  extrc- 
Bityof  theConiston  Lake,  from  which  it  takesasnuth- 
I  easterly  couri^e,  untilit  empties  itsilf  into  the  estuary 
|4»f  the  Leven  about  Penny-bridge.  There  are  steel  and 
[other  manufactories  on  this  stream. 

The  river  Dnddcn   partly  belongs  to  Cumberland, 

kaod  is  a  fine  large  river  that  lias  its  rise  in  the  tarm 

labove  Scathwaite,  amongst  the  hilly  tracts  of  High 

Fumess,  and  0ows  in  a  southerly  direction  l)etween 

the  counties,  until  it  is  discharged  into  the  large  bay 

to  tlie  south-west  of  Broughton, 

Leck^beckhasits  origin  in  the  northern  border  of  Gra- 
grcth-fell,  and  thence  pursues  a  South-westerly  course 
to  below  Burrow- hall,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Lune.  Its  course  in  many  places  is  nigged  and  impe^ 
tuous,  by  which  it  often  sweeps  away  much  fine  land, 
cfipecialiy  towards  its  mouth,  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
loose  porous  nature,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  open  gra- 
velly matter. 

The  Ken  takes  its  rise  above  Docker-hall,  sonnewhat 
to  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  district,  whence  it 
flows  in  a  westerly  course  below  Borwick,  through  a 
range  of  flat  meadowsi  to  Keer-bridgc,  below  which 
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it  discliarges  Uself  into  the  estuary  of  the  sca<  Thi» 
is  but  a  sinall  stream,  though  frequently,  in  the 
time  of  floods,  rapid  aud  impetuous  in  its  course, 
so  as  to  destroy  much  fine  laud  on  the  sides  of  itf 
banks. 

There  are  several  pieces  of  water  which  have  the  dif- 
ifqrent  names  of  lakes,  waters,  meres,  arid  tarns,  pre* 
^fit*ntin^  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

'J  JieConiston  LakCj  which  issoractimes  called  Tliur- 

ilon  Water,  is  situated  towards  the  north  of  the  High 

Furness  tract,  between  two  ranges  of  high  mountainous 

rocky  land,  extending   in  length  from  north  to  south, 

from  six  to  seven  miles,  with  the  breadth  of  from  a  half 

tp  three-quarters  of  a  roilc   in  the  contrary  direction. 

Jjis  greatest  depth  is  stated  to  be  about  forty  fathoms^ 

[The   borders  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  water  are  often 

irregular,  and  on  one  side  thickly  set  with  coppice  and 

iQther  wood,  while  on  theotber,  small  farms  and  enclor 

|isures  mostly  abound,  each  being  terminated  with  lofty 

craggy  lidges  above.     It   contains  char,  trout,    and 

perch,  in  gj*eat  plenty;  but  J  believe  few  if  any  otbej: 

1  fiorts  of  fresh-water  fish. 

The  magnificent  Lake  of  Windermere  does  not  pro* 
pcrly  belong  to  this  county,  except  a  very  small  con- 
tracted portion  of  it  just  above  where  the  Leven  river 
commences^  but  it  borders  it  for  eight  or  ten  mites,  or 
[perhaps  more,  to  the  north*cast,  and  mo^t  part  of  thi? 
^border  is  beautifully  skirted  with  low  wood  of  difierent 
kinds. 

Esthwaite  Water,  which  has  sometimes  the  title  of 
Lake,  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Hawkshead,  and  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  soraething  less  than 
lyilf  a  mile  in  breadth.  £ach  of  the  borders  has  a  pro- 
jecting point  near  the  middle^  which  contraclb  It  greatly 
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in  that  part,  and  they  are  both  occasionally  fringed 
with  brushwood  inlermixed  with  a  few  iiml>er  trees. 
Towards  the  head  there  is  a  small  island,  which  con- 
tains several  low  shrnbby  plants,  and  was  formerly 
liable  to  shift  about,  but  has  for  some  time  been  sta* 
tionary.  It  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  of  Winder- 
merC)  by  Cunsey-beck.  There  are  pike,  trout,  eel^  and 
perch  in  this  water,  but  char  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  it. 

Uareswater  is  a  fine  piece  of  water  that  lies  to  the 
north  of  Leighton  moss,  but  of  uo  great  extent.  It 
contains  pike  and  eel. 

Marten  Mere,  near  Ormskirk,  is  a  pretty  large  sheet 
of  water  during  Ujc  winter  season,  but  in  the  summer 
months  becomes  in  a  great  measure  dry.  It  occupies 
a  space  of  fine  landj  if  it  could  be  perfectly  drained. 

The  common  springs  that  break  out  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  connty  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are 
some  of  the  medicinal  kind,  as  at  Cartmel,  Fluke- 
borough,  Wigan,  Latbam«house,  near  Ormskirk,  and 
other  places. 
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CHAP.   IL 
STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


SECT.  I. ESTATES,   AND    THEIR   MANAGEMENT* 

IF,  as  lias  often  been  contendc'd,  tliat  division  of 
landed  property  vkliich  affords  estates  of  almost  all  sizes 
and  kinds,  be  the  most  advantageons  to  the  agriculture 
of  a  district,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  beneficial 
to  the  community;  such  a  state  certainly,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevails  in  this  county*  For  notwithstand- 
ing **  the  remark  made  by  Camden,  in  Ills  Britaituia,'* 
that  here  a  ^*  number  of  ancient  families  bear  the  names 
of  the  places  where  they  reside,  and  whence  they  take 
their  names,"  may  still  be  in  some  degree  applicable* 
as  is  evident  from  those  of  i\lherton,  Bold,  Fazakerley, 
Formby, Houghton jHulton J  MawdsleyjTownley,Traf- 
ford,  Emmott,&c.  See,,  and  though  there  may  yet  be  a 
few  large  landed  proprietors,  on  the  whole  the  division 
of  property  must  be  understood  as  very  general.  The 
ready  acquisition  of  wealth  by  trade>  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  manufacturing  esfablishments,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  this  effect. 

That  honest  independent  race  of  yeomanry,  formerly 
so  numerous  and  respectable,  and  which  formed  the 
link  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  though  somewhat 
on  the  decline,  is  yet  far  from  being  extinct.  A  great 
portion  of  land  is  still  held  by  men  of  tiiis  class,  cspe* 
daily  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  county. 
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Setting  aside  the  few  large  landed  rstatcs,  it  is  pro- 

[bable  that  something  more  than  one-third  of  whal 

remains  raay  be  in  properties  of  from  1000/,  to  5000/, 

or  6000/.  per  annum;  and  that  the  rest  is  divided  into 

[estates  of  from  lOL  to  50/.  100/.  and  200/.,  and  from 

I  that  to  400/.,  500/.,  600/.,  and  700/.  per  annum;  but 

that  in  this  estimate,  the  numlier  of  those  from  20/.  to 

[  50/  ,  and  from  100/.  to  200/.,  l)ears  a  very  great  pro- 

porliou  to  the  larger  ones* 

The  noblemen  who  possess  landed  property  in  this 
county,  are  chiefly  His  Grace  the  Uukc  of  Hamilton 
and  Brandon,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  tlie  Earl  of  Wilton, 
Lord  George  Cavendish,  liord  Bulkeley,  Lord  Sef- 
ton,  Lord  Lilford,  &;c, ;  Sir  Watts  Hortoo,  Bart- 
[Sir  Henry  P.  Houghton,  Bart.,  Sir  Thomas  Heskelh^ 
Bart  ,  Sir  R.  Clayton,  Bart.,  &c.  have  likewise  con- 
siderable properties  in  it. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  whfi  have  pretty  large 
estates  in  this  district,  as  D.  Astley,  Esq.  »l.  Black- 
buriie,  Esq.  M.P,  J.  Tnifford,  Esq,  J,  Ilutton,  Esq, 
Wilbraham  Bootle,  Esq.  11.  Blundell,  Es^q.  Ed» 
ward  Rigby  Walde,  Esq.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  J.  Eu- 
twisle,  Esq.  P.  Townley,  Esq,  T.  Clayton,  Esq, 
H.  Sewdell,  Esq,  H.  Fielden,  Esq.  Thomas  £c- 
cleston,  Esq.  J.  Clifton,  Esq,  W.  Cross,  Esq, 
F.  Bold  Hesketh,  Esq*  J.  Hornby,  Esq.  J,  Mars- 
den,  Esq.  W,  B.  Bradsbaw,  Esq.  W.  Bradyll, 
Esq.  G.  Bigland,  Esq.  My Ics  Sandys,  Esq.  J.  Wil- 
kinson, Esq*  &c.  &c* 

The  deaiand  for  landed  properly  has  here,  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  been  much  on  the  increase,  probably 
in  consequence  of  persons  in  trade  turning  their  atten- 
tion more  to  the  culiivatioii  of  the  soil,  and  there  being 
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a  constant  desire  among  the  labouring  classes  of  so* 
ciety  lo  acquire  small  properties  of  this  nature.  Cir- 
cumstances and  situations,  however,  render  the  price 
of  land  so  different  in  different  places,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  is  at  present  the  real  value  of  this 
sort  of  property.  But  as  it  is  condtooti  now  to  give 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  years'  purchase  for  freehold 
estates  on  a  fair  net  rent,  it  is  probable  that  the  ave- 
rage price  may  be  fixed  at  about  twenty*seveii  or 
twenty-eitjht  years'  purchase.  Small  propertieti  will 
often  fetch  considerably  raore^  and  very  large  ones 
may  be  occasionally  sold  for  something  less. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  property 
of  the  district,  seem  not  in  the  least  injurious,  button 
the  contrary,  beneficial;  a  new  spirit  and  energy  is 
thereby  created,  and  numerous  improvements  com- 
menced,  such  as  building,  planting,  draining,  em- 
banking, fencing,  &c. ;  the  example  of  which  has 
much  influence  upon  the  viciuity,  in  this  as  well  as 
various  other  points  of  view. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  this  county.  They 
are,  as  in  many  others,  especially  the  larger  ones^ 
much  too  frequently  intrusted  to  the  care  and  direc- 
tioD  of  stewards  and  bailiffs, 

A  spirit  for  agricultural  pursuits  has  lately  been 
diffused  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and 
promises  much  advantage.  They  have  not  only 
in  many  instances  become  farmers  of  considerable 
tracts  themselves,  but  taken  the  most  active  part  in 
the  management  of  their  estates,  and  in  promoting  thetr 
improvement.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  a 
number  of  large  landed  proprietors  more  towards  the 
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noTthem  parts  of  the  district;  and  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial,  if  (bose  in  other  places  would  pursue  the 
same  meritorious  plan. 


SECT.  II. ^TENURES. 


There  are  several  different  tenures  of  land  in  this 
county,  but  it  is  probable  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
(he  whole  is  freehold.  There  is  a  sort  of  customary 
land  held  sometimes  of  the  King,  and  sometimes  of  the 
Lords  of  Manors,  under  certain  fines  and  rents,  suilS| 
and  services  of  a  triflings  nature,  not  often  variable^ 
but  required  to  be  paid  on  death  or  alienation. 
These  are  frequently  met  with  towards  the  northern 
parts  of  the  district,  and  the  portions  of  it  beyond 
the  Sands.  There  is  likewbe  some  copyhold  land, 
hfld  under  certain  lords  of  manors,  who  impose 
fines  and  quit*ren(s-,  but  which  are  in  general 
very  moderate  and  certain.  There  is  some  land  of 
this  tenure  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  near 
Manchester,  Rochdale,  &c.  as  well  as  towards  the 
east  and  west  borders,  about  Barrow  ford,  Colne, 
Burnley,  and  Blackburn,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ormskirk,  &c.  It  is  met  with  also  to  the  north  of 
the  Sands  in  the  parish  of  Alding!iam.  About  Conis- 
ton  there  are  some  remains  of  the  old  feudal  tenure  ex- 
isting, as  the  lord  has  there  still  his  lioon  days,  and 
i  strict  in  requiring  his  tenants  to  perform  suit  and 
rvice,  &c.  The  Inrd  is  under  tlie  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  good  bull  and  boar  for  the  use  of  his  tenants; 
but  as  the  latter  is  seldom  kept,  they  occasionally 
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avail  themselves  of  the  circumstance,  in  order  wliolljr 
to  avoid  sucb  services. 

Crown  land  prevails  in  some  places  in  this  county, 

\m  in  what  is  called  the  Low  Forness,  and  in  some  of 

the  piiri^hes  to  the  south  of  the  Liincaster  Sands*    Thia 

is  htkl  in  general  on  lease  for  thirty  years,  without 

any  restricting  clauses  in  the  former  of  these  situations. 

There  is  also  some  land  held  Uiider  thcArchbbhopof 

Canterbury  about  Blackburn,  as  well  as  further  to  the 

north,  and   tlic  same  tenure  may  probably  exist  in 

I  other  parts  of  the  district.     But  the  extent  of  ground 

held  under  this  sort  of  tenure  is  very  inconsiderable. 

Leasehold  tenures  for  lives  and  years  were  formerly 
jnuch  more  frequently  granted  than  at  present;  but  (he 
practicestill  in  some  measure  prevails,  though  so  obvi- 
ously inj«trious  to  botli  parties.  Stimc  of  the  nobility^ 
and  a  few  of  the  gentry,  continue  it  to  a  small  extent. 
The  terms  are,  however,  now  mostly  so  high,  that  the 
fee-simple  of  (he  land  might  often  be  purchased  for  a 
imall  additional  sum. 
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SECT.    I, — HOUSES   OP    PKOFBIETORS, 


THE  ancient  residences  of  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  this  county,  are  in  general  spacious  and 
convenient,  partaking  much  of  that  massy  grandeur 
which  cUaracttTised  the  early  periods  at  which  they 
were  erected  ^  but  there  is  a  more  modern  class  of 
baildtngs occupied  by  t!ie  gentry,  that  possess  most  of 
the  elegant  comforts  derived  from  architecture;  and 
neat  well  constructed  houses  in  the  villa  style,  almost 
every  where  present  themselves  in  the  vicinities  of  most 
of  the  large  manufacturing  and  trading  towns.  Not- 
withstanding the  number  of  these  elegant  residences^ 
a  feeling  of  regret  is  frequently  excited  by  the  dilapi* 
dation  and  decay  produced  by  time  and  neglect  in 
many  of  those  halb  and  mansions  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  great  landed  praprietors^  but  which  now  only 
badly  accommodate  the  farming  tenantry. 


SBCT.   II. — FABM-HOUSES    AND    OFFICES, 

Among  the  old  farmeries  of  this  county  there  is  no- 
thing of  utility,  either  in  the  plans,  or  combinations  of 
the  different  parts  ;  no  regard  whatever  has  been  paid 

to 
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to  the  convenience  of  inspecting  or  overlookiag  ther 
business  constantly  going  on  in  them ;  not  tlie  least 
atlention  bestowed  i a  the  view  of  economizing  the  la- 
bour to  be  perforracd  ;  or  the  smallest  respect  paid  to 
the  progressive  destination  of  the  various  articles  of 
cattle  foddiT.  Every  thing  appears  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  chance  or  randoDi  work,  withi^ut  order,  method, 
or  design*  The  bouses,  in  the  larger  descriptions  of 
farms,  are  not  unfreqnenlly  those  formerly  occupied 
by  the  old  landed  proprietors,  consequently  impro- 
perly contrived  for  modern  farming  purposes ;  the 
buildings  for  containing  the  stock  being  mostly  scat- 
tered around  them  merely  by  accident.  Tliere  ts 
seldom  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  farm-yard  to  be 
seen,  or  any  contrivance  for  the  raising  and  preserving 
manure.  These  are  of  course  generally  neglected,  and 
the  manure  often  suffered  to  be  carried  down  the 
ditches  and  runlets,  near  which  the  farm-yard  is  not 
unusually  placed. 

Prodigious  barns  for  containing  the  whole  of  the 
grain  and  hay  crops,  almost  every  where  present  them* 
strives,  even  on  very  small  farms,  and  commonly  con- 
fine the  rest  of  the  buildings,  which  are  generally  often 
limes  their  importance  to  the  intelligent  farmer.  This 
is  the  never-failing  consequenceof  the  want  of  a  proper 
system  of  stacking  out  of  doors,  on  raised  stands  or 
staddles,  in  suitable  yards,  which  keeps  tfie  grain 
l>etter,  and  renders  it  more  secure  from  vcrmiiu  To 
see  farms  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year  with  conve- 
niences of  this  kind  sufficient  for  those  of  three  or 
four  hundred,  constantly  excites  the  idea  of  a  prodi- 
gious waste  of  money. 

Thrashing  macliines  are  here  daily  becoming  more 
general,  and  these  immense  barns  afford  a  convenient 
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reception  for  them,  with  perhaps  thn?e times  (he  hn;^ht 
and    space  tbnt  is  necessarj^;    but   oHen    without   iinjr 
Ixotiveniences  for  straw,  cut  ibddrr,  and  the  ensj  nieani 
of  conveying  them    to  the  animals,  which  arc  most 
Ic^entially  requisite.     The  barn  is  ready  at  hiind,  and 
[the    mill  of  course  placed  iti   it,    withoiiL  amending 
[to  anjr  other    object.     But  as   it  should   with    pro* 
[priety    pertorm  a  great  deal  of  ll»c  preparatory  la- 
ih»m   necessary  in  such   situations,  its  position  ought 
|in   a  great  measure  to  regulate  those  of  most  of  the 
ther  erections.      The   places    for   the    reception   of 
|he   grain,  hi  raw,  chaff,   and  Iiay,  with  those  of  tfie 
rnnaries,  stabhs,  cat  tie-stalls,  fiheds,  and  other  infe- 
rior buildings,  ought  obviously  be  governed  by  it,  or 
Pre   roust  be   a  great  waste  of  labour  in  conveying 
He    several    articles     to    their    proper    desittnations, 
Irrangements  in  these  and  other  important  re^pecls 
rill,  however,  be  nought  for  in  vain,   in  the  general 
irmsteads   of   Lancashire,  ihouirh    not   Irss   requisite 
indcr  the  flail  system  than  under  tliat  of  the  thrnshing- 
LHchine. 

Nor  have  such  objects  bceu'  so  fully  regarded 
|9  they  ought  to  have  l>een  in  the  yurds  of  mo- 
Jern  construction;  on  the  contrary,  errors  and  defecis 
ire  frequently  visible.  The  great  cause  of  these  would 
Ippear  to  Ix*,  the  want  of  proprr  knowledge  it(  the 
irm-yard  system,  under  dillererit  circurastnnns  and 
nethods  of  farming;  for  k^t  this  be  once  wull  uudcr- 
ad,  and  the  nc*cessary  ohji*cts  will  soon  be  carefully 
lltended  to  in  tlie  dislribittion  of  the  buildings  and 
ficcfi.  It  must,  notwilhstandiog,  be  con(e>seil,  that 
here  is  much  merit  in  the  attempts  which  have  lately 
been  made  by  dificrent  huukii  proprietors,  to  iiitro- 
duce  better  plans  of  arrangement*,  and  with  tlie  fine 
LANc]  H  mater  iaU 
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materials  almost  every  where  in  their  possession^  it  m 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  ultimately  overlook  whal 
imist  at  present  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  tbecounty^ 
the  universal  want  of  raised  and  properly  coped  rick- 
stands* 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  various  Iniprove* 
merits  in  buildings  of  this  nature,  S^^^S  ^^  while  i 
Mas  in  the  county,  George  Ph ill ips.  Esq*  was  erect- 
ing a  set  of  farm  buildings  at  his  house  near  Manchcs* 
ter,  when  I  was  there,  on  a  square  p1an»  that  appeared 
lo  have  considerable  merit ;  but  which  1  think  was 
somewhat  (oo  confined.  Upon  his  Chat  Moss  farm, 
Willi  am  Roscoe,  Esq*  has  just  fin  [she'd  a  most  convc* 
ftient  house,  and  a  range  of  proper  offices  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  farm;  and  he  has  a  set  of  buildings  well 
contrived  for  the  system  of  husbandry  pursued  at  h\^ 
residence  at  AlIeTton^halh  There  is  nothing  in  Hie 
farm  constructions  at  Knowsley  deserving  of  m'uch 
notice-,  the  buildings  are  sufficiently  numerous  auil 
capacious  far  containing  the  different  sorts  of  produce^ 
but  lliere  are  no  contrivances  for  any  regular  farm- 
yard system.  At  Laytham-honse,  Edward  Wilbra- 
bam  noollr,  Esq.  has  been  at  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  erect  farm  buildings,  and  has  adopted  a  plan 
by  no  metms  destitute  of  merit,  yet  it  does  not  t)osses» 
mIL  the  necessary  conveniences.  There  is  here  a  reser- 
voir for  contain ing  the  liquid  matter  discharged  from 
the  diSercnt  offices,  and  convl^niences  for  throwing  it 
upon  the  dung- heaps, 

Itul  the  most  complete  set  of  farm  offices  I  have  any 
where  seen   in  the  county,   are  at  Quernmoor  Park, 
the  residence  of  Charks  Gibson,  Esq.     They  were  not 
quite  finished  when  I  was  there,  but  have  nincc  beea  ^M 
coGDpleted.     The  form  this  very  ingeuious  geotleman  ^^ 
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hsts  fixed  on,  is  a  sort  of  sqaarc;  the  north  and  soutli 
$\i]es  of  which  are  occupied  by  extensive  corn  barns,  so 
contrived  as  to  have  underneath  their  floors,  stalb,  or 
standings  far  twenty-eight  iiead  of  cattle  on  one  side, 
and  forty  on  the  other.  In  the  middle  of  the  central 
Space,  but  nearer  to  the  east  side,  is  a  largecxtent  of  build- 
ing, which  contains  the  form-house,  steam ing-housCi 
irashtfig-house,  and  smithy,  with  a  good  hay*barn ; 
abore  the  porch  of  which  is  a  pig:con-house,  a  shed  for 
seventeen  head  of  cattfe,  calf-pens  with  properdivisions, 
and  open  moveable  floorings,  a  stable  for  ten  horses,  a 
slaughter-house,  and  a  place  for  containing  the  cattle 
weighing-machine. 

The  eastern   end   of  the  sontli   side  contains    the 

thrashing-machine,  chaff-room,  &c.   over  which  is  a 

welUcontrived  small  granary,  perfectly  sccnred  from 

vermin,  and  the  grain  raiseil  to  it  by  proper  machi^ 

I  nery.     There   is   likewise  another  granary  with  two 

I  floors  and  proper  divisions ;   and  at  the  same  end  on 

the  north  side,  there  is  a  place  for  depositing  different 

t  sorts   of  tools,   as  well  as  for  receiving  the  carts,  &c* 

I  The  internal  space  is  in  some  measure  divided  into  three 

'  cattle-yards,  which   are  provided  with  suitable  water 

cisterns,  and  conveniences  for  the  reception  of  mnnurc ; 

and  there  h  a  reservoir  for  receiving  the  urine  that  is 

discharged    from    the   cattle-yards  and  sheds.      The 

whole  of  the  yards  and  buildings  are  sheltered  towards 

the  east  and  west  by  plantations   of  timber  and  other 

[•trees;  bat  1  think  hardly  sufB^'icntly  in  the   former 

direction. 

This  gentleman  has  likewise  erected  farm  hnildings 
Ion  some  of  his  farms.  I  saw  one  on  which  the  house 
and  offices  were  constructed  in  a  very  substantial  man- 
ner, wholly  of  stone,  and  covered  with  blue  slate  j  but 

n  2  wilhoul 
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willioiil  any  proper  distribution  for  the  convenience  of 
farin-jard  management. 

At  RossalUball,  Fleetwood  Bold  Hesketb,  Esq.  lias 
done  much  in  improving  liis  fine  property,  by  build- 
ing ftrm-houses  aod  offices  on  several  of  his  farms. 
This  he  has  done  in  a  complete  manner  to  four,  and 
made  offices  to  a  fifth.  The  expense  of  those  witb 
houses  and  ofTices,  taking  them  upon  the  average,  is 
not  less,  probably*  than  about  800/.  each.  They  have 
all  large  barns,  but  there  is  nothing  particular  either 
in  their  plans,  or  the  arrangements  of  the  diOferent 
parts. 

At  Singleton-lodge,  the  property  of  Messrs,  Joseph 
and  William  ffornby,  there  is  a  tolerably  good  farm- 
yard and  set  of  farm  offices,  but  without  anything 
deserving  particular  notice  in  the  plan  upon  whicli 
they  arc  constructed. 

Upon  a  nenly  enclosed  farm  at  Snab,  near  Ifalton, 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Hornby  Castle,  has  erected  a  neat 
and  convenient  farm-house  with  suitable  offices. 
The  cattle-stalls  arc  here  divided  in  a  cheap  manner, 
by  large  thin  stones  of  the  flag  kind,  which  are  readily 
procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  are  tixcd  in 
grooved  oak  cills,  biing  confined  by  means  of  posts  and 
caps.  They  keep  much  cleaner  than  boarded  divi- 
sions, and  those  of  some  other  kinds. 

It  Ls,  however,  no  unusual  thing  in  this  district  to 
find  farms  of  from  200  to  300  acres,  without  any  other 
sort  of  buildings  or  conveniences  than  those  of  a  large 
barn,  cow-house,  and  stable. 

*  A  farm-bouse  and  otBccswcre  sometime  since  erected 
on  the  estate  of  W.  Bootle,  Esq,  M,  P.  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  steward,  Mr.  Boyer,  The  "buildings 
are  large  enough  for  farms  of  100/,  a-year,  but  may 

be 
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tie  redaced  or  enlarged  at  pleasure.  The  bouse  ought 
to  stand  viHh.  the  kitchen  and  paritrj  to  the  norths  a 
porch  is  also  necessary ^  which  ^rves  as  back  kitcherii 
to  put  milking  vessels  iji,  &c*  and  breaks  oflfthe  north- 
ires^l  winds. 

**  The  set  of  offices  may  be  varied  many  ways,  and 
also  be  useful  and  convenient;  the  one  laid  down  ap« 
pears  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  farms  not  exceeding 
too/,  a-year.  It  will  hold  five  liorses  and  ten  cows; 
you  pass  to  suckle  the  calves  under  cover,  and  they 
sre^lear  and  convenient  to  the  shippon,  for  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  sucklings  at  a  distance  from  the  cows. 
Over  the  calf-crib  and  cart-house  is  the  granary,  iiito 
which  you  ascend  out  of  the  bam,  and  have  no  steps 
to  the  outside  of  the  building:  you  may  load  the  cart 
under  cover  with  ease  through  a  trap-door  into  the 
cart*house.  In  brge  farms,  it  is  suggested  to  add  a 
stable  to  one  end,  and  convert  the  present  stuble  into 
•another  shippon  or  cow-house**" 


SECT.  IILp— BUILDING  MATERIAI*S,  BEPAiBSj  ANa> 
LABOUB. 

In  general)  the  county  of  Lancaster  may  be  justly 
said  to  be  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  regard 
to  most  descriptions  of  building  articles.  In  most 
parts  towards  the  north,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern sidci  there  are  excellent  stones,  flags,  and  slates, 
ia  great  abundance,  and  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate* 
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Brick§»  and  occasiaiially  ston^Sj  prevail  in  the  south* 
eni  portion  <»r  Lbc  district.  The  tract  whicb  is  mo^l 
deficient  in  £uch  materials,  h  that  which  lies  to  the 
north-Mrest^  bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea*  Lime  is  plenU- 
ful  in  most  situations^  in  consec|uence  of  the  facdity  of 
carriage  afforded  by  the  numeroos  canals-  Timber^ 
especially  of  the  o<ik  and  ash  kindsf  is  met  wilh  in 
most  pbces  in  sulTicicnt  quanlily  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  building  and  repairs;  the  usual  practice  of 
the  county  being  to  cut  it  down  one  or  two  years  be» 
fore  it  is  wanted  for  tfiese  uses,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
well  seasoned  and  prepared  • 

The  business  of  repairs  was  formerly  in  most  casca 
loft  to  the  tenant|  under  pertain  stipulated  covenants; 
but  they  were  in  general  so  badly  performed  under 
such  regulation&i  as  to  be  no  security  to  the  land- 
lord. It  was  likewise  a  custom  with  some  pro* 
prietors  to  provide  Iheir  own  materials,  and  for  the 
tenants  to  engage  to  convey  them  to  the  places  wherp 
tliey  might  be  wanted;  which  was,  perhajis,  the  only 
way  in  which  ihey  could  be  of  any  real  utility.  The 
usual  method  at  present,  if,  liouever,  for  the  landlord 
at  first  to  puit  the  whole  in  complete  repair,  and  for 
the  tenant  to  covenant,  under  severe  penalties,  to  keep 
them  in  that  state,  sufficient  allowances  being  made 
for  tire  effects  of  time.  But  this  does  not  always  effcc- 
tnally  secure  the  proprietor,  thpugli  it  must  be  consL^^ 
dered  an  equitable  mode. 

At  Quern  moor  Park  they  have  an  excellent  close  sort 
of  freestone,  which  is  employed  in  the  buildings,  and 
which  in  getting,  and  forming  into  walls,  costs  about 
Is,  9dn  the  yard;  stones  for  the  corners,  and  dressing 
Ibem,  li«  the  superficial  yard  in  Iteight,  measured  oa 
botb  sides  the  angle;   stones  fur  doors  and  windows, 

when 
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mhcn  dressed,  from  3J.  to  4d>  the  superficial  foot; 
sbliB|Br  ^ith  blue  slate,  findmg  laths  and  pointing, 
23*.  tlie  rood  of  49  yards.  Marc  to  the  soiUhern  part 
of  the  cottnty  stone  costs  from  Is,  6d»  to  2s.  the  yard; 
bricks  from  30s.  to  Ms.  the  thousand;  walling  and 
preparing  stones  for  door-cases,  windof?-heads,  soles, 
ftc.  9$,  6d.  ibe  yard;  laying  bricks,  from  5d.  to  6d* 
and  7d.  the  yard ;  flags  2#,  6<i. per  yard.  Slatc^  rarious, 
according  to  quality:  mifldlini^  IL  for  100  feet; 
sbting  3s.  9d.  for  tOO  feet,  or  I5s*  per  square  of  40O 
feel* 

The  price  of  the  htbonr  of  artieans  varies  greatly  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  county,  according  as  the  sitiia* 
tions  are  near  to,  or  remote  from  the  large  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  towns.  Where  they  are  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  these,  the  ustial  prices  are,  for  a  mason 
3*.  to  3*,  Gd. ;  carpenter  S5.  6^/.^  plaisterer  3,?.  6d. 
each|  per  day.  Ttie  work  of  repairs  is  here  mostly 
done  by  the  day,  piece-work  being  rardy  had  rc» 
eoQrse  to. 


SECT.    IV.— COTTAOfiS. 

The  cottages  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  may  be 

^d  to  be  principally  of  two  kinds,  such  as  accommo» 

dale  the  poor  farming  peasant,  and  such  as  arc  con* 

ftracted  for  the  purpose  of  the  artificer  and  mechanical 

labourer.     Those  of  the  former  description  are  not  by 

any   means   so  deficient  in   number   or  accommoda« 

I       tioo  as  in  many  other  districts,  there  being  few  pro- 

^       pertics  of  any  considerable  extent  without  some  of 

^B  them.      On  the  eastern  side,  and  most  of  the  more 

^m  jdorthera  parts   of  the  county,  they  are  in  general 

^K  u  4  roomyi 
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Totimy,  well  built  uilh  5onie  sort  of  stonc^  and  covered 
with  ahiti^  or  sooietiinrs  with  thatch •  Tim  is  also  ihe 
citfc  in  some  places  on  llie  western  bonier,  ns  about 
Orniskirk,  Wig^an,  Uultun^  (vfiorUy,  &c. ;  in  others 
they  ure  constructed  occasionaUy  wirh  bricks  and  ^ 
tiles,  or  elated;  but  a  more  ancient,  though  much  less^  ^H 
durable  iiielhod,  whLcb   ig  stiil  oot  iinfrequently  had  ' 

lecourse  to  in  tijc  tract  from  below  La}  land  to  ^ome* 
di?>tance  beyond  (iar^lan;Lrt  and  ihroughnut  most  of  the: 
Fylde  district,  is  that  o(  forming  them  ou  wattled 
stud-work  witfi  a  composilion  of  well-wronght  loamy 
clay  aod  cut  straw^  or  what  is  locally  termed  clat  and 

The  covering  material  in  Ihcsc  instances  is  almost 
invariably  thatch  prepart'd  from  uheateu  straw,  which 
16  considered  as  rendering  tliem  more  warm  and  conb- 
fortable  in  winter,  and  more  cool  in  summer,  than 
any  other  substance  thut  can  be  conveniently  employ* 
cd.  These  sorts  of  cottages  have  seldom  more  than  a 
divided  ground  floor,  which  with  Iheir  brown  sombre 
cohmr,  gives  them  a  mean  hovel  like  appearance  far 
from  agrc^'ablej  and  aflctrds  but  little  aecoininodation. 
These  faults  might,  however,  be  easily  remedied  by 
an  upper  story  and  the  use  of  roughcast,  which  at  the 
same  time  would  render  them  more  dry,  commodious, 
nral,  and  lasting.  The  cottages  formed  of  post  and 
ITlaister,  or  rough  sloue  Ijeddcd  in  mortar,  were  the 
original  ones  of  the  county,  of  which  there  arc 
^till  a  few  remaining.  The  flooring  in  these  cases  was 
mostly  clay,   ond  the  covering  of  the  roofs  thatch, 

Jn  the  portion  of  the  county  north  of  the  Sands, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  cottages  which  have  gene* 
rally  small  gardens  annexed  to  them,  and  in  many 
sLluiitions   the  liberty  of  getting  peats,  an  advantage 
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Uiat  i^  snpposed  nearly  1o  equal  the  rent,  ivhich  ts 
Bot  more  than  two  or  three  pounds.  This  is  the  case 
about  Hawkshead;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  remarked,  that  by 
these  meims  they  were  rendered  mo»c  conif(*rtable,  and 
etiabled  to  live  better  than  where  they  were  Hitliout 
mtcli  advantages. 

Charles  Gibson,  Esq.  of  Qneriimoor  Park^  keeps  a 
few  cottage- houses  for  hih  labourers >  each  of  whom  has 
a  small  piece  of  garden  ground^  and  is  supplied  with 
four  loads  of  potatoes  annually  from  ihe  farm,  Tihich 
bavc  the  effect  of  greatly  improving  their  situations, 

On  his  Ijne  property  at  Rossal-hall,  Mi-elwood  Bold 
Heskethy  Esq.  has  at  present  about  fourteen  neat  farm- 
cottages  with  small  gardens  annexed  i  and  intends  to 
build  half  a  dozen  more,  and  attach  an  acre  of  bnd  to 
each,  a%  he  thinks  ihe  inhabitanrs  ruucli  benefited  by 
having  such  small  portions  of  grotind  for  raising  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  protluce  upon.  lie  lets  Ids  present 
cottages  at  about  three  potinds  per  annum,  which  is  a 
rent  so  easy  as  not  to  inconvenience  the  tenants. 

The  cottages  intcndoxl  for  the  carrying  on  difllrent 
iorts  of  trades  and  employments,  are  fur  the  most  [mrt 
built  of  stone  or  brick^  tliough  there  are  some  of 
clay  occasionally  met  with  in  particular  situations. 
Near  towns  and  large  manufacturing  concerns^  they 
are  frequently  erected  in  groups  of  two,  four,  or  six 
together,  and  sometimes  in  long  ranges  containing  u 
much  greater  number.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
tliey  have  mostly  a  situation  as  contiguous  as  possible 
to  the  works,  and  in  some  iinstauci's  are  provided 
with  a  small  portion  of  garden  ground.  These  dwell- 
ings are  commonly  erected  by  building  specula- 
tors, and  where  the  rents  are  paid,  arc  calcu* 
lated  to  afford ,  an   interest  of  from  fifteen  to  twentyi 

or 
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or  twenty-five  per  cent.  Many  are  likewUc  built 
by  gentlemen  of  landed  property ;  and  some  by  the 
weekly  contributions  of  the  labourers  themselves,  who 
form  a  kind  of  building  society.  There  arc  several 
societies  of  this  nature  at  ChorIt*y  and  the  neighbouring 
towns.  The  rents  are  usually  from  41.  or  5/.  to  10/.  or 
1^/,  per  annum,  or  more,  according  to  the  accommoda- 
tion which  they  aflord.  Farther  in  the  county  they  are 
generally  detaclied,  and  fiave  in  many  cases  some  extent 
of  land  attached  to  them.  These  sorts  of  cottage-houses 
are  now  become  so  prevalent  in  many  situatiotis,  as  to 
throw  a  most  dreadful  and  oppressive  burden  on  the 
parishes  or  townships  to  which  they  belong,  and 
unless  some  effectual  check  be  speedily  devised,  must 
inevitably  involve  them  in  considerable  distress,  \f 
not  ruin;  particularly  in  limes  when  the  manufacturing 
spirit  cf  the  country  h  depressed  by  war  or  other  poli- 
tical causes.  These  cottages  being  in  some  cases  large, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  occupiers,  with  se|>arate 
apartments  for  (he  diOcrent  ap|iaratus  requisite  in 
carrying  on  their  trades  and  employments,  readilj 
afTord  them  setllemenls ;  and  in  other  instances  the 
lands  whicli  arc  iinncxcd  to  them  have  the  same 
effect.  These  vary  from  one  or  two  to  eight  or 
ten  acres.  By  this  easy  means  numerous  labourers  of 
this  class,  with  their  families,  ofconrse  acquire setlW 
ments  when  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  district 
«re  going  on  with  vigour,  who  aflerwards,  on  anj 
change  of  a  depressing  nature  taking  place,  Ijccome 
heavily  chargeable  to  the  parishes;  as  such  labourers 
have  very  rarely,  either  the  disposition  or  habit  of 
saving  any  thing  for  times  of  future  scarcily,  during 
such  flourishing  periods:  nor  are  they  in  general  ca- 
pable of  turnoig  themselves  to  o4bcr  sorts  of  labour,  a% 
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many  other  workmen  can  do^  they  are  consequently 
compelled  eilher  to  become  soldiers  and  leave  tlicir 
families^  or  to  apply  to  tlie  parislies  for  relief. 

The  case  is  slill  worse  where  they  have  lands  con* 
Heeled  with  such  cottages,  as  the  whole  is  nearly  lo^t. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  uncuUivatcd  and  slo* 
vcidy  state  in  which  such  lands  are  almost  invariably 
found.  Men  of  tliis  stamp  arc  quite  unfit  for  the 
management  of  land ;  and  besides,  they  have  neither 
the  capital  nor  knowledge  necessary  for  rendering  land 
productive  and  beneficial  Whatever  they  perforiTi 
jabout  tt|  is  commonly  done  in  the  worst  and  most  irre* 
gular  manneri  and  they  seldom  attend  at  nil  to  any 
sort  of  improvements.  If  the  lands  are  under  grass, 
Ihey  arc  usually  overrun  with  weeds  j  and  if  hi  til* 
lage,  mostly  left  without  manure  or  any  proper  cul- 
tivation. In  short,  it  appears  to  me  from  a  pretty 
full  examination  of  the  subj(xt,  that  in  this  dis- 
trict, nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  lo  the  inte- 
rests of  the  landed  proprietorsj  or  more  injurious  lo 
the  community,  Chan  the  praelice  of  annexing  lands 
as  small  farms  to  cottages  designed  for  weaving  and 
other  mechanical  labourtrs.  All  they  seem  capable 
of  rendering  useful  to  themselves,  is  a  small  portion  of 
ground  for  raising  garden  vegetables  and  potatoes. 
Their  rents  are  constantly  paid  from  the  loom  or  some 
other  employ mentj  and  they  seldom  care  any  thing 
about  the  land,  except  for  the  little  convenience  it  ad'ords 
them  by  its  natural  produce,  of  keeping  a  few  half- 
starved  animals.  Eight  or  ten  customary  acres  often 
does  little  more  than  support  a  cow  and  horse  in  an  in- 
diffireDt  mariner. 

>lr.   R.  Uodgktnson,  the  able  steward  at  Atherton- 

hall, 
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hall,  ascribes  the  bad  and  neglecled  stale  of  (faelanSff 
in  his  pjirt  of  the  county,  in  a  great  measure  to  this 
cau&e,  and  remarks,  that  such  *'  farms  may  be  said 
to  create  ihe  poor  which  they  have  to  maintain." 

Tiie  lafe  Thomas  Eccleslon,  Esq,  of  Scarisbrick- 
hall,  hud  a  great  number  of  cottages  on  his  different 
estates,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  ttie  farm  la- 
bourer and  the  artiian.  The  former  sort  are  mostly 
provided  with  small  portions  of  ground,  from  the  size 
of  a  small  garden  to  a  kw  acres ;  which  last  arc  com* 
monly  cultivated  in  the  horticultural  manner.  The 
other  kind  have  seldom  more  land  annexed  to  them 
than  is  suflScient  for  the  production  of  gardin  vegeta* 
bles  for  the  families.  They  are  very  neat,  convenient, 
and  kept  in  good  order  in  most  cases.  The  plans  and 
estimates  with  \^hicb  1  ^as  furnisEied  are  as  follow: 

Estimate  of  a  Double  Cottage*^ 

The  whole  of  the  outsdde  walls  of  which  i*  constracted  of  stone, 
iixtecn  inches  in  thickness,   while  the  inside  walls  are  of  brick* 

257  jurds  of  stoTie-walhng»  at  2i,   Gd.   per   yartl,  ^ 

door-caseings,    chimney-pieces,    vindow-heads,  >       32     2     0 
solcSy  »tone  and  work  inlclyded,    .*••#•• -^ 

Bricks,  5000,  at  30**  per   1000,  7/.  10#,  j— laying  ^ 

ditto,  at  5*.  per  yard,  *2L  Is.  Bd ;— extra  work  >       11  16    « 
at  cliimney^,  2L  &s* *  * 

Flflga,  80  yards,    at  Sj.    ^    per  yard,    10/,;—  ^ 

laying   ditto  ZL  d.  8rf.;— two  and  a  ludf  roots  >       24    0    » 
and  70  feet  of  slate,  at  4/.  per  400  feet,    

Laying  the  slate  tm,  af  15i.  per  400  feet,  2/,  1 4<i ;—  }  2  18     H 

ndgiiig-stonc  Son^  ditto  18«.  4i^»  ..-.-...••••••  * 

Carry  forward,    £    70  18    ^ 
Brought 
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Brought  forward,     ^  70  13     3{ 
liiBC  for  laying  stone,  bricks,  plaisterin^  with,  &c.  i 

6L  JOt.;— plaistering 5/,  14t.       .•....,!        12    4    0 

SUtie-l&ihs,  And  nails  for dJtto^  tL  10s.;  teAnii|;  btds  \ 

and  hair,  and  nails  for  ditto  Si,  3s.    »....*-*•$ 

^'i  t  feet  ofdeal  hidk,  at  3i,  6d.  per  foot,  38/.  J  3f .  6 J.;  i  „  ^ 

?         43     "9     o 
— 4  sashes  and  fmtn^,with  weights,  &c.  4L  16i.  V 

4S  feec  ofglass  for  sashes,  at  18rf.  per  foot,  3/.  12*.;  >  ,   .^     ^ 

J  6  lo     0 

— 36  feet  ofcommuo  glass,  at  \4d.  per  foot,  ^L  4i.  * 

Carpenters^  and  joiners' work,  with  sawing,   deal  i 

balks,  Ace.       ••*        ^^     ^     ^* 

lUn^ngs^  haodtes,  locks,  bolts,  &c.   for  doors,  \         s     9    a 

30t.;^njuls  for  all  the  above  32f.     .*•.-..-..  * 
Carting  128   loads  of  stone,  about  four  hundrtfd  ^ 

yards,  at  6d.  per  load,    •  • •*•-•►•  i 

Carting  bricks  about   one  mile,  at  4$.  per  1000,  ^  *  ^^     « 

SOi.;— carting  lime  IS  miles  2/,  15j,     * 

Carting  flags   12  miles,  at  9d,    per  yard   60s. ; —  ^ 

carting  slates   ditto,   at     25i,    per    4(K)     leet,  V         6     6  lOj 

3/.6J.  io}cf.  *  ., y 

Carting    sand,  &c.    (Cartiag  timber,  &c.    is  io-  i 
duded  in  ibe  prices  above)    S 

£  im    I  loj 


Estimaie  of  a  Single  Coliage* 

IM  jrards  of  stone  walling,  at  2i.  6^/,  per  yard ; —  ^ 
door-c^se,  chimney  pieces,  window-beads,  cills,  J 
stone,  and  work  included,      ^ 

Six  thousand  bricks  for  middle  and  partition  walls,  } 
at  305.  per  thousand, * * 

Bricklaying  at  Cd  per  yard,  1 1,  U.  6d. ; — extra  work  > 
at  chimneys,  ovens,  &c,  40i.    ■  -    •  •  • "  ' 

44}  yards  of  flags,  at  2s,  dd,  per  yard,  5/.  tlf.  $d, ;  f 
— ^flagging  at  lOd,  per  yard,  1/.  17*.  Id.     ....».* 

Carry  forward, 


£     s.    d, 
SO     5    0 

9  0  0 
3  16 
7     8     4 

«£39  14  10 
Brougb 


m  bhidge^. 

680  feet  of  slatei*,  at  80«.  per  root,  6L  IG*.; — slate-  |  n     1     fi 

ing  at  15j,  per  root,  1/  5*.  6(/. • ^ 

Nine  ^ards   of   ridging  stone^   at  22rf.  per  jard|  1  o     a     or 

16*.  6<f.;— slate,  latbs,  a»d  imih,  1/.  7s.  3|^.  ••  ^ 
riaistering  wulls,  teiliogs,  Ititli  and  sule,  poiiithie  >  a  i^     oi 

inskle  aui3  ourside,  he.  •••- •••  ^ 

Tenriog  laths  and  nails,  2/.  5i,; — lime  for  all  tJie  ^  _ 

above,  5/,  I5i.  j— hnir,  1/.  It     * i 

Deal   balk   for  joibt.%  pans,   spafs,  ceiling  joists,  1        33     8     A 

bowdsy  &c.  at  3s.  6f/,  per  tool,  • .-•* 

FfMir  mshcs  and  frames,  with  timber  weight*  atid  |  .  ^    ^ 

puilies,  4/.  lOiJ.; — two  one  Iighi--frHrae5,  3s.     •-  ^ 
48  feet  of  ghiss,  at   It,  drf.  per  foot,  3/.   12*.;—  1  ^     - 

nine  feet  of  glass,  at  If.  'Id,  per  foot,  lOs.  6<i*  ••  ' 
Oirpenters,  joiners^  and  9Amng  work,  nt  ditto,  ditto,        9  10    9 
Nnils  for  floonng,  rooting,  &c-  1/.  4f.  6d.; — hais|^  i  a    r    a 

iiigs,  handles^  &c,  fur  doors,  iL  Qs.   •-.....-.-* 
Carting  60  loads  q(  wall-stone  two  milea,  at  3*.  per  J        lo    a     r» 

load,    • .**.••.,,..•.•.».,. •  J 

Carting  14  loads  of  bricks  ooe  mile^  at  li.  6</.  per  3  t     i     r> 

bad, > 

Carting  lime   12  miles,  2/.  7i.  6^.; — carting  flags,  1  a  lo    n 

^/,  4j^«  oo*    ••><■••»*  t*«*  ••«••*••*•«••*••••  ' 
Carting  skills  VI  miles,  2/»  111  ; — caning  snnd,  )  3   ir     it 

&c.  1/.  5f.    ' 

^J39   11     2i 


Tbis  cottage,  hj  being  finislicd  in  the  best  manner, 
wfinkl  rome  lo  about  180/. ;  and  is  obviously  ca|iable 
of  being  divided^  where  less  room  is  suSictenL 


SECT,    V. — BEIDGES. 

The  bridges   of  this  county  are  very  numerous,  ai 
must  be  evident   from  so  miiny  rivers^    brooks^  and 

streams 
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ilmuiis  passing  through  tt ;  yet  in  different  situations 
oiben  might  be  had  recourse  to  with  great  convenience 
and  accommodation.  They  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds, 
county,  hundred^  and  parish  or  township  bridges. 
The  first  sort  arc  kept  in  proper  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  county,  and  are,  in  general,  in  good 
order  and  well  looked  after.  The  principal  are  those 
of  Lancaster,  Ribblc,  Ribchester,  Barton,  and  Cross- 
ford,  though  several  others  have  become  county  bridges 
in  consequence  of  indictment,  as  those  of  Colne,  Luns- 
beck,  &c.  &c.  It  is  the  custom,  in  some  cases  of  this 
nature,  to  keep  in  repair  a  certain  extent  of  the  roads 
on  one  or  both  sides  ofsncb  bridges  :  thus,  three  hun- 
dred feet  are  kept  in  order  on  the  north  side  of  tliat 
over  the  Ribble,  near  Preston  ;  three  hundred  feet  on 
on  each  side  that  of  Ribchester,  and  seven  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  the  whole,  near  that  of  Barton;  while  that 
of  Cross* ford  repairs  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the 
south,  and  three  hundred  to  tlie  north  of  it.  And  also 
tliree  hundred  feet  of  the  road  arc  kept  in  order  at  each 
end  of  the  bridge  of  Colne. 

The  hundred  bridges,  though  in  many  places  pre- 
served in  goo*l  condition,  are  iio(,  in  general,  in  such 
good  order  as  those  of  the  county.  The  number 
of  them  is  very  considrrabie,  probably  amounting,  in 
the  whole,  to  nearly  five  hundred  j  and  of  course  pro- 
ductive of  much  expense  to  the  different  hundreds  to 
which  they  belong,  as  well  as  much  care  and  trouble 
in  looking  after  them. 

The  parochial  or  township  bridges  are  scarcely  in 
■0  good  repair  as  those  of  the  hundreds,  though  they 
are  much  fewer  in  number  and  size.  It  is  too  much 
the  custom  to  let  them  get  very  greatly  out  of  repair 
before  any  thing  is  done  to  them:  this  is  one  (»f  the 

worstt 
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ivorst,  and  least  economical  practices  that  can  possU 
biy  be  adopted,  eitber  with  respect  to  bridges  or  roads. 
Where  attended  to  at  first,  eitber  of  them  may  be 
readily  put  in  order,  and  preserved  in  that  state;  but 
where  there  has  been  great  and  long  continued  n^* 
lect,  much  time,  labour,  and  expense,  will  be  required 
to  repair  them. 
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CHAP»    IV. 
OCCUPATION, 


SECT.  I**— srzE  OF  fahms — pahmers. 

THERE  are  prol)nbly  few  dislrfcts  in  wlrlch  the 
(Ili'tsion  of  landed  properly  into  farms,  is  more  mi* 
nifte  tlian  in  tlii>i*  U  would  appear  from  the  best  iit- 
Cirmalioncollecfcd  upon  the  spo(,  tluit  a  portion  s<jme* 
thing  morethnii  that  of  one  half  of  the  cnUivalctI  part, 
ifidbtributed  into  farms  of  not  moretlian  from  right  or 
(en  customary  acres  to  those  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty* 
fifty,  and  sixty,  up  to  a  hundred  j  while  two-thirds  of 
the  remaining  portion  arc  taken  np  by  those  of  from 
one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fii'ry,  and  up  to  two 
bnndred  acres  ;  the  other  tliird  Ix^ing  occupied  by  those 
of  from  two  to  <hree,  four  and  five  hundred  acres,  or 
upwards*  There  are,  hoitever,  only  a  very  few  farms, 
except  those  of  the  sheep  kind,  in  lliis  tract,  exceeding 
the  last  of  these  limits.  It  is  probable  that  the  ave« 
ra^e  extent  uf  farms  in  the  district  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  seventy  acres. 

The  account  of  (he  sizes  of  farms,  as  taken  in  differ* 
eat  plac*^s^  stands  thus: 

In  the  LiUrty  of  Furness,  or  thai  portion  of  the 
county  (o  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  thefarrns 
in  general  consist rjf  ten,  twenty,  lliirty,  forly,  and  fiffy 
customary  acrcii;  though  in  the  vicinity  of  Ulverntou, 

LA!«c»J  I  Dalton, 
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DahoD,  Baycliir,  Rampside,  &c.  inthc  Low  Faroes^ 
tract,  lliere  arc  a  few  that  lise  as  high  as  from  100  to 
200,  and  even  300  or  more  acres*  The  fine  farms  of 
G  leas  tun  Caslle,  and  Hole-beck,  belonging  to  Lord 
George  Cavendiiih^    are  of  the  last  mentioned  extent. 

About  Hawkshcadj  in  the  High  Fiirnrss  districf^ 
lliere  are  a  few  farms  which  approach  tlicse  sizes ;  and 
one  or  two  that  rise  still  higlier,  with  a  Fell  sheep  farm 
ofaOOOacns, 

About  Cartmel  they  are  mostly  from  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  fo  fifty  acres,  with  a  few  reaching  seventy  and 
100,  or  more. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  same  Sands,  from  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  county  to  the  Lune,  they  are  generally 
from  20,  SO,  and  50  to  109  and  150  acres,  with  a  very 
few  rising  to  900,  250,  or  more. 

In  the  diiitrict  of  the  Little  Fylde,  conimoDly  from 
20  or  30  to  70  or  80  customary  acres*  Some  few  100^ 
130,  and  200,  aliout  Heaton,  Overton,  Middleton^ 
Heysimm,    und  nearer  the  great  North  Road, 

Jri  the  flat  tract  extendi ncr  from  the  Lune  to  the 
nibble,  including  the  Fylde,  they  very  commonlj 
run  Irom  W,  30,  50  to  70,  and  100<  Some  few  larger, 
35  from  150  and  ^00,  to  250  or  more.  This  is  the 
case  about  Cockerham,  Nateby,  \\  inmarley,  Raw* 
cliffe,  St  Michael's,  Mycriicough  and  Garstang,  in  a 
few  instances. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Preston,  William  Cross,  Esq. 
has  a  fine  property,  in  farms  of  from  70  to  150  custom- 
ary acres. 

And  nearer  the  Fylde,  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  anil 
J.  Clifton,  Esq.  some  of  similar  sizes,  with  a  few 
larger. 

Near  KirLham,  Joseph  Hornby,  Esq.  has  a  pretty 
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extensile  landed  property,  in  rarmsofTO,  150,  170, 
and  360  acres. 

Al  Rossall-hall,  Fleetwood  Bold  llesketlij  Esq. 
hm  the  extent  of  1600  acres  diridcil  into  eighti'eji 
farmt^  the  large^^t  of  wliich  is  195,  and  the  saiallest  17 
acres. 

At  Quemmoor,  Charles  Gibson,  Esq.  bus  six  farms 
of  from  48  to  100  ctistomary  acres  cacli. 

From  Caton,  Hornby,  Mclliiig,  &c.  to  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  county,  they  mostly  extend  from  ^0^ 
30,  and  60,  to  100,  150  and  200 ;  with  two  or  three 
still  higher,  as  from  5  to  600  acres.  J.  Marsdcn^  at 
the  Castle,  has  one  or  two  farms  of  these  sizes. 

In  the  towns!iip  of  Wy ersd ale,  they  generally 
ran  from  10,  15,  20,  30,  to  50,  60^  and  some  few 
100.  The  number  of  larger  sizes  is  not  great;  but 
there  are  a  few  sheep  farms  of  considerable  extent* 

J.  F,  Cawthooie,  Esq.  is  dividing  his  improved 
lands  into  middling  sized  farms,  from  100  to  150  and 
SOO  acres. 

In  Barnicar,  Wedicar,  Bleasdale,  Clanghton,  Bar- 
ton, Broughlon,  Ribbleton,  Grimsargh,  Goosnargh, 
&c.  they  are  usually  from  90 j  30,  and  50,  to  100. 
Some  few  larger,  as  from  150  to  200  and  300;  with 
few  sheep-farms  of  still  greater  extent. 

They  become  smaller  near  Chipping,  Longrldge, 
Ribcbester,  &c.  as  10,  20,  30,  50,  to  80,  and  100, 
there  being  but  very  few  of  150  or  200  acres  in  this 
neigh  bonrboi^d. 

Al  Sionyhurst,  the  farm  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic 
Seminary  there  is  400  acres,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wright. 

In  the  neishbourhood  of  Clitheroe,  they  are  com- 
1 2  monly 
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monly  from  20, 30,  and  50  to  80;  only  very  few  100 
and  upwards. 

Ill  the  main  flat  range  of  6ne  land  from  the  south- 
ern bank  of  Ihe  Kibble,  to  theexlremity  of  Ihe  district, 
small  sized  farms  are  likewise  very  common,  a» 
those  of  10,  SO,  30 >  40,  60,  to  80,  and  100  acres  in 
some  instances.  A  very  few  of  200,  200,  and  400 
acres  are  met  with  in  the  more  southern  and  western 
pirts,  as  near  Newton,  Warrington,  Liverpool  Orms- 
kirk,  &c. 

Around  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Choiley,  Bol- 
toy,  Wigan,  Leigh,  Manchester,  Sec.  the  sizes  of 
farms  are  in  general  pretty  much  the  same,  very  few 
rising  to  any  considerable  extent. 

More  easterly,  about  Middieton,  Bury,  Ilaslen- 
den,  Blackburn,  Whalley,  Burnley,  Colne,  &c.  they 
are  for  the  most  part  small,  as  10»  20,  30,  50,  to  70 
and  lOO  acres,  only  very  few  reaching  200  or  300 
acres. 

At  Townley^hall,  near  Burnley,  P.  Townley,  Esq. 
has  J 60  tenants  on  from  4  to  5000  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding cottRges. 

About  Bncup,  CHviger,  Todmerden,  Rochdale, 
Roy  ton,  Old  ham,  &c.  they  continue  much  of  similar 
sizes;  there  btiiig  very  few  large  fiirms  in  any  of  these 
vicinities* 

**  In  most  townships  there  is  one  farm  still  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  old  Hall,  or  Manor-house, 
the  residence  formerly  of  the  grent  proprietor  of  the  dis* 
trjct,  ^hich  is  of  larger  ejttent  than  any  of  the  adjoin- 
ing or  neighbouring  farms.  Few  of  tlicse  farms,  how- 
ever exceed  600  statute  acre^;  many  do  not  extend  to 
the  amount  of  200/' 
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FarmerB. — There  is  coribiderablc  dlflicuKj  in  deli- 
neating iwith  any  tolerable  degree  of  correctness,  the 
character  of  so  very  mixed  a  class  of  men  as  lliat  of  the 
farmers  of  this  county.  Here,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  districts,  the  larger  artd  smaller  kinds  of  tljem 
are  quite  different  descriptions  of  men,  possessing 
different  views  and  diircrent  interests,  with  very 
different  habits  and  notions.  Those  of  the  smaller 
denomination  seem  to  be  of  two  kinds,  such  as  hold 
small  farms  merely  for  the  purpose  of  local  cunve- 
nience,  and  are  engaged  in  some  other  employment  of 
a  mechanical  nature  ;  and  such  as  obtain  farms  in 
consequence  of  baving  saved  a  little  money  in  the  ser» 
vice  of  some  of  the  larger  classes  of  farmers.  These 
last  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  the 
district. 

The  education  and  knowledge  of  both  these  descrip* 
Ibns  of  small  farmers,  are  in  general  extremely  narrow 
and  circomscribed.  The  former  being  mostly  era- 
ployed,  from  infancy,  in  some  other  occupation,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  turned  much  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  farming ;  cultivation  with  them 
being  little  regarded  any  further  than  as  nicrtly  af- 
fording the  natural  produce  of  the  land.  The  latter, 
though  equally  devoid  of  general  information  in  con- 
sequence of  the  confined  situation  of  lit^  in  which  they 
have  been  bred,  are  commordy  much  more  In  bar  ions, 
and  far  butter  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  moites  of 
husbandry  and  rural  management  of  the  district.  But 
these  they  seldom  venture  to  alter  or  improve  \  they 
are  generally  pursued  without  the  least  deviation,  and 
ransmitted  in  the  same  state  to  their  posterity. 

It  musti  however,  be  observed  to  the  honour  of  a 
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few  individuals  of  this  cbss,  that  ihey  have  risen 
above  the  little  prejudices  in  \fhich  they  were  bred, 
and  are  pmctifiing  improved  melliods  of  cultivation  on 
their  fiirras,  wilh  thai  success  which  might  naturally 
be  cxpecled. 

Among  the  class  of  the  larger  liiad  of  farmers,  and 
those  who  cultivate  their  own  cstales,  there  are  ccr» 
taiuly  a  great  number  of  intelligent  and  highly  rispecl* 
able  cftaraclcrs,  who  do  honour  to  the  name,  and  arc 
seldom  backward  in  introducing  new  plans  of  rational 
improvement.  To  the  exertion  and  example  of  this 
judicious  body  of  farmers,  the  county  is  indebted  for 
most  of  its  improvements  in  huf^bandry,  as  well  as 
much  of  that  spirit  for  improved  farming  which  is 
beginning  to  extend  itself. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  Author  of  the  Original  Re- 
port, that  **  a  spirit  of  ingenuity  and  improvement 
amongst  the  i^i habitants  of  this  county  has  lieen  fre* 
quently  proved,  arid  is  yet  every  day  manifesting  itself; 
but  that  this  is  most  apparent  amongst  the  manufac* 
turing  class  ;  aud  the  reason  is  obvious — reward  imme* 
d lately  ensues."  And  '*  the  same  flame  would  equally 
shine  amongst  ihc  farmers  as  well  as  amongst  the  ma* 
nufacturers,  were  the  reward  equally  certain  :  still  it 
remains  to  enquire  how  a  spark  of  tins  flame  may  be 
kindleil.  The  farmer  is  not  such  a  novice,  and  so 
totally  blind  to  his  own  interest,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
viewing  the  effects  of  akilful  cultivation,  however 
novel;  and  if  on  repetition,  this  new  practice  be  found 
U^neficial,  the  great  incentive  to  actioui  interest, 
will  operate  equally  upon  one  individual  as  on  another. 

'^  But  how  is  the  farmer  to  be  convinced  1  He  is  told 
^upb  are  the  custoDis  which  succeed  in  other  districts ; 
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but  these  assertions  do  not  convince.  Soil,  cUmatei 
or  other  canses,  may  operate — ^he  waits  an  example 
nearer  home.  Herein  the  landlords,  the  genllemen  of 
property  in  the  county,  should  interfere  arid  set  the 
example;  and  se¥eral  spirited  gentlemen  have  made 
great  exertions  in  the  introduction  of  many  novel  prac- 
tices, and  under  great  disadvantciges  ;  for  not  being 
able  to  execuk',  but  only  to  direct,  they  have  had 
both  prejudice  and  ii^iiorance  to  encounter.  Tbeir 
labour  is  always  procured  upon  worse  terms,  probabljr 
by  50/.  per  cent,  than  can  be  obtained  by  tlie  farmer 
or  gardener  who  can  say  to  his  workmen,  ''  ComCf 
lei  us  go  dig  together/^  even  if  the  labourer  be  hired 
to  work  by  the  piece  upon  the  usual  terms,  it  will 
often  be  Uif^hMy  performed  *" 

The  eifortfi  of  these  highly  meritorious  and  enlighU 
encd  proprietors  have  not  by  any  means  relaxed,  but 
on  the  contrary,  are  become  ranch  more  energetic  and 
general;  while  the  beneficial  effects  winch  they  pro- 
duce are  fully  displayed  in  theimproTing  cuUivatiou 
of  the  dislric4. 
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Notwithstanding  the  facilities  which  have  been 
lately  given  to  investigations  of  this  nature,  there  are 
still  some  difficulties  in  ascedaining,  with  precision, 
the  actual  rents  which  are  paid  for  land*  The  farmers 
in  most  places  have  a  sort  of  jealousy  upon  the  subject, 
and  are  seldom  disposed  to  bring  forward  such  infor- 
mation in  a  clear  manner,  ^^othtng  can,  however, 
now  be  more  idle  and  absurd  than  such  conduct,  and 
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the  Board  can  certainly   hsive   no  other  ^icw  in  ilir 
enquTry,  tliaii  merely  that  of  knowing  the  valac  of  land 
^as  it  rcLilrs  to  different  sods  of  soil. 

In  this  as  in  most  oilier  conntiesy  the  rent  nf  land 
varies  very  ninch  according  to  circumstance&  and 
-situalionsi  but  in  general  it  may  be  considered  as  being 
rather  high.  Tl»is  does  not,  however,  result  so  much 
from  the  goodness  of  the  Si>il  as  from  a  variety  of 
other  causes  ;  such  as  the  great  *iubdi vision  of  the 
land  into  small  farms;  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
dairy  and  grazing  systems;  the  vast  spread  of  ma- 
nufacturing  establishments^  and  the  immense  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  ell  these  must  operate 
very  powerfully  in  raising  and  kci*ping  up  the  rent* 
of  land;  and  tt  is  probable  that  tlicre  an?  others  of  a 
more  local  nature,  ^hich  may  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  e&i^cf,  such  as  the  facility  of  con* 
veying  the  different  articles  of  farm  produce  from  a 
distance  to  the  more  numerous  large  markets,  hy 
mmng  of  rivers,  canals,  &c.  From  the  influence  of 
tht*s;e  several  causes,  the  average  rent  of  the  county, 
including  the  grass  lauds,  cannot  perhaps  be  put  dow  n 
at  much  less  than  from  fifty  to  fifty-tive  shiltings  tl^ 
customary  acre  of  seven  yards*  to  the  pole. 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  Furness  district,  as  about 
Itraugliton,  &c.  the  rents  are  generally  from  21.  to  3/. 
Ihe  customary  acre.  Grass  land  near  the  towns  much 
hljcber. 

Around  Hawkshead  in  general  about  3os.  the  statute 
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irsc  sheei)  and  cattle  pasture  at  5s.  aud  7f .  tlie  cus- 
tomary acre, 

III  Ibe  vicinity  of  Cartmel,  NcwtoHj  &c,  from  35^. 
to  2/.  5i.  and  some  31,  IDs.  tlu'  custoroary  acre. 
Coarse  tmcuUivated  waste  land  from  iSs*  to  \0s* 
About  Ul version  good  arable  land  lets  at  2L  and  3L 
the  customary  acre.  A  little  still  higher.  And  good 
grass  land  near  the  town,  at  from  5/.  to  C/.  or  7/. 
There  is  here  a  great  demand  for  milk,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  population. 

,  The  rents  around  Dalton  are  usually  about  2L  and 
3/-  the  customary  acre  for  good  land.  Fa&ture  and 
My  lands  something  higher. 

About  Barrow,  Rampside,  &c*  nearly  Ibe  same. 
At  Baycliff  from  40*.  to  45^-  the  statute  acre. 
In  the  Isle  of  Walney,  the  rents  for  rabbit- warren 
land,  are  generally  from  5s,  to  7^-  the  customary  acre; 
but  for  good  land  of  other  kinds,  from  ^0^.  to  S/.  3*^ 
and  even  four  pounds  the  customary  acre.  These  are 
the  usual  rents  about  Utgger.  i 

Theaveragefor  the  whole  of  the  Low  Furness  district, 
exclusive  of  the  waste  kinds,  may  perhaps  be  alwjut 
38s.  the  customary  acre,  or  about  27s.  the  statute 
acre. 

In  all  this  tract  rents  have  increased  much  withia 
(besc  few  years. 

About  Wartoriy  Yealand,  Dor  wick,  and  Carnforth^ 
from  80*.  for  very  inferior  land,  to  25s*  or  30s. ;  and 
for  good  land,  from  S^/.  10s.  to  3/.  10s.  the  customary 
acre. 

*    In  BoUon  parish  the  rents  are  much  the  samei  or 
jperhape  a  little  higher  in  some  cases. 
;.,  At 
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At  Scale-hall,  Ibc  Rev.  Mr.  Stainbank  pays  4/*  the 
customary  acrej  wUb  all  taxes,  for  the  whole  of  hw 
farm. 

In  the  parish  of  Heysham,  aboiit  that  town,  Mid* 
dletoEi^  Overton,  &c.  the  rents  run  from  9L  toil.  lOi. 
the  customary  acre;  some  grass  land  near  the  towns  a 
great  deal  higher. 

About  Torrisholme  not  quite  so  high,  except  in 
]>(irticular  instances,  and  for  gra^a  laud. 

In  the  parish  of  Ilalton  the  renls  are  pretty  ranch 
the  same,  but  some  higher  towards  the  banks  of  the 
liUne.  Waste  land  newly  enclosed  about  Snab,  40 j» 
tlie  customary  acre. 

Near  the  two  Kellets,  &c*  mostly  from  40s.  to  4/» 
I  the  customary  acre* 

About  Wbittiogtou,  from  40*.  to  3/.  lOf,  in  farms. 
The  tract  of  rich  holme  grazing  land  on  the  borders  of 
Ihe  Lune,  where  let  separately,  considerably  higher* 

The  average  rent  of  this  small  district  may  perhaps 
be  estimated  at  about  3L  the  customary  acre,  not  tak* 
ing  in  the  water  or  grass  lands. 

The  large  tract  of  strong  land  between  the  Lune  and 
the  Ribble,  is  in  general  let  at  a  good  rent,  having 
been  upon  the  increase  for  several  years  past* 

lu  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  from  30j.  to  3/* 
and  3L  the  custooiary  acre,  as  farms*  And  for  grass 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it,  for  local  conveiii* 
ence,  as  high  as  six,  seven,  and  even  ten  guineas. 
Some  waste  laud  now  bringing  into  cultivation,  I5f, 
and  SOi. 

About  Quernmoor  the  average  rent  of  land  may  be 
about  & 7s.  the  cuitomarj  acre;  but  Mr.  Gibsaa  ]et« 
his  at  3/. 

ill 
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At  Cftton  modi  the  same;  but  a  great  tloal  higlier  in 
particular  instances^  in  coosequcnce  of  the  uumerous 
manufactories. 

About  Claughton  it  is  rather  lower,  as  305*  to  2L  and 
ftomelimes  3f*  the  cu^tumary  acre. 

Id  the  parish  of  Mellin^,  about  Hornby,  Barrow, 
Tunstaly  &c-  from  II.  10s.  to  2/.,  in  some  cases  3L 
the  acre.  Near  Wray  much  Uic  same!;  but  in 
Tatham  rather  lower.  Waste  land  at  I5s>  and  20s^ 
the  acre. 

All  around  Cockerham  the  rents  run  from  2/-  IQs. 
to  3t.  and  4^.  and  in  some  cases  4/.  10s.  the  custo* 
mary  acre,  for  farms;  and  for  small  parcels  of  grass 
land  near  the  town,  6/.  or  7L 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Widdet  lets  the  grass  land  round  his 
house  at  the  last  rents. 

In  the  townsliips  of  Ellcl,  Fortun,  Clcvely,  and 
Wyersdale,  from  30i.  to  2/.,  and  Si.  in  some  cases. 
Crass  land  in  the  first  much  higher,  for  local  conveni- 
encc.  In  Naleby  and  Winmailey  455.  to  50s.  and 
some  3/-     Wild^moss  land  at  15s.  and  ^s. 

About  Garstang,  Cateral,  &c.  considerably  higher^ 
as  3/.  and  4/.  The  printing  works  and  other  manufac- 
tories established  there  of  late  years,  have  had  much 
tendency  to  raise  the  value  of  land  in  these  places* 

At  St.  MichaeVs,  Rawcliffe^  &c.  from  40s*  to  3L 
Near  Stalmin,  Pilling,  and  Preesall,  commonly  from 
SOs.  to  21,  and  21.  lOs-  scarcely  any  higher  tbau  56i. 
or  3^.  the  customary  acre. 

At  Rossall-hall  Mr.  B,  Hesketb^s  farms  are  geno* 
rally  let  at  from  SOs.  to  50i.  and  3/.  the  customary  acre. 

About  Portion  the  rents  are  mostly  high|  as  S/. 
^nd  SL   10s.  tbe  acre;  and  for  grass  knd  near  the 

town. 
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town,  sometimes  5/.  6/.  and  7/.  and  c?cn  liiglieri  for 
small  [m reels. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bkckpool  the  same. 

The  fine  farm  of  Laylon-hall,  belonging  la  J.  Clif- 
ton, Esq.  consisting  of  200  customary  acrcS|  is  let 
for  700/*  per  ainiura.  s 

All  around  Kirkhamf  Lytham,  Newton,  Clifton, 
&c.  the  rents  commonly  rtin  from  9L  iOs,  to  3/.  and 
4/.  the  customary  acre. 

About  AV^oQcl-Plumpton,  from  30s.  to  21,  and  some 
2/.  Ws.  The  great  meadow  tract  above  it  considera- 
bly  higher. 

Ill  the  iieighbouirliood  of  Preston  from  2/»  to  3/^  lOs* 
as  farms;  but  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  at  6/.  or 
7/.  and  somclimes  more  the  customary  acre,  for  gra^s 
land. 

W.  CrosS|  Esq.  lets  his  farms  at  the  former  of  (bese 
rents* 

The  extension  of  trade  has  greatly  increased  the  rents 
of  hind  hereabouts. 

In  Brougbton,  Barton^  Claughton,  Goosnarghf 
Grimsargh,  Ekton,  &c,  usually  at  40**  and  SOi.j 
and  some  at  SL  IDs,  the  customary  acre.  Some  heathy 
moor  land  higher  up  at  205.  and  23s. 

Along  the  vale  of  the  Ribble  lo  beyond  Ribchester, 
the  rents  are  a  Ultle  higher,  as  from  36^.  to  2/.  and 
3/.  10s*  the  acre,  customary  measure. 

About  Chipping  and  Longridge  from  30f.  to  2L 
and  SL  lOi.  Some  little  3/.  i  waste  land  just  taken  up, 
10^.  and  15^.  the  acre  customary* 

The  whole  of  this  district  may  probably  average 
about  45*.  the  customary  acre,  without  the  meadows 
and  grass  lauds  ueai  the  towns. 

The 
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The  great  range  of  fine  land  between  the  Ribble  and 
[the  Mersey,  U  in  general  let  at  n  liighcr  rent  than  any 
of  (he  otlier$>  in  consequence  of  its  population,  mar« 
[kt*ts,  and  otiier  caus<*s. 

In  the  parishes  of  Wal(on-1e-Dale,  Chorlejr,  and 
iLejIaml,  the  rents  rrni  from  about 40^.  50^*  to 3/.  }Os*z 
iiDnie  a  UtUc  higher  near  the  towns  and  adjoining  raa» 
{nnfactories. 

About  Penworttiam^  Croston,  &c-  from  35s.  to 50s* 
[but  little  higher  than  that  rate. 

In  the  vicinities  of  Bol(ori-Ie-Moor,  Wigan,  &c» 
[S5t.  to  2/«  and  31- :  some  higher  close  to  the  towns^ 
[especially  grasps  land. 

All  aronud  Ormskirk,  from  355,  to  31.  lOi. ;  some 
[grass  land  a  little  higher. 

The  late  Mr.  Eccleston  had  many  good  farms  let  at 
[these  rents. 

On  the  east  sidei  about  Bury,  Haslenden,  &c.  frona 
9f«^  to  SI*  3L  ami  even  4/.  the  customary  acre* 
[Newly  enclosed  waste  land  Ws,  and  SOs> 

About  Blackburn  from  3Gs,  to  3L  as  f.irrns;  and  for 
limall  parcels  of  jrrass  bind  4/.  5L  and  6^  to  8/. 

The  fine  land  about  W  ha  Hey  generally  at  21,  and  3/. 

Near  Henfield,  Alkcrirjglon,  &c.  Sjs.  to  31,  and  4/. 

About  Clitheroe  1/.  lOs,  to  2/.  and  3L 

Around  Burnley  20«.  to  2l>  and  3/*  Grass  land  near 
I  the  town  5/.  and  6/. 

About  Bacup»  Cliviger,  &c.  nearly  the  sivme,         -' 

Mr.  P.  Townley  lets  his  farms  at  from  DOs,  to  2L 
and  some  SI.  the  customary  ncie. 

About  Colne  30jf.  40*.  and  31*  in  some  cases.  Grass 
I  land  higher  in  some  instances. 

Aboui  Carr-hall,  Colouel  Clayton  lets  some  tolera- 
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biy  good  farms,  at  not  more  tban  from  90f.  to  30 j*  the 
customary  acre. 

All  about  Totlmerden,  Rochdale,  &c.  the  increase 
0f  trade  has  coolribiiteil  much  to  raise  the  rents  of 
Ifiiid :  Ihey  are  mostly  9L  31.  and  4/,  or  more. 

For  a  considerable  distance  round  Manchester  these 
icnts  arc  common;  and  frrqiienfly  exceeded  in  a  higher 
degree  near  the  town,  for  the  convenience  of  trade, 
especially  for  grass  lands. 

Near  Worsley,  Cliowbent,  Leigh,  &c.  iOs,  and 
some  31.  4/.  10s,  and  even  5/. 

Unimproved  moss  land  5s*  and  lOj,;  some  higher. 

About  Stretford,  Barton  on  Irwell^  Irlam,  &c»  2f. 
and  3/  ;  sometimes  more. 

Around  Warringfoo  mostly  from  36s.  to  2L  and  3/. 
as  farms;  but  small  porlions  of  grass  land  near  the 
town  for  local  convenience,  61.  SI.  and  10/t,  and  in 
some  cases  more. 

Peter  Fallen,  Esq.  M.  P.  lets  the  whole  of  the  fine 
grass  land  which  lie  Lolds  close  to  the  town,  at  8/.  10/* 
iiiid  l*2l\  (he  chsfumary  acre. 

In  the  parish  of  Win  wick,  as  about  Newton,  Hay* 
dock  Lodge,  &c*  40j.,  50^.  and  31.  some  higher  but 
very  liule. 

At  Ashron  much  the  same;  but  about  SL  FIelen*s^ 
and  still  nearer  Liverpool,  frequently  a  great  deal  higher. 

Alt  around  Prescot,  Knowsley,  and  West  Derby,  at 
from  iitit,  to  2/.  31.  iuid  4Y. ;  and  stil!  nearer  the  banks 
of  ihc  Mersey,  higher  in  some  instances. 

About  Liverpool,  Warringlon  and  Manchester,  there 
is  much  market  garden  ground  let  at  more  than  double 
these  rents. 

The  average  of  the   whole  of  this  extensive  tract 

cannot 
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cannot^  I  fbtnlCf  beput  down  at  less  thnn  about  55i*  the 
customary  acre,  not  including  the  rich  grass  lands 
near  the  large  trading  towns* 

The  rent  of  landii  in  this  county  is  almost  inyariably 
paid  in  money,  as  being  the  most  convenient  for  both 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  And  it  seldom  occui^ 
that  any  services  are  stipulated  for^  except  those 
vhich  relate  to  the  necessary  repairs  of  buildings 
on  the  particular  farms.  In  a  very  few  instances,  a 
little  team-work  is,  however,  required,  for  the  drawing 
of  fuel,  &c- 

The  large  land-proprietors  are  in  gcneml  »a  attentive 
in  their  conduct  in  regard  to  their  tenantry,  that  I  hey 
are  scarcely  ever  unreasonable  in  llieir  demands  of 
letit;  and  fnim  its  being  their  common  practice  al- 
most constanllf  to  prefer  the  old  tenants,  where  they 
act  pro[>erly,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  de« 
scendants  of  the  same  families  living  under  those  of  the 
tame  proprietors  for  a  great  length  of  time* 


SECT.    III. — TITHE, 


Tke  extent  of  land  whicli  is  exonerated  from  the 
collection  of  tithes  throughout  the  county,  is  not  very 
considerable,  though  tbrre  arc  some  portions  of  it  ta 
be  met  with  in  many  ditferent  places. 

In  some  of  ihe  acts  of  enclosure  that  have  lately  been 
carried  into  execution,  certain  proportions^  according 
to  circumslanct^,  are  given  in  lieu  of  tithes,  while  in 
others  they  are  only  rendered  tithe- free  for  a  few  years. 

In  the  Scottbrth  enclosure  the  land  is  only  tithe-free 
for  three  years- 

Ahout  Ulverston  the  land  is  wholly  tithe-free.     And 

in 
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in  all  the  distance  to  Little  Urswick  the  same  7 
but  the  VicMT  inosUy  takes  wool  in  kind*  The  pa* 
rt&lies  of  Altlinghani  ami  Dalton  inosMj  pay  lithe  in 
kind* 

The  Isles  of  Walney  and  0!d  Barrow  are  ^lioHy 
titliC'Iree  for  grain  ;  but  pay  some  trifliug  mi>tlusst!s  Ibr 
oilier  articles. 

Tficre  is  much  lit  he- free  land  also  in  llie  parish  of 
IJawkhhead  ;  but  the  rest  pays  corn  tilhcs  in  kind. 

The  parish  of  Curlmel  is  tilhe-free  under  lho» 
act  of  enclosure  lutcly  ol>tained ;  land  to  the  clear] 
yearly  value  of  600/,  being  al lotted  to  ihc  Lord  Bishop 
of  ChesJcr  and  his  Icssef,  in  lieu  of  all  sorts  of  tithes. 

la  the  parish  of  Warton,  and  most  of  those  ivhich 
adjoin  it,  the  tithes  of  corn  and  wool  iven;  formerly- 
taken  in  kind,  but  at  present  in  the  first,  (he corn  tithes 
arc  annually  sutd  by  aiieUon  to  the  highest  bidder* 
They  are  held  by  lay  proprietors  on  lease  for  21  years, 
renewable  at  a  certain  period,  under  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester. 

In  ttie  extensive  parish  of  Lancaster  the  tithes  ore' 
only  due  in  a  very  sraall  part  indeed.  The  Forrjit 
Lands  are  fit  lie-free,  and  several  townships  bclon^j  tt> 
lay  impropriators*  Some  few  of  the  Kmall  tithes  arc 
paid  in  kind  or  com  pounded  for.  OLiicrs  are  answered 
by  a  modus. 

ijiiernnioor  Pnrk  and  Forest  are  wholly  t il he-free  r*>r 
pniin  and  herbage-,  but  pay  tithe  on  %\oul,  lamb,  calf 
and  pigs,  to  tlie  Vic.ir  of  Lancaster. 

In   the  lovrHKhip  of  Wyersdale  there  is  some  iilbe^ 
fiee  land  ;  mnrh  of  (he  property  of  Mr.  Cawthorne  is 
free  for  graiir,  \Hii  pays  a  modus  of  145*  and  a  halfp(  any 
fur  hay.     And  nmall  liihcs  of  uool,  calf^  &c.  are  ti\s(p  , 
paid  for  to  the  Vicar. 

Elle/ 
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ETIel-grange  and  a  great  part  of  the  township  are 
irbollj  litbe-free  for  corn,  and  about  100  acres  pay 
no  hay  <t(be  in  the  owner'^*  baiidS|  but  if  let^  a  modys 
of  135*  id.  is  payable. 

In  the  parish  of  Melling,  and  tho^  near  to  it,  the 
corn  tithes  are  generally  collected  in  kiad  ;  but  tlie 
small  lithes  mostly  com  pounded  for. 

About  Nateby  and  Winmarley  there  arc  some 
tithe- free  Iands|  and  some  thi&t  puy  a  small  modus  to 
Thomas  Strickland  Standisb,  Esq.;  but  on  the  rest 
the  corn  tithes  are  paid  in  kind.  About  one-tbird  of 
the  property  of  P.  Pattni,  Esq.  M.  P.  pays  the  modus. 
The  corn  tith*'S  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  Filde 
tract  are  collected  in  kind  ;  but  the  small  tithes  mostly 
compounded  for.  There  is  horc  little  titlk-free  land. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  parishes  of  Plumpton,  Goos* 
nargh)  and  others  contiguous  to  them. 

In  Preston  parish  tbetitht^  belong  to  lay  proprirtors, 
and  are  sometimes  taken  in  kind,  and  sometimes  com* 
pounded  for. 

About  Ribchesterj  LongridgCi  and  Chipping,  they 
are  commonly  paid  in  kind  ^  but  occasionally  valued. 
In  the   tract  from  the  south   of  the  Ribbic  to  the 
Mersey  the  corn   tithes  are   freqnenHy  taken   in    kind, 
^  but  in  some  places  compounded  for^  which  is  now  be- 
coming more  general.     The  small  tithes  are  commonly 
I  paid  for  by  valuation. 

In  the  parish  of  Croston  the  former  are  taken  in  kind, 
rone  in  fen  being  collected.   iVboiit  Ormskirk  the  same; 
,  find  around  Newton,  &c.  tlie  Hector  of  Wiawick  hns 
tenth  part. 

In  a  few  cases,  however^  only  one  in  eleven  is  taken. 
About  Worsley,  Chow  bent,  &c.  the  corn  tithes  are 
hASV.^  K  chiefly 
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chiefly  compounded  for  at  6s.  the  acre ;  but  at  Atier* 
ton  part  of  ihc  land  is  tithe- free,  and  the  rest  pays  a 
mod  us  to  Lord  Li  I  ford* 

In  raost  of  (he  parishes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cotmtj,  it  is  more  common  to  compound  for  the  tithes, 
as  there  isbi]tlittle;s^rnin  raised  in  them. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  articles  tithed 
in  different  places.  In  many  situations  herbage  pays 
nothing  at  all ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  res|>ect  to 
polatoe.^,  turnips,  and  other  similar  crops,  in  a  great 
number  of  places. 


SECT.  IV. FOOR'RATES*. 

Tfiis  cniinty  affords  a  stronn;  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  position,  that  Agriculture  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  lessen   the   number  of  the  poofi  while  trade  and 

luaoufac- 


*  The  poor  bws  (excepting  as  to  settlement*),  are  in  my  opinion 
greatly  itiperior  to  the  preseni  system  of  managing  the  poor,  who  srt 
now  almost  totally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  tenantry ,  and  as  these  have 
nothing  permanent  at  ^take^  ihey  are  by  no  means  fit  to  have  somofneiK 
tons  a  tniJt  reposed  in  them.  And  yet  1  accord  with  the  DoctorVgeoc- 
rnl  sentinientt  a*  to  the  management  of  the  poor,  particularly  tn  cncou- 
rjtging  honest  industry,  in  liis  diilikc  of  the  workhouse  plan,  and  the 
propriety  at  well  as  economy  of  relieving  them  at  thdr  own  houses:  but 
all  these  improfvemcflts  will  be  of  little  avail,  so  long  as  the  poor  are 
abandoned  lo  th<f  management  of  the  tenantry.  To  remedy  these  evilt^ 
th<ff  cfore,  I  would  p^opoie  that  all  poor  rates  fas  well  a*  othc^  rates}, 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  property  tax,  and  either  in 
the  first  instance,  or  eventually,  be  paid  and  borne  by  the  bnd- 
ontmert.  Thi*  system  (in  point  uf  certainty)  t  have  foimd  m  my  owd 
CA*e  ettrcniely  useful,  and  gratifying  to  the  tenants,  who  in  return  are 
ready  to  give  the  utmost  value  for  the  laods  lo  rented;  and  if  the  system 

were 
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liaou  fact  ores  produce  directly  the  contrary  effcct^i 
as  ill  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  villages,  and 
places,  the  poor-rates  are  in  general  exlremcly  heavy, 
mhile  iti  such  parishes  as  are  purely  agricultoral,  they 
are  coinixionly  very  moderate.  There  seems,  thcrcfiire, 
something  not  only  improper,  bat  unjust^  in  the  prin- 
ciple which  imposes  the  whole  of  this  highly  burden- 
some rate  upon  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  lands 
and  buildings,  while  trade  and  maniiracturcs,  wtnch 
arc  unquestionably  the  great  sources  of  the  mtscbief» 
are  only  charged  on  the  same  sorts  of  property  and  in 
the  same  proportions. 

As  the  average  sum  which  is  produced  by  the  la- 
bouring poor  individuully,  in  work-houses,  is  so  ex- 
treiQcly  trifling,  perhai)s  not  more  than  a  few  shillings 
per  hfad  yearly,  even  under  the  l>C5t  regulation  and 
management,  and  the  expenses  so  very  great,  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  lessen  the  extension  of  such  a 
system  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  introduction  of 

were  bctomc  genemlt  1  have  do  doubt  but  greater  care  would  be  tikcQ 
in  Craromg  (be  poor  Uwi  if  necesary,  at  leitft  chcy  would  be  better  un- 
derstood, and  more  ccoaomy  u*ed  in  the  maoagemeut  of  ibc  poor,  pro- 
vided the  land  owners  were  compellabie  to  look  after  them  themselves, 
or  hire  a  proper  and  permanent  lubstitute  for  the  purpose, 'subject  at 
the  fame  time  to  their  controul,  excepting  iu  cases  of  interference 
tarn   the  Magiitratef^— y.  8, 

•  The  different  eflfectt  of  agricuhtire  and  trade,  are  not  here  <]Uite 
fairly  ttatcd.  It  t*  not,  I  think,  working  in  a  factory  whictk  produces  po- 
rerty,  but  the  effecu  of  the  exces&  of  wages  which  are  there  paid,  for 
theie  (though  much  to  be  lamented)  almoit  invariably  lead  to  eitrava- 
gince^  idleoesft,  and  drunkcnncsi:  which  have  a  natural  itndency  to 
produce  poverty,  distress,  and  aickness.  But  if  tl»e  workmen  in  fac- 
lorie*  received  no  more  wages  than  the  labourers  in  agnculture,  th« 
reipedive  paupers  I  dare  say  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite»  c<}ual  m 
proportion  to  the  ieveral  numbers  In  each  set  of  mea^ — J.  S. 

K  S?  Other 
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other  plans  of  relicr  which  are  of  a  more  economicaf 
nature.     One  easy,  cerlain^  and  efiectual  mean  of  ac- 
coitiplkhing  ibis  very  important  object,  would  be  that 
of  aOFordingallsiich  poor  persons  m  are  really  in  want, 
but  who  only  stand  in  ueed  of  a  portion  of  iheir  sup- 
port, assistance  at  their  own  homes,  though  not  in  tlie 
usual  way,  under  the  direction  of  an  overseer  or  over- 
seers, annually  chosen  for   llie   particular  parish    or 
place,  but  under  the  immediate  superintendance  of  a 
proper  person y  permanently  engaged  expressly  for  the 
purpose.      By  this  mode,   it   is   probable    that   five 
shillings  would  go  iniicb  farther  than  twenty  under 
the  worth  oufi«  scheme,   and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
powerful  stimulus  be  given  to  industry  and  exertion; 
the  want  of  which  is  one  great  cause  of  the  extee- 
fiive  poverty  which   has,    at  present,  spread  so  wide  ^ 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  community-   Besides,  il  "fl 
ivould  completely  prevent  the  dangerous  contamtnation 
of  morals,  which  is  the  never- failing  consequence  of 
large  and  crowded  workhouses,  where  every  description  ^ 
of  poverty  and  vice  are  blended  and  intermixed  in  such  ^^ 
a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  pernicious  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  as  well 
as  many  others.     Various  other  bad  effects  of  these 
bouses  would  likewise  be  obviated,  such  as  the  &up« 
port  which  they  alTord  to  (he  vicious  and  indolent^ ' 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  careful  and  Indus* 
trious;  as  well  as  their  diminishing  the  stock  of  food] 
that  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  consumed*] 
by  the  labourers,  and  thereby  increasing  the  prices  oCj 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  course  becoming  a  bur- 
den on  the  industrious  part  of  the  poor. 

Another  method  that  might  be  bad  recourse  to  with  I 
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vast  advanfa^ei  in  preventing  ihe  incTeaseof  the  poor- 
rates,  especially  in  the  extensive  manufacturing  and 
trading  districts,  h  that  of  throwing  more  difBculty  in 
the  way  of  gaining  settlements.  This  is  now  become 
a  matter  of  utmost  absolute  necessity^  as  in  many  pa- 
rifihrs  and  townships  of  this  county,  wliere  large  works 
are  carried  on,  the  inhabiiants  are  nenrly  ruined  by  the 
facility  which  is  affordeti,  under  the  present  act,  of  ob- 
taining them.  In  many  of  the  large  towns  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  the  evils  arising  from 
this  Kource  are  become  so  serions,  that  attempts  have 
been  lately  ma<le  to  counteract  them:  meetings  have 
been  calleil  of  the  overseers  of  the  pour  for  the  several 
parishes  anil  townships  wilbin  the  hundred  of  Salfordi 
in  order  to  consider  of  the  means  of  applying  to  par- 
liament, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  following  al- 
teration and  regulations  in  the  poor  laws* 

**  If/,  That  so  much  of  13  and  14Cha.  11.  c.  12, 
which  enacts  that  a  person  renting  a  tenement  of  10/.  a 
year,  and  residing  thereon  forty  days,  gains  a  settle- 
ment, ought  to  be  repealed,  and  an  act  ought  to  be 
got,  so  that  no  person  should  gain  a  settlement  unless 
by  taking  a  tenement  of  the  value  of  20/.  a  year,  to  be 
honajide  occupied  by  the  person  one  whole  year,  and 
the  rent  actually  paid. 

**2rf,  That  property,  since  the  above  statute  passed, 
is  more  than  treble  tbe  value,  and  population  greatly 
increased. 

**  3rf,  That  so  much  of  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  I.  c.  7, 
which  gives  a  selllement  by  purchase  of  an  estate  or  in* 
terest,  whereof  consideration  shall  amount  to  30/. 
ought  to  be  repealed,  and  for  the  reasons  I)cfore  given  ; 
and  there  shall  be  a  clause  in  such  act,  so  that  no  per- 
loo  should  gain  a  settlement  by  purchase,  uuless  pur- 

K  3  chase 
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chase  money  amounted  (o  1001,  and  ptirchasa  money 
actually  and  bona  fide  paid, 

^^  ilhf  Tbat  a  bastard  is  prima  facie  settled  where 
boroi  therefore  where  a  wotuaji  is  prcgnaiitj  and  likely 
to  bear  a  bastard,  and  does  not  live  iii  the  township 
where  4»he  belongs  J  the  township  where  she  resides  is 
obliged  to  go  to  two  justices^  and  get  an  order  at  thetr 
own  expense  to  remove  her.  That  therefore  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  the  act^  that  all  bastards  shall 
have  their  mother*s  settlementi  Blthough  born  in  a  dif- 
ferent township  to  their  mother's  settlement.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  is 
much  wanted,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief  that 
is  daily  proceeding,  from  the  easy  mode  of  procuring 
settlements  under  the  present  acj- 
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SECT.  V,^-LEASES* 


Jt  very  seldom  happens  in  this  county,  ih:d  lensrp 
are  granted  for  any  great  length  of  time  ;  nineteen  and 
twenty-one  years  are  mostly  considered  as  very  long 
terms,  and  rarely  given,  except  where  nnmerons  and 
very  ejc pensive  improvements  are  reqiiin'd.  Tlic  pro^ 
prietors  of  the  soil,  io  general  indtTd  seem  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  shorter  they  make  their  leases  tli$ 
Ijelter  ;  some  even  consider  it  best  to  grant  none  at  all, 
lest  (heir  lands  should  be  mismanaged  or  exhausted, 
ijy  the  conduct  of  improper  tenants* 

It  is  justly  noticed  in  the  Original  Rej>ort  of  the 
district,  that  *'  the  leases  for  yrars  are  from  seven, 
ickven,  to  fourteen ;  but  chietly  seven*.*'    Lately  they 


*  **  Slwrt  leases,  wh^^re  farms  are  arajilc,  and  upon  an  improving 
pbn,  such  au  marling,  and  any  other  sort  of  ioiprovemcnr,  rnanure, 
&c,  being  10  dear,  would  greatly  check  tlie  spirit  of  improveinent, 
whence  of  coujfc  in  time  the  land  mujt  decreaie  in  iti  value,  when  far- 

-  tntn  ha^e  to  do  at  their  own  eipense.  If  the  proprietor  waa  to  im- 
prove  at  hU  own  expense,  ^id  finds  there  it  an  advantage  in  iliott 
leases,  it  i«  but  just  to  to  do  *  hut  when  the  farmer  hai  to  tmpfoire  at  hit 
own  expcnic,  and  upon  a  short  Icme,  and  caDnot  pay  his  way}  the  far- 
mer ii  often  ruined,  and  the  proprietor  a  lo&er;  for  whenihe  fanner  ia 

(poor,  the  fann  i*  lure  to  be  made  poor  alio. 

.*•  Leasee  of  a  reasonable  fair  length  of  lime,  and  the  coveoantl 
ao  itrict  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease,  would  greatly  encoumge  I 
«pirit  of  the  farmer  to  improve,  when  he  has  to  do  it  at  his  own  ci 
pense,  aod  the  covenants  to  be  »uch  a*  to  bind  the  farnier  hy  forfeitur 
over  and  above  the  yearly  rent,  so  as  to  have  the  premises  in  a  hig 
state  ei  cultivatioD  at  the  ei  pi  rat  ion  of  the  leajc,  and  to  give 
management  of  manures,  ice.  in  writing,  and  hi»  account  of  Rtock  ever 
year  of  the  term  to  the  proprietor  or  his  agent,  or  as  often  as  it  may  be 
re«]^uired ;  and  if  found  in  an  errors  the  covenants  to  be  such  as  to  bind 
film  in  a  sum,  according  to  the  rent  and  targenesa  of  fait  farm,  over  and 
^bove  all  forfeitures,  and  itkcwiaf;  to  forfeit  hit  leaie.**— ilfr«  Harftr, 
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are  in  soroe  cases  not  longer  than  6vc.     These  **  cove* 
naot  in  some  to  pay  the  rent  the  day  the  tenant  enters 
upon  the  pTcmises  i"  which  is  '*  for  the  security  of  the 
landlord,  but  not  exacted  cxceptid  on  emergencies. 
The  time  of  entering  npon  the  lantis  is  generally  Can- 
dlemas, and  on  the  buildings  May-day/*     The  most 
*^  usual  covenants  are  for  liie  landlord  to  repair  lite 
buildings,    the  tenant    carting    the  materials.       The 
tenants  are  severally  to  dii^charge  all  (axes,  serve  all 
offices,   and  pay  all  the    duties    charged   upon   their 
farms***     They  are  **  also  restrained   by  covenant  to 
tlie  qtiantily  of  land  to  be  plon^Iied  j  sometimes  to  one- 
third  ^  sometimes  to  one^fourlh   of  the  whole;  and  of 
late  to  the  number  of  crops  to  he  taken  at  one  breaking 
up  of  the  ground  ;  sometimes  to  four,  and   sometimes 
three  are  only  allowed."    It  is  noted  that  '*  the  tenants 
arc  very  much   resdained  in  ploughing,  and  not  im- 
properly, urdebs  they  could  be  induced  fo  ciillivate 
green  crops,  as  turnipsj  cabbages,  &c."    Few  of  these 
descriptions  of   crops  are,  however,  yet  introduced, 
and  still  fewer  under  any  pro|)er  cnlture.     Here  like* 
^ise,  the  **  the  tenants  are  restiained  by  covenant  from 
sowing  wheat  upon  bean  stubble,  or  any  other  stubble 
from  which  a  crop  has  been  tnken  the  same  year,''  as 
it  is  deemed   whilC'landing^  and  strongly  marks  the 
ifiipertect  conception  that  is  entertjuned  of  the  art.     Jt 
has,  however,  been  well  remarked  by  Mr*  Boys,  that 
**  bean   stubble  in  some  counties,  is  almost  the  only 
and  best  tilth  known   for  wheat;  and  probably  with 
proper  culture  might  be  so  in  this:  and    Mr-  Dann 
says,  **  this  covenant,  to  the  ear  of  a  Kentish  farmer, 
iicems   the   most  extraordinary  that  can  be.     It  is  by 
him  supposed  to  be  almost  tlic  best  preparation  that 
can  be  for  wheat*    Nothing  can  justify  it,  but  inattca- 
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tion  to  the  bean  crop^  by  which  the  land  is  in  too  foal 
a  stale  to  be  sown;  but  it  must  be  tt)ul  indeed,  if  a 
Kcntisli  farmer  could  not  find  ways  to  clear  it  properly 
forwbeaf.  No  man  can  be  surprised  that  corn  is  so 
dear  in  this  county,  when  he  kno^vs  that  such  covenants 
arc  to  be  found  in  leases.*'  While  tlie  bean  manage- 
ment of  this  district  continues  on  the  old  broadcast 
plan,  without  any  sort  of  after- culture  lo  keep  the  crops 
clean,  nothing  can  certainly  be  expected  from  it  as  a 
preparation  for  wheat,  however  well  the  soil  may  be 
adapted  to  such  a  system  of  huhbandry*  TIic  diffi- 
cnlfy  is,  however,  readily  obviatrd  by  the  use  of  the 
drill  and  horsc-hoe<  *'  Tl»e  tenants"  are  still  further, 
**  by  covenant  restrained  from  paring  and  burning, 
except  moss  lands/'  This  is  unqueslionably  wrong, 
as  it  must  prevent  them  from  carrying  on  a  most  im- 
portant improvement  on  much  of  the  land  of  the 
county. 

They  are  ^'sometimes  restrained^  by  covenant,  from 
selling  either  bay  or  straw,  being  bound  to  consume 
the  whole  upon  the  premises/' 

And  they  are  additionally  **  restrained  from  selling 
off  their  live  stock  till  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  that  the  greater  quantity  of 
dung  may  be  raised  from  the  produce  consumed/^ 

They  are  also  "  allowed  totiikc  off  three»fourths  of 
the  wheal  growing  upon  the  premises  at  the  expiration 
of  a  lease.  The  succeeding  tenant  to  have  the  remain* 
ing  quarter,"  Mr.  Harper,  however,  remarks,  that 
**  the  custom  of  the  off-going  tenant  taking  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  wheat  left  growing  on  the  premises,  is 
much  upon  the  decline  in  this  district,  for  he  is  now 
generally  allowed  but  one  half;  and  many  lease, 
not  to  leave  any  at  all.'*    He  is  himself^'  not  to  leave 
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«ay  growing.**  This  2$ort  of  covenant  still  prevails  in 
many  places. 

The  "  succeeding  tenant  to  have  permission  after 
Candleraifiy  at  the  e?cpiratioii  of  a  lease,  to  occupy 
certain  portions  of  the  out-buiidings,  by  clauses  found* 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  his  horses,  hay,  &c*  ne- 
cessary for  the  spring  fecdiug^  on  the  new  tenant  enter- 
ing upon  his  farm/' 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  stated,  tliat  *'  modern  leases 
upon  land  in  high  condition  arc  from  seven  to  eleven 
years;"  bat  **  upon  improveable  land  from  fourteen 
Jo  twcnty*one."  Such  lengths  of  leases  are  now,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  met  with.  It  is  indeed  added,  that 
Ihe  *'  landlords  in  this  county  will  never  adopt  the 
pystem  of  granting  long  feases  free  from  all  restric* 
iiofis,  such  as  are  recommended  by  the  Surveyors  for 
the  West  Riding  of  York— to  rccoramend  such  a 
iystem  to  a  manufacturing  county  would  be  absurd.'* 

In  the  soulhern  parts  of  the  county  the  leases  seldom 
extend  longer  than  seven  years  for  lands  as  farms,  and 
for  the  grass  lands  near  the  large  manufacturirrg  towns, 
it  is  very  rarely  that  any  are  granted.  I'hese  practices 
are  adopted  by  all  Ihe  lar;^^e  proprietors  about  Man- 
chester, Leigh,  Warrington,  Prescot,  and  all  round 
Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Bolton,  Wi*> 
gan,  and  Ormsktrk;  but  Lortl  Wilton,  Lord  Lilford, 
tlie  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Sefton,  and  some  other  noble- 
men as  well  as  genth!meii,  occasionally  extend  their 
farm  leases  to  nine  and  eleven  years,  and  permit  of 
short  ones  for  their  grass  lands* 

The  late  Thomas  Eccleston,  Esq*  of  Scarisbrick- 
ball,  was  in  the  practice  of  granting  only  seven  year9 
leases,  but  rarely  changed  his  tenants. 

About  Oldham  J  Rochdale,  and  Todraerden,  Ihcj 

commonly 
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cammorily  run  (o  nine  or  eleven  years.  Mr.  Entwiste 
Ictfi  bis  farms  on  these  ferms*  At  Orm rod-house, 
Caplntn  liargrcaves  only  gives  seven  years  teases  to  his 
tenants,  bnt  rarely  removes  them  ;  and  at  Townley- 
faall,  P.  Townley,  Esq.  gives  the  same  Icn^dh  of 
leasesi  except  in  particular  cases  when  great  improve- 
ments are  to  be  undertaken,  in  which  instances  twenty- 
one  3 cars  are  allowed,  but  he  renews  them  two  yeai 
before  they  expire,  by  which  means  the  tenants  hav« 
the  advantage  of  nine  years. 

In  the  whole  of  tlie  extensive  iracls  about  BuimleyJ 
Haslenden,  and    Blackburn,  where  leases  are  granted^ 
they  usually  run  from  seven  years  to  eleven  j  but  very] 
much   of  the  land  is  held  from  year  to  year  witbot] 
any  lease  whatever*     H-  Ludell,  Esq*     H.  Fielden^ 
Esq.  and  J.  Bower^  Esq*  are  in  these  modes  of  tenant 
ing  their  farms. 

Near  Colae  they  arc  in  general  seven,  eleven,  and 
fourteen  years;  Color»el  Clayton,  at  Carr-hall,  give 
these  and  sometimes  longer  leases.  About  Whallei 
and  Samelsbury  much  the  same* 

About  Chorley,  Leyland,  Croston,  Penworthamj 
Walton- le- Dale,  &c.  the  leases  in  general  run  in  lh« 
same  way  ;  though  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  exl4*nd  tc 
the  last  of  these  terms.  A*  Compton,  Esq.  —  Farrini 
Jon,  Esq.  Sir  H.  P*  Hoghtou,  Bart.  Sir  Thoma 
Ilesketb,  Bart.  L.  Rausthorn,  Esq.,  &c.  lease  tbei| 
lands  on  these  principles. 

Round  Preston  Co  some  distance,  seven  and  nic 
years  leases  arc  now  mostly  granted  :  W,  Cross,  Esq, 
at  present  gives  chiefly  seven ;  but  seems  inclined  to 
extend  them  to  proper  tenants^  as  the  only  means  of 
having  his  farms  brought  into  a  good  state  of  cultiva^ 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Chipping  they  are  commonly 
longer;  and  this  is  the  case  also  at  Goosnargh^  and 
tbout  Wootl^Plumpton. 

In  the  district  around  Garstang,  St.  Mtchaers, 
iRawcliffe,  &c,  leases  of  seven  and  nine  years  are  the 
itnost  common  j  but  some  extend  to  ele?en,  none 
[longer.  The  farmers  here  generally  complain  of  their 
ics  bcin^  much  too  short  for  any  sortof  improre- 
Fliient;  but  they  would  be  glad  to  hfivc  improving  leases, 
[to  rise  at  certatu  s^pecifieil  periods,  as  this  ^ould 
Itender  them  secure  in  their  farms^  and  enable  them  to 
I  lay  out  their  money  with  safety. 

The  leases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifton,  New- 

I  tan,  Kirkham,  Lylham»  Blackpool,  Poulton,  Single* 

r  ton,  &c.    generally   extend   from   seven  to  nine   and 

eleven  years;   the  two  first,    however,  by  fiiuch   the 

most  numerous.     J.  Clifton,  Esq,   Jos.  Hornby,  Esq, 

'  and  some  other  large  land  proprietors,  grant  chiefly 

the  two  first  lengths  of  leases  ;  but  often  let  their  lands 

without  any  at  all. 

At  RossalUhall,  F.   B.  Ilesketh,  Esq.  gives  leases 
of  from  seven  to  eleven  years,  with  only  the  common 
covenants;  but   has    it   in  conteiuplution  to  alter  his 
plan,  and  adapt  them  to  the  nature  of  the  husbandry. 
At  Billing  and  PreesalU  they  are  seldom  granted  of 
much  greater  length,  except  on  the  moss  lands* 
About  Stalmin  they  are  commonly  nine  and  eleven. 
The  fine  farms  at  Cockerham,  have  rarely  leases  of 
greater  length  than  eleven.     Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  Mr.  Boiirn^  hold  large  farms  under  such  leases. 

in  the  district  about  Lancaster  for  some  distance, 
the  usual  lengths  of  leases  are  either  nine  or  eleven 
years;  but  much  land  is  let  without  lease.  Scale- 
till,  thejproperty  of  Mr.  Hornbyi  is  in  this  situation. 

At 
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At  Ash  ton,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  for-' 
merly  in  the  practice  of  granting  no  leases,  but  is  now 
clianging  hi$  system,  and  granting  short  ones. 

At  Qtiernnioor  Park,  Charles  Gibson,  E^q.  lets  his 
tenants  have  nine  years  leases  without  binding  them  to 
any  particular  modes  of  cropping;  but  does  not  permit 
any  great  number  of  sheep,  as  they  injure  the  fences. 
Tlie  same  length  of  lease  prevails  pretiy  generally  about 
Hornby  I  Melling,  and  most  of  (he  tract  above  these 
towns*  This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  iine  farms  at 
the  Castle  under  tlic  dirccUon  of  Mr.  Wriglit, 

In  the  Low  F unless  tract  the  Crown  grants  long 
leases,  without  any  particular  restraining  clauses.  But 
Lord  George  Cavendish  does  not  give  any  at  alK  At 
the  Priory,  W.  Brady II,  Esq.  allows  his  tenants  short 
leases  of  seven  and  nine  years  in  some  cases*  Few 
leases  are  granted  in  the  High  Furness  tract  about 
Ilawkshead,  and  only  for  short  tennsp  MJ 

In  llie  view  of  facilitating  improvements,  it  is  stated"^ 
in  the  Original  Survey  of  llie  county,  that  **upon  tho 
estate  of  that  iulelligent  landlord,  Mr.  Bay  ley  of  Hope, 
whenever  a  tenant  wishes  for  the  whole  of  his  farm,  or 
any  particular  field,  to  be  improved  by  draining, 
marling,  liming,  dunging,  or  laying  down  to  grass  in 
a  proper  manner,  the  landlord  takes  the  t:irm  or  field 
into  his  own  possession  during  the  process;  and  wbc 
completed,  returns  it  again  to  the  leuanf,  with  tl 
advanced  rent  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  laic] 
out  in  the  improvement  J  by  wliicfi  steps  Mr,  Bayley 
has  advanced  the  rental  of  his  estate  since  tlje  year 
1768  very  considerably,  and  bis  tenants  are  thriving^ 
and  getting  money/'  fl|| 

It  is  further  conceived,  that  a  certain  method  to 
excite  improvement  would  be,  to  let  farms  to   men  of 
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industry,  ingenuity,  and  property,  tipon  rcasoaabfe 
terms,  and  give  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  free  from 
arbitrary  covenants;  without  this  nothing  can  excite  a 
general  and  effectual  improvement.  For,  suppose  a 
farmer  to  lay  out  a  few  scores  or  hurulred  pounds  upon 
his  farm  in  useful  improvements;  his  landlord  sees  the 
advantage  he  is  making,  sends  a  valuer  to  look  over 
his  farm,  who,  never  considering,  nor  being  told,  what 
bas  been  clone,  lays  a  tax  upon  his  industry,  and 
makes  him  pay  interest  for  his  own  money." 

And  **  another  improvement  which  here  suggests  it- 
self, is  by  a  rev i sal  of  the  covenants  in  l(\ises;  and 
adapting  them  better  to  the  present  improved  system 
of  agriculture ;  many  of  them,  as  they  now  stand, 
militate  against  some  approved  practices;  nor  has  an 
ingenious  cultivator  scope  to  act,  being  rt^slraincd 
under  covenant.  There  wants  a  spirit  oi  liberality  in 
the  general  tenor  of  leases.  Instances  might  f>e  pro* 
duced  to  prove,  that  if  indulgences  were  upon  some 
occasions  granteil,  lUe  tenant  would  be  benefited  and 
the  landlord  enriched  ;  and  this  only  by  a  new  model- 
ling of  the  covenants,  whereby  the  lands,  if  managed 
under  a  certain  cultivation,  must  return ,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease,  into  the  hands  of  the  possessor  in  a 
lietter  state  than  ihey  were  in  at  the  beginning  ;  and  of 
course,  would  bring  an  advanced  rental  to  the  estate  : 
and  again,  fhe  tenant,  if  industrious,  might  be  enabled, 
by  his  increased  capital  already  gained  by  his  former 
lease,  and  the  superior  state  in  which  he  now  finds  the 
lands  upon  the  same  farm,  to  give  the  advanced  rent 
to  his  landlord  with  greater  profit  to  himself  ihau 
upon  his  former  rent,  under  the  impoverished  state  in 
which  farms  are  generally  entered  upon." 

The  following  form    is   that  which    was  adopted 
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b/thc  late  Thomas  Ecclcsloiij  Esq,  with  tlic  differed 
leservatioDSi     restrictions,    covenants,    and   provis 
which    he  conceived  requisite  in   the  letliag  of  bi 
farmsi  on  a  lease  for  seven  years. 

Dated  30th  Dtumber,  1809. 


Thomas  Eccleston,  Esq*  and  Mr*  Nathan  Tunstatl^ 

Agret^menifor  all  thai  Messuage  and  Tenement 
and  the  several  Closes  occupied  therewith 
situate  in  Parboldy  viz. 


Survf?, 

No.    No; 


S5 


11 


to 


Premises,  fitc. 

Late  Mr.  Br.id^havv's    .•-#•.- 
Housei  outhou^LDg,  and  garden 

cio9€»  \ ,  y.iiiii'iiiiiy. 

Part  of  Lower  Meiidaw    -  *  •   • 

Part  of  paddock     •-•* 

Part  cif  Mr,  Brad&baw's    

Chapd-houae     ....••-..•.•. 

Cliapcl  Fltt%  b     

"Tilg      ••- - 


A. 

R. 

— 

— 

1 

1  i 

— 

3 

— 

1 

^ 

^ 

^^ 

"^ 

1 

— 

^ 

1 

4 

1 

im, 


Reserxed — All  timber,  mines,  tuinerak,  ficc. — A 
game,  fish,  &c.  with  liberty  to  search  for,  &c, — T< 
erect  buildings,  &c.  upon  making  satisfaction — ^T< 
enclose  communB,  &c.  without  molestaiton — T 
shoot,  fish,  &c. 

y^ff  171— Seven  years :  lands  from  2nd  IVbruary  ;  build 
ings  from  Jst  May,   1809* 

Jient — ^0/.  per  annum  clear:  first  payment  1st  Jone^ 
1809. 

Tenant — To  keep  a  dog  and  cock — To  grind  at  iiiin 
Ta  perform  suit  of  court'-'To  pay  rent  when  due, 

litl< 
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ftml  pay  all  faxes,  and  discharge  all  offices  imposed^ 
&c. — Ta  di<ch,  cop,  piash  all,  Sec, — To  plant  four 
forest  trees  antuially,  or  pivy  Is.  each — To  fill  up  all 
Tacancieiin  hedges,  with  plants  of  hawtliorns,  &c,-^- 
To  permit  lessor  to  planf,  &c.  upon  making  satis- 
faettoa — To  open,  lay,  and  maintain  sufficient  store 
fotigbs,  plats,  &c.  and  clear  premises  and  lanes 
adjoining  from  all  briers,  &c* — To  repair^  and  keep 
in  repair  all  ditto ^ To  deliver  up  possession  of  pre- 
mises at  end  of  term,  and  otherwise,  &c, — To  in- 
sure buildings  against  fire,  and  assign  over  policy 
when  required — To  permit  lessor  or  agent,  to  enter 
premises,  to  inspect  state  of  repairs,  or,  &c. — To  con* 
iume  all  produce,  and  lay  all  manure  upon  premises 
—To  purchase  "201*  worth  of  dung  before  removed, 
at,  &c#  and  sprriid  it  upon,  &c.~Not  to  pare  or 
burn  any  part  of  premiscB — Not  to  plough,  &c-  any 
part  except,  &c.  in  first  and  second  years  of  the 
term,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  same  down  with 
white  clover  and  other  grass-seeds,  aften*ardij  in  lie 
for  pasture  during  term;  not  to  be  broken  np  under 
penalty  of  40/.  an  acre — Not  to  mow  iiny  but  mea- 
dows, gardens,  and  orchards — Not  to  lay  dung,  &c. 
ncnr/*r  to  buildings  than  eight  yards,  nrulrr  penalty 
of  40/. — Not  to  pasture  meadows  after  1st  Nov<;m- 
ber,  in  last^earof  term,  nor  gardens  or  orchards 
at  all — ^Not  to  set,  let,  or  assign  over  premises— 
Not  to  permit  any  roads  to  be  made  or  encroached 
upon — Not  to  injtire  or  destroy  timber,  &c,  except 
hawthorn  and  hc^llies,  for  repniring  hedge's — Not  to 
commit  any  waste,  &r-  upon  premises — Not  to  de- 
stroy or  suffer  to  be  drstroj'cd  any  game,  &c.,  but 
shall  pt^rmit  k^sor  to  discharge  persons  froui  sport- 
ing, and  prosecute  in  his  name— To  permit  lessor  to 
LA>fC.J  L  bdve 
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have  the  use  of  a  room  in  house,  &c»  from  2od  Fe- 
bruary, iu  last  year  of  term^  to  make  spring  seed» 
ingy  Sec, 
Proviso — ^In  case  of  nou- payment  of  rcut  for  ten  days, 
landlord  raay  re-cotcr — Landlord  to  appoint  outlet 
from  2nd  February,  until  end  of  term — Lundlord 
may  excbange  premises,  See* 

Though  the  ohi  custom  of  granting  leases  on  three 
lives  is  greatly  on  the  decline  in  this  county,  yet  a 
number  of  farms  and  other  properties  are  still  held  in 
this  way^  on  which  fnies  have  been  paid,  and  slight 
yearly  rents  reserved,  wilh  other  occasional  exactions 
in  particular  catics.  The  terms  in  these  instances^ 
where  the  lives  are  fresh,  continue  upon  the  average 
**  upwards  of  fifty  years/*  They  were  formerly  in 
general  **  estimated  at  about  fourteen  years  purchase j** 
but  at  present  a  great  deal  higher,  so  as  to  render  it  much 
more  beneficial  in  every  point  of  view  to  purchase  the 
fee  simple  at  once,  than  take  such  leases.  The  Earl 
of  Derby,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
few  other  large  landed  proprietors,  however,  occasion* 
ally  grant  leases  on  these  disadvantageous  terms* 


SECT.    YI. — EXPENSES    AND    PROFIT. 

is  the  whole  of  the  vicinity  around  Manchestei 
Mr-  A.  Paterson  considers  the  expense  of  stocking 
farms  under  a  mixed  system  of  cuUivalion,  to  be  from 
6/,  to  8/.  the  acre;  and  that  it  cannot  be  properly  done 
at  less,  though  several  attempt  it.  On  milk  and  dairy 
farms  it  is  something  higher. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  wbole  or  the  dairy  district  about  Lcigli^  ^ 

it  is  conceived  by  Mr*  Hodgkinson  (o  be  from  6/.  to 
8/.  the  acre*  i 

About  Warrjn<icton,  and  the  whole  of  the  large  tract  » 

to  Liverpool,  the  r;irms  camiot  now  be  adequately 
stocked  at  a  lower  rate  than  from  7/.  to  9/.  or  10/.  the 
customary  acre;  where  (hey  are,  it  is  supposed  the 
botineis  inu&t  be  performed  ia  a  very  imiJerfcci 
roanner. 

It  was  stated  to  me  by  tlie  late  inteUigent  Thomat 
EccIestoQ,  Esc|.  of  Scari&brick-hall  near  Ormskirk,  that 
the  fiirrns  in  his  neighbourhood  could  not  at  prcseni 
be  adequately  stocked  under  8/*  the  acre,  though  the/ 
were  formerly  done  at  a  much  lower  rate- 
In  raoit  of  ihc  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  entering 
and  stocking  a  farm  requires  about  61,  or  7L  the  acre. 
This  is  the  case  on    the  farms  of  P-  Townley,  Esq» 
'aptain   liargreaves^    Colonel   Clay  ton  ^    &c.    about 
urnley- 

Thc  present  expense  of  stocking  farms  in  different 
iaccs  ill  the  fine  grain  district  of  the  lildei  were 
ted  by  several  of  the  tenants  on  the  farms  at  ItossalU 
11,  Singleton,  Kirkham  and  Clit^ton,  not  to  be  less 
an  It.  to  8/.  the  acre,  according  to  the  nature  and 
tent  of  I  hem  • 

The  rich  dairy  farms  about  Barton,  Garstang,  &c« 
uire  a  still  higher  rate  of  capital  per  acre,  io  stock 
md  enter   upon  ihem  in  a  proper  manner^  many  arc, 
however,  taken  with  much  less^ 

The  corn  farms  about  Cockerhnm,  were  suggested 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Bourn,  imd  other  fanners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  demand  more  capital  pec  acre  in 
Ihcir  cultivation,  than  those  of  the  Filde  tract. 

tne  farms  under  mixed  kinds  of  husbandry,  at 
..  -. 
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Quernmoor  Park  and  Hornby  Castle,  belonging  to 
Charles  Gibson,  Esq.  and  J.  Marsdcn,  Esq,  are  in 
general  stocketl  at  fram  6/,  to  71*  the  acre;  but  in  some 
cases  reach  8/.  or  more. 

In  the  Hejshani  tract,  quite  to  the  narihern  exire- 
niity  of  the  county,  which  is  under  much  the  same 
systems  of  management,  the  expense  of  stocking  is 
pretty  mucti  the  same.  This  is  the  case  at  Mlddletooi 
Overton,  &c.  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Whiteside.  More  to* 
wards  the  north,  the  expenses  are  somewhat  lower. 

In  the  range  of  land  beyond  the  Lancaster  Sands, 
the  expenses  attending  the  coming  upon,  and  stocking 
farmsj  arc  not  very  different,  though  much  increased  of 
late.  On  the  fine  forms  of  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
at  Gleaston  Castle  and  Ilolebeck,  and  those  of  Wilson 
Brady  11,  Esq.  about  Bardsea,  T  found  tbem,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  tenants,  to  be  in  general  from  6/. 
to  7/.  the  customary  acre,  though  tliere  are  some  done 
at  a  little  less.  ^^ 

On  the  whole,  it  would  therefore  seem,  that  a  farm^^^ 
of  100  acres  of  land  in  this  county,  will  at  present  re- 
quire from  about  600/.  to  JOOO/.  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation  and  the  sort  of  management 
that  is  practised,  to  stock  it  properly;  and  that  where 
it  is  attempted  at  less,  the  husbandry  must  be  im* 
perfect. 

The  following  correct  statement  of  the  expenses  ou 
the  Bank4udl  Farm,  near  Liverpool,  in  1794,  is  given 
by  Mr*  Henry  Harper,  the  tenant,  in  the  Original  Sur- 
vey of  the  district. 

It  was  '*  in  the  year  1793,  under  the  following  cul- 
tivation f'  and  the  number  of  acres  as  below,  being 
**  given  iu  the  customary  measure  of  eight  yards  to 
the  rod.** 

«Bank 
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«  Bank-hall  estate,  .•.**•* «»«.« 69  acra. 

Bootlc-raarsby  improved  1780,  „„,„.  53 

Bootle- marsh,  not  yet  improved^  ,**.  35 

147  acres. 

Dhirihuthn  of  Crops. 

^'*  Old  meadow  for  hay, 40  acres. 

New  meadow,  clover  aad  grass  seeds,  J  2 

Wheat, 10 

Oats,     ,.„..„„,M..« •-...... 6 

Beans,  ..,*.. 3 

Potatoes, , «  S 

Tallow,     ««««*.t***«*««#w*v«.* •  8 

Turnips,   **«*«.» .<*.» 2 

Pasture,    «.m..m ..•••m..o..........m...  33 

Pasture,  uiiim proved  land,    .....>...•»•  25 

147  acres/' 

Statements* 

£*    5.     d,  £.    s^    d, 
270    0    0 
45    0    0 
3)5     0    0 


•^  Yearly  rent, 
Taxes^ 


•««•*••«  «•>•••«•  «•»**»«»«*• 


**  Outgoings  for  One  Year* 

^'  Sugar,  ...« £1  10    7 

Tea, 1  17    5 

Bread*,  ...„ ,„.        4    7    9 

Butchers' meat,  ,.        6    0  11 


Carryforward,    £19  16     1  £315    0    0 
*  Wh^atoi  bread  purchaied  for  tea,  and  oa  eitiaordinary  occa£ioni» 

L  3  Brought 
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Brought  forward,  £19  16  Ijg315    0 

Currants,  ..,,. 0  19  9 

Vinegar, ,.....*.,... 0     8  4 

Soap, I   19  8 

Candles, 1     5  11 

S(arclj,  ..„ „.„„. 0     2  5 

irliif^S,  •■^«.i**«**4iM •••*«••<••■«•  •**••«■'■»•  V         I  (J 

Flax  and  wool,  «*••— **«#««*» 3     2  0 

S:iH,  ., ..„M.«.« «•  'i   12  8 

Mali  and  hops, 0   10  0 

Liqnors, 5   10  0 

Cht'ese, ». ..•.      31    10  0 

Coals, G  !(>  0 

**Nincscr?ant&'%vagcs,who  \       ^«    q  q 
live  in  the  house,  .*..*.,...  -* 

ThrcM?  liiboiirers,  ...<^.......* 73    0  0 

Mowing  and  hay-rnaking,  ..       20    0  0 

Reaping  corn,    * 12     0  0 

Manure,    •„«.».  .^^ .».     100     0  0 

Tiilichay*,    • ^...,.        7  10  0 

niacksmilh,    25     0  0 

Wheelwright,  ..,«..,„„.,.„„.,       25     0  0 

CuUar- maker,  ..•,.«••*«•«•.•••—,        5     0  0 

Coaper,  *.. »^.*.. 10  0 

— -      339  10 

Provender  f,   .....** .••.•••      50     0  0 

Miller,. .„.        3    0  0  J 

Weeding,  .        2    0  0  S 

Carry  forward,  £58    3  0£795  101 

•  Com  it  coUcctcd  ( tithe j  in  kind. 

t  Malc-duic,  braa,  6lc.  piirclu»ed  to  give  to  the  cattle,  mixed  n 
ppatMi  or  tumipi* 

Prong 
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Brought  fonvard,  £5B    3    0£795  10    4 

Repaint  ofgales  and  build-?  550 
ingy    *•««•  •«••••*•**•♦«••••••••»*  J 

Timber  for  roils  and  fences,  3    3    0 

Mole^catcher,   ......«.»..«».,^..«  S  12    6 

Rat-catcher, •.  0  10    0 

Store-pigs,  .••o.*^ « 3    3    0 

Clothes  &  extra  expenses*,  31   10    0 

Loss  in  cattle,    -^m.,.**,,  SO    0    0 

Bad  debts,    •^.••••••.— ««.*..*«»•«  SO    0    0 

144    6    6 

£879  m  10 

*^  Stock  kepi  upon  the  Bank  Hall  from  March  1794, 
Talued  by  a  Sworn  Appraiser,  for  the  use  of  the 
Lancashire  Report* 

Ten  draught  horses,  ^^^'2  pi^Q    q    q 

Three  three-year  old  colts,  >  45  o  0 

io*m  eacit,    ••■«*••■«••••«*»■•»«  # 

Ouc  two-year  old  colt,  .«««•  10  0  0 

Two  year-old  colts,    ,....„ 10  0  0 

A  hack  horse,  ^*,..«..m«.  10  0  0 

A  poney,  *»,., ...i.M 3  3  0 

Twenty-five  milch   cows,")  ict  jq  q 

at  7/*  lOs.each,    ....J 

Seven  in  calf  heifers,  at  8/*  ?  nfi  n  0 

Carry  forward,  £471  13    0 

«  Mr,  Harper  is  a  bsidietor;  hit  fanul^  auuin*  qb^j  cuf  himself  and 
Atoe  terraiiti. 

L  4  Brought 
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Brought  forward,  £471  13    0 

Nine  heifers  barren,    4/.?  ^q  jq    q 

lOs.  each,   ...* 3 

Fourteen  one^year  old,  5/.^  ^g    q    g 

IDf*  each,    ...» .3 

Ten  rearing  calves,     « 10    0    0 

Two  bulls,    . J5    0    0 

Ooe  brood  mare  ia  foal,  ......  ^0    0    0 

Three  carts,  at  13^  caeh, 45     0     0 

T  h  ree  smaller,carf  s^  a  1 6/.  each  ,18    0    0 
One  water-cart,  pump,&c,  y 

for  conveying  water  from  >  15  15    0 

diinjnrhills,  ««...  y 

Tbrce  single  ploughs,  J55.7  g    f;    a 

each,    ....•.«...»»«••.» .••  J 

Three  pairhurrows,  13*.  each,  2    5    0 

One  large  hairow, 1  10    0 

Four  sets  of  horse  gears  for  3  1  ia    a    a 

hor&es,   ..«•«„  i 

Nine  spades,  at  2jr.  each,  .—  0  18    0 

Twelve  dung  forks,  at  I, Off.  >  ^  j^    ^ 

each,    ...«..„. „,„ S 

Twcnty.four  pilch-forks,  at  ^  0  1^    0 

Twenty  rakes,  at  3d.   0    5     0 

Forty  chains  and  hoops  to 7  *     ^    ^ 

fasten  caltk*,  .,,..„,...„ 5 

Marling  hacks,  and  hedging  >  n  19    O 

tools,    , ,..„„., J 

Marling  piles  and  lumber, ....  10    0 

Two  wheelbarrows,   ., 0  18    0 

Carry  forward,  j£22    0    0 


£.    s.    d. 


006    3    0 


84  15    0 


£-690  18  0 
Brought 
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^r^^     Brought  forward,  £  22    0 

0£690 

18    0 

^B  Dairy  utensils^ 8    0 

0 

^M    Winnowing  machine*,   ..••*..<^«       3    3 

0 

H   Forty  sacks,  at  Is.  3d 2  10 

0 

^1    Riddles  and  sieves^  •• «...       0     5 

0 

^m    One  bushel  measure,  *..,.-...•«       0    7 

6 

H    One  half  bushel  and  peck,  **..      0     7 

6 

One  MTinnowingstieet,  ............       0    5 

0 

One  mftchineforcuttinjj  straw,       1     5 

0 

Six  cart  ropes  for  binding,  ....       0  18 

0 

,, 

Harrowing  gecrs,  .„..«•.....«....       J     0 

0 

Thrashing  machine,  ♦«..*..     50     0 

0 

(          Jiuilding  for  gangway,   .* 30     0 

^H         It  may  be  observed,  that  ''  Ihe  hou 

0 
—    J90 

11    0 

£811 

9    0 

sehold  goods  are                 j 

H     not  brought  into  tbis  account.'* 

£- 

s.    d. 

^"      Rent  with  taxes,  ••••.•••.••••••••..•••••••M...W.*.**    315 

0    0 

riiifcrnintrc 

...    504 

16  10 

Interest  of  stock ,« 

n  51 

8    3i 

1 

Three  rents,  with  tnxcs,  .,., « 

£920 

£9i5 

0    0                  ' 

Three  rents  paid  to  the  landlord,  ...... 

From  the  great  increase  in  the  cosi 

....    810 

0    0                  j 

t  of  every  thing 

which   relates  to  the  cultivation   and 

management  of                 1 

farms,  since  the  period  at  which  the  above  statement                j 

was  made,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex 

penses  at 

present 

on  such  a  farm  would  stand  at  least 

one-third  higher,                 i 

or  thct  a  capital  of  from  1300/,  to  1300/.  would  be  re-                i 

quired  to  conduct  it  properly. 

• 

The               ! 

j 
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The  rise  in  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  agrictiltural  la- 
bour, was  slated  in  most  parts  of  the  county  to  be 
fully  onc'third,  during  the  last  tweiity*five  years^  and 
Ibnt  of  artizans  considerably  more. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  profits  of  farmings  there 
are  considerable  difficuUies  in  tlic  way  of  stating  them 
with  any  degree  of  correctness  j  but  when  the  increased 
expenses  of  rent,  labour,  U?e  stock,  keep  of  teams^ 
losses  on  stock  of  various  kinds,  interest  of  capital, 
vear  and  tear  of  harness,  tools,  &c.  are  taken  into 
consideration,  with  iiumerouB  other  tuore  minute  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  be  clear  that  no  very  small  returns 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  farmer  to  carry  on  his 
business  in  a  proper  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  com* 
pensate  him  for  the  great  toil,  risk,  and  expense  he 
has  been  at.  The  three  principal  descriptions  of  tarm- 
management  which  are  carried  on  in  the  county,  arable, 
grazing,  and  dairy,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  afford 
less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent* 
upon  the  capitals  which  are  employed  on  them  i  but 
that  they  frequently  fall  dliort  of  such  returns,  there 
cannot  be  m^y  doubt,  either  from  the  farms  being  too 
high  rented,  or  from  mismanagement,  arising  from 
want  of  attentioui  skill|  and  adequate  capital. 


onAr^ 
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CHAP.   V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 


THIS  county  has hillicrto  made  but  litlle  progress 
in  tlie  introduction  of  new  implements,  or  the  im- 
provement of  such  as  have  been  long  in  use,  except  in 
the  single  instance  of  the  thrashing-machine.  Except 
the  old  square  harrow,  I  met  with  no  tool  of  ade- 
quate po\%er  for  breaking  down,  cleaning,  and  pul- 
verising the  soil ;  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  scarifier, 
scufller,  cultivator,  or  horse-hoe,  on  which  so  much 
depends  in  modern  tillage:  nor  except  in  a  very 
few  instances,  are  there  dny  implements  of  the  drill 
kind.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  agricultural  labour 
must  necessarily  be  carried  on  to  great  disadvanlage  in 
point  of  economy  J  as  wdl  as  with  respect  to  its  eSectual 
execution* 


SECT.  I. PLOUGHS. 

There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  ploughs  of 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  The  old  plough  of  the 
county  was  heavy  and  awkward,  long  in  the  beami 
crooked  in  different  directions,  and  turned  up  in  the 
fore-part  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  foot.  The  head 
amd  mould-board  were  also  very  long,  the  latter  being 
formed  of  a  strong  flat  piece  of  board.  It  required 
great  strength  of  team  in  drawing,  it  being  '*  almost  a 
load  of  itself  for  a  draught  horse;"  it  has  been  but 
^ttle  In  use  for  some  time,  though  it  is  even  at  present 

occa* 
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occasionally  met  wilh  in  those  parts  of  tlic  district 
where  cultiration  is  little  advanced. 

Tbis  clurasyini piemen t  has  been  succeeded,  wiihin 
the  last  thirty-five; years,  by  several  other  ploughs 
constructed  on  far  better  principles,  viz.  the 

Rotheram  Plough. — ^It  is  stated  in  the  Original  Sur- 
Tey  ofthi:  district^  that  '*  about  thirty  years  ago,  the 
Koihtrarn  or  Yorkshire  plough  was  introduced  into 
the  soutliern  part  of  the  county,  by  the  late  J.  Ather- 
fon,  Esq,  of  Walton-hall  ;'*  but  it  probably  existed  in 
the  raiddfe  parts  of  the  district  some  time  before.  I 
met  with  several  tolerably  well-formed  ploughs  of  tbis 
description  on  different  farms,  in  the  whole  of  tlie  ex- 
tensive tract  from  the  southern  borders  of  it  nearly  (o 
the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 

This  plough  was  much  improved  by  the  late 
Thomas  Ecclcston,  Esq*  of  Scarisbrick-hall;  the 
coulter  being  rendered  more  steady  and  secure  in  its 
situation,  and  the  plough  more  light  and  easy  in  the 
draught. 

North ttmberland  P/o«gA,— This  vras  introduced 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Lancashire  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  since;  but  from  its  being  frequently 
met  with  in  the  neighbouring  district,  it  is  often  term- 
ed ttie  Cumberland  plough.  It  is  in  very  general  use 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  large  tract  towards  the 
iiort!iern  exlreniity  of  this  district;  but  especially  in 
that  to  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  I  noticed  it 
on  several  of  the  fiirmfi  of  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
and  W.  Bradyll,  Esq*;  and  I  was  witness  to  these 
ploughs  making  excellent  work  on  the  newly  enclosed 
xnountainous  fartns  belonging  to  Mr.  Jos.  and  John 

Yarkcr, 


IMPLEMENTS' — FtOUOllS. 

YarkcT,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Ulverston,  under 
the  direction  of  bailiffs*  from  the  county  from  wbicli 
they  take  their  name.  They  are  now,  indeed, 
so  commonly  employed  in  most  places  in  this  part 
of  tbe  county,  as  to  be  made  by  the  common  wrighla 
in  the  different  neighbouring  towns  on  very  moderate 
terms* 

They  are  also  much  employed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lancaster.  At  Quernmoor  Park,  Mr.  Gibson  makes 
use  of  them  with  cast-iron  mould  plates ;  which  with 
two  horses  in  each  without  any  drivers,  execute  their 
work  in  a  neat  and  perfect  manner.  I  likewise  ob* 
served  them  making  good  work  on  the  College  farm 
a1  Stonyhurst,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wright,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  places. 

The  large  siaed  ones  usually  cost  from  about  25*,  to 
30s,  a  piece,  without  the  iron  furniture,  such  as  the 
suck,  coulter,  cops  or  bock,  and  other  iron  work* 
But  those  of  smaller  dimensions  arc  generally  from 
about  90s.  to  Q5s*  each. 

The  mould-boards  are  almost  hi  variably  of  casNiron, 
and  have  a  twisted  form,  by  which  the  furrow^blicc  is 
laid  over  in  a  neat  manner. 

These  ploughs  are  commonly  more  fine  in  t!»e  throat 
and  breafct  than  either  the  Rolheram  or  i^heel  ploughs, 
and  of  course  experience  less  resistance  in  passing 
through  the  &oiL  Mr.  Crank  of  Urswick,  however^ 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  Ihat  tbey  were  too  fine  in 
these  parts,  for  turning  llic  furrow-slicc  in  the  most 
perfect  manner. 


Trench  Plough* — This  was  long  since  intindiiced 
into  Lancashire  by  the  son  of  the  late  celebrated 
Ducket  of  Esher,  in  Surrey ;  but  it  is  only  met  with 

in 
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in  a  few  instanocs,  wlierc  llie  proprietars  cultif  ate  their 
own  land.  Bj  the  addition  of  a  skim-coiilter  (o  this 
tool,  the  surface  of  thegrouiidj  where  it  is  in  a  rough  or 
foul  state,  may  be  pared  off,  turned  uuder^  and  Sresh 
soil  brought  upon  it,  as  it  is  capable  of  working  to  the 
depth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches.  It  is  commonly  drawn 
by  three  horses,  and  under  goml  management  makes 
neat  work.  If  constructed  on  the  most  improved 
principle,  it  would  be  found  a  most  useful  im  piemen  I 
in  many  parts  of  the  district,  in  first  breaking  up  the 
more  thin  coarse  waste  land,  or  for  preparing  deep 
soils  for  different  kinds  of  tap-rooted  plants,  such  as 
carrots,  parsnips,  &c.  The  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  plough,  arc  very  im- 
perfectly understood  in  this  part  of  the  Island. 

Miner ^  or  (fecp  stirring  Plough. — This  is  another 
fool  of  the  plough  kind,  somewhat  similar  in  its  na- 
ture, which  was  introduced  into  the  husbandry  of  the 
county  nearly  about  the  same  period  as  the  trench 
plough,  it  simply  consists  of  a  plough-share  firmly 
fixed  to  a  strong  beam,  by  means  of  a  strong  sheath 
and  handle  without  any  mould- board.  It  is  usually 
drawn  by  four  or  more  horses,  being  made  to  follow  in 
the  furrow  the  common  plough,  so  as  to  penetrate  into, 
loosen  and  stir  the  under  soil  without  turning  it  up^ 
to  the  depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  below  the 
tract  in  which  that  plough  had  gone* 


Double  Mould*board  Plough ^-^This  is  a  kind  of 
plough  that  is  in  considerable  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
district,  wltcre  potatots  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  ridge  method,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  in- 
tervals between  the  rows,  and  earthing  up  the  plants. 

It 
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It  b  likewise  employed  in  some  places  in  taking  upiliis 
crop* 

Moss  Plough. — In  the  old  method  of  improving 
vhat  thej  term  Ihc  wild  moss  lands  in  this  county, 
they  chiefly  make  use  of  a  plough  of  the  common 
kind,  with  a  long  head  and  sock,  after  the  surface 
has  been  rcmoired  by  the  paring  spade  or  push* 
plough  I  and  find  that  the  work  cannot  be  executed 
either  so  well,  or  in  so  easy  a  manner  by  any  other 
implement.  Most  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  coarse 
moss-lands  in  the  vicinilies  of  Garstang,  Pilling,  and 
Cockerhara,  are  brought  into  cultivatioQ  by  the  use 
of  ploughs  of  tbis  description. 

Bui  on  the  motses  more  to  the  south  of  the  district, 
an  improved  plough  is  more  generally  employed  for 
the  purpose,  both  in  paring  off  the  surface  and  plough- 
ing the  land  afterwards. 

In  this  plough  Ihc  beam  docs  not  point  in  a  direct 
line  along  the  furrow  from  the  haridle,  but  inclines 
about  four  inches  to  tlte  land;  as  it  has  been  found 
advantageous  on  ground  of  this  kind  to  keep  the  horses, 
notwithstanUing  their  being  shod  with  pattens,  from 
treading  in  tlie  soft  spongy  bottoms  of  the  furrows. 
It  muht  be  observed,  that  this  ploufrh  is  drawn  by 
two  horses  a-brcast,  without  any  driver,  the  person 
who  holds  it  directing  the  Iiorscs  by  means  of  reins. 
It  was  invented  by  Robert  Statmard,  the  intelligent 
bailiff  who  has  the  management  of  i\lr»  Roscoe*s  farm 
at  Chat*moss,  where  it  is  employed  with  great  eifect 
aod  imccess. 


Drmning  Ploughs. — Very  few  of  this   descrip- 
tion have  yet  been  employed  in  draining  the  lands 

of 
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of  this  coanty.  The  old  moyld-plough  inveitted 
by  Mr*  Adam  Scott  is,  lioweveri  occasionally  iik?4 
with,  as  well  as  a  plough  for  mnking  open  ^surface 
drains,  by  cutting  out  the  cartli  to  a  good  depth. 
This  IS  usually  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  found  to 
answer  well  on  the  fdrm  of  Mr.  Rig  by  at  Ellel-grange, 
The  former  tool  has  been  extensively  employed  al 
Stonyberst  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  in  a  few  other  places, 
with  considerable  snccess.  But  the  improved  mole- 
plough  of  Mr,  Lumbert  has  not  yet  been  iiilniduced 
into  any  part  of  this  district,  though  it  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  draining  of  much  of  the  wetter  land  of 
the  county* 


1 


Iland-Jlonting  Ploughs, — ^These  are  a  description  of 
pIqMghs,  whicli  in  some  measure,  resemble  the  paring* 
spade  or  puhh-ptongh  in  their  nature  and  form  ;  but 
which  have  been  found  extremely  ustful  and  conve* 
nient  by  Mr,  J,  Ashworth,  in  forming  the  small  open- 
ings where  meadow  or  other  grass  lands  are  to  be 
floated.  The  work  is  executed  by  these  ploughs  in  a 
much  neater  manner,  and  at  but  little  expense  in  com* 
parison  of  that  incurred  uhere  (he  spade  is  employed. 
In  Mr,  Asihworth's  pntclice,  it  h  usual  for  the  men  to 
cut  the  first  furrow  only  a  y\ity  little  depth,  sometimes 
not  more  than  two  inches. 


Paring-spade^  or  Push- Plough. — This  is  a  well 
known  tool,  much  employed  in  this  district,  in 
paring  the  surfoce  of  the  uild  moss  and  other  coarse 
lands,  as  well  as  in  preparing  ground  in  the  state  of 
kward  for  potatoe  and  some  other  kinds  of  crops*  In 
using  it,  tlie  labourer  pushes  it  forward  by  /ixing  the 
handle  of  it  against  his  breast,  and  the  application  of 
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hb  hnnds  fo  it  j  hence,  it  is  often  termed  a  brcast- 
ploui^h.  It  is,  however,  a  very  laborious  ami  ex  jkmi- 
sive  method  of  executing  the  work,  whicli  oti^bt 
ne?er  to  be  employed  where  the  paring-plough  can  be 
ysed. 


SECT.    II. HARROWS,    CULTIVATORS,    BlULL  MA- 
CHINES^   HOLLERS^   Sec, 

HARROWS, — Tliere  is  very  liltlc  variety  of  these 
in  the  county,  I  hose  chiefly  in  use  being  the  old 
nquare  harrony^  aud  tlie  samn  iiiiplement  improvetl 
by  the  addition  of  a  joint  in  the  middle,  or  uniting 
two  small  harrows. 


i 


Collecting  Hairow^  or  Jleaper. — This  h  n  small 
kind  of  harrow  employed  on  tlte  nioss-Iands,  fur  col- 
lecting the  pared  surface  materials  into  small  heaps, 
in  order  to  tlieir  b**ing  consumed  in  a  smi>theriui^  man* 
flier.  It  is  fur  niched  with  handles  behind,  and  has  only 
small  number  of  tines.  It  is  much  in  use  on  the 
mosses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garstnng. 

Caltivatoffi. — Implements  of  ihis  ntifure  jire  never 
|lnet  with  in  this  county,  except  upon  the  farms  of  a 
L'W  gentlemen    who  have  lately  exerted   themselves  in 
[promoting  impnivfd  methods  of  husbandry. 

A  ^ofid  (ool  of  this  sort  was  noficed  on  the  fine  farm 
It  IIoU Ixxk,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kowel  ; 
ifid  another  of  great  i>ower  at  Quernmoor  Park,  on 
the  farm  of  Cljiirk^s  GitjKon,  E.^q.  undrr  the  direction 
Elf  his  bailiff  Mr.  Perrie,  who  considrrs  it  a  very  useful 
iplement  on  such  land  as  thry  buve  to  cullivale. 
i-AKC.J  M  SAimf, 
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Shims t  Ifoes^  Sfc.—On  Ihe  latter  of  these  farms  t 
was  likewise  shown  an  excellent  three-shared  shiiDt 
lis  work  well:  and  upon  the  former,  be- 
sides a  complete  set  of  hoes  for  setliJig  out  turnips, 
most  of  the  improved  tools  which  arc  employed  in 
their  cullivation*  Mr.  Gibson  has  also  a  very  useful 
tool,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  form  two  ridges  for 
either  turnips  or  potatoes  at  a  time. 

CrosS'hoemg  Turmp'Afachine. — This  is  an  ingeni- 
ously constructed  machine  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out 
crops  of  turnips  in  their  more  early  growth,  and  is  the 
invention  of  the  same  intelligent  gentleman*  It  would 
seem  to  answer  on  the  lighter  soils,  especially  where 
the  surface  is  not  very  unequal.  It  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  is  capable  of  performing  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  woik  in  a  stiort  »pace  ot  time. 

Drill  Machines, — At  ScariKbrick-hall  the  late  Ifr, 
Eccleston  made  use  of  Couk's  drill  in  sowing  his 
winter  barley,  the  land  being  previously  sowed  by 
nncket*s  machine.  He  found  tiie  work  executed  in 
the  most  complete  manner  where  both  tliese implements 
were  employed. 

At  Ifeysitam-hall,  there  is  also  a  small  drill-machine 
made  use  of  on  the  farm  of  T-  Caton,  Esq,  who  h 
exerting  himself  much  in  promoting  Uie  introduction  of 
the  drill  E^ystem  in  his  neighlmnrhood. 

At  Ellel-grange,  Edward  Rigby,  Esq.  has  likewise 
I  wo  hand  drill-machines,  which  he  thiitks  answer  well  for 
putting  in  tnritips  and  other  seed  crops,  but  has  not 
yet  em  p!  oycd  them  m  u  ch  • 

Good  turnip  drills  are  also  mot  with  on  Mr.  Gib* 
son's  farm  at  Queromoor  Park,  a«   well  as  on  that  at 
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flolcbeck  belonging  to  Lord  George  Cavendisb,  oa 
the  north  side  of  the  Lancaster  Hands* 

About  Allerton,  and  some  oilier  parts  towards  the 
more  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  a  small  band 
turriip*drtlt  h  occasionally  met  with;  whicli  is  priiici- 
paHy  used  in  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  rows  of  drilled 
turnip  crops. 

•  RoIUtb. — ^The  common  stone  roller  is  in  most  caset 
formcxl  from  a  block  of  freestone ;  but  in  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  I  lie  district  they  have  lately  had  re- 
course to  limestone,  which  constitutes  a  roller  suffi* 
ciently  hard,  and  not  so  liable  to  break.  These  rollers 
sometimes  weigh  about  half  a  ton* 

The  wooden  rollers,  usually  constructed  of  the 
trunk  of  a  large  a^h  tree,  are  generally  cm  ployed  in 
rolling  (he  surface  of  grass  lands. 

Ca»t-iron  rollers  arc  likewise  occasionally  met  with, 
mud  u^  for  the  same  purpose. 


SECT,    III, THKASHING-MACHINES, 

Is  the  Original  Report  it  is  rem-Trkrd^  that  although 
**  tiiifi  is  not  a  corn  county,  yQi  labour  being  dear, 
there  are  several  ihrashing-madiines  already  intro- 
duoetl"  into  it;  and  since  that  period  a  great  numlier 
of  others  have  been  erected,  whitli  proves  the  great 
utility  of  such  njacbines  in  a  very  decisive  manner. 

il  is  observed,  that  Colonel  Mordaunt  of  Ilaball  has 
one  of  these  macltines,  **  which  moves  by  water, 
thrashes,  winnows,  and  grinds,  or  crushes  the  grain  for 
provender,  all  at  the  same  time.'*  And  that  '*  many  of 
the  neighbours  apply  to  this  machine;  for  (he  use  of 
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whicb  the  Colonel  charges  cr  lakes  one  twentieth  part|** 
ivhich  is  **  the  average  price  paid  for  thrashing  in  the 
district/' 

Mr.  Henry  Harper  of  Bank-hall,  has  likewise  erect* 
ed  a  thrash ing^machinei  which  cost  about  forly 
poundsi  and  requires  one  horse  to  thrash  out  froin 
eiglit  to  ten  bushels  in  the  hour. 

The  description  of  this  machine,  as  drawn  up  by 
bimself,  is  thus  given  i**  My  ihrashtng-miLI  will  thrash 
all  kinds  of  corn,  and  any  kind  of  small  seeds,  per- 
fecily  dcan^  and  in  wheat  that  is  bad  to  thrasb  by 
the  flailj  will  get  from  two  to  four  quarts  out  of  a 
Ih reave,  more  than  it  is  possible  to  get  out  by  the 
flail,  and  if  it  is  good  to  thrash,  generally  about  a 
quart}  and  gels  a  deal  more  chaflf  of  all  kinds  than 
with  the  flail,  which  is  useful  upon  a  farm  if  property 
applied,  the  merits  of  which  belong  to  the  mill ;  and 
it  does  not  damage  the  straw  more  than  the  flail ;  and 
if  the  corn  is  not  well  got^  it  does  not  damage  the 
straw  so  much. 

It  is  remarked  in  proof  of  this,  by  the  Reporter,  that 
in  1794,  he  **  purchased  twenty  threave  of  barley  straw 
from  a  tithe  barn,  thrashed  by  the  flail  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  county,  and  at  the  usual  price  paid. 
AVIien  he  had  got  it  home,  lie  caused  it  to  be  thrashed 
over  again,  and  from  this  small  quantity,  wbich  was 
made  up  into  small  sheaves,  he  obtained  one  and  a 
half  bushel  of  good  corn," 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  mill  are  described  in 
the  followifig  manner.  First,  **  the  horse-wheel,  whicb 
is  fifteen  feet  diameter,  in  which  there  are  two  hundred 
and  four  cast-iron  cogs,  and  at  tlie  end  of  a  tumbling 
shaft  is  a  cast*iron  wheel,  which  contains  twenty  cogs, 
which  work  into  the  horse-wheel ;  and  at  the  other  end 
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of  llie  fumbling  shaft  within  the  btirn  is  a  spur-wheel^ 
seven  feel  and  a  half  diameter,  which  contains  one 
■hundred  wooden  cogs^  which  work  into  a  cust-Iron 
wheel  of  eighteen  inches  diamclerj  containing  fourteen 
cogs,  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  that  comes 
4lirougb  the  cjlinder.  The  cylinder  is  six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  diameter,  and  has  fixed  upon  it  twelve 
wrought-iron  beaCers,  at  equal  distances ;  these 
beaters,  bj  the  cylinder  running  round,  meet  two 
wooden  fluted  rollers  five  inches  diameter  and  six  feet 
Jong,  which  are  fixed  so  as  to  be  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  cylinder  as  it  runs  round  j  and  under  the  cylinder 
is  fixed  a  play-board,  which  is  tlie  whole  lenglh  of  the 
cylinder,  and  goes  about  one-third  of  the  way  round 
the  cylinder,  and  is  made  so  as  to  fit  to  the  shape  of 
the  round  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  at  one  side  it  is  fixed 
close  up  to  the  under  roller ;  and  the  other  side  of  the 
play* board  is  wIrtc  the  corn  and  the  straw  come  out 
except  some  liHle  that  drops  through  the  play-board, 
which  is  made  with  ribs  of  an  inch  and  a  half  broad^ 
two  deep,  and  half  an  inch  distant  from  each  other  s 
the  play-board  is  fastened  to  the  frame  that  sup- 
ports the  machinery,  where  the  corn  and  the  straw  come 
out  on  a  swivel,  turned  by  two  wooden  pins;  and 
at  the  other  side  up  to  the  nnder  roller^  it  is  sup* 
ported  by  two  wooden  levers,  oneBt  each  end,  which  by 
weight  being  hung  on  the  levers,  forces  the  play^board 
either  nearer  or  farther  off  the  cylinder :  if  the  corn 
comes  out  fonl-thrashed,  the  play- board  must  be  forced 
nearer  the  cylinder  by  more  weight* 

The  rollers  are  worked  by  the  spur-wheel,  which  has 
a  cast'iron  wheel  of  two  feet  diameter,  which  contains 
ieventy-two  cogs,  and  is  fixed  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  spur-wheel)  which  works  into  another  wheel  of  the 
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same  dtameterj  and  the  same  number  of  cogs,  wbicH 
is  fixed  to  a  strong  upright  |>iece  of  wood  tliat  suppnits 
the  spur-wheel^  and  this  worki  itito  another  cast-iron 
vhtsel  of  one  foot  and  a  lialt'  truneter,  aitd  coniuins 
fifty-two  cogs,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  under 
roller:  these  rollers  draw  the  corn  in  from  ofltir  feed- 
log  board,  which  is  as  broad  as  the  roUere  are  long; 
the  top^roller  is  fixed  in  wooden  Itivcrsj  at  each  eud  one, 
which  are  fa&tened  into  the  frame  by  a  s\vivt:l  turn  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  ends  of  the  lever  licjoose  upon 
the  frame,  which  have  weights  hung  on  Hit  m  as  occa- 
sion requires,  for  drawing  in  the  corn  more  or  less. 

Now  as  these  diSerent  motions  are  all  connected  to* 
gether,  they  appear  to  be  simple,  and  only  take  up 
eight  feet  square  in  the  inside  of  the  barn,  by  ten  feet 
high.  The  gangway  is  eight  yards  square,  which  the 
liorse^wbeel  works  in  at  tlie  outside  of  the  barn*  The 
horses  travel  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  ^  in  one  houri 
and  at  that  rate  the  beaters  on  the  cylinder  strike  the 
corn  three  thoiisand  in  one  minute ;  by  the  motion  of 
the  machinery,  the  rollers  draw  the  corn  in  at  the 
ipeed  that  the  beaters  strike  it,  foil  four  times  in  one 
inch  of  length  of  the  corn  drawn." 

The  expense  of  thrashing  dilferent  kinds  of  grain, 
&c.  for  one  day  of  eight  hours,  by  the  machine  and 
the  flail,  the  former  being  kept  in  full  work|  is  tbiis 
ptated  £ 
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By  the  Machine. 
To  Thrashing  Sixteen  Quarters  of  Wheat* 

**  To  3  horses  one  day,  at  2s,  Cd.jgO    7    6 

2raenditto^2j 0    4    0 

4  boys  ditto.  Is 0    4    0 

Extra  charge  for  winnowing,  .•    0    2    0 

0  17    6 

To  Thrashing  Twentj/'four  Quarters  of 
Barley. 

[**  To  2  horses  one  day,  at  2s.  6d.£0  5  0 

2  men  ditto,  2s -....•. *,*...    0  4  0 

Extra  man  for  one  day,  .•..,..•••     0  2  0 

4  boys  ditto,  at  Is.   «...^. 0  4  0 

Extra  charge  for  winnowing,  ,,020 

0  17     0 

To  Thrashing  ThirtyHwo   Quarters  of 
Oats. 

|#*  To  2  horses  one  day,  at  2s,  6d.£0    5     0 

2  men  ditto,  at  2s «    0    4    0 

4  boys  ditto,  at  Is,    .m«*,..« 0    4     0 

Extra  charge  for  winnowing, .,    0    2    0 

0  15    0 

To  Thrashing  Tti^entj/'four  Quarters  of 
Beans* 

[*«  To  2  horses  one  day,  at  2s.  6d.£0    5     0 

8  men  ditto,  at  2s.  ...^„.., ..*    0    4    0 

4  boys  ditto,  at  Is. ,*,.*,..»•    0    4     0 

Extra  charge  for  winnowing,'*     0    2    0 

. 0  13    0 

£3    4    6 
II 4  Bj/ 
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Bi/ihe  Flail. 
To  Thrashing  different  kinds  of  Corn* 

£  s.  rf. 

^*  Totlirasl3ingl6qiiarlersofwhcaf,at2A.  lOrf.  2  6    4 

DiCto  24  ditto  of  barley,  at  Is.  6rf 1  io    0 

Ditto  32  ditto  of  oats,  at  h. I  12    0 

Ditto  24  ditto  of  beans,  at  Is.  ikl. 1  IG    0 

£7    9    4 
**  To  expense  of  thrasliing    the    same?       ^    i     n 
qiiantUj  of  corn,  &c.  by  the  mill/*  3 

£4    4  10 

Hence  it  appear;?,  Ibat  the  millcleais  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ptr  ctni. 

**  To  expense  of  the  miH,  and  fining  up,  £50    0    0 
Dillo  of  gangway,  that  contains  the  horse-  j 

ivhcel,  wliich  is  at  the  outside  of  the>    30     0    0 
biirn,   .,. ..^.^M.*...... .;.  J 

£80  0  0 

"  To  the  average  of  corn  thrashed  on  the|    «q  /i  n 

farm  by  titc  flEiil,  per  year,  ». «..,  J 

y^O  per  cerit.  saved  by  the  mill  of  30/.  .,       18  0  0 

10  ptr  cenU  for  80/*,  for  interest  and  repairs,    8  0  0 

Clear  per  ycv^r  towards  paying  off  the  1  fjin     n     n 
principal/*    .*.,.,.....« .• ....,.«»..m.,.  / 

It  is  here  remarked,  that  *'  the  extra  charge  of  two 
shillings  per  tlay,  for  every  day's  woik  of  different 
kinds  of  corn,  &c.  thrashed  by  the  mill,  for  wiuoow- 
tng,  is  a  charge  that  belongs  to  the  mill.  For  the 
ihrasher  that  tlirashes  the  corn  with  the  tlail,  either  by 
fhe  score  or  the  quarter,  is  always  an  assistant  band  to 
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the  nvtnnowing,  without  any  additional  charge  od  the 
corn  thrashed. 

The  following  are  the  "  irnproYcmcnts  on  the  thrash- 
ing mill,"  which  he  suggests  as  necessary  "  to  be 
made."  The  first  of  the!*e^  which  is  in  regard  to  the 
wheels,  **  he  is  under  wUh  his  mill,  for  he  has  a  man 
now  making  models  to  his  own  direction  for  cast*iron 
wheels,  with  four  different  rows  of  cogs  in  every  wheel, 
fcir  to  either  quicken  or  slower  the  motion  of  the  rollers 
that  draw  (he  corn  in  from  the  man  that  feeds  it  oil 
from  the  feeding  board  ;  for  alrhmigh  the  mill  thrashes 
all  kinds  of  corn,  &c.  perfectly  clean,  let  the  corn  }ye 
good  or  bad  to  Ihra^h,  as  the  motion  of  the  rollers  are 
now  fixed,  it  alt  gets  thrasfied  alike.** 

The  second,  which  is  that  of**  gaining  power  in  the 
horse- wheel,   which   will  quicken  the  motion   of  the 
fcpur- wheel,  and  of  course  ease  friction  fo  the  horses," 
The  third,  tliat  of  having  ^'  small  friction  wheels  for 
the  cylinder  to  work  off." 

Fourth,  "  fo  have   canvass   fixed  upon    ToUcrB>  to 
draw  the  corn  in  more  regularly*" 

Fifth,  **  stones  to  be  fixed  lo  grind  corn." 
Sixth,  'Mo  cut  straw." 
Seventh,  "  to  wabh  clothes." 
Eighth,  "  to  churn,  and  pump  water.'* 
It  is  observed,  that  •*  the  ten  pounils  per  year  that 
appears  to  be  saved  by  the  mill  towards  paying  off  the 
prijicipal,  as  a  farmer,  he  docs  not  mean  it  for   that 
parpose,  nor  to  deprive  the  labourer  s^o  much   of  his 
employ,  but  is  happy  in  finding  himself  so  situated,  as 
to  get  his  corn  ten  per  cent*  cleaner  Ihrashc^d,  and  with 
50  much   dispatch,   and  in  so  little  time,  that  he  can 
lake  his  labonnrs  to  any  business  the  farm  may  require, 
such  as  pruning   fcuccS|  close  or  o]x;n  draining;  and 
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SO  mucb  cash  that  is  saved  bj  thrashing,  laid  out 
yearly  in  the  employ  of  labourers,  for  these  uses  on  the 
farm,  will  pay  him  fifty  per  cent,  better,  and  improve 
the  farm  more  than  keeping  one  nian  ten  months  in  the 
year  butting  (a  provincial  phrase  for  thrashing)  in  the 
barn,  or  even  to  half  the  time,  and  thrashing  with  the 
flail.  There  is  not  one  labourer  in  twenty,  but  who 
would  rather  do  any  labour  on  the  farm,  than  thrash  ; 
and  if  he  thrashes  it  clean,  it  is  well ;  but  if  foul,  and 
you  find  fault,  the  answer  is,  **  get  somebody  else/' 
and  he  mostly  quifs  your  employ." 

The  Rev,  Croxton  Johnson,  Rector  of  Wilms* 
low,  on  the  Cheshire  border  of  this  county,  hns  also  a 
thrashing-machine,  which  *Hs  not  so  large,  and  con* 
seqncntly  not  so  powerful"  as  the  above,  that  winnows 
the  corn,  and  grinds  onts  or  beans  at  the  same  time. 
This  machine  has  the  friction  wheels  which  are  sug- 
gested as  necessary  to  be  adopted  in  the  above  men- 
tioned machine. 

The  dimensions  of  this  Ihrasbing-machinc  art  thus 
stated  : 

*'  Diameter  of  the  Iiorsc-wheel,  twelve  feet. 
Ditto  of  lumbliug*shaft  nut,  two  feet. 
Ditto  of  iron  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  lumbling-sfaaft 

within  the  barn,  three  feet  eight  inches. 
Ditto  of  the  nut,  one  foot  two  inches. 
Ditto  of  the  drum,  four  feet  two  inches. 
Ditto  of  the  pulley,  fixed  on  the  thra&hing-cylindcr, 

six  inches. 

Diameter  of  tlic  thrashing-cylinder,  two  feet. 

Ditto  of  the  feeding  rollers,  two  feet  six  inebea. 

Iron  wheel  on  the  feeding  roller,  two  feet  six  inches. 

Nut  on  the  ibrashing  cylinder,  five  inches. 

^*  The 
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'^  The  iambling^sliaft  turns  the  iron  wheel  within  the 
bafTiy  %vbich  iron  wheel  turns  the  miij  on  the  axis  of 
vhich  the  drum  u  staked.  The  machine  b  put  in  mo- 
lion  by  a  strap  from  the  drum,  round  a  pulley  fixed 
on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  (hrai>hing-cy Under.  And 
I  a  nut  is  staked  on  the  same  axis,  ^vhich  turns  a  wheel 
staked  on  the  lower  fet^ding- roller. 

"  Under  the  thrahhing-cy Under  tliere  is  a  scmicircu* 
I  lar  board,  on  which  tfie  tars  of  the  corn  are  beat  by  the 
six  beaters  of  the  cylinder, 

"  The  space  occupied  l>y  (he  thrashing- machine,  is 
'  six  feet  by  three  feet  eight  inches." 

Since  these  machines  were  erected  in  this  county,  a 
[▼ariety  of  other  unprovcments  have  been  made  in  the 
I  construction  and  application  of  tliem- 

At  Quernmoor  Park,  Charles  Gibson,  Esq.  has  just 
finished  the  construction    of  a    most  powerful  thrash- 
ing-machine, on  the   improved  principle,  which  has 
been   chiefly  conducted   under  his  own  directions;  it 
|ii  moved   by  water   from  a  reserv^iir,    and   found  to 
[linswer  perfectly  for  all  sorts  of  grain,  &;c. 

This  machine  is  probably  one  of  the  most  complete 
find  po^^crfn1  that  has  yet  been  erected  in  iJ.e  king- 
dom. It  thrasher  all  kinds  of  grain  in  a  very  efiectual 
*  manner,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  simple  contrivance 
I  of  a  small  piece  of  board,  completely  deprives,  at  little 
trouble  or  expense,  the  barley  of  the  awns  in  passing  it 
I  through  the  mill  a  second  time. 

The  chaflf-culfcf  which  is  attached  to,  and  wrought 
[in  connection  with  it,  is   also  an  implement  of  vast 
I  power,  and  from  its  having  two  sets  of  cutting  knives, 
[inust  dispatch  its  work  in  a  very  expeditious  manner. 
^t  Scafisbrick-hall,    near    Orm&kirk|    there  is  a 
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thrashing-Tnaclime  which  was  efccied  sometime  a^o  ia 
a  large  barn,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Thomaa 
Eccle&ton,  Esq.;  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a  horse  power^ 
and  has  the  path  underneath  it.  This  mill  performs 
its  work  in  a  tolerable  manner^  though  much  less  per- 
fectly than  that  which  has  been  just  described. 

Mr*  Anderton,  near  Bollon-in*<he- Moors,  has  like* 
wise  a  machine  of  this  kind,  which  he  thinks  answers 
well  for  most  sorts  of  grain;  and  to  which  he  has  at* 
tachcd  an  apparatus  for  churning,  by  which  much 
labonr  is  saved,  and  (he  work  far  better  executed. 

At  Stoneyhnrst,  Mr^  Wright  has  had  a  small 
ihrasbing-macliinc  erected,  which  was  chiffly  can- 
Irived  by  himself.  This  is  on  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  which  has  been  descrilicd  above,  only 
working  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  is,  however, 
defective  in  not  having  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  dressing  the  grain  or  removing  Che  straw:  but 
one  improvement  in  it  deserves  attention,  viz.  three 
different  &hcd  shecvcs  fixed  on  each  of  the  spin- 
dles, by  means  of  which  three  different  degrees  of 
velocity  can  be  given  to  the  rollers  with  great  f^icility 
and  convenience.  The  machine  in  this  case  is  turned 
by  water*  There  is  likewise  attached  to  it  a  chatf-cut- 
ter,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  M*Dougale  s  the  same 
wheel  serves  by  the  same  power  to  turn  a  mill  which 
bruises  malt,  and  grinds  oats  and  wheat.  It  is  capable 
of  thrashing  most  sorts  of  corn  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
proprietor. 

In  the  Filde,  on  the  Fleetwood  farm,  belonging  to 
p.  B.  Ilesketh,  Esq.  Mr.  RatclitTe  has  liad  a  four- 
iioTse  power  thrashing-raachinc,  constructed  by  Mr, 
Win  Stanley,  upon  somewhat  similar  principle  to  that 
at  Quernmoor  Park,  which  thrashes  wheat^  beans,  and 
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oats  extremely  well ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  pass  barley 
twice  through  it  in  order  to  have  the  awns  taken  off. 
The  horse-path  is  witliout  the  barn,  but  not  raised 
sufficiently  high  ;  as  if  that  had  been  the  casCi  a  room 
might  ha?c  been  easily  gained  over  it  large  enough 
to  contain  a  stack  of  com. 

These  machines  are  becoming  more  general  in  the 
grain  tract  about  Cockerhiim.  Mr*  Kirby  at  the  Uall 
has  one  which  has  bei*n  some  time  erected*  It  works 
by  the  power  of  borscs,  and  thrashes  mast  sorts  of 
grain  in  a  pretty  perfect  manner,  and  to  the  extent  of 
a  hundred  th reave  or  more  of  oats  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  It  also  dresses  t fie  grain  at  the  same  time,  and 
performs  other  necessary  operations. 

Mr*  William  Lamb^  his  neighbour,  has  likewise 
jtist  had  one  put  up  by  V'alciitine  of  Lancaster,  which 
works  by  four  horses,  on  the  pusliinij  principle,  and 
6cem&  to  go  in  a  steady  smooth  manner,  and  to  execute 
its  work  well.  It  cost  about  100/.  independently  of 
the  horse*path,  which  is  on  the  outside  of  thcbani  in 
which  tl»e  mill  is  placed  j  and  so  contrived  above,  as 
to  admit  of  the  tlirastiing  of  the  corn  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers.  This  machine  is  capable  of 
thrashing  from  one  hundred  to  onehutjdred  and  twenty 
ihreave  in  a  day,  dressing  or  cleaning  the  grain  at 
the  same  time* 

At  Elk'l-grangr,  Edward  Rigbj,  Esq.  is  now  con- 
strncting  a  small  thrash ing-rnacliitie,  to  be  turned 
by  a  water  power,  a  dam  having  brcn  furmed  a  little 
afK>ve  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  a  breast-wheel  nine 
ftvt  four  inches  by  three  feet  eight  incjlies.  It  is  fixed 
up  in  one  end  of  a  barn,  and  will  cos(  when  completed 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds.  With  a  full  supply 
of  water  it  will  thrash  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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thrtjave  of  corn  in  the  course  of  (he  day*  This  mzidiine 
has  attached  to  it  a  chaft'-cutling  engine  on  Mr* 
M^Doiigale^s  plan,  which  acts  bj  means  of  a  tumbling 
shaft;  a  bruising  mitl  for  grain  and  pulse;  a  cuUer 
for  slichig  carrots  ;  a  turnip  sliccr;  a  lathe,  and  a 
pair  of  rollers  for  breaking  bones  for  manure.  Thi^ 
extent  of  machinery,  however,  appears  to  require  a 
much  larger  supply  of  water  than  can  be  commandt'd 
in  this  situation,  at  least  to  put  the  whole  in  motion 
at  the  same  time ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  there  must 
be  a  want  of  economy  in  the  labour  performed. 

At  Cileaston  Castle^  a  fine  property  belonging  to  Lord 
Ceorge  Cavendish,  Thomas  Ormedy  the  fanner,  who 
is  a  spirited  cultivator,  had  some  time  since  a  machine 
of  this  nature  erected  by  Baird  of  Glasgow,  which  h 
put  in  motion  by  a  wnter-powerfrora  a  small  streamlet 
above  the  bnrn  in  which  it  in  put  up,  and  which  turns 
al  the  same  ihne  a  malt-mill  with  two  cylinders 
attached  to  it.  This  machine  is  capable  of  thrashing 
sixty  bushels  of  oats  m  the  day  j  also  fitteen  loads  of 
wheat  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  when  free,  con* 
siderubly  more;  and  of  barky  forty  bushels;  exe- 
cuting the  whole  extremely  well,  except  the /£2«//er- 
ing  or  faking  the  awns  off  the  barley,  for  which  m 
flail  is  here  employed,  with  a  framed  sort  of  iron- 
work which  has  sharp  edges,  and  constructed  some* 
"What  in  the  form  of  a  targe  gridiron.  Besides  the 
above,  it  likewise  grinds  a  load  of  malt  in  the  space  of 
hair  an  hour.  The  expenses  of  the  machine  were  staled 
to  me  in  this  way  ; 


Cost 
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Cost  of  machine,  &c-      ...m.....*...    j2^^ 

of  Willcr-power,       * 20 

•^■^  of  malt  cylinders,    .•,. «.  5 

Total,  £105 
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In  addition  to  this  there  is  also  some  expense  on  the 

patting  it  up*     Mr,  Orraedy  considers   the  keeping 

I  it  in  order,  and  the  necessary  annual  rppairs,  as  very 

|,lriflin£r,  while  the  convenience  and  advantages  which 

it  affords  are  very  great  indeed. 

Small  machines  of  this  kind  to  be  wrought  by  the 
hand,  have  likewise  been  long  known  in  the  county, 
having  been  constructed  by  a  person  of  tlie  name  of 
John  Naylor,  at  Ashton  near  St.  Helen's,  who  charged 
about  six  pounds  each  for  them.  They  require  *'  two 
men  io  turn  ihein,  a  boy  or  girl  to  feed,  and  another  to 
take  away  the  straw.*'  The  expenses  of  which,  at  the 
tiiDe  they  were  introduced,  are  thus  stated  ; 

**  Hire  of  two  men,  .,•• 3    4 

Ditto  of  boy  and  girl, ».    2    0 

5    4 


**  who  can,  it  is  asserted  in  the  Original  Rt^port,  with 
this  machine  thrush  about  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
day,  which  would  come  to  II5,  3(/,  at  the  pric«  then 
paid  for  thra&hing;'*  and  "  about  seventy  bushels  of 
oats**  in  the  same  time,  *^  which  won  Id  cost  9^,  6rf. 
according  to  the  price  then  paid."  But  hand  ma- 
chines, it  is  notwitlistanding  conceived,  *^  will  be 
found  insullcient  for  this  heavy  work.'*  In  proof  of 
whicbj  it  is  suggested  that  the  Reporter  must  have  been 
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mhiiiformec],  as  from  titree  or  four  of  ihesc  macliitres 
Tvhich  have  been  seen  at  workj  not  one  of  llicni 
**  would  do  as  much  as  the  uiforinatioii  given,"  In- 
deed from  all  the  inquiries  which  could  be  luadei 
"  there  was  little  or  no  benefit  arising  therefrom  beyond 
thrashing  with  fiails/' 

And  it  is  added,  that  "  Mr*  Sleevms  of  Chorley, 
made  one  for  Mr.  BlundeU  of  I  nee,  to  be  worked  by 
hand,  whreh  would  have  taken  as  many  niei*  li> 
work  it  as  would  Iia?e  thrai»hed  the  corn  with  flails; 
for  which  reason  it  was  returned  to  the  maker,  as  fjer 
agreement;'*  who  Itas  since  owned,  that  '*  it  was  im- 
possible for  one  to  be  erected ,  to  be  worked  by  hand 
toany  advantage  V  it  rau»t  either  be  by  water,  steam,  or 
horses." 

A  thrash  t tig-machine  on  Ihis  principle  has,  however, 
been  lately  introduced  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  from  Norfolk,  which  is  said  to  answer  well, 
and  to  promise  much  advantage  to  the  small  farmer* 


SECT,    IV, — WINNOWING-MACHINES. 


THcReisa  very  useful  and  improved  machine  of 
this  sort  constructed  in  this  county,  whirh  is  now  be- 
come pretty  general  in  roost  par(s  of  it.  This  machine 
dispatches  its  work  in  a  quick  as  well  as  effectual 
manner,  and  nt  the  same  time  preserves  the  chaff.  It 
was  probably  first  made  at  Ashton,  in  the  vicinity  of  ^ 
Newton,  but  is  at  present  constructed  by  most  of  the 
makers  of  implements  in  (he  dihtrict.  It  originally 
cost  about  five  guineas,  hut  at  present  the  expense  is 
considerably   higher-      Tljis   machine  is  capable  of* 
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?\ng  readily  affached  (o  the  thrashing-mill,  and  most 
>mmonly  constitutes  apart  of  all  thas€  of  the  im- 
>mvcdkind  which  have  latdy  been  put  up  in  Ihecounlj. 
The  writer  of  the  Original  Report  remaiks,  timt  it 
"*•*  cannot  be  too  generally  recommended,  or  spoken  of 
in  too  warm  terms,"  That,  *'  k  is  admirable  for  its 
expeditious  and  neat  manner  of  winnoiving,'*  and  (hat 
**  in  the  cleansing  of  smutty  wheat  it  is  invaluable/' 
fn  Sihortj  lie  '*  will  venture  to  predict,  that  in  a  fevT 
years  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  almobt  every  farmer  in 
the  kingdom  who  ploughs  twenty  nctes  of  land."  ft 
is  without  doubt  a  very  wcn-constructcd  machine  for 
the  use  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  and  on  small  farms, 
%»here  there  are  no  Ihrashing-machincs,  must  l)C  par- 
ticularly beneficial. 


rECT.    V. CARTS  APTB  WAGGONS* 


It  is  stated  in  the  Original  Report,  that  **  there  is 
a  greater  variety  of  carts  in  this  county,  than  in  the 
ionie  given  space  in  any  other  part  of  the  king.lom. 
In  (he  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  they  are  of  very 
large  size;  those  employed  in  the  coal-trade  within  tlie 
town  being  guaged  to  thirty-six  btishels."  And  the 
•Ameis  the  case  in  most  of  the  larcrc  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  southtrn  parts  of  the  district,  Inrcrc  awk- 
ward unwii'Idy  carls  bring  chiefly  in  Uiie  for  conveying 
diflTerent  sorts  of  goods* 

'  There  are,. however,  none  of  these  very  large  carts, 
tior  any  waggons  had  recourse  to  in  the  business  of 
tiusbandry  in  any  part  of  the  county,  though  the 
formeri  and   in  some  cases  the  latter  alsO|  are  em- 

l-A»f.]  N  ployed 
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plojcd  in  conveying  the  different  products  and  slT^ 
ticl.'s  belonging  (o  the  various  manufactories  of  the 
district* 

It  is  iiot^vitljsfaiuling  observed,  thai  *^  the  coontry 
dung  carts'*  in  the  ncigbbourhood  of  Ihe  large  town 
noticed  abo?c,  *'  are  of  a  very  large  size,  and  ViiM 
generally  hold  thirty-six  Winchester  busliels,  and 
carry  two  tons  of  dung  :  Ihry  have  six-inch  wheels;^' 
bul,  *'  ill  the  interior  parfs  of  the  county,  the  carts 
greatly  dituinish  in  size,  and  have  variety  of  forms," 
though  they  are  in  general  well  constructed  in  respect 
to  convenience  and  utility,  being  frequently  made  for 
two  or  more  horses.  **  In  the  northern  part"  they  are 
iiMially  very  small,  and  chiefly  intended  for  a  single 
horse.  ''  The  clog  wheel,  as  it  is  termedj'*  which  con- 
sisted of  tliree  thicli  planks  of  a&h  tirtnly  united  by 
means  of  strong  dowelling,  "  which  was  formerly  much 
in  use  there  on  account  of  cheapness,  has  now  yielded 
to  the  spoke  wlice!  ;  the  clog  being  more  clumsy,  and 
tlic  cart  more  liable  to  overset.  In  these  carts  the 
wheel  did  not  move  upon  the  axis,  but  both  turned 
round  together/* 

At  Scartsbrick-hall,  the  late  Thomas  Eccleston,  Esq. 
was  in  tlie  practice  of  using  iron  arms  to  the  wheek  of 
all  his  carts,  which  is  unquestionably  a  very  great 
improvement.  They  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  ends  of 
the  wooden  axis  by  means  of  very  strong  bolt  screws, 
and  of  course  much  expense  is  thereby  saved,  and  at 
the  same  time  ffiction  considerably  lessened.  Cast- 
iron  axle  s  have  also  been  introduced  in  some  places, 
liut  they  are  too  brittle,  and  consequently  do  noL 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc  intended. 

SingU'horse  carts  are  now  in  the  most  general  use 
in  tlic  county,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  thiit  they  are 

by 
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>jr  much  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  tlie  greatest  part  of 
fit-     The  writer  of  the  Original  Report  states,  on  the 
[iiathority  of  Mr.  Jenkitison  of  Ycaland,  *'  that  a  gcn- 
[lleman  in  his  neighbourhood   made  a  fair  trial  iti   the 
[liaj-fleld  between  the  large  and  small  carts,  or  what 
[is  often  called  double  and  single  carts,  in  which  the 
[latler  had  much  the  advantage  in  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  consequence  was,    tl»at  the  double  carts 
[were  little  used  afterwards.     Mr.  IL  Harper  likewise 
observes,  that  for  a   small  di^ance,   as  for  example, 
lialfa  statute   mile,  the  tingle  cart  has  certainly  an 
advantage;  but  that  at  a  further   distance   he  preft^rs 
the  double  cart  for  dispatch  of  business ;  because  the 
1  same  strength  or  numl>cr  of  hands  is  requisite  to  unload 
[the  small,   as  Ihehirge  cart."     This  is,  however,  not 
perfectly  correct. 

At  the  Carr-hall  mill  near  Colne,  Mr.  Drake,  who 
[carries  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  miller  and  corn* 
dealer,  wholly  employs  this  sort  of  single-horse  cart, 
mid  thinks  that  in  his  large  concern  four  horses  are 
capable  in  this  way  of  doing  as  much  as  ten  woidd  in 
large  carls  or  waggons.  He  considers  them  as  being 
certainly  well  suited  to  all  billy  districts,  as  well  as 
all  those  businesses  where  the  division  of  labour  is 
considerable*  The  principal  objection  which  he 
finds  to  tijem  is  in  the  driving,  but  this  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  there  being  much  Irss  incon- 
venience in  the  filling  and  emptying  them,  as  well 
as  much  kss  expense  in  their  x^^ear  and  lear,  Th(  se 
have  been  frequently  put  fully  to  the  test  of  experiment 
in  fhe  course  of  his  business,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  fact. 

In  an  obliging  comTnunication  from   Mr.  Close,  an 
ingeoioas  Surgeon  at   Daltnn  in  Furness,  it  ts  stated, 

-i  2  that 
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that  *^  single-horse  carts  are  the  only  ones  osecl  ia  the 
neigliboiirhoocr*  of  tliat  place. 

**  The  wheels  arc  commonly  dished,  or  made  a  little 
concave  by  the  receding  of  the  spokes,  and  run  loose 
on  a  wooden  axle-tree,  about  twelve  inches  wider  at 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  where  the  distance  from  the 
outside  of  one  to  the  outside  of  the  other,  is  four 
fcct- 

Thc  cart  is  fixed  upon  the  axle-tree  by  two  bolts, 
and  connected  to  the  poles,  or  sliafts,  by  a  moveable 
jaint  immediately  Ijcforc  the  axle-tree  on  each  side,  so 
that  it  may  be  unloadeil  by  being  thrown  into  a  rer- 
tical  position,  without  unloosing  any  of  the  trappings 
of  the  horse,  after  drawing  back  a  sliding  bar  in  the 
fore-end,  which  locks  it  to  the  poles« 

The  crooks  for  drawin»i:  by,  and  those  for  the  horses' 
stays,  are  placed  upon  a  large  staple  in  the  fore  part  of 
each  shaft,  and  between  them  on  tlie  near  side  staple  is 
one  for  the  back-band.  The  sides  of  the  cart  are 
supported  by  a  small  bar  of  iron  at  eacb  end,  and  by 
three  intermediate  upright  stays,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
which  are  morticed  into  the  top  rati,  and  fixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  bottom  by  iron  staples  instead  of  mor- 
tices. By  this  mode  of  construction,  the  interior  width 
of  the  cart  is  increased,  and  less  dirt  is  retained  upon 
the  outside,  in  wet  weather,  upon  heavy  roads* 

The  dimensions  of  these  carts  are  as  follow:  The 
breadth  is  thr«e  feet  six  inches;  the  inside  length  is 
lour  feet  (wo  inches  at  bottom,  and  four  feet  eight 
inches  at  the  top ;  the  depth  at  the  fore  end  is  fourteen 
and  a  lialf  inclieK,  and  thirteen  and  a  half  at  the  other 
nid.  The  length  of  the  shafts,  or  poles,  before  the 
body  of  the  cart,  is  six  feet*  The  wheels  are  commonly 
three  feet  ten  inches,  and  sometimes  four  feet  high  j 
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two  iDckes  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  generally  hooped 
with  about  nine  or  ten  stones  of  iron-  The  cost  of  tli« 
whole  complete  ia  about  SI.  ISf." 

la  other  places  small  carts  of  this  sortj  or  what  are 
called  the  coup  carts^  are  charged  something  lower; 
the  cart  part  costing  from  1/.  lb,  Qd^  to  2L  ^5*,  and 
the  wheels  from  4/.  4*.  to  bL  bs.  These  carts  are 
likewise  often  employed  in  the  work  of  marling; — the 
double  carts  are  charged  nearly  in  the  same  propor- 
tloO|  according  to  their  sizes. 


MoBS'Cari, — In  some  of  the  moss  tracts  of  tliis  dig- 
trict  which  are  now  bringing  into  cultivation,  a  parti- 
cular sort  of  cart  is  made  use  of,  in  applying  marl  and 
I  «>ther  consolidating  substances  to  their  surfaces. 

On  Chat  Moss,  near  Manchester,  Mr,  Roscoe  has 
Ifccourse  to  an  admirably  contrived  cart  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  five  feet  long,  three  feet  four  inches  deep 
[ill  the  front,  and  three  feet  ten  inches  wide.  The 
[lieight  of  the  large  wheels  is  four  feet  four  incliesj  and 
mud  Uiat  of  the  fore  \*heel,  two  feet  nine  inches.  The 
L  breadth  of  the  large  ones  nine  inches,  and  that  of  the 
[small  one  six  inches.  They  are  all  shod  with  very 
[thin  iron;  indeed  the  thinner  the  better,  as  on  moss 
[inds  there  can  be  but  little  wear,  and  it  is  an  object  of 
reat  ,consequence  to  have  them  as  light  as  possible, 
t^hcse  carts  are  capable  of  being  drawn  either  by  two 
lliorsies  a- breast,  or  by  the  same  number  at  length  ;  for 
I  which  purpose  there  are  suitable  staples  fixed  for  hang* 
ling  the  whippletrce  uponj  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
I  that  the  same  traces  which  are  used  in  a  team,  may  be 
[employed  here.  The  frame  in  which  the  fore  wheel 
lirevolves,  and  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened,  is  ex.* 
I^ctly  the  same  as  in  the  Norfolk  marl*carts;  being 

n  3  quite 
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quite  indepcnxiciit  of  the  other  whex^ls,   so  that  it  may 
be  turned  in  any  direct ioiu 


«ECT,    Vr* SCYTHES — SICKLES— HAY-CUTTERi 

HURDLES HOHSE-PATTENS. 

ScYTi/ES. — The  scythes  commonly  employed  in 
mowing  the  grass  laiidb  in  this  coynly,  are  of  luncli 
greater  length  tlran  those  whicfi  are  miiite  use  of  for 
(he  fame  purpose  in  most  of  tlic  southcTn  distriets  of 
the  ltin*^dom.  By  this  increase  of  length  in  tlie  tool, 
a  much  greater  breadlb  of  swarth  is  taken,  and  the 
workman  is  supposed  capable  of  performing  a  greater 
extent  of  W(irk  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  but  tlie  labour 
is  very  severe  and  exhausting. 

The  short  stifl*  scythe,  pro]  erly  prepared  for  mowing 
grain,  has  not  yet  been  intr(jduced  into  any  part  of  the 
district,  though  it  would  certainly  be  higJdy  advanta* 
geous  in  many  places,  from  the  very  high  price  which 
is  at  present  paid  for  harvest  labour* 

Sirt^les, — ThcBifklc  made  use  of  in  most  parts  of 
Lanca>hire,  is  the  eoranion  toothed  implement  of  this 
liorthern  parts  of  ihe  kingdom;  bat  in  the  district  of 
IjOw  Furness,  they  have  recourse  to  a  tool  of  this  kind 
of  much  larger  dimensions.  It  is  denominated  the 
Furness  sickle ^  and  is  tlius  described  by  Mr,  Close* 
**  It  has  a  blade  two  feet  six  inches  long,  edged  with 
fifleen  teeth  in  every  inch,  and  in  the  span  of  the  cur- 
vat  ure»  measures  two  feet  from  heel  to  point*"  By 
means  of  this  tool,  the  business  of  reaping  is  executed 
ivitJi  great  dispatch^ 


Hat/'Cuilerft. — Tbc  common  cutters  for  this  pur- 
pose are  occasionally  met  witli  in  diftlrent  parts  of  tliis 
district;  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  practice  to 
cat  and  bind  up  bay  in  tnn?e«,  as  insomeorthe  south- 
em  parts  of  the  Isiand,  tfiongh  this  is  in  general  <i 
beneficial  custom.  But  in  the  Original  Report  it  is 
noticed,  that  **  a  hay-cutter,  in  the  form  of  a  spade, 
straight,  and  sliarp  at  the  point,  and  upon  both  sides,'* 
is  in  use,  and  *'  |>erforms  the  work  with  much  more 
ease  and  expedition  than  the  common  hay-knife.  This 
tcKilTras  introduced  from  Yorkshire  by  Mr*  Eccleston." 

//wrrf/e^.-^Those  most  generally  employed  in  lhi« 

county,  arc  either  of  the  common  wattled    or  framed 

kinds,  but   from  the  turnip  hu&bandry  beitig  yet  but 

little  introduced,  neither  sort  arc  in  any  extensive  use. 

[The  author  of  the  Original    ReiKjrt,  however,  speaks 

rfan  improved  sort  which  merit  notice.     *'  They  arcj 

lie  says,  fastened  by  a  wooden   pin,  through  a  strong 

[piece  of  oak,  in  a  manner  hO  as  to  be  loosened  and  re- 

litnoved  with  less  trouble,  and  less  injury  to  the  hurdle 

Ithan    those    of    the    old   forms."     These  were    ob- 

Iderved  at  the  late  Mr.  Bayley's,  of  Hope,  near  Man- 

Ichester. 


Horse* Pattens. — Tlieseare  used  for  the  bind  feet  of 

liorses  in  first  breaking  up  and  cyttivating  the  more 

jft  moss  lands  in  this  county.  Tfjey  are  usually  made 

)  of  wood,    in    a  circular  form,    Hut,  and   fastened  on 

by  a  kind  of  small  hinge*clasp.     Those  which  were 

[employed   in  the  moss  improvements  of  the  Itite  John 

'Wilkinson,  Esq.  at  Castlebead,  liave  been  described 

fand  represented  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  and  Pre* 

iident  of  the  Board^  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  fifth 
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Toliimc  of  llie  ComnninicatLons  to  the  Board  of  AgrU 
cuUiircv 

Tlie  pnKens  which  are  used  by  Mr,  Roscoe  in 
making  his  improvenjciits  on  C hut-Moss,  arc  con- 
fetruclt'd  of  aider  or  elim,  and  are  fixed  to  the  hoof  by 
means  of  ihrce  links  andaj»(aph?,  ihrough  eacli  of 
T^hich  passes  a  leathern  strap  that  sfoes  twice  round  the 
hoof,  and  is  fastened  by  a  buckle.  The  staple  is 
placed  behind  the  patten,  which  is  ten  inches  one  way 
by  ten  and  a  half  the  other.  The  links  are  about  three 
itjches  in  length,  and  rivelted  through  pieces  of  lioop* 
iron  J  to  prevent  the  wood  from  splitting.  Afler  nuine- 
fous  trials,  they  have  found  that  pattens  made  in 
this  way  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  Dthejr 
kinj]s* 


3ECT,    VIK — DEAINIKG    TOOLS, 

In  tliis  county  there  are  but  few  tools  made  use  of 
in  the  work  of  draining  land,  except  the  cooiinon 
£;pades  employed  for  the  purpose  in  other  places^ 
wliich  are  of  two  or  three  different  sizes.  Near  Bolton, 
Air.  John  Ashworth  has  found  a  spade  which  is  nine 
licbes  wide  at  the  upper  part  of  (he  bhide,  and  three 
at  the  bottoju,  or  point,  to  answer  the  most  perfectly  io 
bis  mode  of  draining. 

When  at  yealand,  Mr.  Tboiuas  Wakefield, formerly 
of  Liverpool,  obligingly  showed  lue  a  contrivanc, 
>¥hich  he  had  lately  invented,  that  is  extreroely  simply 
in  its  nature,  and  of  easy  application,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
Ascertaining  I  he  places  where  springs  are  to  be  met 
ivitb;  and  which|  it  is  tube  hoped|,  he  will  soon  present  to 
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lite  aUer^tinn  of  the  rural  improver>  as  it  will  probably 
tend  to  render  I  he  bosiuess  ot  sprin^-draiiiijig  mure  easy 
and  certain* 


SECT,  VIII. — DAI  ft T    IMPLEMENTS, 

Tins  l>cing  in  some  mf'a.snrc  a  dairy  counJy,  dif- 
ferent attempts  have  been  made,  not  only  fo  improve 
the  old,  but  to  invent  new  uienbils^  far  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  variotis  o(>eralions  of  dairying  more  esc* 
peditiou<*  as  well  as  convenient;  and  some  of  thi'se 
trials  have  not  by  any  means  been  unattended  with 
success. 


Churns. — The  common  upright  drum  is  still  in  £^c- 
neral  use  in  many  parts  of  (he  district,  and  by  some 
preferred  to  any  of  the  other  sorts,  but  it  nvorks  with 
great  uncertainty,  and  requires  much  power  in  the 
operation.  On  lliis  account  cliurns  of  other  descrip- 
tions have  been  invented, 

III  the  Original  Report  of  the  district  it  is  observed, 
that  '*  a  churn  has  lately  been  introduced  which  seems 
very  useful  for  its  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  economy, 
as  it  occasions  less  waste  of  milk/*  In  this  case  ^'  the 
churn,  or  vessel,  instead  of  being  round,  has  four 
corners,  and  the  milk  is  put  in  niolion  by  turning  a 
handle,  upon  which  are  fixed  boards  uhich  niove  bori- 
zootally  in  the  manner  of  a  reel  with  inside  the  vessel ; 
by  which  the  opemtion  of  churning  is  rendered  some- 
thing easier,  and  the  \iork  expedited," 

It  is  stated  in  a  communication  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  Mr*  W.  Close,  suigeon  at 
Dalton^  tbat  ^^  the  churn  that  has  almost  exclusively 
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obtnincd  the  prefercno?  for  the  last  fifteen  jcafs  in  the 
bfiiall  iliiirics  of  Low  Fiiniesa,  is  an  of>long  square  box, 
closed  at  lop  by  a  cover,  and  furnished  in  the  in&tde 
\iiUi  a  winged  agitator,  which  Is  turned  round  on  a 
liorizonlal  axle  by  a  winch  or  handle  on  the  outside, 
and  performs  the  operation  of  churning  by  dashing 
through  the  cream.  Ttic  size  of  the  chum  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  dairy  ;  those  of  the 
largest  size  arc  twenty-three  inches  long,  ten  inches 
and  a  quarter  broad,  and  twenty-four  deep.  **  In 
front  immediately  above  the  axle,  is  a  screw-nut  which 
presses  upon  an  iron  slide,  or  key,  the  forked  part  of 
which  falls  into  a  groove  on  the  axle,  and  its  lower 
extremities  passing  into  a  staple  l)elow,  confines  the 
moving  parts  in  their  proper  places*  After  liberating 
Ihe  axle,  by  drawing  back  this  slide,  and  previously 
loosening  the  screw-nut  which  fixed  it,  the  handle*  or 
winch  may  be  detached,  and  the  interior  part,  or 
cream  agitator,  taken  out  of  the  churn,  the  axle  di* 
Tiding  at  a  screw  joint. 

**  The  axle  iu  one  part  is  made  conical,  and  moves 
in  a  pewter  bush  fixed  in  the  front  of  the  churn,  and 
the  groove  receives  the  forked  part  of  the  slide  or  key. 

**  The  cream  agitator  is  made  of  wood,  and  the  iron 
axle  passes  through  it,  and  projects  a  little  on  tlic 
other  side,  forming  a  point  which  is  placed  and  moves 
in  an  iron  step,  or  hollow  centrej  fixed  in  the  back  of 
Ihe  cluirn,  o[>posite  tlic  pcrtoration  in  the  front. 

**  These  square  churns  are  put  together  with  nails, 
and  commonly  made  hy  joiners ;  but  there  is  an  oval 
kind  made  by  coopers,  and  hooped  with  iron,  which 
begins  now  to  obtain  the  preference  over  the  others,  as 
being  tighter  in  the  joints,  and  likely  to  be  couch  morf 
durable/'  - -w— 
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Tlte  qtianfifj  of  cream  that  may  be  churnetl  at  once 
I  in  a  vessel  of  the  largest  sizi*,  ^viU  pradace  thtr(y-!iix 
pounds  of  botter- 

**  The  axle-tree  of  the  cream-rtgitator  passes  tbroiigli 
ilhe  shorter  diameler  of  ihe  vessel, 

'*  In  (his^  and  indeed  in  all  box-churns  of  a  I:ite 
construction,  the  slide  in  front  is  omitted.  The  ends 
of  the  axle  project  on  each  side  of  the  cream-agitn(or, 
and  after  the  back  pivot  is  placed  in  its  step  or  centre, 
the  anleriof  one,  \¥iiic:h  contains  the  female  screw,  falls 
into  a  hollow,  or  half  centre  of  iron,  placcfl  immedi- 
ately within  the  front  perforation,  and  a  boss,  or 
thicker  part  of  the  axle  not  moving  in  the  step,  pre- 
vents any  lateral  motion* 

^*  The  cream*agilator  is  adapted  to  the  eliptical 
form  of  the  chtirn  ;  it  is  found  very  convenlen*,  and 
conduces  to  cleanliness,  that  ttie  cun^trnction  will  allow 
the  iron  axle  to  be  taken  out  of  the  agitator  afier  the 
operation  of  churning." 

The  cost  of  one  of  these  box-churns,  either  oval  or 
square,  is  about  forty  shillings. 


Improved  Upright  Churn* — This  sort  of  churn  is 
eapabk  of  being  wrought  to  advantage  by  other  pow- 
ers than  that  of  the  hand,  in  a  great  uuntbei  of  situa- 
tions, especially  where  the  dairies  are  large.  Near 
Lcigli,  Mr.  Ilodgkinson,  the  intelligent  steward  at 
Athertou*hall,  has  a  churn  of  this  kind,  of  considerable 
dimensions,  which  is  made  to  perform  its  work  by  means 
of  water,  conveyed  to  it  by  n  small  streamlet  from  the 
large  sheet  of  water  above  it.  And  the  same  machinery 
might  be  beneiicially  applied  to  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses in  most  instances,  such  as  those  of  crushing  and 
grinding  different  kinds  of  grain,  cutting  cliafF,  &c. 

which 
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which  would  reiwler  it  extremely  convenient  and  use- 
ful In  tlte  farmer. 

By  means  of  a  simple  apparatus^CEilled  the  carriage, 
the  whole  moves  to  anil  from  the  dairy  upon  a  small 
iron  rail-way,  with  little  htbour  or  trouble* 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  farther,  that  in  his  churn, 
the  staff  hm  two  heads ,  one  placed  about  si^t  incbet 
above  the  other.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  con- 
fclrijction  are  supposed  to  be^  not  only  a  more  complete 
agilatiou  or  working  of  the  cream,  but  its  being 
capable  of  being  executed  witli  a  shorter  crank.  The 
crank  which  heenipk^ys  is  only  eight  inches  in  length, 
making  a  stroke  of  sixteen  inches,  by  which  he  easily 
churns  cream  to  tlic  depth  of  twcnty*four  inchai  in 
his  large  churn. 

Improved  swhcf^  and  bevil" headed  Churn'StnJf^— 
This  is  an  ingenious  improvement  which  has  lately  been 
made  on  the  churn-stJiff  of  the  common  upright  cburR, 
by  Mr.  Timothy  FisJicr,  an  intelligent  gunsmith  at 
Ormskirk,  by  which  the  operation  of  churning  is  rcn- 
dcm\  less  difficnlt  and  tedious. 

The  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  which  this 
sort  of  churn-staff  is  constituted,  must  of  necessity 
vary,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  sisses  of  the 
utensils;  but  for  those  of  the  ordinary  size,  they  are 
usually  such  as  are  stated  below* 

In  constructing  the  churn-staff,  the  two  cross  pieces 
<hat  form  (he  head  are  Joined  together  by  halving  one 
into  the  other,  all  the  edges  being  rounded  on  the 
under  side,  so  as  to  raise  the  middle  portloos  a  little 
above  the  rest  5  and  the  whole  is  connected  with  the 
ehurn*5(aff  by  means  of  a  swivel  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
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lickness.  The  simnk,  which  is  five»eighUi8of  an  inch 
diameter,  is  turned  quite  smooth  and  round,  so  as 
permit  a  free  and  easy  motion,  and  the  tongue, 
irhich   is  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,   and 
a  somewhat  oblong  form,  passi*s  up  the  staff,  an  J  is 
M  in  its  situation  by  an  iron  peg.     The  lower  round 
(id,  which  is  one  half  inch  in  length,  serves  the  pur- 
of  steadying  the  head. 
There  is  a  button  fixed  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
beady  which   notches  into  the  side  of  the  staff,  aud  is 
fie  means  of  keeping  it  steady  during  the  time  of  coU 
rting  the  buUer,  but  in  the  process  of  churning,  the 
ihole  is  left  loose,  and  at  liberty  to  move  with  perfect 
]om. 
In  forming  the  staff,   thclowercnd  of  it  should  con* 
stantly  be  left   somewhat  thicker  than  is  usually  the 
in  the  common  churn -staff,  in  order  that  tl   may 
eive  the  button  without  inconvenience. 
The  great  advantages  of  this  construction   of  tlie 
churn-staff  are,  Mr.  Fisher  supposes,  that  by  the  bevil- 
|iing  of  the  different  parts  of  the  head,  the  pressure  on  the 
luid  is  lessened,  and  of  course  greater  facility  given  in 
fthe  operation  of  churning;  and  that  in  the  action  of 
[the  head  upwards  and  downwards  throe  different  mo- 
Itions   are   produced,  whert^as    in    the  ordinary  churn 
[ituff*  there  is  only  one  J  besides,  it  is  capable  of  Iieing 
I  made  to  churn  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  fhc  de* 
Ipree  of  bevil  vihich   b  given  to  the  different  parts  of 
I  wings  of  the  head. 

.It  19  conceived  by  the  ingenious  inventor,  that  one 
Iper30ii  will  do  as  much  work  with  it  as  three  are  capa« 
Ible  of  ijerforming  with  one  of  tlie  common  kind. 

The  expense  of  providini^  chura-staffs  of  this  de* 
Iscription  is  very  moderate,  uherctliey  are  supplied  by 
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the  inventor,  being  only  cliarged  from  6ve  shillings  to 
ten  stnllings  and  sixpence. 

Diflerent  trials  have  been  made  by  Mr,  Fisher,  to 
give  the  proper  motion  to  the  churn-staff  in  the  oU! 
upright  churns  by  tlic  use  of  a  winch,  or  tcvcr,  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  by  the  hand  [  but  he  has  nol 
hillierlo  succet*iled  in  so  complete  a  manner  as  he 
could  have  vvislied;  though  he  is  convinced  from  what 
hrts  alrcatly  been  done,  thai  considernble  advantage 
may  be  derived  to  the  dairy  in  this  way- 


8ECT.  IX. — CATTLE-WEIGHING  MACHINE* 

At  Quern  moor  Park  Mr.  Gibson  has  a  cheap  and 
convenient  contrivance  for  lliis  purpose,  of  which  he  is 

himself  the  inventor.  It  consi!?ts  simply  in  a  pretty 
strong  beam  of  wootl,  which  acts  as  a  lever,  upon 
two  strong  upright  pieces  of  limber,  by  means  of  two 
pivots  moving  in  iron  sockets;  having  attached  to  one 
end  of  it  on  apparatus  for  containing  the  animals,  and 
to  tbe  other,  wfiich  is  considerably  the  longer,  nnotiier 
for  the  weights,  each  of  which  answers  to  a  certain 
number  of  pounds.  It  is  capable  of  being  constructed 
fur  about  fifty  shillings* 


CHAP* 


IN  spite  of  tlie  various  difljcokies  wbicli  have 
prevented  the  improvement  of  waste  lands  in  this  dls^ 
trict|  much  has  been  efFectcd  ivithio  these  last  few 
years,  and  several  extensive  enclosures  are  at  present 
carrying  on. 

In  the  Original  Report  it  is  observed,  that  **  there 
are  but  few  open  or  conamon  fields  at  this  lirae  re- 
maining; the  inconvenience  attending  which,  whilst 
-they  were  in  that  state,  have  caused  great  exertions  to 
accomplish  a  division,  in  order  that  every  individual 
iiiii<ht  cultivate  his  own  lands  according  to  his  own 
methud;  and  that  lots  of  a  few  acres,  in  many  places 
divided  into  small  portions,  and  again  separated  at 
dilTerent  distances,  might  be  brought  togetljer  into  one 
point."  Since  that  period,  (he  few  tracts  of  this  de* 
ftcription  of  land  that  remained  in  an  unenclosed  state, 
have  mostly  been  divided,  so  that  plots  of  it  are  now 
ver)'  rarely  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

It  lias  likewise  been  remarked,  that  '*  theenclosures 
or  fields  are  in  general  very  small ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
cause  great  loss  of  ground  from  their  number,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  1) edges,  banks, 
and  dilches.  This  great  number  of  fences  too,  pre- 
vents ihe  air  from  freely  circulating,  by  which  the 
crops  both  of  con:  and  grass  are  deprived  of  the  sa- 
lutary effects  of  the  sun  and  air  ^  and  after  the  grain  is 
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reaped,  the  processor  drying,  healing,  &c.  is  roatcrt- 
ally  delayed :"  yet  *'  there  are  objections  to  very  large 
fields,  which  are  prijicipally,  that  the  cattle  or  other 
stock  lying  in  them,  are  more  exposed  to  tlie  \ieather, 
aod  caiiiiol  of  course  lie  out  so  long  in  tbeau(umTml 
mofiths«  In  stormy  weather  nature  and  self-preserva- 
tion teaeh  them  to  seek  the  best  shelter.  And,  with 
respect  to  corn-lund  williont  sfielter,  exposed  to  the 
sea,  as  a  great  part  of  tliis  county  is,  the  wintls 
blowing  from  thence,  strongly  impregrmted  with  the 
salt  water,  would  grciilly  injure  (he  young  crops,  and 
shake  tlie  growing  eorn  ready  fortlic  sickle,  as  hasbeeii 
but  too  often  experienced/' 

In  a  district  where  a  mixed  system  of  cultivation  is 
necessarily  carried  on,  as  in  Lancashire,  enclosures 
of  a  moderate  size  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
a  large  extent;  but  the  old  divisions  are  in  gene* 
ml  disadvanfageously  small,  and  frequently  laid 
out  in  a  very  irregular  and  inconYenieHt  manner* 
The  medium  sizes  are  unuatly  not  more  than  from 
almut  two  to  eight  or  ten  acres  of  the  statute  measure. 
This  smalluess  of  the  eo closures  mnst  of  course  cause 
much  unnecessary  expense  in  the  number  of  (he 
f*  nces,  and  at  the  same  lirae  render  useless  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  land. 

The  spirit  and  exertion  which  have  been  displayed 
in  this  county  for  a  numt>er  of  years  past,  in  the 
making  and  carrying  on  undertakings  of  this  natuh^i 
sufficiently  demonstntte  that  they  must  be  highly 
bene5ciut  to  the  individualn  who  have  clairus  itt 
them,  and  at  the  sanie  time  advantageous  to  the 
community. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Original  Keport,  that  "  in  every 
answer   received   to  the   quest luu,  whether  cnclqsufe« 
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kttve  increased  of  dccrfiisetf  poputatioii?  the  reply 
bat  universally  hpcn,  increakd.  And  bow,  the  wrilrr 
a»ks,  can  the  fact  be  otherwige  trpnn  rational  £rronnd:»  I 
In  coniieqiicnce  of  encli>sitrc  and  division  every  occu* 
jiier  has  cinquestionably  the  meiins  of  cultiviiting  Ida 
lands  to  the  best  advantaj^c  fen*  himself  ;  bnt  he  cannot 
cflect  thia  without  affording  advantages  to  the  public 
mt  lare^e*  Superior  cultivation  requires  more  labour, 
wh  ich  a^ain  requ  i res  a  greater  q ua n ( i t y  of  fuiud s .  T li e 
land*  yield  increased  returns;  and  produce  both  means 
to  jficrease  population,  and  ^tvc  food  to  the  increase 
«pciii  better  terms." 

And  that,  **  as  to  the  increase  of  rent,  the  land* 
fiirinerly  in  common  fields,  bnt  now  divided,  have 
doubled,  in  many  instances  trebled,  their  rents  imme^ 
liatcly  to  the  landlords ;  have  yielded  Renter  profits 
thetenantB;  and  have  afforded  more  lueani^  of  sub* 

9tence  to  the  public," 
Aittl  id^imately,  that  "  the  commons  or  nncnlh'vatrd 

mh  which  heretofore  have  not  yielded  profit  either 
the  proprietors  or    public,  have   increased  in  ttteir 

iltic  tVom  norhin£^,  if  starving  a  tew  geese,  lean  kine, 
produciiig  weedK,  heath,  Sec,  can  i^ ilk  propriety  be 
calit*cl  nothing] —or,  to  give  some  better  rotio^  froni 
one  to  thirty  per  cent*     Mr.  WilkinsonV  improved 

floss  land,  which  ^^as  before  draining  not  ivorth  more 
'than  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  per  acre,  is  now  worth 
from  four  to  five  pounds  the  acre,  of  the  large  measure 
^f  the  county*     And  Warbreck  Moor,  in  Walton,  en^ 

losod  in  I7(il,  which  was  not  worth  one  shilling  per 

in  its  nncuHivated  state,  is  uov%  well  worth  thirty 

phillings  the  acre-     After  the  enclosure  act  was  ob- 

lined,  and  a  division  made,  the  fee-simple  of  acvrral 
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lots  was  soli]  after  the  rate  of  three  pouads  the  acre, 
large  measure. 

In  the  enclosures  wliicTi  have  been  latterly  made  lit 
different  parts  of  Ihe  district,  as  in  some  of  those  near 
Bolton,  Lancaster,  Ulverston,  &c.  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  lauds  has  not  been  less. 

*'  In  many  instances,  the  cultivated  wastes  have 
proved  more  fertile  and  productive  than  the  old  lands; 
if,  therefore,  the  foregoing  premises  be  well  founded, 
the  public  have  gained  thirty  p^r  cent*  of  additional 
employment  ond  additional  produce  by  the  improve- 
ment of  wastes  and  commons,  and  the  proprietor  has 
gained,  not  indeed  thirty  per  cent,  for  he  has  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  improvcmeat  first  to  deduct ;  but  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  an  addition  often  or  fifteen  per 
cent>  to  his  estate,  on  the  capital  advanced/' 

In  shqrt,  the  writer,  "  has  been  infonued  of  only 
one  instance  where  an  attempt  to  improve  waste  lands 
has  failctl. — ^EllcKmoor,  near  Lancaster,  notwilh- 
standing  lime  has  been  laid  on,  and  the  ground  treated 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  improving  wastes; 
yet,  after  a  few  crops  taken,  seems  verging  back  to* 
wards  its  original  state  of  poverty.  But  this  was 
owing  to  its  l>erng  overplougbed  at  first^  and  it  is  now 
coming  round  again/' 

Much  of  thisi  enclosure  has  since  been  converted  into 
good  land  tor  roost  of  the  purposes  of  husbandry  ;  and 
few,  if  any,  complaints  of  a  similar  kind  are  heard  of 
where  the  proper  and  necessary  steps  for  the  commence^ 
ment  of  such  improvements  are  taken,  though  the 
expenses  of  procuring  and  making  enclosures  arc 
strongly  objected  to  in  most  places,  as  greatly  retarding 
such  undertakings. 

Ill 
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In  fkcU  I  think  the  enclosing  of  was(c  and  com- 

aon  binds  consfitates  one  of  tfie  prtncip^l  irnprove- 

Fliicnts  of  the  conn(y;   as  in  proportion  to  its  nature 

|iind  extent,  more  has  been  done  in   this  way  for  tb« 

fifleeti  or  twenty  years,  ilmn   in  many  other  dis- 

ricts  which  have  large  tracts   of  tliis  sort   of  land, 

id  are  equally  well  situated  for  executing  such  works* 

lilt  from  the  d itlica I ty  of  obtaining  particulars,  it  is 

llmost  impossible  to  furnish  any  satisficlory  view  of 

kbc  anbjecl. 
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NoTWtTWSTASMJixG  the  extent  of  these  enclosnrea 
ilhin  these  twenty  years,  there  still  remains  a  very 
r^c  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the  county  to  underira 
similar  operation,  as  will  be  seen  when  vfc  come  to 
ink  of  wastes,  &c,  in  another  part  of  this  Report. 
Witli  respect  to  the  nieihod  of  converting  or  bring'* 
\g  this  sort  of  land  into  cultivation,  the  usual  practicf, 
after  sufTicicnt  draining  and  cleaning,  csptxially  where 
heath  or  a  coarse  sward  prevails,  is  to  have  recourse  to 
Ime,  which  is  applied  in  ditrerent  proportions  accord- 
^  to  circumstances,  in  the  caustic  style,  and  spread 
It  in  as  equal  a  manner  as  possil)le  over  liic  whole 
the  surface.  In  cases  where  the  ground  is  to  be 
nght  into  tillngp,  the  lime  is  turned  down  by  (he 
plough  after  it  Jias  remained  ujxjn  the  surface  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  which  is  generally  regulated 
by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual  cases, 
but  mostly  from  one  to  two  or  three  years.  Some 
o  ^  consi-^ 
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consider  it  V,\e  bcsi  way  to  let  it  remain  for  such 
a  length  of  lime  before  breaking  the  laad  up,  aa 
that  it  may  have  suok  down  (o  some  depth,  and 
hare  caused  much  of  the  heathy  and  other  coarse 
surface  matter  to  ^ive  way  and  disappear ;  while 
others  seem  to  disregard  this  altogether,  and  (o 
turn  it  down  soon  after  it  has  been  spread  otit  over 
the  land.  Where  proper  paring  and  burning,  in 
order  to  destroy  and  break  down  the  rough  surface 
materialsi  is  not  had  recourse  to^  (which  is  very  seldom 
the  case,  but  which  might  frequently  be  employed 
with  very  considerable  advantage,  if  a  most  rooted 
prejudice  did  not  operate  to  prevent  i();  the  former 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  proper  and  beneficial 
mode  of  proceeding,  though  certainly  more  tedious, 
and  perhaps  more  expensive  than  the  other.  But 
where  the  land  is  to  continue  in  the  condition  of  grass 
without  breaking  up,  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case), 
Ihe  lime  is  simply  dispersed  over  the  surface  in  iti 
active  state  in  as  even  a  manner  as  possible,  and  left 
in  tint  state,  when  the  ling  or  heath,  and  other  caarae 
matters  in  no  great  length  of  time  begin  to  get  thin  and 
disappear,  and  good  grass  is  brought  tip  for  the  use  of 
live  stock. 

In  the  township  of  Wyersdale,  J,  F*  Cawthorue, 
Esq*  has  lately  improved  a  considtrable  extent,  pro- 
bably not  !css  than  four  or  five  hundred  statute  acrei, 
of  cold,  bh*ak,  moory,  waste  land,  by  this  means.  The 
ground  was  euctoscd  in  1798,  but  he  did  not  begin 
liming  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The 
lime  is  burnt  at  his  own  kilns  at  Sykes  in  Yorkshire, 
with  peat  raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  fossil  coal, 
and  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  small  pontes  the  dts* 
lance  of  from  one  to  two  miles ;  and  it  is  laid  on  the 

land 


land  in  the  proportion  of  about  eighty-fiTC  loads »  of 
three  bushels  each,  lo  the  acre* 

A  great  deal  has  likewise  been  eSectcd  in  nearly  a 

iimilar  ^ay,  in  the  several  dlfTcrcnt  newly  enclased 

inds  aboQt  Hornby,  Halton,  and  Lancaster,  by  Mr. 

Tttght  at  theCasfle,  and  other  intelligent  ciilti?ators, 

well  as  on  enclosures  of  the  same  kind  in  various 

athcr  places  in  the  county.     The  former  has  applied 

Ivery  large  quantities  of  Hnie  to  the  acre,  upon  coarse 

Bwly  enclosed  moory  commans. 

But  though  tliese  seem  to  be  the  principal  modes  by 
phich  this  description  of  land  is  brought  into  cuUiva* 
lion  in  the  different  parts  of  the  district,  it  is  cxtreraely 
Iprobable,  that  hy  the  use  of  paring  and  burning  in  a 
Lproper   cautious  munner,  many  tracts  of  waste  com- 
mons are  capable  ol  being  reduced    into  a  state  of  til* 
^lage  cultivation^  not  only  with  much  more  expedition, 
ibut  with  far   less    labour  and    expense,    and  in  a 
Imore    effectuiil  manner*     So  few  trials  have,  how- 
ever, yet  been  made  in  Hi  is  way,  and  those  in  so  very 
[imperfect  a  method,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can 
[be  drawn  respecting  the  benefits  that  might  be  derived 
L^om  the  adaption  of  such  a  plan.  On  most  of  the  more 
[deep,   heathy,    and    coarse  moory   wastes,   it    could 
[hardly  fail  of  being  advantageously  employed;    and 
,1   should    have    litUe  doubt  of  its  proving  equally 
1  successful   on  some  of  Ihosc  whicli  arc  of  a  more  thin 
[description,  if  it  were  had  recourse  to  with  due  caution 
in  the  execution  of  the  process,  and  with  sufBcient  at- 
tention to  the  manner  of  cropping  afterwards. 

The  extensive   moss  laud   tracts  which   have  been 
[already  divided  and  improved,  as  well  as  those  which 
still  remain  to  have  these  operations  performed  upon 
[t^m^  will  be  considered  hereuftcri  and  the  roclhods 

0  3  that 
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ihat  are  practised  in  bringing  tUeEn  lata  the  sUte  of 
improvcnierit  fully  described.  ,^H 

The  efftct   of  enclosii.g  the   waste  lands   in   most  ^^ 
parts   of  Lilts  county,   has  almost  uttiformly  been  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  produce,  both  in  grain  and 
grass,  to  ii  very  considerable  extent,  and  conBeqoentl/i 
an    increased    supply    of  bread)    as  well  as   nnimajj 
food  for  an  increasing  popidalion.     From  the  \%hoIiJ 
of  the  inquiries  I  was  enabled  to  make  on  this   head | J 
it  would  appear  that  in   most   instances  it   ha^  beeiil 
nearly  doubled,    and    in    sonic    much    more.     Thia 
has  turned  out  to  be  tlie  case  in  several  of  lUe  late  cn^J 
closures  on  tlie  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  in  some] 
of  thuse  about  that  town^  and  in  several  more  toward^' 
the  southern  boundaries  of  the  district;  but  in  Ihos^^ 
more  to  the  cast,  as  about  Whalley,  Burnley,  &c.  it| 
has  not  been  nearly  so  great,   probably  in  consequence 
of  the  diOerence  in  situation  and   other  local  circunift, 
stances. 

That  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  rendere 
niore  comfortable  by  such  enclosutes,  there  can  be  Utile  u 
tionbl,  from  the  great  increase  in  the  growth  of  potatoes  < 
and  olher  useinl  roots,  as  well  as  from  Ihe  additional 
labour  and  cin|iloyuicut  which  is  thereby  provided  lor 
them. 

The  expenses  attending  the  cultivation  and  enclo- 
[  ture  of  the  wastes  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  are 
liecessarity  in  most  instances  rather  high,  from  the 
circumstfmce  of  the  extravagant  price  of  labour,  and 
other  load  causes.  In  tlie  most  favourable  cases,  in- 
cluding every  thing,  the  expense  is  rarely  less  than  from 
two  to  three  pounds  the  statute  acre,  while  in  others  it 
ti&es  to  four,  five,  six,  nnd  seven,  and  sometimes  even 
^ill  higher*    The  diHerent  enclosujtes  about  Ilalton, 

Hornby, 


Uombyi  and  Kellet,  cost  in  these  se^eml  proportions; 
but  those  to  the  north  of  the  Sands,  and  on  the 
aftstern  side  of  the  county,  were  done  at  someiivhat 
lower  rates. 

The  effecte  of  enclosing  on  the  increase  of  rents  in 
this  district,  have  generally  been  considerable.  In 
the  most  unfavourable  instances,  they  have  been  com* 
oionly  doubled  during  the  first  three  years,  and  in 
others  trebled,  and  sometimes  raised  still  higher. 
This  has  occurred  in  the  Hornby,  Over  Kellet,  and 
other  neigh bourione:  enclosures,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
those  on  the  north  of  the  Sands. 

In  those  towards  the  south  and  east,  the  increase 
vill  probably  not  be  much  less.  In  the  important 
and  highly  interesting  improvement  of  J.  F,  Caw- 
thornr,  Esq,  in  Wycrsdale,  the  land  was  increased 
froni  a  state  of  scarcely  any  value,  to  more  than 
one  pound  five  sliillings  the  acre  of  annual  rent,  for 
the  first  three  years  immediately  after  liming.  And  the 
effect  will  be  the  same,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  in  other  situationS|  and  in  some  still 
much  greater. 


SECT,  II* FENCES. 


But  little  csr  be  said  in  favour  of  the  fences  of  this 
district,  scarcely  any  attention  being  bestowed  in  ft^rni* 
ing  and  prescrvin^^  them,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, where tlie  proprietors  are  spirited,  aud  have  art 
eye  la  the  keeping  ihcm  in  proper  order.  The  work 
of  pbshing  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  so  that  the 
branches  spread  out  in  a  lateral  manner,  and  do  much 
injury  to  the  land  as  v^ell  as  the  crops,  whether  grain 
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or  grass.  The  banks  of  the  dykes  arc  suffered  i& 
continue  full  of  weeds,  the  lecds  of  whtch^  being 
dL8[)er&ed  over  llie  fields  by  the  windsj  produce  much 
incanveiiicocc  and  Iraiihlc  lothc  farmers. 

The  hedge  fences  in  a  number  of  places  appear 
to  be  great  I J  upon  the  decline,  nnd  will  n*qiare  to  be 
renovated  at  no  very  fjjrcat  dislance  of  timej  fcir 
thougli  lit'dge  plants  are  in  iheir  nature  durable,  under 
good  management,  yet  when  not  uell  ultended  to,  they 
gradually  fall  olT,  and  pn^cnlly  become  in  a  Mate  of 
decay.  And  this  is  commonly  more  quickly  Ihe  case, 
%\liere  iliere  is>  a  coTiuiderable  mixture  of  diffrrpnt  sorU 
of  plants  in  the  same  ftnce,  as  is  very  irequently 
obiter ved  in  this  district,  holly,  ha/el,  elder,  willoW| 
and  many  Oliver  kinds  being  not  seldom  had  recotir^ 
to;  as  well  as  where  living  and  dead  ivood  are  so  much 
blended  together,  as  is  the  usual  practice  io  (his  part 
of  the  Island-  Besides,  the  methods  of  forming,  rais- 
ing, and  ciilting  such  fences,  ^really  (end  to  the  same 
end.  The  mounds  or  banks  on  wlucfi  it  has  Ix-en  the 
usual  custom  to  set  the  plants,  are  almost  invariably 
too  much  laiscd;  by  which  they  are  not  only  exposed 
in  many  instances  to  be  injured  in  their  gro\ith  by 
diou;L;|]f,  but  by  (lie  banks  being  liable  In  be  thrown 
down  by  iieal  caHle  and  various  other  causes,  The 
old  nnreasonnbly  high  bunks  of  tfils  kind,  are  in  ge- 
neral destitute  of  every  thing  that  can  possibly  form  a 
pood  fence,  "  Where,"  says  (he  writer  of  the  Original 
Report,  '*  white-tliorn  is  planted,  it  is  generally  placed 
upon  a  narrow  ledge  or  '  water  table,'  and  an  immense 
moutid  of  earth  erected  behind  it,  which  in  process  of 
time  drives  the  plants  into  (he  ditch  below;  if  theditch 
be  marl,  the  action  of  the  frost  speedily  undermines 
Ihe  heavy  bank,  and  by  Ibis  means  are  prodiiccd  thosa 
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irregular  and  unsijj;hil7  divisions,  equally  ill  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  lUility  or  ornanicnl.'" 

The  practice  of  raising  these  fences  from  plants 
vhose  habits  of  growth  arc  dist^irnilar,  also  prevents 
thtni  from  ever  Uicoiiiing  valuable  tepces*  And  the 
prevailing  custom  of  trimming  and  cutting  them  off 
nearly  square  at  top,  when  not  suffered  (o  run  up  to 
tlieir  full  bei£^h(s,  and  continue  in  that  state,  as  is  the 
too  common  prnclice  of  many  places,  hastens  in  a 
high  degree  their  destruction^  by  suUering  ihe  water  to 
remain  upon  them*  They  likewise  soon  become  thin 
ajid  open  in  the  bottoms  when  managed  in  this  way^ 
and  of  course  form  bad  fences. 

The  principal  kinds  of  fences  that  are  met  with  in  this 
county,  are  hedges^  dj/keSy  open  dilchesy  and  walls* 
The  three  former  sorts  are  chiefly  predominant  in  the 
Boulfa  and  sowtli-westcro  parts  of  the  district,  while 
the  latter  arc  mostly  found  towards  the  more  eastern 
and  northern  boundaries  of  the  county* 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Original  Report,  that  the  un- 
necessary multiplication  of  fences  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  the  enclosures,  "  causes  much  useless 
expense,  dc^troys  vast  tracts  of  excellent  land,  liar- 
bour  vermin  and  nuisances  of  all  descriptions,  and  in 
reality  rather  prevents  than  facilitates  the  efflux  of 
redundant  moisture''  from  the  ground- 

And  it  is  suggested,  ''  that  many  parts  of  the 
county  are  very  flat  and  wet,  consequently  require 
good  ditches;  from  this  has  arisen  the  multiplicity 
of  ditches,  and  irom  that  cause,  the  neglect  of  them*  If 
such  ditches  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  were  properly 
attended  to,  and  care  taken  to  secure  a  proper  coromu- 
nicatioQ  with  the  brooks  and  rivers,  nine^tenths  of  the 
^yiescnt  **  opcn-ditch**  fences  would  be  unnecessary, 

as 
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as  under-draining  would  amply  provide  against  all 
defects*  At  present  most  of  tlie  ditches  are  nearly  na- 
vigable, and  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  gain  an  o»t- 
fall,  so  that  tbey  are  fall  of  ptitrid  water,  and  are  a 
perfect  nuisance.  Many  hundred  acres  of  excellent 
arable  and  pasture  land  are  sacrificed  to  the  stupid 
rage  for  **  small  enclosures*'  by  such  fences,  as  well  as 
those  of  olber  kinds.  Jt  is  believed  "  they  may  be  of 
service  in  keeping  up  the  breed  of  water-rats,  but  he 
knows  of  no  other  advantage  to  society  arising  from 
them." 

But  in  addition  to  these  hints,  it  is  requisite  in 
many  situatioos  tliat  the  directions  of  such  open 
ditches  should  be  wfiolly  allrred,  in  order  that  a  bet- 
ter and  more  certain  outfall  may  be  obtained  for  the 
discharge  of  the  superabundant  water,  which  is  at  pre* 
8cnt  extremely  injurious. 

Wedge  J.— The  hedge- fences  of  this  district  are 
principally  formed  from  living  plants,  or  from  differ- 
ent sorts  of  dead  materials.  In  many  instances,  to 
each  of  these  descriptions  of  fences,  dykes  and  banks 
of  earth  are  added,  in  order  to  reuder  ihem  more  se* 
cure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  them  against  live 
stock  when  they  are  first  formed. 

The  plants  which  are  the  most  usually  made  use  of 
in  forming  live  hedges  in  this  connty,  arc  the  white- 
Ihorn,  the  holly,  the  hazel,  the  elder,  the  alder,  and 
the  willow,  but  tlie  whitc-lhorn  is  much  the  best,  as 
affording  (he  most  close,  durable,  and  perfuct  defence 
against  nil  sorts  of  animals  in  consequence  of  the  na- 
ture of  its  growth,  and  the  prickles  with  which  it  is 
armed.  The  holly  likewise  answers  well  in  some 
soilS|  and  constitutes  a  most  beautiful  fence  along  witli 
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l|he  white-thorn,  wiUi  vvIiicU  it  intermixes  in  an  agree* 

ible  maiio^r,  and  williout  injuring  it  in  its  growth  in 

ay  way  whatever.     1   Duttced  a  number  of  hedges  t>f 

liis  kind  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Orniskirk,  on  Ihe 

lpro|ierlies  of  the  hUe  Thum.is  Eccleston,    Esq.  and 

lolher  gentlemen,  which  were  well  grown,  thickly  &et^ 

ltd  quite  close  in  the  bottoms.     But  it  is  essential,  in 

employing  plants  of  this  sort,  that  they  be  planted  out 

the  latter  end  of  summer,  instead  of  the  autumn  or 

ipring  seasons. 

The  hazel  is  also  a   plant  generally  found  in  the 

Iges  of  this  county,  hlcuded  and  incor[K>ruted  wtib 

Jtbe  ihorn  and  other  plants,  but  it  seldom  succeeds  well 

IS  a  hedge  plint,  in  const  quencc  of  its  shooting  up 

s(  rongly ,  and  rendi*ring  ( he  fence  th  in  and  open  in 

I  the  lower  parti^.     Its  rapid  growth  has  likewise  the 

Sect  of  injuring  that  of  the  thorni  which  is  much 

nore  slow. 

The  elder,  where  it  is  made  use  of  in  this  way,  re* 
juires  to  be  planted  alone,  when  it  soon  forms  a  hedge, 
3t  it  is  objectionable  as  running  up  too  quickly,  and 
iving  the  lower  parts  open  and  insufficient,  it  is 
extremely  liable  to  be  broken,  especially  where  it 
ippcns  to  be  an  outside  fence,  by  persons  taking  the 
ernes.  This  I  saw  to  be  very  much  the  case  in  a  fine 
Ige  of  this  kind  at  a  small  distance  from  the  resi- 
ence  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  near  Lan- 
ster.  On  this  account,  it  would  probably  be  the 
st  plan  to  keep  such  hedges  pretty  much  cut  down, 
however  seldom  forms  a  hedge  of  much  value  for 
be  purpose  of  defence  against  live  stock. 
The  alder  and  the  willow  are,  in  general,  ouly 
roper  for  soils  inclined  to  moisture,  though  they 
rill  grow  well  on  such  as  arc  more  dry  and  friable^ 
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and  Ihere  they  consltlule  only  a  very  middling  sort 
of  fence,  from  their  great  disposition  to  rise  to  a  con* 
sidcrable  height   of  stem,    and   of  course  leave    the 
more  inferior  parts  thin  and  open  lor  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  lateral  shoots.     Whorever  they   are 
made   use  of    m  hedge>fences  they   should  be  kept 
cut    over    much    more  closely   than  is  usually   the 
coKc  in    this   district,    as    by    such    means,    a    more 
abundant  supply  of  shoots  vill  be  sent  otf  from  the 
6tdeS|  and  the  hedges  thereby  rendered  more  thick  and 
close.     They  are,  however,  never  proper   to  be  era* 
ployed  with  other  plants  in   forming   hedges,  for  th€ 
reasons  which  have  been  already  noticed,  as  well 
from   their  affording  a  very  imperfect  defence  agains 
animals.     The  hedges  of  several  tracts  of  land  in  ihi 
county,  are  notwilltslanding  in  a  great  measnre  raised 
of  these  sorts  of  plants  alone,  cither  separately  or  in 
mixture  with  each  olher. 

There  are  difiercnt  methods  of  raising  and  providing 
the  young  quicks  where  the  white-thorn  is  used  in 
making  hedges^  but  the  most  common  practice  i§ 
that  of  planting  out  the  sets  or  plants,  after  they  have 
been  ona^,  twice,  and  occasionally  three  times  trans- 
planted from  the  haw,  The  notion  of  having  re- 
course to  large  sized  plants  is  at  present  becoming 
general,  as  they  arc  found  not  only  to  succeed 
bettef}  in  most  situations,  but  to  advance  with  more 
vigour,  and  to  become  sooner  good  fences.  It  h  the 
custom  iu  some  places  to  raise  the  plants  in  nurseries 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  spots  on  which  they  are 
to  be  planted ;  but  in  others,  they  are  procured  irom 
nurserymen  iu  Scotland,  who  take  orders  for  them  in 
their  journies  to  the  sioulhern  parts  of  the  kiugdonii 
beiDg  sold  by  the  thousand. 

Those 
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[jose  reared  in  the  nursery  grounds  are  kept  clean 

!  from  weeds  during  their  growth,  being  transplanted  re- 

I  p^ularly  into  nursL*ry  rows  a^  they  iocrease  in  size.     I 

tohscrved  good   nurseries  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  for 

'  different  sorts  of  forest  trees,  on  the  properties  of  several 

Lgei»tlenicn  in  the  county,  particularly  upon  T,  Fen- 

^wtck*s,   Esq.  at   Burrow-hall,  J.  Dowbiggin's,  Esq. 

at   Iva,    H.  SudelTs,  Esq,  at  ^Voodfold   Park  near 

Blackburn,  —  Taylor's,  Esq*  near  Whaltey,   and  in 

some  other  places. 

It  was,  however,  suggested  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  the 
very  intelligent  curator  to  the  Botanic  Garden  ak 
Liverpool,  that  the  plants  for  the  making  of  thorn 
hedges,  are  by  much  the  best  when  raised  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  thorns,  as  in  this  way  they  are  propa- 
gated of  the  same  kind  as  the  old  plants,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  in  raising  ihem  from  the  haw,  or  berry, 
there  being  frequently  in  the  latter  method  varieties 
produced,  which  are  perfectly  sm(»otli  and  without  the 
defence  of  prickles,  consequently  of  little  value  as 
hedge  plants.  This  plan  has  been  extensively  adopted 
and  practised  by  Colonel  Taylor,  near  Manchester, 
who  has  presented  a  detailed  account  of  it  to  the 
public.  Under  this  raanairenient  the  roots  are  found 
to  multiply  rapidly,  and  afford  an  abundance  of  good 
plants. 

There  is  scarcely  any  district  in  the  kingdom   in 
-which  there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  modes  of  plant- 
ing out  (he  quicks  and    forming  the  hedges,  than  in 
tilts ;  but  the  most  general  error  which  is  committed 
'ill  the  business,  is  probably  that  of  raising  them  on  toa 
'  high  banks,   by  which  means  they  become  exposed 
^io  much  danger  and  uncertainty  in  their  growth,   and 
[^rcly   form  perfect   hedge   fences,  as  has   been  seea 

already, 
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already,  and  i¥hich  is  fully  displayed  in  the  wrctche 
liedges  of  many  parts  of  the  county. 

The   most  coranion  practice,  until  these  few  years^l 
and  that  which  ts  stilt  tnitch    bad  recourse  to  in  dif« 
ferent  places,    is  the  setting  them  oot  on  the  iops  or  J 
ridges  of  high  earthen  banks  with  ditches  on  the  side 
of  them,  in  one  or  two  rows,  but  mostly  only  one, 
a  few  inches  distance  from  plant  to  plant,  in  the  lines* 
It  is,  indeed,  unquestionably  necessary  in  many  cases^ 
until  a  better  drainage  of  the  lands  is  effected,  to  hav#] 
the  hedge  plants  raised  somewhat  above  the  common] 
enrfacc  of  the  ground,  though    it  should   not  by   anj 
means  be  nearly  so  much  as  has  b<?cn  the  usual  practice] 
of  the  county  ;  a  few  inches  or  a  foot  might  often  bd] 
quite  sufficient. 

Another  method,  is  to  plant  the  quicks  at  the  top  of 
the  bank;  but  the  bank  in  this  case  should  be  madol 
broader  at  the  top,  and  not  so  high,  the  bank  and  I 
ditch  making  one  continued  slope  \  and  it  is  necessary! 
to  take  care  that  notliing  but  good  soil  be  put  into  tbdj 
bunk,  and  the  quicks  dunged  as  licforc- 

But  these  methods,  though  they  are  certainly  a  con^j 
sidcrable  improvement  on  iheokl  ones,  arc  still  liablt] 
to  the  great  objection  of  leaving  the  quicks  too  mucVf  ] 
raised  and  exposed  above  the  natural  surface  of  (hi 
f  ground. 

In  some  places  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, I  noticed  another  mode  of  perlornii ng  the  busi^l 
iiess,  which  has  been  lately  practised  with  success  byl 
Grimshaw  I^max,  Esq,  at  Claytouoball^  near  Bum^j 
ley,  and  other  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood,* 
which  is  that  of  digging  over  the  furfiice  soil,  and*] 
raising  a  low  bank  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  oi^j 
two  feet  in  height,   in  a  sloping  manner  backwards,* 

from 
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from  ihe  fine  earthy  materials  which  are  taken  out  in 
forming  a  small  narrow  dilch  on  the  side,  the  quicks 
being  put  tn,  after  being  cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  in 
an  horizontal  direction  outwards  on  a  soft  of  ledget 
left,  quite  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  natural  surface 
of  the  land,  being  defended  by  a  pricking  of  dead 
wood  put  in  a  slanting  position  upon  the  top  of  the 
bank. 

In  this  mode  of  phtnling,  good  quickset-hedges  are 
raised  in  a  few  years,  probably  in  consequence  of  tht 
large  liody  of  6ne  mould  which  the  roots  of  the  plarrts 
have  to  strike  into,  and  (heir  not  being  liable  to  be  in< 
jurcd  by  stagnant  moisture. 

But  n  method  which  seems  superior  1o  any  of  these, 
where  the  soil  is  rendered  sufficiently  dry  by  proper 
draining,  is  that  of  planting  the  quicks  in  rows  pretty 
closely  together  on    the  level   surface,    or  but   very 

I  little  raised  above  it;  the  line  of  soil  Ijeing  previously 
well  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  means  of  the  plough 
or   the  spade,  and  the  use  of  manure.     Clme  thick 

•  quickset  fences  have  been  speedily  raised  in  this  way  in 
several  places  in  the  counly,  as  on  the  property  of 
Adam  Cottam,  Fsq.  near  Whalley,  that  of  Colonel 
Clayton,  near  the  Mill  at  Carr-hcill,  near  Burnley,  and 
particularly  by  Mr.  Sanderson  of  Chowtient,  whose 
hedges  are  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  for  healthy 
appearance,  quick  growth,  and  uniform  thickness* 
And  the  writer  of  the  Original  Report  status,  that 
*'  the  hedges  which  he  has  planted  arc  tliorn  upon  the 
plain  without  eilhi^r  ditch  or  bank,  secured  by  rails  till 
grown  up,  and  then  trimmed  so  as  to  meet  in  a  narrow 
point  at  the  top*  These  fences  arc  considered  neat  and 
secure;  and  are  supposed  preferable  to  hedges  cut 
iquareattop,  which  are  generally  thin  in  the  bottom.'* 

There 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  (hat  mo^i  sorts  of  Mto 
hedges  require  to  be  carefuUj  tlcfcr*ded  and  protected 
during  their  more  early  growths,  in  order  to  their 
forming  good  fences,  for  which,   as  well  as  olher  rea- 
sons, Ihey  should   be  made  as  much  as  possible  when 
the  lands  are  in  the  state  of  tillage;  this,    however,  19 
not  always  found  to   be  tlic  practice  of  the  district, 
or  sufficienlly  attended   to,    to  ensure  perfect  fcncc«. 
The  most  usual   m*ides  which   are  had  recourse  to  in 
eSecting  this,    are  those  uf  low  dead  hedges  ;  some 
kind  of  underwood  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  stuck 
firmly  into  one  or  both  sides  of  the  top  of  the  bnnk 
*in   a  slanting  position  outwards  as  well  as  lt?ngthwaya 
of  the  fence  I  coarse  posts  and  railings  j  and  a  rough 
sort  of  hurdle,  which   is   put  together  by   means  of 
strong  nails.     Tfie  two  first  of  these  answer  the  pur* 
pose  extremely  well,  where  such  dead  materials  can  bo 
fcadily  procured,  being  cliea[>and  reatliiy  formed,  a 
.  good  workman  being  capable  of  executing  four  or  tiw 
[rods  of  the  customary  measure  of  the  district  in  a  day* 
'  .The  former  should  constantly  be  well  bound  together 
fit  ll^e  top  with  good  edderiugi  and  t|je  stakes  be  strong, 
and  firmly  driven  into  the  ground.     The  nature  of  the 
luaterials,  however,   renders   ihis    a   much   more  ex* 
pensive  defence  than  the  other,  \ihich  is  probably  one 
Lef  the  cheapest  kinds  that  can  Ix;  employed  in  this  way. 
The  two   latter   descriptions,    (except   where  such 
^coarse  rough  railing  materials  arc  in  great  abundance), 
^are  much  too  expensive  and  troublesome  in  tfieir  con- 
istniction  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  farmer;  they  may, 
I  however,  be  had  recourse  to  by  gentlemen  in  situationi 
1  ^herc  the  object  is  considered  of  importarjce- 

Bul  whatever  sort  of  defence  may  be  thought  the 
most  advantageous  and  proper  in  this  intention,   it 

should 
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itioiilcl  constantly  be  kept   in  a  perfectly  secure  slate, 

IS  ivilliout  suOicienf  regard  be  piiid  to  this  point,   it  is 

itterly  impossible  to  rear  good  fences  of  this  kind-     It 

froro  Ihis   ncgkct  that  quickset   hc<lges  succcctl  so 

ndiffcrently  in  many  situaiionsy  and  that  thry  are  so 

cldom  wellmade*   In  a  no(e  in  ihe  Original  Report  of 

Ihc  county,  it  is  well  remarked,  that  **  (he  young  shoots 

:>f  the  new   planted  thorn  arc  liable  to  great  injury,  if 

Koi  wril  secured  from  cattle,  who  eagerly  nfp  the  ten- 

Jer  sprouts,  and  do  great  harm  to  ihc  stem."     And  to 

emedy  the  inconvenience,  it  is  suggested,  that  **  I  he 

kair  from  a  raw  hide,  with  all  tlie  impurities  adhering, 

laid  in  small  quanHties  near  the  roots  of  the  thorn, 

kove  been   fcnmd   sutlicicnt  security  from  the  teeth  of 

ittle."       Am\    tbal    ''  the   cows   will    ntjt   approach 

ir  heflges  thus  defended/'     This   mode  may  answer 

[!rha]>s  on  a  small  i»cijlc  and  in  particular  cnsc^,  but 

more  effectual  defences  will  be  required  in  other 

circumstances. 

In    regard    io  the  modes   of  cutting   and   keepinij 

*fences    in     order,    the    general    and     principal 

pfcct   consists  in     leaving   them    almost    wholly    to 

bemselves   afler  tbey   are  planted,  so  as   to  take  on 

their  own    habits   of  growl h,  and   run    np    io  great 

Jicights,    and    of    course   to  become  thin  and   oprn 

the    bottoms.      This  error    seems    to    have   pro^ 

Jed,    in   some  places,  from  the  grent  shelter  which 

bey  tlins   afford  against    the   violence    of    the   \vej*t 

riuils;    but  in  others,  wholly  from  neglect  and   inat- 

i*ntion* 

In  order  to  render  these  !i edge- fences  more  cUhq 
|nd  secure  at  botlom,  the  plan  of  cutting  I  lie 
voung  pJar»ts  ovei  at  two  or  thrc^  different  heights, 
Wire- J  r  with 
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with  the  view  of  rendering  the  hedges  thicker  hf 
the  shoots  which  are  nccesBarily  thrown  out  at  these 
different  cuttings,  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Shep* 
herd|  the  ingenious  botanist  already  iiicntioned*  He 
filiowed  me  two  hedges  raised  in  this  manner,  each 
of  which  had  attained  five  feet  growth  in  lieight 
in  the  course  of  four  years;  the  one  managed  in 
this  way  being  almost  im penetrable j  in  consequence 
of  the  great  interweaving  of  the  numerous  strong 
shoots  produced  by  the  repeated  cuttings.  The 
plants  in  both  cases  appeared  very  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, but  much  less  valuable  as  a  hetlgc  where  they 
had  not  been  cut  at  different  periods. 

Old  hedge-fences  are  very  rarely  preserved  in  order. 
Or  kept  lip;  they  are  of  course  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion, being  full  of  gaps  and  openings.  This  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  plants  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed being  permitted  to  rise  to  their  full  height^ 
without  pro|>er  cutting  either  on  the  tops  or  sides. 
Much  damage  is  likewise  produced  when  these  gaps 
are  filled  with  brushwood,  and  such  substances;  as 
ihey  do  great  injury  to  the  living  plants  with  which 
they  happen  to  come  in  contact,  and  often  wholly 
destroy  them. 

Though  there  arc  many  methods  of  restoring  and 
keeping  up  old  live  hedges^  there  is  probably  none 
which  is  so  neat,  convenient^  and  effectual,  as  that  of 
piashitig  or  nicking  and  laying  down  the  living  parts 
after  they  have  been  properly  thinned  out  and  trimnicd 
for  the  purpose.  This  ejcccllent  mode  is,  however, 
very  little  had  recourse  to  in  any  part  of  the  county  ; 
I  met  with  it  in  a  few  instances  on  a  very  narrow  scale; 
and  only  upon  the  estates  of  the  late  Thomas  £cclcstou» 
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Esq-  to  any  considerable  extent,  where  tlie  work 
was  also  extremely  well  executed.  If  Ihis  cheap 
and  easy  mode  of  practice  were  more  generally 
adopted^  the  live  hedge*fences  would  soon  be  in  a 
far  better  state* 

It  is  staled  in  the  Original  Report  of  the  cotmtyi 
that  '*  when  hedges  grow  thin  at  ihe  bottom,  Mr. 
Harper  has  the  following  practice :  He  cuts  the  wood 
Tery  low,  leaving  the  young  and  vigorous  shoo($;  after 
cutting  away  the  old  wood,  he  takes  a  hand-saw,  and 
cuts  away  again  that  part  of  (lie  o!d  stump,  so  far  as 
was  shaken  by  the  hatchet  in  the  first  separation,  and 
laws  the  top  level,  so  that  the  water  may  not  remain. 
By  thi«  practice,  it  is  supposed  (he  shoots  will  grow 
stronger  and  more  in  numlK?r  in  one  year,  than  they 
would  by  the  common  practice  in  three  years.  When 
the  shoots  arc  lialf  a  yard,  or  t\vo  ftn;t  lon*^,  he  bends  (fie 
young  shoots  down,  antl,  where  room  permits,  maket 
a  hole  in  the  bank  with  a  shovel,  in  which  the  shouts 
are  closely  tied  down  with  hooked  sticks,  and  covered 
up  again;  when  (Iiose  young  branches,  with  a  lilfle 
Duriiing,  will,  by  taking  root  a-fresh,  form  a  new  hedge/' 

The  tops  of  the  old  slumps  of  hedges  are  always 
best  taken  off  in  a  sloping  di  net  ion  upwards,  b)^  a 
very  sharp  tool,  such  as  a  light  hedging-bill,  and  ut 
one  stroke,  if  i(  cnn  possibly  be  done,  otherwise  the 
water,  by  lotlging  on  them,  is  liable  to  bring  on  decay. 
The  saw,  from  the  nature  of  its  cutting,  is  never  a  good 
tool  for  such  work. 

In  some  places,  there  is  a  practice  of  cutting  old 

hedges  over  almost  close  to  the  surfaces  of  the  banks  on 

which  they  stand,  the  mould  and  earthy  materials  from 

Ibe  ditches  being  then  laid  up  to  them,  and  the  shorter 

p  9  sorts 
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sorts  of  brushwood  trimmed  and  stuck  in,  in  a  slant- 
ing  fnatiner,  into  eacli  outi^ide  of  tlie  tops  erf  such 
banks,  so  as  to  form  a  defence  against  all  sorts  of  live 
stock,  &c,  A  considerable  extent  of  hedge-ftiicc 
on  the  property  of  Sir  J.  Shelley,  at  Ribbleton,  near 
Preston,  was  under  this  kind  of  management  when  I 
was  there,  and  I  saw  it  practised  on  smaHer  extents  of 
hedgc-fenoes  in  several  other  parts  of  the  county.  In 
other  cases  the  plants  are  cut  over  at  greater  heights,  as 
from  one  to  two  or  three  feet,  and  the  same  modes  pur- 
sued in  other  respects.  These  are,  however,  slow  me* 
Ihods  of  restoring  such  fences,  and  tx sides,  they  do 
not  succeed  nearly  so  welt  as  that  of  plashing,  or 
make  such  good  hedges  afterwards.  They  are  like* 
wise  much  more  expensive  than  that  method,  in  their 
execution. 

Some  excellent  hedges  of  the  quick*thorn  kind  have 
lately  l^een  raised  by  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the 
district,  in  different  modes  of  planting* 

Upon  the  improved  waste  land  about  his  extensive 
works,  near  Bolt on-in-the* Moors,  Mr,  Ridgway  has 
raised  some  good  quickset  hedges,  on  banks  not  much 
above  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  They  are, 
however,  becoming  thin  and  open  in  the  bottom  parts, 
in  several  places,  in  consequence  of  being  trimmed  up 
loo  square  in  the  tops. 

The  late  Thomas  Eccleslon,  Esq.  of  Scarisbrick* 
hall,  near  Ormskirk,  had  a  great  extent  of  hedges 
on  his  ditferent  farms,  which  were  rnised  on  low 
banks,  and  are  now  forming  extremely  good  live 
fences,  by  proper  cutting  in  on  the  bides  and  topii,  or 
plashing  where  it  is  necessary.  His  hedges  are  very 
regular,  few  plants  having  failed  in  themi  proliably 

from 
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>ni  Iheir  being  kept  per feclly  clean  and  free  from 
reeds  in  the  bottoms,  aiitl  well  prolcclcd  froDi  the 
ippings  of  live  s*ock  in  Ifii  ir  early  grawtlu 
F*  B.  HesV:;lfi,  Esq.  on  bis  cxtecsiFC  property 
>ut  Ro6«aIUIiaIl,  in  the  Fildcj  lias  great  merit  in 
lisingqtuck-thorn  hedges,  (the  situation  ami  exposure 
eing  much  against  such  undertakings), having  planted 
'and  brought  to  a  slate  of  nearly  perfect  growth,  at  least 
eight  miles  in  length  of  this  kind  of  fence;  in  almost 
all  of  which,  the  young  quicks  were  set  on  a  sort  of 
small  border  or  ledge  upon  the  outside  of  the  copse  or 
bank,  but  littte  raised  from  the  surface  level  of  the 
ground,  seldom  more  Ihan  a  fttot;  the  bmk  or  mound 
of  earth  rising  to  about  the  height  of  four  feet  before 
them.  In  this  way  they  are  there  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected the  most  effect ually  from  the  prejiidicial  eliects 
of  the  prevailing  west  winds,  and  other  injurious 
causes. 

The  young  quicks  were  procured  from  Scotland,  and 
mostly  planted  after  being  once  tfansplantcd  from  the 
haw  or  berry. 

These  fine  hedges  now  stand  much  in  need  of  being 
trimmed  up  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already 
noticed;  and  in  some  parts  of  them  plashing  would 
most  probably  be  highly  advantageous,  in  rendering 
lliem  more  close  in  the  lower  parts. 

Expenses  of  FormtVjg.— Making  cop  or  bank,  per 
rod,  %i,  3d,  I  quicks  once  transplanted,  per  thonsandi 
l(h,  or  12$. I  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  including 
every  thing,  per  rod  of  eight  yards,  is>  3d* 

Upon  two  new  tine  farms  which  he  has  lately  taken 
out  of  the  old  rabbit-warren,  he  has  planted,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  three  miles  more  of  this  sort  of  hedge, 

i>  3  which 
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MrliicU  is  mostly  raaJc  in  the  bame  manner,  and  al  the 
6amecx{)ens€*  The  young  plan  Is  in  1 1ie!»e  fences  ap* 
pear  to  thrive  verf  uell,  and  will  withuut  doubt  be^ 
come  good  bedgesj  provided  tliey  are  krpt  clean  from 
weeds,  and  properly  raanaged,  ihougli  so  greatly  ex* 
posed  to  the  elTects  of  the  sea,  and  tbc  violence  of  cbe 
%vinds  from  the  west. 

At  Clayton-ball,  towards  tbc  eastern  boundary  of 
the  county,  Grbasbaw  Loiuaxi  Esq.  has  raised  some 
very  good  wbite-tborn  bedges,  on  an  extent  of  about 
two  miles  in  lengtb,  the  plants  being  closely  inter* 
woven  with  eacli  other,  and  of  very  healthy  growtb, 
though  tbc  soil  is  by  no  means  favourable  for  tlicm. 
His  mode  of  planting  is  by  pnlting  the  young  thorns 
in,  upon  a  turned  spit  of  earth,  in  ao  horizontal  direc- 
tion outwardi),  a  bank  of  earth  being  raised  from  tbc 
ditch  in  front  in  a  bloping  manner  backwards,  to  the 
hcigbt  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  so  as  to  receive  a  pro- 
tecting defence  of  dead  wood  in  some  form  or  other* 

In  the  business  of  planting  he  makes  use  of  four 
year  old  plants^  cutting  the  tops  ofi"  before  they  are 
set  out,  so  as  that  they  may  form  a  regular  line  with 
the  bottom  of  the  bank  where  the  ditch  begins,  care 
being  always  taken  to  l»ave  fine  mould  for  the  roots  to 
be  planted  and  strike  into.  And  be  suggests,  that  in 
dry  situations  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  faol* 
low  left  behind  tlie  plants,  to  arrest  and  preserve  the 
moklure  in  hot  and  droughty  seasons. 

Th  is  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  already  explained ; 
and  I  saw  it  adopted  in  different  places  in  his  neigh* 
bourhood  with  success,  particularly  at  Great  Har* 
wood,  by  the  Rev-  Mr.  Barton,  on  the  glebe  farm. 

About  Burnley  there  are  quickset  hedges,  which 
aie  b^  no  mean:i  indJJIireut  fences,  though  they  axe 
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^generally  planted  on  liigli  cops  or  banks,  and  but 
little  care  taken  of  thera  afterwards. 

These  hedge-fences  cost  from  2s.  to  3s,  the  rood  ia 
making  them. 

At  Carr-hall,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colne,  Colonel 
Clayton  has  a  very  considerable  length  of  quickset 
hedges,  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  fine  plantations 
near  to  the  residence,  which  are  very  regubr,  close, 
and  beautiful,  being  only  a  very  little  raised  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  planting  of  them  out* 
They  will  soon  make  extreinely  good  fences  by  being 
properly  trimmed  in  on  the  sides,  &c. 

About  Whallcy  Mr.  Taylor,  a  very  spirited  im- 
prover, and  several  other  gentlemen,  have  been  atten- 
tive to  their  hedges,  having  raised  some  quick-thom 
ones,  which  have  a  very  promising  appearance.  The 
plain  surface  method  of  planting  has  here  been  tried, 
in  some  instances,  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

At  Quernraoor  Park,  Charles  Gibson,  Esq.  has  the 
chief  of  his  division  fences^  as  well  as  those  of  his 
ptantationsi  of  4he  quickset  hedge  kind,  with  ditches 
on  the  sides.  The  young  quicks  in  bis  practice  are 
planted  out  on  raised  banks  of  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
aad  three  feet  in  breadth  at  the  tops;  the  mould  there 
being  made  to  slope  both  ways  towards  the  plants* 
The  side  ditches  are  sunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth, 
so  as  to  become  quite  narrow  at  the  bottom,  which  in 
some  measure  prevents  animals  from  getting  into  thera, 
and  throwing  them  down,  a  ledge  or  scarcementof 
from  four  to  six  inches  being  left  at  the  base  of  the 
bank* 

In  this  manner  of  planting,  the  hedges  are  found  to 
thrive  and  succeed  extremely  well.     Quicks  two  years 

insplanted  from  the  haw  are  employed, 
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The  pltififation  fences  are  only  sjclded  on  the  out* 
sides,  the  earth  taken  i>om  the  ditclies  bein^  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  liave  a  sloping  direction  lo- 
wards  the  plants  on  the  ins  ides,  antJ  the.  young  quicks 
put  in  close  on  the  backs  of  the  sodded  pnrts. 

The  hedges  are  protected  well  while  thej  arc  young, 
either  by  post  and  rails j  low  dead  fenas,  or  prickings 
of  dead  wood  on  ihc  lops  of  the  bar^ks. 

On  I  his  plan,  the  hedges,  where  they  are  made  on 
both  sides,  or  double,  cost  about  Ss*  Gd^  the  rod  of 
seven  yards,  and  when  they  are  single,  or  oidy  inaile  on 
one  side  J  h.  6d.  the  rod* 

The  protecting  defences  and  fixing  are  worth  about 
lOd,  the  rod  of  the  same  nvcai,ure. 

The  expense  of  two  years  transplaiiled  quicks  is 
about  [5s.  the  thousand. 

The  hedges  raised  and  protected  in  this  way  are 
found  to  become  perfect  fences  in  the  course  of  about 
eiglU  years  from  the  period  of  their  being  phuiled* 
I'hey  are  sometimes  trimmed  up  a  little  on  the  sides, 
by  taking  off  the  lateral  shoots,  but  this  is  not  always 
sufficiently  attended  (o. 

la  an  experiment  made  by  Mr,  Perrie  the  manager, 
w  ith  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  mos^t  beneficial  mode 
of  planting  quickset  fences,  it  was  fonjid,  that  plant- 
ing on  the  level  surface  did  not  by  any  means  succeed, 
as  the  plants  did  not  thrive  well  except  where  they 
were  raised  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground. 

Upon  the  home  farm  at  Hornby  Castle,  under  Ih 
directioD  and  management  of  Thomas  Wright,  Esq 
some  good  thorn  hedges  have  likewise  been  raised;  but 
from  their  being  mostly  planted  on  rather  high  bankSf 
they  have  sufiered  considerably  from  the  sods  and 
mould  of  them  being  rubbed  off  and  throwa  down  by 
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the  cattle  :ind  sheep*  Where  (hrj  were  planted  in  a 
le&s  raisctl  hi  inner  the  hedges  had  a  more  promising 
appearance.  This  was  noticed  to  me  hy  Mr,  Wright 
himself,  who  suggefitcd  (he  propriety  of  planting  on 
less  elevci ted  banks  in  fniure. 

More  towards  the  coa^^ii  of  the  sea,  the  west  winds 
arc  eaid  to  greatly  prevent  the  raising  of  hedge- fences, 
and  they  arc  for  the  most  part  very  indifferent  in  these 
places;  but  it  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Ileskelh  has  been 
sueoGBsbil  in  reariiig  thcni  irt  such  situations,  even 
where  very  much  exposed. 

In  the  Isle  of  Walnty  the  prevalence  of  the  south- 
east  and  west  wind^  is  likewise  compLitned  of,  as 
being  very  unfavourable  io  the  growth  of  white-thorn 
hedges,  tfiongh  most  sorts  of  plants  are  capable  of 
growing  there*  This  is  snpposed  ihc  cause  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  fences  in  this  insular  tract.  But  few  at- 
tempts have,  however,  yet  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
fact. 

Id  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  Low  Furness  dis- 
trict, the  spirited  tenant  at  Gleasfon  Castle  has  found, 
that  in  exposed  situations,  it  requires  ten  years  to  raise 
good  quick-thorn  hedges.  He  seems  to  prefer  large 
quicks  in  the  bntiiness  ;  and  has  planted  tliose  taken 
up  from  Lord  George  Caventlisb*s  wood  at  Halker-hall 
with  the  most  complete  success.  Pbnts  from  the  haw  or 
berry  at  three  years  growth,  did  not  by  any  means 
answer  so  well  as  these. 

lie  plants  upon  two  sods  raised  about  eighteen  inches, 
leaving  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  between  the  plants 
and  the  cop,  the  whole  being  kept  perfectly  ciran. 
The  line  of  the  fence  is  previously  rendered  quite  fine 
and  mellow  in  the  mould,  and  well  blended  with  some 
lime,  compost,  and  rotten  dung.     He  has  never  tried 
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planting  on  the  plain  surface,  but  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  far  better  than  in  the  ordinary  high 
bank  melltod. 

Qiiick-thoni  hedges  are  here  considered  the  best,  as 
the  other  kinds  cost  much  more  in  their  repam^  from 
their  more  frequent  need  of  them. 

The  old  hedges  are  here  generally  preserved  in  ofdefi 
by  trimming  thcra  up  on  the  sides. 

On  the  Bishop*s  farm  at  Farn-green,  near  Newton , 
Francis  Clarke  the  tenant,  has  been  at  great  trouble  in 
raising  hedge-fences,  the  situation  being  sdmewhal 
bleak  and  exposed*  He  plants  in  the  high  bank  me- 
thod ;  tilts  leaves  the  plants  greatly  raised  above  the 
natural  surface,  which  seems  to  injure  their  growth^  and 
prevents  their  quickly  forming  good  fences, 

Tlicse  hedges  cost  him  ^5.  the  rod  of  seven  yards, 
besides  the  quicks,  which  are  one  guinea  the  thousand. 

Upon  the  estate  of  th§  late  John  Wilkinsonj  Esq. 
at  Castle-head,  a  very  considerable  extent  of  hedge- 
fences  have  been  raised,  mostly  of  the  white-lhorn 
kind,  and  planted  in  double  rows  on  slightly  raised 
banks  ;  which  appear  to  answer  well,  and  get  op 
fast  for  such  expostxl  situations*  The  whole  are 
kepi  clean  and  in  order  by  proper  cutting  in  on  the 
sides,  &:c. 

But  besides  these  hedges,  there  is  much  extent  of 
screen-fences  planted,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  for  the 
live-stock  during  severe  seasons.  These  consist  of  a 
number  of  different  sorts  of  trees  of  the  deciduous  and 
evergreen  descriptions  ^  as  poplars,  birch,  larch, 
Scotch  and  other  firs,  &c.  which  are  not  unfrequentiy 
planted  in  addition  to  the  hedges. 

They  are  commonly  planted  in  a  somewhat  raised 
manner  on  tlie  most  exposed  sides  or  ends  of  the  dif- 
ferent 
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fercfii  enclosures^  to  Ibe  breadili  of  nine,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  feet,  or  more,  in  which  mode  Ibey  grow  close 
and  thick,  aObrding  much  warmth  and  protection* 

Mr.  Tart,  the  active  and  intelligent  manager  of  the 
eintatc,  has  been  particolarlj  attentive  (o  the  raising  of 
these  fences,  finding  that  the  animals  thrive  much  bet* 
ter  sboe  thcj  began  to  get  up  to  some  height, 

Dead  Hedges* — The  principal  mater iab  which  are 
employed,  are  obtained  in  what  is  usually  (ermed  atU 
ting  and  ictj/ing  the  old  live  hedges,  and  arc  collected 
from  the  brush  or  under-wood  of  coppices  and  other 
woods. 

In  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  county,  these  sorts 
of  hedge-fences  are  seldom  well  made,  being  mnch  too 
slightly  interwoven  with  the  stakes,  and  too  little 
secured  in  the  upper  parts  by  proper  bindings.  But  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  district,  a  great  deal  more  at- 
tention is  bestowed  in  farming  them,  and  they  are  com- 
monly executed  with  more  judgment,  and  in  a  more 
perfect  manner.  The  stakes  or  strong  upright  parts, 
are  firmly  fixed  into  the  ground  by  means  of  a  strong 
iron  craw,  or  what  is  in  some  places  culled  agavelock; 
and  the  brushwood  neatly  interwoven  with  them  in  a 
clocie  manner;  the  whole  being  well  secured  on  the  top 
by  a  proper  long  cdder-binding,  which  makes  them 
firm,  and  capable  of  offering  considerable  resistance 
against  livestock. 

But  whatever  be  the  methods  of  making  this  kind 
of  hedges,  they  arc  very  expensive,  and  not  by  any 
means  durable,  being  in  a  constant  state  of  decay  from 
the  moment  of  their  erection.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  ai  little  bad  recourse  to  as  possible,  and  cutting 
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and  plashing  be  more  commonly  employed,  by  wfaicli 
Uunr  use  may  be  greatly  lessened,  and  in  lime  Mfholly 
prevented. 


Di/ke$, — The^e  are  occasionally  employed  alone, 
[but  mostly  along  with  hedges.  Where  Ihey  are  used 
as  the  sole  fcnce^  tliey  arc  commonly  raised  to  a  great 
ijieight  widi  considerable  breadlb  of  base;  and  tliougli 
flliey  take  up  much  ground,  seldom  form  any  thing 
like  a  good  defence,  being  continually  subject  toilecayi 
and  moulder  away.  Dykes  are  sometimes  formed  only 
on  one  side^  but  in  other  instances,  on  both.  This  i^ 
the  ordinary  practice  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
county;  but  double  ditches  arc  only  neressary  where 
the  soil  is  moist.  Dykes  with  b ingle  ditches  are  in  ge* 
iicral  quite  sufficient,  if  they  be  properly  formed  and 
directetl;  and  they  save  much  in  the  expense  of  time 
and  labour^  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  ground.  They 
are  frequently  formed  in  a  very  improper  manner,  be* 
ing  made  much  too  wide  both  in  the  top  and  bottom 
parls,  by  which  they  are  not  only  sooner  trodden  in 
by  animals,  but  more  apt  to  have  the  banks  thrown 
down  by  their  walking  in  the  bottoms  of  them.  They 
ought  always  to  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  both  in 
the  upper  and  lower  parts,  as  from  two  to  two  feet  and 
a  haU  at  the  brim,  to  three  or  four  inches  in  the  bot* 
tom,  witliout  sloping  loo  greatly. 

The  banks  are  formed  by  the  sods  or  turfs  which  are* 
cut  up  in   making   the   ditch  or  ditches,  being  neatly 
cut  out  and   placed   on  edge,  a  little  sloping  back* 
wards,  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  the  joints;  the  whole 
being  well  beaten  together  by  the  back  of  the  spade,  sa  • 
as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  earthen  wall}   the  mould  or 
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carfhy  materials  dag  up  from  the  side  ditches  being 
well  filled  111  b«:h»iid,  so  as  to  slope  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. The  sods  are  usiially  set  in,  about  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  surface  of  these  ditches,  so  as  to 
leave  a  littlt*  border,  or  what  is  often  termed  a  ledgct 
or  scarccmcnt.  Where  this  is  neglectedj  which  is 
sometimes  the  ease,  the  materials  of  the  banks  are  soou 
(brown  dowu  into  the  side  ditches,  and  both  they  aud 
the  bank  thereby  rendered  useless  for  their  intended 
purposes. 

Other  maferials  are  in  some  places  made  use  of  in 
combination  with  these,  such  as  stones  of  the  round 
or  cobble  kind,  &c.  but  this  is  a  bad  practice,  as 
tending  more  readily  to  the  destruction  of  the  banks, 
and  rendering  them  more  expensive  and  troublesome  in 
tlieir  construction,  ^fhe  most  usual  ttimcnsions  of  these 
kinds  of  Imnks  and  ditches  have  been  already  described. 

In  the  middle,  tiie  eastern,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
the  county,  dyke-fences  with  double  ditches  arc  not 
iinfreqnently  met  with;  but  in  those  of  the  north,  they 
are  much  less  comfnort,  though  tliey  there  also  occa- 
sionally occur.  And  in  those  last,  the  mixture  of 
round  cobble-stones  may  likewise  sometimes  be  observed  | 
especially  in  the  Isle  of  Wulney,  where  such  fences  are 
in  general  wretchedly  executed. 

Open  Ditches, — ^These  prevail  in  the  middle  and 
foutbern  parts  of  tf»e  district,  lieing  frequently  of  very 
considerable  dimensions,  so  as  in  many  cases  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  water  in  nearly  a  stagnant  state,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  inadequately  formed,  and 
Dot  unfrequently  withou  sutGcient  regard  to  drainage, 
\  levely  or  out^falh     These  ditches  are  generally  much 
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too  litlle  sloped  down  oo  the  sides,  by  wliicli  Ihcy  soon 
become  poaclied  in^  and  destroyed  by  live  stock,  or 
rendered   incapable  of  conveying  off  (he  water  wliicb 
they  contain .  I  n  land  nearly  upon  the  level,  they  sh  oy  Icl 
always  have  as  much  drainage  of  fall  as  can  be  given 
them :  the  most  straight  and  suitable  lines  of  direction 
should  be  fixed  upon,  and  when  made,  they  should  bo  | 
kept  as  perfectly  clean  and   open  as  possible.     These 
necessary  practices  arc,  however,  only  followed  in  a  (cw 
places,  being   far  from  the  general  modes  of  proceed- ^ 
ing  in  the  county,  where  they  are  frequently  extremely 
crooked,  and  have  little  or  no  out-fall  for  the  dischnrgo 
of  the  water.  Errors  of  this  na<lurc  are  not  un  frequently 
noticeable  in  most  of  the  souih>western  parts  of  the  I 
district,  in  the  Filde,  and  the  flat  tracts  about  Cockcr- 
Iiam,Heysham,  and  Newland,  on  the  north  of  the  Lan^ 
caster  Sands ^  in  all  of  which,  the  land  must  necessarily 
remain  in  the  half  cultivated  and  unproductive  state  it 
does  at  present,  until  lliey  be  effectually  altered.    If  thi»  1 
were  the  case,  in  many  instances  a  much  less  breadth 
of  ditch   than  that  which  is  at  present  made  useofy.] 
wouUl  be  sufficient  for  taking  off  the  water. 

In    forming  the    large  open  dilch  fences  on   thd] 
waste   moss  lands,   which   were  the  properly  of  tho^i 
late   Mr.  J,   Wilkinson    at    Caslle-head,    Mr.  Tarftf 
has   adopted   a  somewhat   new    plan.      He   directs, 
after  the    ditches   or    water*conrses    have    been    cut 
out,  that  one  of  the  sides  should  be  made  with  long*J 
slopes,  so  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  sunk  fencci  by%i 
which  means  the  whole  of  these  different  slopes  may 
be  covered  and  consolidated  by  the  application  of  some 
heavy   kind  of  earthy   material,  and  then  sown  with 
proper  grass^seeds,  so  as  to  afford  a  turf  or  sward  to  thei  ] 
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ywerj  edge  of  the  water,  and  permit  the  lire  stock  to  rcat 

upon  them  warm  and  prolccled,  a  point  of  muck  ita* 
,  portance  in  such  bleak  and  exposed  situations* 

In  some  cases  hedges  formed  of  different  sorts  of 
i^ftquatic    plants    intermixed^    such   as  alder,    willow, 

poplar,  &c,  are  sutlered  to  rise  to  their  full  height  oa 
I  the  sides  of  the^  ditches,  which  are  injurious  to  their 
I  banks  and  in  various  other  ways-  Wherever  tliey  are 
[required,  it  should  be  the  practice  to  keep  them  well 
[^cut  down.  Their  shelter  can  obviously  be  of  little 
'  td vantage  in  consequetice  of  their  deciduous  nature^ 
I  and  their  thin  strangling  habits  of  growth* 

More  efiectuul  steps  should  likewise  be  taken  to 
I  tn/orce  the  keeping  of  them  perfectly  free  and  open 
I  lb  rough   the   different  occu [fancies,   possessions,   and 

pacels  of  ground,  to  their  out<falls  or  places  of  dis- 
,  charge,   as  they  arc  now  often   quite  chuaked   up  for 

want  of  attention  in  this  respect* 


Walls. — The  wall  fences  of  this  district  are  prin- 
I  ci pally  of  three  dt'scriptions,  namely,  dry  walls, 
dashed  walls,  and  ni<»rtar-made  walls*  Sod  walls  are 
likewise  met  with  in  several  places  on  the  banks 
of  the  sea,  bnt  they  properly  belong  to  embank- 
^  tnents,  under  which  head  they  will  he  more  fully  con- 
sidered. The  first  of  these  sorts  of  walls  is  chiefly 
seen  on  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county, 
in  which  such  walls  not  un frequently  abound  pretty 
much  't  but  the  two  latter  kinds  are  most  commou 
towards  the  northern  extremity. 

The  dry  walls  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
trict, are  constructed  chiefly  with  stones  of  the  free- 
stone kind,  being  raised  in  a  battering  manner  from  the 
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foundation,  tn  tlie  lines  in  which  tliey  are  to 
as  fo  be  brought  to  a  narrow  rid^  at  top»  which  ii 
coped  or  covered  with  turfs,  or  broad  stones  in  m 
cases;  while  in  others  they  are  left  without  any  thin 
being  put  upon  them.  They  have  different  heights,, 
according  to  the  particular  circurastft*ices  of  the  casi 
and  the  nature  of  the  situations  in  which  they  a 
creeled.  But  towards  the  north  'liey  are  mostly  made 
with  flat  blue,  cobble,  and  limestones,  and  couimonly 
raised  in  a  more  square  manner. 

The  ordinary  walls  of  the  district  are  seldom  an/ 
thing  more  than  loose  stones  of  different  kinds  piled 
loosely  together,  without  either  art  or  method,  forming 
very  indifferettt  fences.  There  are  many  of  this  siorl 
about  Longridge  Fell,  and  all  the  way  to  the  north  of 
the  county  in  different  places. 

The  principal  errors  which  seem  to  be  committed 
in  the  building  of  these  dry  wall-fences,  consist  in  not 
giving  them  a  sufficient  depth  and  breadth  of  foun- 
dation, and  not  introducing  a  suOicient  number  of 
tkroughSf  or  long  binding  stones ^  as  for  want  of  al 
tentton  in  these  resfKcts,  they  are  occasional ly  apt  to 
give  way  at  the  bottom,  or  separate  in  t lie  middle^ 
and  be  thrown  down  nnd  destroyed*  This  was  ob 
served  to  be  the  case  in  a  variety  of  instances,  pn 
ducing  large  gaps  nnd  openings,  which  are  couli 
nually  to  be  repnired  at  great  expense. 

Walls  dashed  with  mortar  are  only  met  with  in 
few  instances,  though  il  certaiiJy  renders  them  much 
more  bandsome  in  their  appearance,  and  of  longer 
duration.  In  this  case  the  crevices  and  joints  of  the 
walls  are  fiUed  up  by  having  a  liquid  sort  of  mortar 
da.nhed  with  force  into  Ibem*  This  operation,  however, 

though 
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plfougli  beneficial,   makes  them  too  cicppfisivc  for  the 

^purpose  of  farm  fences,  except  in  particular  situations 

md   circumstances.     Where  this   practice  is  hjid  re- 

>ursc  to,  a  coping  of  si  one  is  comtnonlj  necessary. 

Walk  made  with  nioitar  nre  only  bail!  in  particular 

s,  bein*;^  still  more  expensive  in  their  constrnclion 

fian  cither  of  tfie  other  sort$|  where  they  are  projjerly 

[»rnied.     Tii^y  are,  however,  met  with  in  a  few  in- 

inccs  in  this  district,  and  seem  to  stand  Ibe  effects  of 

be  atmojrpherc  extremely  well. 

Gates, — ^In  this,  as  in  most  other  counties,  there  ia 
inch  variety  in  t!ic  forms  and   the  methods  of  con- 
struct tng  the  gates ;  but  for  the  uses  of  the  farmer  they 
commonly  of    the  swing,    foklingj    and  slip-btiT 
kinds.     The  first  of  tlie?e  are  very  commordy  made  of 
^tnkkj  though  some  of  the  lighter  sorts  of  wood  arc  now 
employed  for  the   purpose.     They  have  mostly  five 
bars,   and  occasional fy   a  diagonal  brace   extending 
from  (he  lop  nf  the  hur4rre  to  the  bottom  of  the  fore- 
tree,  into  both  of  which  they  arc  insrrtrd  by  means  of 
'nofticcs.     There  is,  however,  another  description  of 
'Ills  sortof  gatrs,  which  is  much  inferior,  being  con- 
structed  of  tlie   rough    unpri^parcd   coarse  materials 
Vvhich  are  produced  on  (lie  farms,  in   a  flight  imper- 
fect manner,  withmit  running  to  much  expense.    There 
^re  likewise  in  some  places  gates  of  this  nature,  which 
5*  re  formi  d  of  sawn  deals,  and  are  light  and  durable 
\vhefi  they  are  kept  well  painted. 

The  folding  gates  arc  chiefiy  in  umc  on  the  enclo* 

Sures  next  the  public  roads,  in  consequence  of  their 

Ijcing  more  close,  and  of  course  Ic^s  liable  to  admit 

^mall   animats.     They  are  made  of  all  the  different 
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kinds  of  materials  that  are  employed  in  forming  the 
other  sort,  init  most  generally  of  some  prepaied  wood| 
formed  into  narrow  bars  or  pales,  and  then  nailed 
upon  a  frame,  by  morticing  three  strong  rails  into 
the  hind  and  fore  parls  of  the  gate,  at  the  distance 
of  two,  three,  or  four  inches  from  each  other,  as 
there  may  be  a  necessity.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
pales  are  usually  rendered  somewhat  sharp,  to  prevent 
animals  rubbing  upon  them.  This  sort  of  gate  is  not 
unusually  in  two  parts,  by  which  means  posts  of 
smaller  dimensions  are  suf&cient,  and  there  is  a  conve* 
I  nience  in  their  opening  and  shutting. 

The  third  sort,  or  slip-bar  gate,  is  principally  had 
recourse  to  for  ils  cheapness,  being  simply  formed  by 

!  slipping  strong  bars  or  poles  into  large  holes,  made 

for  the  purpose  in  the  posts  on  the  sides  of  the  gate- 

*  ways.  Three,  four,  and  even  five  of  these  poles  or 
'  rails,  are  occasionally  made  use  of  for  this  purpose; 
I  and   in  some  cases   tlie  raits  are  merely  hung   upon 

•  hooks,  or  slipped  into  large  staples,  driven  or  fixed 
into  the  sides  of  tlie  posts.  These  gates  are  of  course 
readily  formed  from  the  smaller  sorts  of  poles  that  are 
thinned  out  of  the  woods  and  coppices,  but  they  are 
very  imperfect  passage-ways. 

Most  of  the  different  improved  sorts  of  ornamental 
gates  are  met  with  about  the  seats  of  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty, some  of  which  arc  constructed  in   a   very  neat 
I  and  excellent  manner,  and  of  the  best  materials. 


GatC'posiu — The  gate-posts  of   this  district    are 
chiefly  formed  of  some  sort  of  stone,  and  well  fixed  into 
the  ground ;  but  in   some  places  wood  is  made  use  oC 
for  the  purpose,  though  this  is  only  towards  the  mor^ 
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riowilicm  parts  of  tlie  county^  where  stone  is  scarce, 
[aod  consequently  dear. 

Gat€*fastrnings» — In    the    gate- fastenings  of  this 

[part  of  the  kiftgdom  there  seems  nothing  out  of  the 

prdtnary  way.     An  useful  sort  of  field-gate  fastening 

'whicli  is  in  use  on  the  fiirms  of  Charles  Gibson,  Esq. 

has  been  already  noticed,  in  speaking  of  iraplements 

and  other  kinds  of  farm  machinery.    Most  of  the  usual 

sorts  met  witli  in  other  counties  arc  here  likewise  cm- 

ployed,  but  without  any  superiority  of  application  or 

construction. 


SECT.    IIT. NEW    PAKMS* 


This  spirit  for  the  improvement  of  landed  property, 
which  has  lately  gone  forth  in  this  county,  has  in* 
duced  different  persons  to  attend  more  closely  to  the 
application  of  waste  tracts  of  ground  ;  and  in  a  few 
instances,  new  farms  have  in  consequence  bt^en  formed. 

In  this  kind  of  business,  B.  F.  Hesketh,  Esq,  of 
Rossall-hall)  in  the  Filde,  has  great  merit,  having 
lately  taken  two  fine  farms  out  of  the  old  useless  rabbit- 
warren  land  at  the  extremity  of  the  large  tract  of 
ground  Ihat  belongs  to  him  in  that  quarter,  in  order  to 
convert  them  to  intproved  husbaudry  under  intetligent 
cultivators,  confining  the  rabbits  to  a  much  less  space* 
The  execution,  however,  required  uncommon  resolu- 
tion in  overcoming  a  vast  body  of  narrow  preju- 
dice which  had  been  raised  agai#isl  the  system  he  has 
adopted.  These  farms  are  of  difTerent  sizes,  one  con- 
sisiiDg  of  about  t90  customary  acres  of  eight  yards  to 
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tbe  rod;  and  the  o(her  of  about  85,  and  are  deoo* 
mtnated  (he  Grange,  and  Mine  End  farms.  The  former 
is  designed  to  be  cultivated  under  the  improved  ma- 
nagement of  alternate  green,  grain,  and  other  propefl^ 
crops,  having  been  let  for  the  purpose,  on  very  en- 
couraging and  advantageous  terms,  to  John  Ball,  an 
ingenious  and  well-informed  husbandman  of  the  dis« 
trict.  The  latter  is  under  the  proprietor's  own  direc* 
tion,  being  managed  by  Jobn  Mills,  an  intelligent  bai- 
liff from  Scotland.  This  is  intended  (o  be  farmed 
under  the  modern  system  of  drilled  beans,  wbeat| 
green,  and  other  suitable  crops* 

These  farms  have  now  not  only  Ijeen  mostly  enclosed 
and  subdivided  into  fields  of  proper  dimensions,  by 
quickset^hedges,  &c.  but  very  considerable  portions 
of  them  are  brought  into  cultivation,  and  at  the  same 
time  suitable  farm-houses,  offices,  and  yards,  erecteJ 
upon  them,  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of  being  con- 
ducted with  proper  convenience  and  success  in  the 
different  modes  which  arc  to  be  pursued.  As  without 
these  great  endeavours  nothing  satisfactory  could  have 
t>een  expected  in  such  undertakings,  Mr.  Ileskctb  was 
perfectly  right  in  doing  what  was  necessary  at  first. 

On  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  an  instance  or 
two  of  attempts  of  this  nature  may  likewise  be  just 
noticed,  though  they  will  be  more  fully  considered 
in  speaking  of  tillage,  and  the  management  of  waste 
lands. 

Upon  tlic  very  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  hilly 
land  which  has  thename  of  Flan*faill,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ulverston,  ifoseph  Yarkcr,  Esq.  has  formed  and  laid 
out  a  very  romantic  little  waste-laud  farm,  which  was 
part  of  the  enclosure  of  that  place,  upwards  of  thirty* 
nine  acres  of  which  have  been  already  brought  into 
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milage  or  other  cmUivatian  nrKlcr  the  modem  practice 

Elf  green,  grain,  and  other  crops  adapted  to  tlie  soil, 

Dtwithstandifig  difficulties  that  would  probably  have 

Jeterred  the  boldest  improvers  *     The  whole  consists 

of  about  fifty-seven  statute  acres,  and  has  been  enclosed 

fid  divided  into  proper  fields  by  wall  and  other  suita- 

flilc  fences.     And  at  Rosset,  on  the  very  elevated  moun« 

[lainous  ground  in  the  ncighboarhood  of  the  above  tract, 

lllr.  John  Yarkcr  is  bringing  a  new  farm  of  sixty-eight 

[statute    acres   of  the  Rame    sort  of   ground  into  an 

[improved  state  of  husbandry,   under  turnips,    rape, 

[Brtificial  grasses,  &c.  in  alternation  with  white  crops. 

[In   this  arduous  but  t>ene5cial   undertaking    he  has 

[ilready  made  coniiderable  progress. 
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THIS  county  cannot  at  present  be  considered  at^^ 
an  arabk  district ,  thougli  a  prelty  large  portion 
grain  is  raised  in  it,  and  its  soil  in  general  is  not  I 
any  means  ill  suited  to  aration.     Tliis  application  * 
the  soil  has  certainly  increased  considerably  in  cons 
quence  of  high  prices  and  ready  sale;  and  would 
all  probability  l>e  still  further  extended,  if  it  were  not* 
for  the  restricting  clauses  which   are  too   commonly  p 
inserted  in  the  leases,  some  of  which    do  not    permi 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  farm  to  be  under  the  plough^ 
These  clauses   on  the  smaller  descriptions  of  farms, ' 
scarcely  allow  more  grain  to  be  raised  than  is  required^ 
for  the  supply  of  the  farmer's  family  and  the  cattUp| 
necessary  to  be  kept. 

The  best  and  most  productive  grain  tracts  of  thi»| 
county  lie  towards  its  western  border,  nearly  the  whoh 
of  its  length  ;  these  are  distinctly  marked  out,  as  ha 
been  noticed  above,  by  the  nature  of  the  soils.     Then 
are  in  most  of  them  excellent  wheat  lands,  but  esf 
cially  in  those  more  to  the  north  of  the  district;  but  ic 
wards  the  east  side,  where  the  ground  is  high,  and  ll 
soil   moory,    neither  wheat  nor  barley   succeed  welli 
liere  oats  principally  arc  cultivated. 

Jn  the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  there  is  a  ver 
large  intermixture  of  grass  land,  so  as  to  render  it  Ic 
properly  a  grain  district  thaa  any  of  (he  others,  yet ' 
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from  its  exte^tf  and  the  nature  of  its  mixed  cultiva- 
tion, a  large  aggregate  proporlion  of  cam  is  raised. 
This  fine  tract  extends  between  the  Mersey  and  the 
Ribble,  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  county;  it 
possesses  great  fertility  in  raany  parts,  and  is  highly 
productive  where  sufficiently  drained. 

The  next  grain  tract,  proceeding  northward,  is  that 
which  is  usually  denominated  the  Filde,  and  which, 
from  its  uncommon  fertility  and  prod  act  iveness,  is 
often  termed  the  granary  of  the  county  ;  it  stretches 
out  from  a  little  beyond  Preston,  to  the  west  coast  and 
extreme  point  at  llossaH*hall,  by  Pilling  and  Cocker- 
ham,  nearly  to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  comprehending 
much  excellent  arable  land,  with  only  a  very  small  in» 
termixture  of  grass  land.  On  the  former  a  very  large 
portion  of  wheat  and  oats  are  grown,  with  some  bar- 
ley, and  occasionally  pulse  crops*  There  is,  iu  fact, 
perhaps,  no  spot  of  ground  of  equal  extent,  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  which  would  be  more  produc- 
tive in  grai'i  than  this,  if  a  proper  system  of  aiable 
cultivation  were  pursued. 

A  still  smaller  tract  of  arable  land  than  this,  extends 
from  the  point  at  Sunderland,  near  Lancaster,  by 
Heysham,  Skearton,  and  Hat  ton,  to  near  Yealand, 
Burton,  &c. ;  a  great  part  of  this  is  low  ground  border- 
ing on  the  sea  shore,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the 
production  of  wheat.  It  also  affords  extremely  good 
crops  of  barley  and  oats  in  many  places;  but  green 
crops  for  the  support  of  live  stock  have  yet  been  but 
little  attended  to  •,  nor  have  pulse  crops  been  suffi- 
ciently cultivated  in  any  part  of  this  district,  though 
it  appears  in  different  places  to  be  perfectly  calculated 
for  them.  It  is  probably  in  many  places  little  inferior 
ID  poiot  of  fertility  to  the  preceding  tract* 
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Tlie  last  tract  of  tillage  land  which  i*  met  with  in^, 
the  district,  is  that  of  Low  Furiiess  j  this  is  situated  ta^| 
the  north -west  of  the  district,  l^yond  Lancaster  SandS| 
and  Jncluilcs  tlie   Isle  of  VValncy,    Old  Barrow,  Sec* 
li  is  considerably  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  is  not^ 
in  any  respect  Ies9  rich  or  productive.     It  is  suited 
most  sorls  of  arable  crops;  but  wheat,  biirlej',  oatsJ 
and  a  very  few  of  the  pulse  kimk,  are  at  present  prio 
cipally  raised.     In  a  ^mall  number  of  instances,  grc 
crops  have  lately  been  introduced  on  the  farms  of  Lord 
George  Cavendisb,  and  some  other  proprietorB,  but 
rarely  to  any  considerable  extent,  thougli  the  soil  and 
climate  of  most  parts  of  the  tract  are  admirably  adapted 
to  this  sort  of  cultivation. 

In  each  of  these  arable  districts  the  growth  of  oats 
much   greater,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground j 
than  that  of  wheat  or  barley,  the  latter  commonly  oc 
cupyi^g  by  far  the  smallest  space.     And  towards  tl 
eastern  bortler  of  the  county,  oat$  arc  almost  the  onlj 
liipd  of  corn  crops  raised. 

Rye  is  now  very  little,  if  at  all  sowo  in  any  of  the 
tracts,  ehher  fer  grain  or  as  a  green  feed  for  sheej 
though  it  was  formerly  cultivated  to  some  extejit. 

Carrots  are  cultivated  in  a  few  places  with  toleral 
£uccess,  but  principally  in  the  lifst  of  the  arable  tracts 
already  noticed. 

Potatoes  are  largely  grown  in  all  of  them,  and  ai 
generally   pretty  well  managed «      Pease,  beans,  mi 
tares,  though  occasionally  introduced   as  field   crops 
in  most  of  them,  are  seldofn  undef  proper  culture  and. 
management. 

Turnips  and  cabbages  prevail  in  small  patches 
perhaps  all  the  grain  tracts,  but  only  in  a  very  fe 
places  to  any  great  ei^tent*    ThU  i$  u\m  the  caae  wi|l 
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the  Sviredisli  turnip,  nQtwittistandiiig  it  stands  the  cIU 
mate  and  answers  well. 

Hemp  and  flax  urops  are  likewise  raised  on  some  of 
the  tracts,  but  only  to  a  small  extent,  yet  there  is 
much  laud  extremely  proper  for  tliem, 

Liicern  is  grown  in  a  few  instances  on  a  small  scale 
insoracof  the  corn  districts;  and  red  clover  exten- 
sively on  the  whole  of  them,  generally  affording  a  very 
abuudoiit  produce. 


SECT.  I -—TILLAGE. 


Trough  tillage  may  be  performed  with  tolerable 
correctness,  and  in  a  somewhat  neat  manner  in  parti* 
cular  instances  in  all  those  arable  tracts,  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  generally  well  execnted  in  any  of  them. 

The  broad-cast  method  of  tillage  husbandry'  is  al- 
most universally  practised  in  all  the  arable  districts. 
There  can  of  course  be  little  or  no  after-culture 
practised,  either  by  the  horse-hoc  or  any  other  mode^ 
and  consequently  but  little  expectation  of  clean  crops, 
especially  as  green  smothering  plants  are  so  rarely 
alternated  with  those  ofgraio:  pernicious  weeds  of 
various  kinds  abound  in  the  lands^  and  establish  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  ns  to  require  frequent  fallowing 
fully  to  eradicate  them.  Hence,  in  some  measure^ 
the  necessity  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  cxpen- 
five  and  wasteful  process. 

Ploughing — 1^  well  performed  in  most  of  the  til- 
lage districts  of  the  county,  where  the  more  light  and 
improved  ploughs,  such  as  the  Northumberland, 
Jtotberham,    &Ct    are    employed ;     the    ploughmen 
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being  generally  pretty  expert  and  intelligent  in  their 
busine&s;  but  in  the  numerous  instances  where  Ihi 
licavy  awkward  ploughs  of  Ihe  county  are  in  use,  th 
contrary  is  almost  constantly  the  case,  the  work  bcin, 
often  much  baulked^  and  the  furrow  slices  badly  laid 
cither  standing  in  too  erect  positionsi  or  thrown  t 
much  over,  so  as  lo  become  nearly  quite  flat, 

Bci*idcs,  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  bestowed  oi 
the    number  of   plough ings  which   the   crops  to 
sown    ri^uirei    or    on  tlie  most  proper  seasons    fc 
executing  them.     It  is  quite  obvious,  that  by  properl 
regarding  the  particular  crop,  or  system  of  crops  for"^ 
"which  the  land   is  uudergoing   preparation,  a    consi 
derable  saving  both  in  labour  and  expense  may  often 
be  effected. 

Where  repeated  ploughings  are  requisite  in  the  p 
paration  of  land»  great  advantage  may  be  derived  froi 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  best  manner  of  performin 
them  with  regard  lo  depth  and  other  circumstances. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  deep  ploughing  is  better 
suited  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  in  general^ 
than  shallow  ploughing  5  yet  where  repeated  ploug 
ings  arc  requisite,  it  may  be  occasionally  beneficial 
bave  them  executed  at  difieritit  depths  ;  thus  wh 
three  or  more  are  requisite,  the  first,  or  first  and 
cond  may  be  light,  and  the  others  to  the  full  depi 
the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  working  the  sUca? 
well  down  in  such  primary  ploughings,  by  other 
suitable  tools,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  clean  by 
eradicating  the  weeds*  It  is  usual  lo  perform  the  ne 
ploughing,  which  ought  to  be  deep,  in  a  cross  dir< 
*ion  to  the  former,  but  this  should  never  be  done  c: 
ccpt  where  the  land  is  tolerably  dry,  and  the  weaib 
favourable^  as  much  mischief  not  tmfirequently  ai 
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by  stirring  the  ground  in  this  direction  Tibcn  it  is 
in  too  wet  a  state^  lliese  observations  are  parlicu* 
larly  applicable,  and  if  attended  io^  would  be  found 
very  Qseful,  in  Lancashire,  where  ploughing  is  im* 
perfeclly  or  injudiciously  performed,  principally  in  the 
respects  which  we  have  noticed •  In  all  these  plougli* 
ings  il  is  of  utility  to  have  the  furrow  iliccs  perfectly 
laid  over,  in  order  that  tliey  may  the  more  readily  be 
broken  down  and  reduced  into  a  fine  condition • 

The  fanners  of  this  county  generally  plough  from 
five  or  ^ix  to  seven  inches  deep.  A  mcxle  of  autumnal 
ploughing  in  the  stubble  lands  is  rather  common  in 
most  of  the  tillage  tracts,  which  is  that  of  passing  two 
or  more  bouts  on  each  of  the  ridges^  constantly  plao- 
ing  the  furrow  slices  in  an  almost  perfectly  flut  stale 
towards  the  main  furrows.  This,  I  understand^  keeps 
the  ridges  from  becoming  too  much  rounded,  or  too 
higb  in  the  middle,  and  may  probably  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  render  tbe  sides  o[  them  more  friable  and 
mellow. 

The  mode  of  ploughing  by  means  of  the  push  or 
breiist  plough,  is  likewise  practised  in  many  cases  on 
the  moss  lands,  and  as  a  preparation  for  early  potatoes 
on  the  sward.  In  the  latter  case  the  work  is  usually  per* 
formed  in  the  autumnal  season,  and  to  uo  great  depth* 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  counties,  which  have  not 
made  any  great  advances  in  the  improvement  of  their 
tillage  husbandry,  the  strength  of  team  employed  in 
ploughing,  or  breaking  up  and  preparing  their  lands, 
differs  greatly :  where  the  old  sorts  of  ploughs  still  con* 
tinue  to  be  in  use,  the  usual  number  of  horses  is  from 
three  to  five  in  the  deep  and  first  ploughings,  from  the 
state  of  sward,  and  seldom  less  than  three  in  the  after 
pkughings ;  tbe  horses  being  not  unfrequently  yoked 
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at  full  length.     Where,  however,  there  is  an  impro?ed 

I  tillage  system  and  better  ploughs,  seldom  more  thaa 

[twOy  or  at  most  three  horses  are  employed,  which  are 

I  yoked  tlouble,  or  one  pair  double  and  a  leader  before* 

I  n  the  old  mode  of  ploughing,  one  driver  Is  constantly 

required   to  each  team,  but  on  the   other  plan,  the 

[ploughman  performs  the  whole  by  means  of  whip^reins 

T^hich  reach  to  the  handles  of  the  plough.    Sometimes, 

however,  where  three  borse^te^ms  are  in  use,  a  boy  is 

[employed  to  drive  them* 

The  teams  for  plough  labour,  to  some  distance  round 
Mancliester,  consist  mostly  of  three  or  four  horses. 

Mr.  Paterson,  on  his  farm  close  to  the  town,  breaks 
up  the  land  with  three,  but  seldom  employs  more  than 
two  in  the  afler-ploughings.  The  soil  is  a  good  loam 
in  general,  but  in  some  phiccs  hus  a  stronger  quality. 

In  his  Chat  Moss  ituprovements,  which  are  now 
going  on  with  rapidity,  Mr.  Koscoe  ploughs  with  two 
horses  abreast  without  a  driver,  with  a  proper  moss- 
plough,  doing  the  work  welli  and  with  facility. 

And  at  AUerton^hall,  on  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred 
and  hfty  statute  acres,  eighty  of  which  are  in  the  statv 
of  tillage,  the  same  tntelligeot  gentleman  keeps  six. 
Iiorses,  which  form  three  teams,  thai  are  fed  with  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  cut  oats  per  week,  and  clover 
hay.  They  plough  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
each  per  day.  Some  parts  of  his  land  are  rather  thin 
on  a  rocky  bottom,  others  deeper  and  heavier. 

Some  farmers  in  the  same  district,  however,  employ 
stronger  teams>  and  think  their  lands  cannot  be  plough- 
ed in  a  proper  manner  without  them^  but  this  is  mere 
prejudice,  as  no  trials  have  been  made. 

On  the  large  farm  at  Scarisbrick-hall,  near  Orms- 
lurk,  the  late  Mr.  Ecclceton  yrm  m  the  practice  of 
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plooghtn^Witn  two-horse  teams  witliout  drivers,  only 
occasionally  em plo J  ing  three  on  his  more  strong  lands, 
for  breaking  them  up  mid  ploughing  deep.  Much 
of  his  land  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  but  there  are  other 
parts  more  heavy  and  tenacious* 

The  most  usual  teams  in  this  tract  of  country,  as  it 
spreads  out  towards  Croston,  Preston,  Chorleyj  Bol- 
ton, &c.  consist  of  three,  and  sometimes  four  horses, 
mbich  are  rarely  yoked  double.  In  the  strong  loams 
about  Hay  dock-lodge,  and  Newton,  as  well  as  those 
Bear  Preston,  and  some  other  places,  I  frequently  met 
with  four  horses  in  the  plough  teams,  which  appeared 

I  to  do  their  work  with  equal  or  more  labour  than  two- 
borse  teams  in  other  cases,  not  ploughing  more  than 
from  three-quarters  to  an  acre  in  the  day. 

At  Walton-hall,  Sir  Ilcnry  Hoghton  has  !iis  plough- 
ing well  executed,  and  without  ditliculty,  with  two 
horses  yoked  double,  and  Northumberland  ploughs* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn,  Mr-  Suddl 
and  Mr*  W.  Ficlden  employ  tha^^-horse  teams  in  ge- 
neral, the  land  being  more  atiffand  hilly*  Much  of  it 
is  only  just  bringing  into  cultivation.  They  com- 
monly perform  something  more  than  three-quarters  of 

I  ail  acre  in  the  day. 

At  Clayton-hall,  where  the  land  is  much  the  sam 
in  quality  and  situation,   Mr,  Grimshaw  Lomax  never 
requires  more  than  two  horses,  without  a  driver*     He 
is  convinced  that  he  can  plough  any  of  the  land  about 
bim  with   this  strength   of  team,  though  three  and 

I  four  horses  are  commonly  employed  lor  the  purpose  in 

I  other  places.     In  this  way  he  gets  excellent  green  and 

i  grain  crops. 

Wherever  plough-teams  are  kept  about  Preston,  they 
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^Beldom  or  never  consist  oflcs^iliaii  tliree  horses,  frc« 
qucritly  more* 

About  Clifton  and  Newton,  as  well  as  tha  nvliok' 
distance  to  Blackpool,  and  the  extreme  point  at  Ro$* 
sail,  by  Pilling,  to  beyond  Cockerfaaro,  I  often  noticed 
teams  of  four  horses  at  length. 

On  the  fine  farm  of  Bradkirk*ha1l,  belonging  to  Mr* 
Joseph   Hornby,  the  tenant  has  recourse  to  three  and 
foor-horse  teams>  thongh   most  of  Che  land  is  capablej 
of  being  ploughed  without  ditlculty  with  two* 

Upon  the  deep  heavy  bean-lands  in  the  vicinity  ^ 
Blspliam,  four  horses  are  commonly  considered  nee 
sary  to  open  them  to  a  sufficient  depth. 

In  summer  the  teara»horscs  are  turned  on  the  pa 
tures,  and   have  occasionally  provender  given   them  J 
but  in  the  winter,  until  the  commencement  of  ploughs 
time,  they  are  fed  with    bean*straw,  and  sometimes  i 
little  hay ;  and  during  seed-time^    hay  with  a  litli 
oats.     In  some  cases  about  12  quarts  of  oat^shelUnj 
and  beans  ground  together,,  are  given  daily. 

At  Nateby-hall,  on  a  farm  of  150  acres  of  seven 
yards  to  the  rod,  about  80  acres  of  which  are  und^ 
the  plough,  five  team*hors€s  are  kept,  fed  in  the  san 
manner. 

Upon  a  fine  farm  of  from  340  to  350  statute  acres, 
kept  in  his  own  possession,  about  140  being  in  tillagfl|H 
Mr.   Rigby    generally  employs    three    horses    in   hSF^ 
plough-tcnms,  but  in  some  cases  only  two.   The  horses 
arc  fed   with  chaff,  cut  straw,   carrots,  Swedish  tur- 
nips and  ground  corn.    They  have  as  much  of  the  cut 
straw  as  they  like,  with  15  lbs.  of  chopped  carrots  and 
tnrnips,  and  four  quarts  of  coars^e  ground   oats,  until 
January ;  but  atterwards,  when  in  full  work^  six  quarts 
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are  allowed  per  day :  from  March  io  llie  condasion  of 
Beed-time,  eight  quarts  wilh  t»ix  pounds  of  hay  at  oight, 
are  given.  By  tliis  mode  of  feeding,  the  aiuraala  are 
kept  in  excellent  condilton,  (much  better,  it  is  con* 
ceivcd  than  on  corn  and  fiay  alone),  and  do  their  work 
well. 

On  the  Leech-house  farm,  near  Colgate,  Mr<  Bians, 
an  intelligent  young  raan  who  has  just  entered  to  Jt, 
and  been  regularly  bred  to  farming,  finds  three  horses 
occasionally  necessary  in  breaking  up  from  ley,  though 
two,  without  a  driver,  is  the  strength  of  team  he  intends 
generally  to  "raploy. 

In  breaki-.g  up  the  stiflF  heavy  soiled  lands  on  Scot- 
fort  h  Moor,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the 
teams,  consisting  of  four  horses  and  two  men,  are  hired, 
they  usually  cost  from  25s.  to  305.  the  day,  and  fre- 
quently not  more  than  half  an  acre  is  ploughccL 

Mr.  GibsoUf  at  Quernmoor  Park,  keeps  in  his  owa 
bands  about  250  acres  of  land  of  the  customary  measure, 
66  of  which  are  under  the  plough.  The  soil  is  a  fri- 
able loam  and  huzel  mould,  inclining  to  peat-earUi 
in  some  places,  resting  ou  a  gravelly  bottom,  and 
occasionally  freestone* rock.  His  teams  are  usually  two 
horses  in  the  Nordinmbcrland  plough,  without  any 
driver  ;  he  very  seldum  makes  use  of  the  three,  except 
in  particular  cases. 

When  at  feain-labonr  eacli  horse  has  eight  quarts  of 
oats  per  day,  with  good  hay.  But  when  soiled  on 
green  food  they  have  no  corn.  Swedish  turnips  have 
been  tried  with  advantage;  but  ihe  usual  quantily  of 
corn  is  given  along  with  them.  They  make  the  hor3e*s 
coat  better,  and  are  excellent  where  the  ^\ind  is 
touched*  They  also  keep  them  cool  and  open  in  their 
bodies*     They  are  cut  by  a  slicer  into   square  pieces 
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before  they  are  given.     In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibson, 
this  root  is  cqoal^  if  not  superior  to  the  carrot,  fof« 
feeding  horses.  ^ 

On  the  different  tillage  farms  in  the  tract  of  land 
from  near  West-bank  fo  the  point  at  Sunderland, 
some  of  which  are  prettj  large,  three  and  four  horses 
teams  are  almost  constantly  employed.  The  goil  is 
dften  a  deep  rich  loam,  of  a  darki^lr  red  colour,  resting 
upon  an  open  ground  rock^  and  occasionally  inclined 
to  be  wet,  stiff,  and  heavy.  This  strength  of  te^ms 
is  also  in  use  on  the  farm  of  Mr,  Cottam,  near  O^c* 
cliffe,  and  those  of  Mr*  Bagot,  Mr.  Kitcheni  and  Mr. 
Mishiter*  at  Overton. 

About  Slyne  and  Bolton^  I  saw  four-horse  teams 
labouring  with  difficulty  among  couch-grass  and  other 
root'wcedsf  with  which,  in  many  places,  the  Innds 
are  quite  full,  having  never  been  cleared  by  proj 
tillage. 

Still  nearer  the  extremity  of  the  county,  as  about 
two  Kellets,  Carn  forth,  Wart  on,  &c.  tl»e  soil  becomes 
thinner,  lighter,  and  drier,  resting,  tor  the  roost  part, 
on  gravelly  or  limestone  substrata.  Here  three  hors^ 
with  a  driver,  mostly  form  tlie  plough-teams,  as  they 
did  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  very  few  farmers  hav* 
ing  attempted  to  lessen  the  expense  by  tlic  use  of  two 
without  a  driver.  The  land  would  seem,  however,  io^M 
admit  of  this  in  many  places* 

On  the  newly  enclosed  heathy  grounds  which  for* 
meirly  constituted  the  range  of  moors  towards  the 
east,  and  which  are  now  bringing  into  cultivation, 
strong  teams  of  three  and  four  horses  (especially 
the  hitter),  are  usually  employed  ia  first  breaking 
tbem  up.  ^M 

Aboui  Ulverstou^  where  the  land  is  billy,  three 
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\iorsfs  nrp  usually  cmplnyej  ns  plan ;]fl)*f earns,  anil 
maiiy  use  four,  and  fhiiik  ihey  cannot  ploti|ijh  will 
wifhout  them  ;  but  Mr*  Jtimes  Yarker  is  convincnl 
Ihnt  be  cfin  plon/rh  any  laiul  in  this  nei^hbourhotnl 
ivirh  fivo  horvesyokKl  douhh^,  without  a  driver,  in  Ihc 
Northuitilierl'ind  plongh :  and  after  pfoug^lun^  Flan* 
hill  by  Hiis  sfrrnf^th  of  team,  be  his  certainly  notbinj^ 
to  fear  in  other  placw.  His  brother  Mr.  John  Yiirkcr, 
on  a  farm  at  no  great  distonce,  which  he  is  brin^in^ 
into  cultivntion  from  (he  conditrfin  of  wnsle  Innd,  find* 
hr  can  plough  without  diihculty,  with  the  satne 
ifrcngth  of  tc^m  ;  but  prcfcis  (hrcc  horn's  at  first 
brefikinjv  up  (he  ij^round,  on  several  accounts, 

Mr.  Salf house  and  Mr,  J-  Uoa<},on  iheir  fitw  farms 
belonging  (o  Mr.  Brndyll,  commonly  plouj;h  wi(h 
three- horse  teams,  but  sometimes  with  two  for  partictt- 
kir  pnrposef}. 

51 1  Baycli/F,  Mr,  Goad  neve^  uses  fewer  than  three 
bontcs  in  hi«  plnn£;h*feams)  but  sometimes  more  in 
brmkinc  np  Mrfl'  land. 

At  f  iie!^s(on  Castle,  on  a  farm  of  three  handred  acres, 
130  of  which  arc  imdcr  the  plough,  Mr,  T,  Ormedy 
kivpa  eight  feam-horses  (or  (he  work  of  the  land; 
three  or  four  bi'ing  occasionally,  accord in;Lr  to  eircum- 
Mances,  emploved  as  a  plough-team  in  the  lull  ploittrh- 
inguy  with  a  driver;  but  in  the  stirrings,  two  wft fl- 
out any  driver  are  found  quite  ^sntllcient.  I  saw  two 
teams  of  this  description  en^ployed  in  the  same  lit  Id  m 
preparing  the  hind  (or  (urnipt^,  which  was  done  with 
great  facility  and  neatnes)«.  Nnrtliumbcrland  ploughs 
are  oKetl  in  both  cases,  but  in  the  latter  they  are  mailc 
Vf^ry  li;:ht. 

The  borates  are  usnally  turned  into  the  pastures  in  the 
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sunimer,  and  when  on  close  work  oats  are  given  themi 
but  he  has  this  summer  soiled  them  with  red  clover  ti 
the  house.  Tbey  have  hay  with  a  few  oats  in  (b 
winter  season. 

He  considers  the  expense  of  plon^hing  in  ^neral  t^ 
be  about  I6s.  the  statute  acre ;  and  that  of  stirriog  firon 
7f.to  10s. 

Mr.  Kawlinson^  of  North  End  in  the  Isle  of  Walney^ 
on  his  dcrji  strong  lands  raakea  use  of  four -horse  tea  tni 
ut  in  othrr  cnses  he  tliinks   Ihree  may  be  sufficient|| 
be  uses  this   strength    in  preparing  for  hts  green  ar 
other  crops,  where  several  ploughings  are  required. 

About  Bigger,  wbt*rc  the  soils  are  hiiM  stronger  andi 
heavier,  the  teams  generally  consist  of  four  stout 
horses. 


Harrowing- — ^There   is  nothing  particular  in   ll 
manner  of  performing  this  in   any  part  of  the  county  \ 
it  is  indeed  stddom  well  executeil,  except  in  putting  tl 
seed  into   the  ground,  as  the    harrows  proper  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  effectual  breaking  down,  cleaning  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  are  seldom  met  with.   Scarifien|H 
ficufflers,   &c.  arc  only  just  Ijeg inning  to  be  known  in 
the  district)   consequently  their  usrs»  applications  andi 
effects  in  working  tillage  lands  are  little  understood. 

Most  of  the  harrowing  which  is  performed  with  tl 
view  of  breaking  and  preparing  the  land,  is  effect 
by  a  large  harrow  of  the  old  square  form  ;  and  whc 
more  weight  is   found  necessary,  two  are  united 
chains,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  brake-harrow. 


Stale  Plotightd  ifl«d.— The    difference 
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Bowing  upon  a  Hale  furrow^  and  one  which  has  been 
more  recenlly  tomed  up,  docs  not  appear  to  have  yet 
much  engaged  Ihe  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this 
county,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  unusual  to 
bear  them  complain  of  their  lands^  in  particular  casesj 
having  too  light  a  bed  for  the  reception  of  different 
sorts  of  crops  :  on  the  lighter  and  more  porous  soils 
this  is  indeed  rather  a  common  complaint,  but  I  heard 
of  no  attempts  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  by  putting 
in  the  seed  on  a  stale  furrow.  The  general  mode  of 
obviating  it,  is  by  sowing  under  furrow.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that,  by  having  recourse  to  a 
stale  furrow  in  different  instances,  great  advantages 
might  be  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  particular  de- 
scriptions of  crops. 


Soarfwgt-^The  farmers  in  this  district  seem  in  ge- 
neral to  be  dispoBeil  to  put  in  most  of  their  spring 
crops  as  soon  as  possible  after  tjie  ground  lias  been 
ploughed  I — ^in  this  they  are  wilhout  doubt  right,  as  (he 
crops  in  tliis  manner  vegetate  in  the  most  speedy  and 
regular  manner. 

The  most  general  period  of  sowing  winter  wheats  is 
from  the  early  part  of  September  (o  the  latter  end  of 
the  following  month  j  and  for  sprmg-wheat  the  be- 
ginning of  March. 

The  common  sorfs  of  oats  are  usually  sown  in  the 
latter  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  the  following 
month  \  and  the  more  early  kinds  towards  the  end  of 
April  and  the  beginning  of  May, 

Barley  is  usually  put  into  (he  ground  in  April  and 
the  following  month;  and  bean ^  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  March*  Upon  the  moss  lands,  the  sowings  are 
often  performed  at  still  later   periods.     Late  sowing 
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seems  indeed  to  be  (oo  much  the  practice  in  most  parts 
of  I  he  dblrict. 

Seed. — Considerable  attention  is  bestowed  in  mcirrj 
places  in  cnllccting  f  he  best  and  most  perfeclly  ripeireil 
seeds;  butil  rarely  happens  that  sufficient  care  is  taken 
to  procure  (heni  from  such  sUuutions  as  are  more  enrly 
than  tl»ose  on  which  they  are  to  be  soun. 

lo  almost  every  part  of  this  county  a  full  qtiantitj 
of  seed  is  sown,  without  regard  to  tlie  quubtj  of  (he  soil, 
the  nature  of  the  crops,  or  the  stale  of  prffparation  in 
which  the  land  may  be* 

Steeps — ^are  almo^^t  general  throughout  the  county, 
esi)ccially  for  wheat ;  and  some  use  them  for  other 
soils  of  crops,  as  turnips,  &c-  They  mostly  consist  of 
asfronglye  or  brine,  with  qnick-lime  in  the  state  of 
fine  powder. 

Drilling — has  hitherto  been  very  little  employed  in 
white  crppjs,  though  it  is  occasionally  had  recourse  to 
in  raising  turnips,  beans,  &;c.  I  saw  it,  howe?er, 
practised  for  winter  barley  in  a  very  neat  manner  on 
several  acres,  upon  the  farm  of  the  late  Mr.  Eccleston 
at  Scarisbrick-hal),  and  heard  of  its  having  been  em- 
ployed at  I  ley  sham-hall  by  Mr.  Caton,  as  well  as  ia 
other  places,  on  small  portions  of  land  by  dii&rent 
spirited  individtuils. 

Some  experiments  ami  comparative  trials  made  bj 
Mr.  J.  Ball,  an  ingenious  and  attentive  farmer,  on  a 
farmatCatoUj  seem,  however^  to  sliow,  that  the  drill 
bubbandry  ft>r  grain,  may  bo  had  recourse  to  with  ad- 
vantage, where  the  drilling  is  performed  at  narrow 
distances* 

A  six 
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A  six  acre  field,  the  soil  of  ivhich  was  a  strongish 
dry  grtivMy  lo.im^  wfis  pn pared  and  sown  wild  bar* 
ley  in  April,  in  the  usual  manner  ;  except  two  ridges 
or  land*»  which  run  through  the  middle  of  il,  which 
were  kft,  after  being  cleaned  and  prepared  jn  cxuclly 
the  same  manner,  for  the  experiment,  Tht^e  were 
sown  a  few  days  after  the  seed  of  the  rest  of  the  Geld 
bad  been  put  in,  with  a  different  kind  of  barley,  one 
in  the  usual  broad-cast  meiliod,  and  the  other  in  the 
drill  manner:  the  former  having  i31b;?.  of  seed  allowed, 
and  being  kept  ch'an  afterwards  by  weeiling  in  the 
Uiual  way  ;  the  latter  IOU*s.  only,  being  drilled  in 
lows  at  ten  inches  aparl,  and  cleaned  by  hand-hoeing. 
Both  the  ridges  suca^eded  well,  and  ripened  In  a  very 
equal  ruanner.  Al  harveiit  time  they  were  both  reaped 
on  thebame  day  ;  atid  when  (be  quantilies  were  after- 
wards ascertained,  lite  braad*cast  ridge,  wldch  con- 
tained twelve  perches  and  twenty  yards,  produced  one 
bundred  and  sevcniy-four  pounds,  or  fuur  bushels  and 
a  half  ot  clean  kirley  ;  while  the  driUed  ridge,  which 
comprised  oidy  eleven  perches  and  thirty-seven  yards, 
atlurded  the  extraordinary  quaiitiJy  of  lliree  hundrtil 
and  twenty»four  poandi>,  or  six  buslieh  of  equally  gitod 
barley*  In  addition  to  this  great  superiority  in  the 
produce,  the  drilled  ridge,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
left  in  a  far  belter  state  for  the  reception  of  any  suc- 
ceeding crop  than  the  other. 

These  and  some  former  trials  in  the  same  way,  fulfj 
convinced  this  spirited  cultivator,  that  the  drdl  system, 
even  for  grain,  where  it  is  projMjily  attended  to  and 
managed,  will  answer;  and  lie  accordingly  sent  for  one 
of  M*Dougale's  fivc-rowcd  drill-macljines,  with  two  sets 
of  hoes,  which  lie  has  found  to  succeed  brn'ond  his 
U{H:ctations.  lie  immediately  iK^gan  preparing  a  no- 
li 3  thcr 
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thcr  piece  of  Ian  J  of  the  same  kind,  which  contnined  * 
two  acres  and  one  rood  customary  measure,  for  the  sam4 
sort  of  grain.     Tliis  ground   had  never  yiekleil  mor^l 
Ihtin  furty-five  buslirls  Ihe  acre.     The  drrUing  in  thitj 
case  was   begun    on    the   Jbt  of  May,   1805,  and  pcr«fl 
formed  at  one  foot  dis(ance  from  row  to  row.     On  ttic 
^hole  Bpace  of  ground  I  here  was  not  more  ihan  (iy$ 
Inishels  of  seed  drilled,  though  in  the  broad-cas(  plan 
it  is  usual  to  sow  nine  bushels  on  the  sainc  extent, 
that  nearly  one  half  the  quantity  of  seed  was  6aTeJJI| 
With  the   last  hoeing  of  the  crop,  white  clover  and 
trefoil  were  sown  as  pasture  grasses. 

This  piece  of  barley  went  on  wi4l  tlirough  the  whoh 
of  its  growth,  and  at  harvest  afforded  a  more  abttn 
dant  prtxluce  than  had  ever  been  known  on  such  landj 
as  when  reaped,  thrashed  out,  clear*ed,  and  measure 
the  yield    was   not   less  than  seventy-five  bushels  tl 
customary  acre ;  and  at  the  same   time  the   land   wa 
left  in  the  finest  state  possible  for  pasture,  under  whic 
management  it  has  since  continued. 

In   May   1806,  another   trial  was  made  on  a  piec 
of  land  of  five  customary  acres,  which  ha^l  been  pr 
pared  in  the  like  nianiKT,  and  the  whole  sown  at  thz 
season  with  pretty  njuch  the  same  quantity  of  seed 
acre  in   the  drill  method;  except  about  half  an  acre, 
wtitch  was  sown  and  managed  on  the  broiid-cast  plan, 
T  h  is  at  tern  pi  succeeded   eq  u  ally  ^c\\  w  i  I  h  the  ol  hers  j^ 
he  did  not,    however,  thrash  out  the  crops  himsclf|  tfl| 
consequence  of  his  leaving  the  farm,  but  sold  them 
upon  the  ground  for  nearly  seventeen  pounds  tlie  cuii 
Uimary  acre*     The  purchaser  assured    him   that  tfa 
broad-CRst  portion  did  not  aflford  much  more  than  one* 
liillf  the  quantity  of  the  drille<l,  breadlh  for  breadth. 
These  are  tbe  principal  triaU  that  have  been  made 
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by  this  iDdividyal,  and  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are 
^rtainly  favourable  to  tbe  drill  system j  though  the 
Tery  narrew  distances  of  sc'ven  and  nine  inches,  which 
are  commonly  supposed  the  most  beneficial  in  drilling 
for  grain,  seem  not  to  have  been  tried  in  any  of  the 


Horte  and  Hand^hoeing — in  the  cultivation  of 
green  orops,  have  lately  been  extensively  used,  but  not 
for  crops  of  whi(c  corn. 

Weeding-^h  preity  generally  practised  Ihroughout 
the  county  for  most  sorts  of  grain  crops,  and  occasion- 
ally likewise  for  those  of  the  green  kind.  A  strong  sort 
of  forceps  formed  of  wood  or  iron,  is  not  un frequently 
had  recourse  to  in  drawing  up  the  strong  weeds  ;  but 
4be  hand  is  made  use  of  in  removing  the  other  sorts. 

Rolling. — It  is  a  very  general  custom  in  jnost  parts 
of  this  connty^  especially  where  the  lands  are  inclined 
to  be  light Y  to  pass  a  fimall  stone  roller  over  them  at 
soon  as  the  seed  has  been  sown  and  harrowed  tn,,  which 
(hey  consider  in  many  cases  as  very  beneficiid  in  giving 
a  6rmer  bed  to  the  grain.  Rolling  is  also  used  for 
some  sorts  of  green  crops,  sown  in  the  broad-cast  me- 
thod ;  but  the  propriety  of  this  practice  may  perhaps 
be  questioned  J  except  in  particular  cases. 

Sinking  Furrows ^^^This  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable operation  is,  for  want  of  proper  imptemcnts, 
seldom  well  or  eOectually  performed*  As  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  draining  furrow  plough  ^  the  work  it 
usually  done  with  the  common  plough  j  but  the  fur- 
/ows  are  not,  in  general^  laid  out  or  stricken  in  the 
II 4  best 
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best  tlireclion,  or  made  sufficiently  deep  for  (liiScliaTgjc 
tlic  over  abuitdaiil  inoi&turc* 
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Ik  the  fine  extent  of  arable  laiul  wbich  sfrciches 
I  ween   the   Mersey   and  tlie  Ribble,  ilicre  t^eem^  to 
less  nf  the  fallow  system  than   in  any  of  the  mof 
northern  port  in  ns^  ye(  here  it  lii  occasionally  met  wichj 
and  the  farmers  contend,  that  in  many  places  they  can^ 
iu)i  ^'et  ^ood  crops  without  it. 

Near  Manchester,  Mr.  Paterson  formerly  made  i^real 
use  t»f  fallowing  ;   but  lately  he  has  laid  it  nearly  aside 
pu!li«|I   his   wheat    crops  in  after  potatoes,  uponone^^ 
and  s(»metifiies  iw**  plou^^hings*     Thii>  mode  he  finds 
to  answer  better  tlian  tallowing,   which  renderetl   Cho^ 
land  too  li«;h(. 

Al)out  Leigh,  where  the  soil  is  rather  strong,  faHaw- 
ing  as   a  preparation  for  wheat  is  common,  but  Mr* 
Ilod^kinM>n   supposes   the  quantity   of  it    might 
rnnch  h><ened  if  the  arable  husbandry  were  the  prin^l 
cipul  itbject. 

Upon  the  hea%'y  stiff  soils  about  Newton,  Haydock. 
lodge.  A.>litoni  &e.  fallowing  as  a  prr pa  ration  for 
ivhcat  is  deerae<l  necessary  every  tli ice  or  four  years, 
in  order  to  keep  their  lands  clean.  In  this  opinion 
fcevernl  farmers  agreed,  ami  Mr.  Claughkm  at  the 
Lodge  C4}nfirn»ei!  it.  This  i!>  not  extraordinary,  since 
l>e»i»sare«lnHist  invariably  cultivated  broad-cast,  with 
liitic  or  no  cleaning,  consequently  the  land  is  left  very 
foul. 

About  IVescot,  W  oolton,  and  &liU  nearer  the  bank* 
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<of  llie  river»  though  ^reen  cro[m  arc  there  rouch  more 
^ultivaU'tU  tallowing  t!>  t>till  employed;  but  at  Know&- 
ley*hall,  the  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby y  uot  so  much  as 
formerly. 

Around  Ormskifki  vihcro  the  land  is  lighter,  liftle 
/allow  is  iiu't  with.  Mr»  Ecclcston  approved  of  it  oc 
caiiioitully  on  some  of  the  heavy  lands,  as  the  faruicrs 
could  not  get  them  nell  into  a  clean  lllth  without 
it  i  but  he  rcprobutiHl  it  as  the  height  of  iully  on  the; 
aaiuly  &oils.  Clover  he  considered  in  these  cases  the 
best  preparation  for  ^\hea>,  on  one  clean  ploughing. 
It  is  slatci]  in  the  Old  Ifeport,  Iftat  ''  fuliowing  is 
supposed  by  many  a  good  preparation  for  wheat/' 
ivberc  *^  the  land  is  inclined  to  clay,  or  a  strong  na* 
tare  ;"  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  of  a  light  cpiality, 
such  as  hazel  luani,  .sand,  or  gravel,  thi^  is  liot  the 
mac;  here  the  farmer  should  *^  endeavour  to  come  at 
clover  roots  to  sow  nhcat  upon*'' 

There  b  much  dill'erence  of  opinion  among  the  far- 
mers of  this  district,  respecting  potatoes  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  wheal,  some  considering  them  as  superior 
ia  this  respect  to  other  crops,  where  well  managed,  in 
consequence  of  the  dung  which  they  require,  and  the 
clean  condition  in  which  they  leave  the  ground  5  wliilc 
others  think  that  thry  leave  tlie  land  too  light  and 
open  for  wheat,  especially  on  the  lighter  soils,  and 
Qa&ert  that  the succetiling  w1ie:it  crops  are  weak  and  ill* 
ted  ;  and  that  the  injurious  effects  of  two  such  exhaust* 
ipg  crops  in  succession,  are  visible  in  the  crops  whicli 
follow  for  some  years.  On  this  point  it  is  suggested 
in  the  Old  lieport,  that  at  the  tiuie  i(  was  dfiiwTi  up, 
Mr,  It.  Harper,  an  extensive  and  intelligent  farmer  at 
Bank-hfill,  near  Liverpool,  preferred  potatoc  Ian  J  for 
)ibcat,  to  that  from  which  a  crop  of  turnips  had  been 
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Mr.  Dixon,  (he  Lambs,  Mr.  Kirkby  at  llie  IlalU  and 
several  others,  but  some  aftht'm  tlrir^k,  thai  purhjps 
less  of  it  toigfat  Jo  if  they  could  otberwise  keep  the 
lands  clean. 

In  the  tract  to  the  norlh  of  the  Lutie,  us  well  as  14 
that  beyond  the  Sands,  fallows  are  also  pretty  coin 
moo,  c&pecially  asaprrpanition  for  wlirat  and  barley  j 
thi?y  arc  in  use  aboyt  Overton,  Miikllcton,  Ileyshar 
&c.  by  the  diffcrcnl  farmers  already  mrnliont'd,  and 
at  Slyne-hall,  BorwJck»hall,  Sand-side,  near  Wartonj 
&c.  These  drier  and  1  lighter  soils  cannot,  it  is  suj 
posed,  be  preserved  in  a  proper  clean  &iate  of  tilt) 
williout  having  recourse  to  Ihem  every  three  or  foul 
years.  Ilow  can  it  be  expected  that  they  shouldl 
while  cleaning  sraothering  green  crops  are  almost 
ivholly  uncultivated,  ajid  Ijeans  are  sown  broad-cast  j 
and  both,  where  they  are  grown,  uilhout  any  t^ort  ol 
cu  1 1  n re  after  wa  rdi>  ? 

Upon  Hic  fine  hazel  loams  to  the  north  of  the  Lan^ 
caster  Sands,  nakeil  or  sumnier- fallows  are  met  u  ill 
on   most    of   the   farms,  as    preparations    for    wheatg 
and  justified  on  the   same  grounds  as   those  alreadj 
noticed* 

They  are  employed  by  Mr.  Goad  on  ihe  stiff  clayejj 
loams  about  BaycUO,  wfiich  he  thirties  canuot  lie  gc 
into  proper  order  without  I  hem  ;  mid  (hry  are  vtry  ge»l 
neral  in  the  Isle  of  Walney,  where  the  soils  are  printj 
cipntly  of  a  sUtl'iieavy  nature. 

That  so  much  summer*  fa  Ho  wing  as  is  at  present 
idmost  every  whert^  practised,  is  ci^scntially  requisite  in 
the  luinbandry  of  this  counly,  ihosc  will  certaiidy  bo^ 
inclined  to  doubt,  who  have  seen  the  management  of 
oilier  well-farmed  districts;  and  in  litis  doubt  they 
wdl  beitlll  more  confirmed,  when  they  liiid  that  it  is 

only 
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only  in  parlicniar  cases  tlmt  any  tJiing  like  clean  fal- 
lows arc  met  wifli*  From  tlic  \%aiit  of  time,  inclination, 
and  proper  kiiuwledt^je  of  working  tlnm,  tlicy  arc  very 
commonly  left  in  sucb  a  foul  and  dirty  condition  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  (he  kingdom  \^ouId  be  deemed 
totally  unlit  for  any  kind  of  crops. 

Ill  mo&t  parts  of  the  countyitlie  fallow  lands  arc  not 
broken  up  at  a  huHicienlly  early  period  ;  and  dry  sea^ 
sons,  for  working  tliem  afterwards,  are  not  attended 
to  I  for  instead  of  plonglnng  tliem  over  in  tlic  autumn, 
that  they  may  have  tlie  full  action  of  the  frost,  this 
o[>eration  is  not  un frequently  deferred  till  late  in  the 
spring,  when  there  Is  nut  sutucient  time  tor  iheir  being 
wrought  in  a  proper  manner  at  their  difltrent  &»tirringsor 
cross*cuttings^  and  the  cross-plonghings  undoubtedly 
constitute  the  most  important  part  in  this  branch  ef 
husbandry;  and  k  side!?,  it  is  not  nnubual  to  work  them 
when  they  are  wet,  and  consequently  the  condition  of 
the  soil  h  rather  injured  than  bvnefited- 

The  number  of  pbingliings  in  fallowing,  flifirrs 
greatly  in  different  ca^<^,  but  in  general  from  three  to 
five  are  given.  In  the  !»outhern  and  northern  part«  of. 
the  county  fhey  seldom  exceed  three i  while  in  the 
midland  tract  rarely  Icwcr  than  four  or  tlve  are  given 
for  a  complete  tallow. 

The  general  iriierence  is,  that  fallows  in  this  county 
arc  eaj|ilirycd  frequently  on  soils  tluit  do  not  require 
them  at  all;  on  other  aoils,  of  a  stronger  description, 
more  frequently  than  is  necessarj' ;  aiul  almost  every 
where,  they  are  t:xecuted  in  a  very  slovenly  and  im* 
pi  r feet  manner. 
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SECT*   III^-^COUBSE    OP    CHOPS. 

With  respect  to  the  niodefi  of  cropping  cammonlj 
followed  in  the  sandy  and  light  loam  tract  (which  ifl 
respect  to  its  soil  and  situation,  is  unque&tionabljr  on 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  county),  there  is  scarcelj 
any  thing  to  admire.     There  is,  in  fact,  little  or  nH 
system  laid  down^  the  main   objects  of  the  commr 
farmers  being  potatoes  and  wheat,   with  as  little  inter 
vent  ion  of  other  crops  as   possible.     The   culture 
green  crops  in  courses  with  those  of  corn,  is  entirelj 
neglected,  except  in   particular  instances,    where   in 
proved  management  is  beginning  to  be  introduced. 

The  courses  of  crops  raost  usually  followed  on  thi 
rich  sandy  vegetable  loams  to  the  south  of  Manchestc 
and  for  some  distance  around  that  town,  arc^ 
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Or, 


1.  Potatoes, 
2*  Wheat, 

1.  Oats, 

2,  Potatoes, 


3,  Oats, 

4.  Clover, 

3.  Wheat, 

4.  Clover. 


Also  sometimes, 
1.  Fallow, 
S?.   Wheat, 


3.  Potatoes, 

4.  Barley,  or  oats  with  secdi 

They  then  break  up  again  for  oat-s  or  wheat,  and  pr 
ceed  on  the  same  plan. 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  could  support  the 
exhausting  tendency  of  such  modes  of  cropping,  but 
the  uncommon  richness  and  fertUify  of  Ihc  lands,  and 
theii  contiguity  to  the  manure  of  a  very  large  town. 

The 
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gresd  defect  here,  is  the  want  of  turnip  and  other 
green  crops »  uny  of  which  may  lie  grown  between 
ihose  of  the  grain  and  other  exhausting  kinds. 

Mr.  Paterson  at  the  Bridgwater  Inn,  generally  pur- 
sues the  rotation  of  oals,  potatoes,  wlieat ;  but  occa- 
sionally fallow,  wheat,  potatoes,  rarely,  if  ever,  pro- 
ceeding further  with  another  grain  crop;  as  he  lias 
great  command  of  roanure,  he  can  luaimge  tlib  severe 
cx^urse. 

On  the  fine  deep  land  about  Strctford  the  general 
course  is,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  with  clover  seed; 
but  very  seldom  l>arley.  Any  sorts  of  crops  may 
tiowever  be  grown  on  such  excellent  soil,  thougli  the 
aim  of  the  farmers  is  principally  these  and  garden 
crops. 

About  Barton  on  Irwell,  Worsley^  and  Irlam, 
quite  to  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  a  similar  method  of 
cropping  is  pretty  much  followed. 

Nearer  Warrington  and  about  Win  wick,  wherever 
grain  is  grown,  the  rotation  generally  commences  by 
breaking  up  for  either  oals  or  potatoes  in  this  way, 


Oats, 
Fallow, 

J.  Potatoes, 
2.  Wheat, 


3.  Wheat, 

4.  Barley,  with  clover  seed. 

3.  Oats, 

4.  Clover. 


They  then  proceed  in  the  same  manner  again,  only 
leaving  the  land  one  or  at  most  two  3  eitrs  in  the  state 
of  grass.  Such  courses  are  certainly  much  too  severe. 
Why  not  introduce  turnips,  carrots,  or  other  similar 
crops,  for  which  the  soil  ib  admirably  suited^  between 

those 
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tliose  of  (be  grain  ?  By  this  means  much  advanfagif 
vonld  be  gained,  and  the  ground  left  in  far  better 
condition « 

The  culture  of  garden  crops,  such  as  early  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  &c.  is  also  here  much  attended  to  for 
sale  in  the  Manchester  markef,  great  profits  beinsf 
often  derived  from  them  in  favourable  seasons.  . 

All  around  Allerton,  Gnrston,  and  the  iv hole  of  the 
extent  to  the  borders  of  the  river,  in  difTerent  direc- 
tions, green  crops  are  found  to  enter  more  commonly 
into  the  courses  with  grain,  and  cunsequcntly  a  b(*tter 
husbandry  is  pursued. 

At  Allerton-hall,  Mr.  Roscoe  grows  tnrnips  to  a  copi* 
siderable  extent,  both  common  and  Swedish,  wiib 
tares,  rape,  cabbnges^,  &c.  in  some\ihat  (he  following 
courses  : 

J.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

"2.  Oats,  4.  Wheat. 

Or, 

J.  Swedish  tnrnips,        4.   Whtat, 
2.  Oats  or  barley,  5.  Winter  tares, 

.'i.  Clover,  n.own  once 
and  led, 

Where  the  turnij:s  fail,  xi\\)c  U  siibslKufed,  as  a  !>he#»p 
feei!,  <o  be  eaten  o(]' tipon  (he  lantl  in  autumn  and  in 
winiir. 

Clover  crops  may  be  supposed  by  some  fo  recur  too 
often,  but  they  are  here  certain  crops;  and  wiurecer* 
tain,  excellent  preparation  for  almost  every  other  crop. 

At  Garslon,  Mr.  I.ightbody  grows  ei/:h(  or  ten  arri§ 
of  winter  and  spring  tarts,   with  twelve  or  fifteen  acni 

of 
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rof  S#eclisfa  turnips.  lie  has  also  occasionally  tc^ 
course  to  beaa  and  pea  crops,  and  raises  good  cab-* 
bages  for  winter  coDsumplion. 

Mr,  Robinson  follows  still  more  extensively  tlic  turnip 
eystcni,  raising  more  than  50  acres  of  the  different 
§or ts,  for  sheep  food  and  other  purposes* 

In  the  neigblK»urhood  of  Prescotj  fallow^  potatoes, 

and  broad  clover,  form  the   principal  and  most  usual 

preparations  for  wheat,  green  crops  of  any  kind  being 

*  Tcry  little  attended  to.     They,  howe?er,  occasionally 

bgrow  turnip  in   rotation  with  grain  at  KnowUey-hall^ 

nd  find  much  benefit  from  it. 

About  Newton,  Ifaydock,  Ashton,and  other  neigh- 

[bouring  places,  wliere  the  soils  are  for  the  mi)st  part  a 

|tenacious  loam,  in  some  instances  deep,  but  in  others 

ihini  on  a  bottom  of  clay  and  frcrstoue  rock,  the  usual 

I  rotations  are, 


1,  Oals,  S.  Barley, 

8.  Wheat,  4.  Clover, 

And, 

L  Clover, 
2.  Wheat, 

Also  occasionally, 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 
3*  Ucans,  some  adding, 


3.  Oats  or  barley, 

4.  Beans,  broad^cast. 


4.  Oats  or  barley,  with 
seeds. 


But  beans  are  here  extremely  liable  to  be  destroyed 
hy  the  fly»  probibly  from  the  close  manner  of  grow- 
ing them,  amt  the  want  of  clean  culture  in  iheir 
early  state.  Thej  ar^e  even  sometimes  grown  in  a 
aiovenfy  mixture  with  pease*  Lately  thcise  crops  have, 
i.A»c*J  »  however. 
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flow  ever,  been  less  frequently  grown  than  formerly, 
account  of  their  destruction  by  the  fly. 

The  bad  husbandry  and  prejudtciat  effects  of  suci 
courses  are  very   glaring.     What  is  there  to  prevent 
lurnipSy  tareS|  &c»  from  being  introduced  as  prepar 
lory  to  grain,  or  the  culture  of  beans  in  drills  as  a  pre 
paralion  for  wheat?    The  land  is  in  general  well  suite 
to  them,  and  without  their  aid  nothing  can  counter 
the  deteriorating  consequences  of  such  modes  of  croj 
ping. 

But  CTen  under  these  unfavourable  courses,  the  pro 
duce  IB  stated  to  t>e|  in  wheat  from  ten  to  fifteen  loads 
in  oats  from  eight  to  fen  loads,  and  in  barley  froii 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  measures^  which  are  prett] 
sure  proofs  of  the  natural  good  qualities  of  the  landi 
and  of  what  they  are  capable  of  under  good  mail 
luent. 

About  the  two  Hultons,  Chowbent,  Leigh,  &c 
w  here  the  soils  are  still  more  stiff  and  heavy,  but  wher 
the  farms  are  generally  small,  and  under  very  mega«i 
lar  management,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  being  mucll 
more  the  object  than  grain ^  the  courses  of  crops  ar 
mostly, 


L  Oats, 

2,  Potatoes, 

Or, 

1.  Potatoes, 

12.  Oats  with  soeds^ 

AIbo  frequently, 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 


3*  Wheat, 

4*  Beans,  broad-cast* 

3,  Clover, 
4-  Wheat. 

3.  Beans,  as  before,  but  of- 
ten oats.  d 


And  it  is  not  unusual  in  many  places  to  take,  aflc 
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the  beans,  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley^  but  commonly  the 
former,  whicli  is  severe  work  for  the  land  :  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  notion  liere,  or  scarcely  indeed  in  any 
part  of  the  county,  of  making  drilled  bcrins  the  prepA- 
ration  for  wheat,  though  this  would  lead  to  a  far  better 
arrangement  of  crops,  affiird  much  greater  produce, 
and  considerably  abridge  the  frequency  of  fallowing* 

To  the  cast  of  Manchester  there  is  but  little  land 
under  the  plough  ;  milk,  butter,  and  a  few  garden  ve- 
getables being  the  more  immediate  objects*  In  the 
iteighbourhoods  of  OkVham,  Royton,  Rochdale,  Mid- 
dleton,  Bury,  Bolton,  &c.  wherever  grain  is  grown, 
it  is  most  commonly  in  the  course  of  oats,  potatoes, 
wheat ;  beans,  barley,  and  clover,  being  very  little 
attended  to  in  these  places :  and  the  oat-crop  is  not 
unfrettuently  repeated  for  one,  two,  and  sometimes  a 
greater  number  of  years.  Thfs  is  a  most  w  ret  died  ma* 
nagenient  itideed,  and  deservedly  to  be  reprobaleil. 

To  the  west  of  Bolton,  about  Wigan,  Writington, 
Up»Holland,  &c.  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
land  is  in  tillage }  but  in  nearly  the  whole  space 
from  the  latter  of  these  places  to  the  batiks  of  the 
ica,  there  ie  a  pretty  large  extent  of  ground  under 
the  plough,  in  all  the  distance  from  near  the  large  town 
[  of  Liverpool,  by  Ormskirk  and  Kutford,  to  beyond 

Tarh;ton-l>ridgei  this  being  one  of  the  principal  po- 
I  tatoe  tracts  of  the  county. 

I  The   soils  in  most  of  this  extent  are  either  sandy 

I  loams  of  greater  or  less   degrees  of  tenacity,  or  pealy 

i^  vegetable  loams,  occasionally  much  intermixed  with 

^^    sand  resting  on  a  strongish  clayey  or  marly  bottom,  and 
^H     commonly  of  a  good  depth. 
^M        The  courses  arc  here  somcwh^it  variout,  in  general, 
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no  regular 

sljifls  being 

pmctised.     It  is  not  unusual  (a 

have, 

Potalo(?», 

Clover, 

*  Wbcat, 

Wheat* 

Oats, 

And, 

M 

Clover, 

Wheat,                 ^ 

Oats, 

OaU*                      H 

Potatoes, 

■ 

I 


I  But  Ihe  clover  is  often  omitteJ,  and  the  course  is  ) 
.more  scourging;  being  either  potatoes,   wheat,  oats; 
I  or  oaf s,  potatoes,  nheat* 

On  the  stronger  descriptions  of  (hr."se  soils  they  have 
ah*o,  fallow,  uheat,  oats  with  seeds,  or  winter  barlej; 
and  near  the  sea-coast,  fallow,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats; 
fallow,  wbeat,  barley  with  red  clover-seed,  for  one 
I  year;  and  thrn  begin  again  with  wheat  ox  oats,  ac« 
cording  to  circumstances. 

At  Scarisbrick-hall,  the  late  Mr.  Eccleston,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  cnltivating  turnips,  cabbages, 
*  and   othiT  green  crops  alternately  with  grain,  found 
j  the     courses  to  answer  extremely  well  on  the  different 
I  •oils  on  his  farm  ;  on  the  lighter  descriptions  turnips,, 
barley,  clover,  wheat ;  and  potatoes,  wheat,  turnips^J 
winter  barley.     This  last  he  found  very  productive  OQj 
bis  land,  and  highly  advantageous  in  malting,  goings] 
much  farther  than  the  common  barley,  and  afford ingj 
belter  beer : — On  the  stronger  soils,  oats  or  cabbagrsg 
barley,  clover,  wheat,    beans,    or  Swedi&h   turnips;^ 
and  fallow,  wheal,  turnips,    barley,   cabbages.     The 
introduclion  of  drilled   beans  and   tares,  would    here" 
e&ct  a  very  beneficial  change,  without  materially  de« 
ranging  the  system  nhich  has  been  adopted.  ill 

Upon 
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Upon  the  fine  sandy  alluvial  loams  about  Croston, 
formed  by  the  river  Yarrow,  and  near  Hotfon,  Ley- 
land»  Chorley,  &c.  where  the  soil  is  loamy  and  dry, 
tlie  usual  courses  are, 

Oats,  Wheats 

Potatoes,  Clover. 


And, 


Fallow,  Potatoes, 

Wheat,  Oats,  witli  clover  seed. 


The  latter  of  these  chiefly  on  the  stiff  loams.  Beans 
^re,  in  some  instances,  substituted  in  the  place  of 
clover,  but  always  broad-€ast,  and  after  the  wheat, 
Biever  as  a  preparation  for  it,  which  is  the  material 
yoinl  on  such  strong  soils. 

Potatoes  of  the  early  and  other  kinds  are  largely  cul- 
livated  in  some  of  the  above  places,  the  former  mostly 
in  beds.  This  is  very  much  the  case  on  Croston  Moss, 
and  all  the  way  to  Rufford,  and  beyond. 

At  Cfaorley-hall,  Mr.  Crompton  grows  annuallj 
about  five  acres  of  common  turnips  in  rotation  with 
corn,  and  finds  great  benefit  from  them  as  a  prepara* 
lion  for  his  other  crops:  he  follows  the  poia toe  hus- 
bandry nearly  to  the  same  extent* 

At  Walton-hall,  Sir  H.  Hoghton  has  also  been  lately 
in  the  practice  of  growing  turnip  and  some  other  green 
crops  in  rotation  with  grain,  to  considerable  ad  van* 
tagej  but  is  at  present  declining  the  tillage  system,  as 
grazing  in  his  situation  is  found  to  pay  better,  and  to 
be  attended  with  far  less  trouble. 

The  following  courses  are  pursued  with  the  view  of 
foiling  cows  and  horses  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  com- 
pany who  carry  on  the  extensive  calico-printing  esta- 
blishment at  Bannister-hall,  under  the  direction  of 

s3  Charles 
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[Charles  Swainson,  F^q.  and  in  orclc*r  to  supply  iirilk| 
[for  the  families  of  their  labourers,  and  provide  ihc  [ 
liner  of  the  cows  for  Iheir  works. 
*'  They  have  seven  fields,  which  they  purpose  a ppro-^ 
priatin^  to  the  soiling  of  cattle,  and  the  occasional 
growth  of  grail)  crops,  which  cont:iin  of  tlie  custom- 
ary measure  of  the  naghbourliood,  16  acres  and  331 
iperchesj  and  which,  from  the  experience  they  have] 
[liad  of  former  years,  they  are  induced  to  submit  to  the] 
I  following  management  and  succession  of  crops, 
**  First  year,  barley,  after  twice  ploughing. 
**  Second,  clover,  manured  after  the  sect »nd  mow inu«!| 
**  Third,  clover,  ploughed  once,  and  sown  willij 
winter  tales,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Augu&t. 

**  Fourth,  winter-tares,    to  be  mown   early  in  Jul/i] 
Qnd  Ihc  land  then   ploughed  at  least  three  times,  pre 
paratory  to  its  being  sown  with  wheat. 

"  Fifth,  wheat,  to  be  sown  with  clover*secd  in  tbj 
month  of  Aprd, 

^^  Sixth,  clover,  to  be  manured  after  the  second  inovvw 
ing* 

**  Seventh,  clover,  the  land  fo  be  laid  up  in  ridges e 
Ihc  conclusion  of  the  year,  preparatory  to  its  beinj 
twice  ploughed,  and  sown  with  barley  in  the  cnsuinj 
spring.'* 

Mr.  Swatnson  afterwards  suggestetl,  that  **  ther 
might  be  one  objection  to  the  succession  of  crops  whicl 
bave  been  mentioned  above f  but  wliich  did  not  occui 
to  him  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  at  then 
^orks|  which  is,  that  there  may  be  a  want  of  greed 
food  during  tlie  interval  betwixt  the  mowing  of  ihi 
(wo  crops  of  clover*  Tfie  cxjjerience  of  the  preseni 
year  will|  however,  convince  him  whether  the  secon 
prop  of  cloyer  will  be  ready  sufficiently  early  or  notT 
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fn  case  they  slioQld  not,  they  must  introdoce  iota 
their  system  a  crop  of  spring-tares  or  vetcbes,  and 
be  induced  to  try  one  of  the  following  sticccssioos  of 
crops  £ 


First  year  barley, 
Second,    clover, 
Third,  clover, 
Fourth,  >v inter-tares^ 

Or, 

First  year  barley, 
Second,  clover, 
Third,  spring-tares, 
Fourth,  winter* tares, 


Fifth  year  wbeaty 
Sixth,  clover, 
Seventh,  spring- tares; 


Fifth  year  wheat, 
Sixth,  clover. 
Seventh,  clover* 


**  Altliongh,  from  theexpericnce  of  former  years,  tt^ 
mre  convinced  tliat  no  green  food  is  so  productive  of 
milk  and  butter  as  winter  or  spring-tares  or  vetches, 
jet  they  are  led  to  conceive  that  clover  is  a  much  more 
profitable  crop  than  spring-tares.  Spring-tares  or 
vetches  require  seed,  and  preparatory  ploughing  for 
each  crop,  and  whatever  pains  are  Uiken  to  have  a  re» 
^ular  succession  of  crops,  still  a  great  waste  unavoid^ 
ably  occurs^  from  some  of  the  crops  being  too  young, 
and  others  too  much  decayed,  for  the  purpose  of 
soiling. 

**  Clover,  however,  requires. no  preparatory  plough • 
ing,  being  sown  with  the  grain;  the  seed  which  is  first 
sown,  serves  for  two  years;  in  each  year  there  are  at 
least  two  crops,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  land  may 
be  afterwards  pastured,  there  being  no  waste  from  the 
^crops  being  in  a  decayed  state/' 

li  is  fiulhei  stated  by  the  above  intelligent  gentle- 
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man,  that  the  quantity  of  land  every  yea?  und« 
j^feen  crops,  will  be  twelve  an<t  a  half  customary 
iicres,  which  under  Iheir  present  system  ViiXl  be 
much  aiare  tliaii  ac]ec|tiate  to  the  support  of  theil 
jircsent  stock  of  animals,  which  conntists  of  twenty* 
five  milch  coYibf  and  t^ix  horses  during  the  sumiuc 
eeason. 

Under  this  manai^nient ,  therefore,  twelve  acres  and  \ 
half  fidly  Eupjiort  more  than  thirty  head  of  cuttle 
nearly  half  Hie  year,  which  in  ihc  ordinary  methc 
^vould  demand  more  than  doufile  the  extent ^  and  nc 
be  kept  in  half  the  condition  ;  which  is  strongly  ill 
favour  of  the  advantage  of  iht^  practice.  And  it  nil 
appear  still  more  iK^neficial,  when  it  i&  found  that  on 
nian  is  capable  of  ptTforuiing  the  whole  of  ihc  bii<;ines«p| 
in  so  tar  as  relatei  to  the  cutting',  convc}  ing,  cleaning 
•^nd  foddering  the  animals,  which  are  the  materia 
object  of  the  system*  On  pressing  the  point  of  onj 
i  ijian  being  able  to  manage  the  work  for  such  a  nnml: 
pf  calllr,  Mr»  Sviainson's  answer  was,  '*  if  requisit 
I  .))e  might  attend  (o  a  greater  number."  This  wetgli 
powerfully  agains^t  the  objection  which  has  Iwt^n  tnadi 
to  the  practice^  on  the  ground  of  iu  requiring  so  muct 
labour  and  trouble. 

At  Samelsbury,  on  the  fine  land  of  the  Tale  of  thi 
Ribble,  Mr.  Hrirpt-r  is  introducing  several  sorts 
^rccn  and  root  cruris  into  courses  with  grain  ;  and  h;j 
not  the  least  doubt  pf  their  improving  his  farm  vcrj 
luuch. 

More  to  the  east  of  tlie  county,  both  northward  and 
^outhwardf  no  kind  of  green  crops  is  ever  grown,  bii{ 
broad  clover,  except  in  particular  instances  where  tbd 
injproved  husbandry  is  practised.  *'  Oats  are  unH 
f  crsally  sown  for  ^cars  to^ctber^  except  this  chain 
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bfoken  occasionally  by  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  after- 
wards wheat,  or  wheat  on  a  summer-fallow."  In  some 
cases  marl  is  a|^ plied  OTcr  the  sward,  sometime  before 
the  ground  h  broken  up  for  the  oats. 

The  general  courses,  in  this  vast  extent  of  land, 
varying  in  qnaltty  in  a  very  great  degree,  are  oata 
for  1,  ^,  3,  and  often  a  greater  number  of  5 cars  ;  then 
potatoes  or  fallow  for  wheat,  after  which  oats  again » 
with  or  without  seeds  I  in  the  latter  case  the  lauds  are 
left  to  sward  themtelvcs. 

About  Ila^lenden  it  is  a  common  practice  to  divide 
the  tillage  iands  Into  four  shifts,  ploughing  one  of 
them  annually,  and  mowing  it  with  oats,  leaving  it  after- 
wards to  form  a  natural  sward.  About  Colne  also,  the 
same  practice  prevails,  and  it  is  met  with  occasionally 
in  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  ;  being 
probably  the  mode  of  cropping  whicii  succeeded  the 
first  clearing  of  the  lands  from  their  natural  state. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  Fielden,  near  Blackburn, 
ftats,  wheat,  and  a  few  green  crops  are  chiefly  raised, 
the  proiluce  in  oats  being  usually  from  about  six  to 
«ight  loads  of  meal  on  the  acre  ;  and  that  uf  wheat 
irom  about  six  to  twelve  windles. 

About  the  Uarwoods  llicrc  arc  scarcely  any  green 
crops  grown,  exct?pt  clover,  which  every  where  e^uc- 
€Ked9  well.  The  fine  farms  of  Sir  Thomas  Ilesketh 
have  not  perhaps  a  field  under  such  crops,  though  the 
sod  there  as  well  as  about  Rlackburn,  aiid  other  neigh* 
bouring  places,  is  favourable  to  their  growth. 

At  Great  Harwood  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton  sows  oats, 
with  grass-seeds,  on  bis  glebe  lands  after  breaking  them 
well  down  by  repeated  plougliings  and  harrowiugs, 
with  a  view  io  permanent  grass.  Mr.  Barton  is  well 
fOfivinced  that  most  of  the  I^mds  in  his  neighbourhood 

might 
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nii^ht  be  greatly  improved  by  proper  tillage,  and  the 
growth  of  green  crops  in  rotation  with  grain.  The 
live  stock,  at  present  very  indifferent,  would  also  bo 
mucli  improved  ;  one  objection,  however,  is  made  here 
to  the  growth  of  turnips,  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  manufacturing  labourers.  If  such 
crop*}  were  common,  this  £ort  of  pilfering  would  pro* 
bably  soon  be  at  an  end. 

About  WhiiUey  the  land  is  mostly  in  grass,  and  only 
a  little  oats  and  wheat,  with  very  few  green  cropf, 
grown.  But  at  Standon,  Mr»  AspinallcuUivates  lx>th 
the  Swedish  and  common  turnip,  and  gets  exccUetil 
crops  of  each. 

Around  Clitheroe,  where  the  land  is  of  the  ioaiDj 
kind,  often  liglit  and  friable,  un  a  limeiitone  tulMtm- 
turn,  (he  method  of  cropping  is,  first,  breaking  up  for 
oats;  the^'cond  year  oats,  iben  fallow  for  wheat,  after 
which  beans  broad*cast,  where  the  &otl  is  strong;  but 
under  other  circumstances,  barley  with  clover  scrds^ 
or  more  tVeqiicntly  the  clover  is  sown  over  the  wheal 
in  the  spring,  and  after  bdng  once  mown  and  fed, 
broken  up  again  for  oats,  and  the  rotation  renewed. 
The  want  of  anietiorating  crops  on  such  a  soil  is  sadly 
to  be  deplored,  but  turnips  cannot  be  grown,  because 
the  labourers  from  the  manufactories  steal  them,  and 
break  dtiwn  all  the  fences*  This  idle  objectioa  mm 
have  already  lind  occasion  to  notice. 

The  princi^ud  arable  district  of  the  county  consiite 
of  strong  loamy  soil,  and  comprehends  the  tract  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Filde.  It  ie  stated  in  the  Original 
Report,  that  the  soil  in  this  ^ne  tract  ^'  has  been  still 
worse  abused*'  than  in  that  which  has  boco  just  under 
consideration*  '^  Certain  fields  have  been  kept  under 
cultivation^  it  ta  asserted,  for  more  than  a  century^ 

witlioui 


,  ^ittiout  intermission,  under  the  following  rotation : — 
[cLfter  marl,  two  or  three  jears  oats ;  beans  or  barley 
[each  one  year.  If  beans,  barley  tbe  year  after  ;  but 
]if  barley,  then  beans;  and  this  alternate  chancre  of 
|i>ean5  and  barley  continued  for  some  years.  Tbe  eighth 
[year  from  the  first  marling  is  generally  reckoned  a 
[period  from  which  the  land  is  upon  the  decline,  and 
complete  summer-fallow  is  given,  and  some  till  (aa 
[it  is  called — a  compost  of  earth  and  lime  mixed,  or 
lyard-dung,  muscles,  &c.)  is  added,  upon  which  wheat; 
[lUCeT  the  wheat  two  crops  are  taken,  one  either  of  oats 
beane,  and  another  of  barley;  and  then  anotlier 
FfiiUow,  with  the  addition  of  till^  and  two  more  cr^ps 
I  of  grain,  as  abo?e  specified:  and  the  practice,  it  is 
«aid,  may  be  advantageously  fallowed  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  but  is  often  continued  much  longer.*' 

On  this  practice  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  :  the 

I  effects  whtcli  must  necessarily  be  produced  by  such 

ilreadful   mismanagement,  are  too  evident  to  require 

any  explanation  ;  yet  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  no 

[very  great  improvements  have  since  been  made  on  the 

)Ian,  as  almost  every  where  barbarous  courses  of  grain 

rops,  in  succession,  are  to  be  met  with,  and  amelio- 

iting  crops  of  the  green  kind  are  but  little  attended 

even  at  this  period. 

Very  little  tillage  husbandry  is  carried  on  in  any 

lirection    from    Preston   for  several   miles,    the   land 

ing  chiefly  under  grass;  but  it  begins  to  be  practij^d 

in  some  degree,  in  coimection   with  the  dairy  system, 

ibout  Ribchester,  Stonyhurst,  Chipping,  Gaasnargh| 

[and  Inglewhite;  there  i«,  however,  very  seldom  any 

regular  system,  except  the  worst  of  all,  viz.  a  constant 

[succession  of  grain  crops. 

The  crops  generally  grown  are  oats ;  but  below  the 

town 
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town  of  Ribcbester,  and  in  the  valley  of  Chipping, 
little  wheat  and  barley  is  also  raised,  but  no  grc 
cropS|  only  a  little  clover,  badly  managed. 

The  higher,  or  what  they  term  the ^rm  larii 
appropriated  to  the  raking  of  oats,  wheat,  and  occa* 
stonatly  beans,  but  sometimes  only  the  two  latter:^ 
after  liming,  they  take,  first,  oats  for  one  or  two  years, 
often  more,  then  fallow  for  wheat,  after  which  beans, 
then  fallow  again  for  wheat,  &€•  Bnt  upon  the  still 
higher  land,  which  is  frequently  more  light,  and 
sometimes  inclined  to  peat,  intermixed  with  a  sandy 
loam,  the  chief  crop  grown,  where  lime  has  been  ap* 
plied,  is  oats  ;  commonly  taking  several  crops  in  suc- 
cession, as  three,  four,  five,  and  even  more,  leaving  it 
then  to  grass  of  its  own  accord. 

All  the  fine  farms  of  Mr,  Cross,  and  other  tndivi* 
duals  near  the  banks  of  the  Ribble,  are  probably  ca« 
pable  of  being  raised  to  nearly  double  their  present 
value  by  a  little  more  draining,  (he  judicious  use  of 
the  mixed  husbandry,  and  occasionally  laying  thcn^i 
down  to  grass  for  a  few  years*  ^H 

The  tillage  land  of  the  large  farm  belonging  to  the 
college  at  Sfonyhurst,  is  divided  into  the  firm  whc 
lands,  nearly  rising  from  the  north  border  of  the  Rifc 
ble;  these  are  cntttvated  in  a  five^course  shift;   la 
turnips;    9d,  barley;  3d,  clover,  mown   twice;  4tl 
drilled  beans,  with  a  little  manure;  5th,  wheat;  an 
Ihe  more  elevated  grounds^  which  are  managed  undif 
oats,  roots,  and  green  crops,  partly  in  this  way:  br 
up  Isf,  for  oats;  2d,  potatoes;  3d,  lares,  cabbages,^ 
rape,  or  turnips;  4th,  barley,  with  seeds  for  soiling: 
and  on  the  high,   coarse,  moist,  rushy  land,  after 
draining  and  liming  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  scoiiH 
w indies  to  the  customary  acre,  the  ground  is  brokcit^^ 
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up  for  oats,  thim  left  (or  a  year  or  two  fo  rot  tlie  tougl: 
^jjine;  after  which  another  crop  of  oats  is  taken,  and 
c*lher  crops,  according  to  circumstances;  three  plough- 
i  r]g8  being  usual  for  a  liming. 

A  better  mode  in  this  lajit  case  would  probably  be, 
^^  pare  the  sward  tliinly  by  means  of  a  proper  ptoiigh| 
fc^urning  the  turfy  material  ia  a  light,  close,  smo- 
•-licring  manner ;  then  spreading  the  ashes  evenly  over 
•^  fte  surface,  putting  in  a  crop  of  turnips^  either  by 
iiarrowing  alone^  or  a  very  slight  plougliing,  accord- 
^fi^ng  as  circumstances  may  direct.  By  this  means  a 
-^ropof  turnips  might  be  procured  the  first  year,  and 
-mother  proper  crops  woidd  succeed,  without  the  loss  of  a 
^^hole  year,  as  in  the  usual  method. 

To  the  west,  as  we  approach  the  Filde  district,  a  fine 
^rain  tract  takes  place  for  some  distance,  about  Lea- 
hall,  Clifton,  Newton,  Ktrkham,  Lytham,  and 
other  places  in  the  whole  distance  to  Bluck|K>o], 
Poulton,  Bispham,  and  the  termination  of  the  neck  of 
land  beyond  Kossall*hulL  In  tlie  wlxole  of  this  con* 
iiderabte  extent,  exct^pt  where  mosses  prevail,  the  soil 
id  mostly  a  deep  strong  loam,  resting  on  a  clayey  or 
marly  bottom  of  great  thickness.  In  some  places,  evi- 
dently of  an  alluvial  nature  and  origin  ;  and  in  others, 
mixed  uilh  peaty  vegetable  matters.  It  is  commonly 
^ell  adupted  to  wheat  nnd  beans,  which  are  the  sorts 
of  crops  the  most  generally  grown. 

On  all  the  lower  or  marsh  lands  near  Lea-hall,  New- 
ton,  and  Clifton,  fallow  is  used  for  wheat,  and  beans 
are  grown  after  it  in  the  broad*cast  manner.  In  thii 
way  they  get  very  large  crops,  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
windles  or  more  of  the  former,  and  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  of  the  latter,  on  the  customary  acre.  But  on 
the  higher  grounds  they  usually  break  up  for  oats^ 

mostly 
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and  a  half  Mch^  to  the  ciittonary  acre  of  ftevw 
and  a  half  to  the  rod  i 

'  Bot  oa  Mr.  Heiketh*!  new  (arms,  a  better 
ment  of  crops  b  ti^inning  to  take  place:  on  that  liMi 
own  occapatkm  good  crops  of  tornips,  beans,  red  «l»t 
Ter,  and  potatoes,  hata  been  alreadjr  raised  in  lotalirti 
with  grain,  the  first  eaten  by  cattle  in  sheds  s  and! 
Miln,  the  manager,  stated  bb  intention  of  so« 
locrm  and  clover,  for  soiling  in  the  spring  and  •nhi* 
mer  months. 

He  has  grown  drilled  beans  to  the  extent  of  fire  acMC 
in  the  same  fisld  wUh  the  broad-cast ;  the  former  bfi 
moch  the  best  crop,  perhaps  one  third  better,  thoaghl 
the  rows  were  too  close. 

On  the  other  farm,  the  active  exertions  of  Mrw  BM 
have  hitherto  been  principally  employed  in  ptepaiii^ 
the  surface,  applying  marl  and  other  sobstaDces,il«| 
performing  such  preliminary  work  as  was  necessary  ii| 
order  to  its  being  broken  up  and  cropped.     Hb  peiBjSn. 
verance  in  this  respect  has  been  extremely  great  and 
meritorious,  and  he  now  proputscs  attempting  the  Mm 
lowing  course  of  crops  on  the  part  that  has  been  just 
marled,  which  he  supposes  may  be  continued  for  fif- 
teen years  or  more  with  success,  without  any  very. 
great  addition  of  manure,  by  the  introduction  of  pro* 
per  green  crops  and  cfl'ectual  borse-hocing.    It  ba 
sortof  sevcn-rourse  shift,  breaking  up  in  one  case  firom 
old  sward,  and  in  the  other  from  clover  root.     Thft 
soil   is  a  stiifish  loam  in  some  places,  but  light  in 
others. 

1st,  break  up  for  oats  ;  Sd,  beans,  drilled  at  twenty- 
seven  inches,  on  the  imperfectly  reduced  turf,  aod 
well  horseshoed}  Sd,  wheat,  drilled  with  M^Doqgale^f 

five« 
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[^ilvc*rowed  drill,  ant!  sown  over  with  red  clover-seed 
the  Iciht  time  of  hoeing;  4tli,  clover,  mown  for  hay 
JDncc,  and  then  loriKHl  down  bj  Diickcfs  skhn-coid- 
lilered  ploii|;:hy  and  sown  with^  5Ui|  wheat  the  same 
[autunin}  6ihy  beans,  drilled  in  the  same  manner  as 
jve;  7th,  wheat  sown  over  ii^iUi  red  elover^seed  in 
jibe  following  .spring  as  before,  to  remain  for  one  or  two 
lyears,  and  then  brakL'n  up  again  for  a  similar  course. 
A  greater  number  of  ameliorating  crops  would  here 
beneficial,  in  preventing  the  deleriorating  ciiccts  of 
much  grain,  and  especially  if  led  oS  by  sheep^  but 
[pheep  huiibandry  is  here  little  understood,  aud  less 
[practised;  and  corn  pays  the  rent. 

The  other  pari  of  hh  farra^  which  consists  of  mora 
ittian  seventy  customary  acres  of  seven  yards  and  a 
half  to  the  perch,  is  of  a  light  ^andy  quality*,  Ibis  he 
iex|>eC'S,  after  being  well  marled  with  a  soapy  sort  of 
I  marl  intermixed  with  a  sandy  matter,  duitged,  and 
pvrought  perfectly  by  the  plough  and  cultivator)  wiU 
[become  a  fine  sandy  lo:im,  capably'  of  [irodncing  good 
[crops  of  tuosl  kinds  except  bl^♦:is.  At  prtbenl  he  pra- 
[poses  cropping  it  somewliat  in  the  following  manners 
Ihif  oats  on  breaking  up  the  sward  ;  2d,  tuiiiips  drilled 
||»itb  dnngi  Sd,  barh*y  drilled,  and  sown  over  with 
{rass^seeds,  for  pasturing  for  one,  two,  or  three  years. 

Or,  which  may  be  better  in  some  cases^  1st,  oatsi 

ill,  drilletl   turnips,  with   dung;    3d,  drilled   barley, 

jwii  with  clover-seed   the  la^it  time  of  hoeing;  4th| 

plover  mown  for  hay  or  soiling;    5th,  oats  from  the 

lover  root;  6th,    winter  or  spring   tares,  mown  for 

hay  or  soiling;    the   land   bein;^   afterwards   lightly 

lunged,  turning  it  in  under  lurrow  by  a  light  plough- 

ig,  tor,  4th,  broad-cast  turnips  on  the  same  earth,  to 

i^Anc.J  t  be 
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be  fed  off  by  sheep;    5th,  drOled  barley  sown  Vfiih. 
grass-seeds  for  pasturing  for  two^  three,  or  four  years, 

Mr.  Bnll  is  of  optnioti,  that  the  soil  in  this  nei^h* 
bourhood  would  be  kept  in  excellent  condilioTi,  and 
produce  targ€  crops,  while  faUowiog  would  be  ten* 
dered  less  frequently  nca'ssary,  by  the  following  rota- 
tion : 

Ist|  oats ;  2d,  tieans  drilled  at  27  inches,  with  ma* 
mire,  und  the  intervals  horse-hoed}  3d,  wheat,  drilled 
or  broad*cast;  4lh,  drilled  or  broad-cast  lieans  without 
ma  on  re;  5th,  win(er  or  spring  tares,  fed  off  on  tlte 
land  wi(h  sheep  till  Midsummer,  then  fallowed,  clean* 
ed,  and  sown  with,  6lb,  wheat;  7th,  drilled  beans 
ivitii  manure  as  at  first;  8th,  barley,  with  proper 
grass-seeds  tor  being  laid  down  for  thrcei  four,  five,  ot_^_ 
more  years.  ^H 

This  course  may  likewise  be  varied,  by  sowing  clo* 
vcr-seed  over  the  first  wheat  crop  (if  broad-cast)  in 
April,  and  rolling  it  with  a  heavy  roller;  mowing  the 
clover  once  for  hay,  and  afterwards  turning  the  grassy 
surface  down  by  Ducket's  skim-ptougb  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  wheal. 

In  conversation  at  the  Hall,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  an  intelligent  and  well- in  formed  Solicitor  at 
Poulton,  that  as  two  crops  of  grain  of  any  kind,  or  a 
crop  of  grain  and  pulse,  potatoes,  or  other  similar  crop, 
were  nut  permitted  by  the  leases,  in  general,  to  he  pul 
into  the  same  land,  in  the  same  year,  the  proposed 
plan  of  drilled  beans  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  could 
not  be  had  recourse  to,  since  the  tenants  would  in  this 
(^ise  be  liable  to  actions  from  their  landlords.  No 
surer  proof  can  fje  adduced  of  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  admit  t»uch  clauses  into  leases;  but  it  is  hardly  to 
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be  siipposftl,  that  arty  IniKllord  could  he  so  blind  to  his 
own  inCercst,  as  to  act  upon  these  chiuses^  for  what  10 
there  termed  tDhiie  cropping  or  white  landing. 

On  theStalmiii  and  Freesall  side  of  the  Wycr,  where 
the  soil  »  rather  a  stiff  loam,  rcstinsf  on  red  sand  and 
a  strung  marl,  wheat  and  Ijcans  are  much  ^rown, 
while  on  the  Pilling  side,  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
fieat,  the  quantity  of  oats  is  far  more  abtindimL  Very 
ItHle  barley  is  cultivated  in  either;  nor  does  clover 
thrive  here  so  well  as  in  most  oilier  places. 

The  common  course  aboiii  Stalmin  and  PrcesuH, 
where  the  land  is  broken  up  from  ley,  is,  Ist,  oats; 
2d,  whejit  broad-cast,  fallowed  for  with  a  little  ma- 
nure; oi\y  beans  broad-cast,  and  in  some  cases  barley 
with  re«l  chwer-secd. 

Around  Pilling  the  course  is  still  wotfc:  Ist,  oats; 
2d»  oats;  3d,  wheat,  fallowed  for,  wilh  sonidimes  a 
little  manure;  4ni,  oats,  barley,  or  beans  broad-cast; 
and  5lbj  wheat  on  another  fallow-  The  best  compost- 
hills  in  the  county  could  hardly  support  such  modcH 
of  croppiiv«f.  Not  a  turnip,  tare,  cabbage,  rape,  4^r 
other  aiaeliorating  crop,  is  to  be  seen,  except  in  small 
jfardcn  patches  about  tlic  houses,  though  the  land  ts 
trary  where  proper  for  such  plants*  But  notwilhstand* 
ing  this,  and  ihe  still  mare  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  a  great  drnl  of  the  ground  having  been  invariably 
kept  under  the  plough  for  a  vast  length  of  time,  mnt:h 
longer  llian  any  one  can  now  rtmember,  without  hav- 
ing any  thing  put  upon  it,  except  a  IsHle  marlj  tole* 
rable  good  crops  of  most  kinds  are  produced,  especially 
of  w  bent  and  beans. 

Afield  was  shown  me,  in  company  with  Mr.  Richard 
Whitctide,   al  Hackensnll-hfiH^   that   was   known   to 
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have  been  more  tlmn  70  years  under  this  sort  of  ItHagt 
system,   whicli  liaJ  then  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  _ 
growing  upon  it,  '^ 

Nearer  Ihc  moory  high  lands,  the  barbarous  and 
absurd  practice  of  taking  one,  or  two,  or  perhaps  mared 
oat  crops  ia  snccessiorij  iind  then  teaving  tlie  land 
itself,  principally  prevails-,  if  they  carry  the  tillaf 
farther,  it  is  said  the  ground  is  spoiled  by  the  spine  or 
grasisy  surface  being  so  much  reduced  that  they  cannot 
get  it  to  grass  again* 

I'lierc  is  much  Hne  tillage  land  about  Cockerham,  of 
the  stiff  loam  and  chiyey  descriptions,  which  is  cbieflji^ 
managed  under  oat  and  wheat  crops,  with  occasional'*' 
crops  of  beans  and  barley. 

At  Rampool,    Mr.  Bourne  breaks  op  for  oafs;  the 
land  is  then  tjummcr- fallowed  for  wheat  ;  after  whicb|W 
beanS|  once  ploughed  or  ridged,  sometimes  sown  undef" 
furrow,  but  in  other  cases  not;   another  fallow  is  then 
given  for  wheat  agaiit ;  and   afterwards  barky  put  in 
un  a  winter- fa  How,  well   manured,  and  sown  with  recl« 
clover*seed.     Mr.   Dixon,    the  Lambs,   Mr.  Kirby  atfl 
the   Hall,    Mr.  Garner,  and  Mr,  Whiteside,   pursuo 
nearly  the  same   praciice.     A   few  garden   patches  of 
turnips,  tares  and  caljbages  are  grown  occasioiiaUjrM| 
but  not  in  courses  with  corn.  ^^ 

At  lillel'g range,  Mr.  Higby  has  a  fine  farm,  which 
is  cropped  somewhat  in  this  manner ;  break  up  from 
swarti  iiiier  marling  or  liming,  for  oats  ;  then  turnips, 
common  or  Swedish,  carrots,  cabbages,  or  potatoes, 
theland  being  wrll  (rrepared  by  ploughing,  and  slightly 
manured  ;  next  wheat  in  some  cases  after  the  turnips, 
when  early  off  the  land,  but  otherwise  beans  broad* 
cast  with  a  little  dung;  but  after  the  cabbages  com* 
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iBonly  barley  with  seeds,  and  after  the  carrots  or  po- 
tatoes, wheat  Viiih  seeds  sown  over  the  crop  ia  the 
spring.  Iq  other  cases  another  crop  of  oats  is  (aken, 
and  then  green  crops  proceeded  with  as  before. 

On  Mr.  Charles  Gibson *s  excellent  farm  at  Qaern- 
moor  Park,  the  course  of  crops  generally  followed  ^^ 
that  of  breaking  up  for  oats  for  one  or  two  years, 
mostly  the  latter;  Ihcn  turnips,  Swedes  and  common, 
fully  manured  for,  osually  with  farm-yard  dung,  but 
in  some  cases  with  a  compost  of  earth  and  liracj  ulli* 
mately  well  icitrrmixed  with  dung,  made  rich,  and  ap- 
plied in  the  qunntilyof  from  fit ty  to  sixty  one-liorse 
cart-loads  to  the  acre,  the  ^reat  object  being  to  put  the 
land  in  ^lerfect  heart  and  condilion,  that  it  mny  be 
afterwards  laid  down  to  grass  with  barley  and  proper 
kinds  of  grass-seeds;  thci^e  are  put  in  on  one  furrow 
drawn  diagonally  ovrr  the  field,  so  as  to  mix  the  ma- 
nure in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

In  Tat  ham  district,  where  the  soil  is  rather  strong 
below,  but  incltned  to  a  peaty  quality  on  (he  surface^ 
with  much  coarse  grass  and  rushes,  they  have  the  sin- 
gular and  most  object ionable  practice  of  dividin;^  tiieir 
farm  lands  into  scvin  or  nine  parts,  to  be  broken  up 
only  once  in  every  seven  or  nine  years  by  the  ph>ugh 
ior  oats.  A fler  ibis  single  crop  is  taken,  the  land  is 
left  to  itself  until  its  turn  comes  again  for  bring  |)IoUi^h* 
ed  up  for  another  crop  of  the  same  kind.  Not  a  seed  of 
any  sort  is  ever  sown  with  the  oat  crop ;  or  any  kii^l  of 
manure  applied,  except,  pcrhafis,  in  some  very  par- 
ticular instances  a  little  lime  spread  on  the  sward  a 
^car  or  two  l>eforc  it  is  thus  broken  up. 

In  several  parts  of  I  his  small  tract,  where  the  soil  Is  a 

i'rtablc  loam  on  limestone,  considerable  portions  of  land 
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arc  imdcr  (lie  plotjf^h  ;  and  ^oml  crops  mi^lif  Ik*  ra 
pspfcially    wfieat,  IxN'ins,    turnips 


turnip»!i  anil  other  grccw  crop^  arc  only  to  be  mtl  nitb^ 
in  a  fcw  places. 

At  Scuk-hall,    the  R<fv.  Mr.  Stainhnnk    is   in    tlic 
fracHceoflakiiii;  nius'il  after  priiati»rs  aiu!  red  clover^ 
iifid  making  tiirtiips  the  preparatioti  for  barlry.     Oal 
^rc  occaMonaily  ho^n  on  first  brcakirit^  tip  his  Liiitl, 
wdl  as  on   the  clovcr-root.     By  I  his  system  lie  coin^ 
Kionly  gets   excellent  crops  of  most  sorts  j  after 
toes,  the  usual   prc»diic^  iti  ^heat  is  about    ten  lotds, 
but  he  had  hi&t  year  a  crop   which  produced  twelve. 
loads  to  the  customary  acre.      W  here  clovcf-root  is  ttii 
preparutiou,  the  produce  sehfom  riMrs  so  hia^ch^ 

The  barley  crops  mostly  aflbrd  from  20  to  2i^  wiii 
dies,  of  thrt:e  bu&hels  each  to  the  acre  ofthe  cuslomiirj 
measure. 

The  oats  geucrallj  produce  in  meal,  from  six  la 
Fcveu  loads  of  ^0  lbs.  eacfi  per  acre  of  the  saral 
measure. 

Mr,  Staijibauk  has  also  tried  spriug-wheatwith  sue 
ecss*  and  intends  f^owin^  it  on  a  larger  scale  in  futureyj 
if  he  can  prtjciire  the  proper  seed. 

At  Middlelon-hallj  oil  whiit  is  called  the  up«Iaiid 
Mr.  Whiteside  breaks  up  the  old  leys  tor  oats  for  t¥ 
years,  then  sutnnier- fallows  foi  wlM^at,  by  Ibur  plongb 
in*3fK  includiug  the  seed -furrow;  alter  which  bc« 
troad-casl  or  driUt*d  on  one  plou^^bing;  proceediv 
with  barley  and  ckwer-set*ds ;  the  clover  mown  t^k 
and  broken  uji  fur  oat«  the  following  hprinfir. 

The  mantire  In  this  course  is  usually  applied  on  fl 
fallow  for  the  %heat,      \V  hen  marl  is  made  use  of, 
l>iDgle-horse  cartloads  itre  laid  on  the  acfc;  but  ^h«fl 
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Ufne,  or  roould  composts  are  employee!,  only  300, 
ii^htch  is  ill  the  proportion  of  about  70  wind les  to  tlie 
acre. 

Oil  the  marsh  land,  tbe  course  whicli  lie  commonly 
purstie^f  15  to  sow  oals,  on  breaking  np^  for  one  year; 
then  to  fallow  and  sand  at  the  rate  of  300  sitigle^horso 
cart'toads  to  the  acre,  for  wheat  and  beans  alternately ; 
with  the  occasiiorml  inteiposition  of  barley  and  cIo?er- 
eceds*     In  some  cases  tbe  sanding  is  wholly  omitted. 

Under  these  courses  Mr.  Whiteside  mostly  gets  as 
good  crops  as  any  in  the  district. 

About  Overton  and  Snnderland,  where  much  grain 
is  cultivated,  similar  modes  of  cropping  are  for  the 
iDost  part  followed;  the  same  b  the  case  around  H<y- 
iham,  but  here  the  land  is  left  in  a  much  more  dijty 
and  impoverished  condition,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  very  severe  cropping  which  was  formerly  prac- 
tised after  manuring  with  muscles,  and  the  almost 
total  want  of  turnip,  tarei  and  other  preserving  cropsi 
except  red  clover* 

In  (he  fine  range  of  land  which  extends  along  the 
sea-shore,  from  this  place  considerably  beyond  llest* 
bank,  the  rotations  vary  very  little;  the  usual  pri-pa- 
rattons  for  wheat  being  either  fallows  or  potatoes,  after 
which  barley  with  clover-seeds,  then  oats  on  the  clover 
root*  Oats  arc  also  most  commonly  taken  after  fir^t 
breaking  up  from  ley.  Beans  are  less  grown  here  than 
ill  many  other  places;  and  pea  crops  to  any  extent  are 
rarely  met  with. 

On  the  old  enclosed  land  from  Halton  to  beyond 
Whitiington,  small  patches  of  turnips  ami  cabbages 
Are  occasionally  grown* 

About  Warton,  Borwick,  and  the  Yealands,  the 
old  objectionable  system  still  prevails^  viz.  breaking 
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occasioriaUy  \%liral  a!kT  the  clover. 

On  tlie  large  rocky  tract  of  land  w}itcli  lies  beyond 
the  LarjcaiUr  Saiuls,  xilicre  the  toii  u*  a  Itglil  loanii 
considerable  quanlil leg  of  grain  are  raisetl.  No  tegn 
hit  plan  of  cropping  i»  fultoived  in  any  pari  of  lliii 
dli>tricl,  (he  ftirniers  appearing  lo  be  ehirdy  tfuided  h} 
parliciibr  circumstances.  Lotd  George  Ctiveuilisil 
lias,  howevcri  lately  endeavoured  to  inlroduos  on  fail 
diffiTenl  farms  a  bef'er  arrangement  of  crops,  by 
qtiiring  his  tenantti  tocuitivate  tiiniips,  anil  ^ome  othri 
green  crups,  alternately  wiih  ^rain. 

About  AlUtlnuute,  Flukeboroufjli,  and  the  neifijh» 
boufliuod,  oats,  with  a  litlle  wheat  and  barley,  and  a 
tew   potatoes,  conslitute  the  usual  crops.     The  prcpu«-__ 
ration  for  wbetity  is  either  paiatces  or  a  fallow,  witliij 
manure,  after  the  land  has  been  broken  up  for  oats; 
tlip  barley  bucccTding^  on  two  or  ihree  plou- hiuf:s^ 
\vt(h  ftirni-^Hfd  uuinnre,  red  eiover-seed  btirignot  uii 
iVajuently  sown  nirii  it.   Around  Cartmet  the  praclic 
is  much  thi' sanu',  but  ihey  have  there  more  laml  in 
graFs*     Under  iWis  nrmh*  thry  usually  tret  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  Carlisle  bushels  the  acre  in  oat;*  and  barley, 
and  the  ne^ly-enclo&ed  grounds  afford  full  crops  ofll 
i?ihcat. 

At  Ilolker-luill  some  turnips  nre  grown  on  the  home 
farms,  but  mO!»t  comaionly  on  the  moss  land,  in  rota- 
tion with  grain. 

On  a  large  farm  of  ncvUy-cnclosrd  wai»ie  land  undc 
the  Curtinel  act,  at  Tarn  Green   near  Newton,  Ml 
Francis  Clark,  the  tcnuttt,  has  used  great  exertion  in 
bringing  a  large  part  speedily  into  this  course  of  til«^ 
pugez  Jst,  oats,  on  brcakir^g  from  sward,  or  sometiraet^ 
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turnips,  wlirn  pared  and  burnt;  9d,  broad- cast  tur- 
iiij>s;  3d,  biirlcy,  with  clovrr-seed  or  polatocs ;  4lli, 
clover,  mown  once;  5th,  wheat  on  the  clorcr  root, 
and  after  ihc  potatoes;  6lb,  oats  or  barley  (manured 
lor),  with  s»ecds  for  laying  to  grass. — Mr.  Clark  finds 
fcb  turnips  of  vast  use  to  him  in  improving  his  land, 
and  bringin^f  forward  his  shrcp  and  yonng  stock. 

At  Backbr.rrow,  on  some  waste  land  purcliased  and 
enclosed  undir  the  Cartmd  act,  Messrs,  Birch  and 
Robinson  have  recoorse  to  the  following  mode  of  crop* 
pin;^;  wider  the  dirf'ction  of  tlieir  manager,  Sir.  Tra- 
vis: afar  fust  breaking  up  wjih  the  spade  or  other* 
ways,  tnruipsj  then  oats,  siiccecded  by  turnips,  and 
afterwards  set  witli  potatoes,  then  barley  with  seeds  to 
be  laid  down  to  grass. 

About  llasikshoad,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
^arable  farms,  in  general  the  old  mode  of  cropping  is 
pursued.  Mr.  B.  Boddington,  near  the  town,  has, 
however,  a  frne  farm  coudncted  under  the  improved 
mode  of  tilhige  husbandry. 

I  No  great  extent  of  latid  is  under  the  plough  near 
Ul  version. 

In  the  wliole  of  the  parisli  of  Plumpton  there  is 
scarcely  a  green  crop,  the  old  plan  of  corn  after  coin, 
and  constant  tallowing,  being  still  pursued,  wiih  now 
and  thon  a  clover  crop.  The  sliortness  of  the  leases, 
which  are  seldom  more  than  seven  years,  and  Ihc 
farms  being  let  to  (he  highest  bidders  by  auction, 
certainly  operate  much  against  good  husbandry  in  this 
parish. 

A  liltle  above  Ul version,  to  the  west,  much  has  been 
acorn  pi  ished  on  two  iarms,  lately  enclosed  from  the 
waste  land,  and  let  under  the  act  by  Mr*  Joseph  and 
Jkfr.  John  Yarkcr,  whose  cjccrtioos  have  been  uncom- 
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monlj  great  and  exemplary.  The  fint,  or  Flaii*hiU 
farm  I  ivbich  consists  of  about  59  acres  of  ezlremeljr 
ifeep  rocky  land^  mostly  of  the  light  loamy  kiml|  is 
under  the  maoagenient  of  liie  former  of  these  genlle- 
men,  %vho  with  a  perseverance  that  does  him  the  great- 
est credit,  has  brought  the  [priucipal  part  of  it  into  a 
state  of  culhvatioii,  under  the  fallowing  ctjur!»es  of 
crops:  J&t,  breakup  for  ofits  from  ley^  then  turnips, 
Swedes  and  common,  to  bt  (ed  off  on  the  ground  l»y 
sheep,  or  drawn  and  consumed  by  other  slock »  the 
manure  being  returned  to  the  land  ;  after  which  bar* 
ley  with  clover'Secds,  if  to  go  on  with  other  crops; 
but  if  to  stop  hcre^  nhitc  clover,  trefoil^  and  grass- 
seeds  fur  two  or  iDore  years;  in  procet-dingi  eals  is 
mostly  taken  on  the  clover  root,  then  potatoes  i^ell* 
manured  for,  after  which  barley  with  hecih. 

The  other  farm,  a  little  ruore  fo  the  south* west,  ia 
under  the  management  of  the  latter  of  the  above  gen- 
llemen  ;  it  contains  about  68  *i€res  of  the  same  sort  of 
cnclobcd  waste  land*  Great  care  and  labour  have  been 
exercised  in  improving  it  by  draining,  liming,  and 
judicious  cropping.  In  the  first  year  of  this  under* 
taking,  Mr*  J.  Yarker  had  ten  acres  in  turnips;  in 
the  second,  ten  acres  in  oats,  seven  in  pease,  ten  in 
wheat,  and  other  ten  in  oats ;  and  in  the  third  year  35 
acres  in  oats  \  fourteen  under  turnips  -,  nine  in  rape  Of 
coleseed  ;  and  ten  in  grass. 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  Ulvcrston,  likewise  grows  cab* 
bagea  in  a  neat  clean  manner,  in  the  following  course ; 

L  Oats,  3.  Wheat. 

9*  Potatoes^  with  dung*     4.  Cabbages,  with  dung. 

About  Great  Urswick,  Mr.  Crank  slated  the  mode 
of  cropping  to  be,  on  Ifie  lighter  sorts  of  land,  after 
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breaking  up;  first,  oats  for  two  years;  then  barley, 

Htli  clover>seed ;  the  clover  being  sometimes  eaten  two 

three  years,  and  then  broken  up  for  oats. 

But  on  the  more  stiff  loams  near  the  sea  coast,  it  is 

lusaal  from  ley  to  take  oats,  then  to  make  a  naked  fat* 

low,   with  the  application  of  sea-sand  for  wheat,   afiei 

ihich  oats  again  ;  the  land  being  then  well  dres^d  foi 

[barley  with  grass-seeds,  as  red  and  white  clovers,  tobe 

||cd   two  or  (liree  years,  and  afterwards  broken  up  for 

[beans  or  oats.     Where  the  clover  is  not  cut  twice,  it 

llhouy  always,  Mr.  Crank  thinks,  be  eaten  early,  and 

kept  down  by  sheep.      He  considers  clover  root  as  cer* 

lain  for  oats,  but  hazardous  for  wheat. 

At  Baycliff,  on  the  lighter  description  of  soil,  the 
lymclice  is  much  the  same  as  at  Urswick,  but  fallows 
]|br  wheat  arc  often  made.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
il>etter  course,  beginning  with  oats,  then  turnips,  after 
I  which  barky  with  clover-sc?ed- 

On  the  heavier  lands  pease  and  beans  arc  grown 
I  broad-cast,  in  courses  with  the  wheat  and  other  so rta 
l^f  grain,  but  never  as  preparations  for  wheat,  though 
\  if  they  were  drilled  this  would  probably  be  the  case;  and 
I  certainly  the  laud  would  Ije  both  cleaner  and  fitter  for 
I  wheat.  After  these  courses  the  land  is  commonly  laid 
Ijdown  for  a  few  yearsi  and  when  broken  up,  the  rota« 
lion  recommences. 

At  Glea'^ton  Castle,  Mr.  Ormedy  takes  oats  from 
the  ley  ;  then  common  turnips  manured  for ;  after 
which  barley  ;  then  wheat  on  a  slight  fallow  with  lime 
and  mould  com^iost ;  afterwards  beans,  or  oafs  with  c\iy* 
ver*5ecd.  In  this  way  he  gets  excellent  crops,  and  his 
land  is  left  perfectly  clean  and  in  good  order.  He  con- 
stantly  feeds  his  clovers  after  one  mowing,  and  never 
luffers  them  to  continue  longer  tlian  oueor  two  years  at 
most. 
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Near  Dal  ton,  Mr,  Ashburrter  on  land  lately  bron^bt 
info  cultivation  after  marling,  breaks  up  from  the 
tward  for  oats  ;  after  ^bicb  barley,  with  a  lilllc  ma- 
nure, sown  with  clover-seed,  is  taken;  then  wlieat  on 
the  clover  root  once  mown  and  fedj  this  is  snccet*dc<l 
by  broad-cast  beans  ;  then  ivhcat  again;  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  oats -,  after  which  the  land  is  prepared  and 
manured  for  barley  with  clover-seeds,  to  remain  for 
one  year;  then  broken  op  for  oats,  and  afterwards 
lummer-fallowed  for  wheat* 

Nothing  but  the  excellent  quality  of  the  marl j  and 
the  itatural  goodness  of  tlieland,  cr>nld  possibly  sup- 
port such  a  deteriorating  system  as  this. 

In  the  Isle  of  Walney,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  stronger 
quality,  they  crop  their  lauds  in  the  following  modes: 

At  North-end,  Mr.  Raullnson,  after  applying  marl 
over  the  surface,  breaks  up  from  ley,  for  oats,  mostly 
for  two  years;  after  which  common  turnips  with  a 
little  manure;  then  barley,  with  red  and  white  clover 
seeds,  also  occasionally  rye-grass;  the  crop  of  which 
is  mown  the  first  year,  and  afterwards  fed  down  with 
cow  stock  ;  after  two  years  it  is  ploughed  up  for  oats 
again;  and  then  summer-fallowed  by  three  or  four 
plonghings  for  wheat;  broadcast  beans  being  some* 
times  taken  afterwards. 

But  about  the  two  principal  places.  Bigger  and 
Norihscale,  where  the  property  is  divided  into  small  ^ 
tenements,  each  of  which  contains  about  twenty -eight 
customary  acres,  fourteen  of  them,  according  to  infor- 
mation obligiugly  sent  rae  by  Mr,  Close  of  Dalton,  are 
ploughed  annuallyi  and  sown  in  the  following  man* 
ner: 

*'  Four  customary  acres  with  wheat,  which  pro- 
duce from  eight  to  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  ioads,  of 
nix  peeks,  per  acre. 
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**  Five  acres  of  oats,  producing  from  tvreWe  to  fifteen 
iij»hels  per  acre. 

Three  acres  of  barley,  each  yielding  upon  an  aye* 
ii|;e  fifteen  bushels. 

Two  acres  of  lieans,  which  generally  yield  twelve 
tlushcU  per  acre/* 

Soinetinves  half  an  acre  or  more  of  iuroips  are  sown, 
ifhich  are  "  ycfy  efl'ective  in  clearing  the  ground  of 
*ceds." 

^^  Fease  and  potatoes  are  only  cultivated  in  sufficient 
|uantity  for  the  family, 

**  Two  crops  of  oats,  after  any  kind  of  ley,  are  never 

Jiought  of  at  Bigger  or  Northbcale." 

**  A  full  crop  of  red  clover  succeeds  best  in  clearing 

eeds,  but  is  only  mown  one  year  ;  the  clover  root  is 

then  ploughed  and  sown  witfi  outs;  the  stubble  after* 

lirards  ^ummer*fallowed|  set  with  lime,  sea-sand,    or 

DomposlSf  and  sown  with  wheat ;  the  wheat  stubble 

I  ploughed   up  and  sown  with  lx*ans;  after  which  bar* 

llty,  with  red  clover  seed. 

*'  White  clover  is  also  frequently  sown  with  barley, 
land  ttoraetimes  with  wheat,  for  pasture,  which  will 
I  lucceed  very  well  for  two  or  three  years.'* 

Perhaps  under  no  circumstances^  and  on  no  kind  of 
[toil,  does  it  rc-quire  more  juitgmcnl  and  skill  to  establish 
[find  pursue  a  pro(>er  rotation^  than  on  lands  redeemed 
[from  a  state  of  nature,  especiatly  if  these  lands  are  of 
the  peat  or  moss  kind.  In  this  county  much  has  been 
\  "well  done  on  such  lands. 

On    the  Chat  Moss,    after  the  necessary   previous 
I  operations   have  been    p'tFormed,    and   the  work  of 
paring,  burning,  &c.  completed,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  re- 
course to  iurnips,  which  are  fed  off  by  sheep;  then 
cats ;  after  which  clover  and  grass-seeds  are  sown,  in 

order 


of  cropping,  the  iwoissy  lantis   arc  rourul    capable  ot 
being  readily   brought  <o  the  state  of  grass,  ivbicb 
lh€  great  object  aimed  at  in  their  cultivation, 

Bui  upon  Trafford  and  Rainfortl  mos?*cs,  the  geite 
custom   lias  been  to  take  pntatoes  as  first  crops  ;   in  tli 
latter  with  manure,  aofl   tlie   crops   repeated  once 
twice;    ibcn  oats   with   s<Tds;    latdj,    Iiowever,    til 
seeds   are  sown   widiont  the  grain  ;  in  tl»e  Jbnuer,  ll 
oats  were  takeu  after  the  potatoes,  winch  have  a  smal 
portion  of  manure;  the  land  is  then  lightly  marte 
and  sown   wirh  barh*y  and  seeds  in  sonic  parts,  an 
tart^s  or  vetchi's  in  others. 

Mnch   the  same  cM>nr»cs  have  been  followed  on  ihi 
mosslandsabont  Rnlford  and  Lryland,nioretothe  norll 

Biit  in  the  brrge  moss  land  tract  which  extends  ilJ 
•elf  from  near  Garstang  to  Pren^all,  Pilling  and  Cocll 
erham,  the  common  moiles  of  cropping,  after  draini 
ingf,  lightly  ninrling,  and  paring  and   burning,  wha 
they  call  tlie  wild -moss,  is  to  sow  oafs  for  two  or  thrc 
years  J  the  last  year  wtlh  clover-seeds  ;  then  burn  agaiij 
for  oats  i'wo  yearsj  the  lust  witli  clover-setjds,  proceed^ 
ing  in  the  snme  way* 

Rye  is  in  some  eases  lirid  recourse  to  as  a  variatioitJ 
but  barley  is  not  found  to  answer  so  well  as  oata 
Potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbages,  are  likewise  grown 
in  small  patches,  but  in  no  regular  system •  Rn|jc  wj 
formerly  much  giown  on  this  sort  of  land  for  the  seed  \ 
but  has  iK'en  wholly  given  up  in  consequence  of  ltd 
reqtiiring  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  labour  all 
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once*     It  was  never  used  as  sheep- feed ^  or  consumed 
on  the  land. 

This  practice  is  followed  by  Mr,  George  Smglcton, 
Mr.  Thomas  LutuS|  and  still  more  exteiisiYely  by  bis 
father  on  tlie  Skitham- house  farm,  as  well  as  by  most 
of  tJiose  who  occupy  land  on  the  borders  of  this  large 
mow. 

The  management  is  here  obviously  inferior  to  that 
which  has  been  just  noticed,  the  main  object  being 
tliat  of  procuring  grain,  rather  than  restoring  the 
groQQd  to  its  proper  situation,  tliatof  grass:  and  the 
effects  are  strikingly  visible  in  the  appearances  of  the 
different  tracts. 

Upon  the  borders  of  Heysham  moss^  the  farmers  sel* 
domgrowany  other  sort  of  crops  but  oats,  barley,  and 
red  clover;  the  value  of  turnips,  rape,  and  lares,  to  be 
consumed  npon  the  land  by  sheep,  do  not  seem  yet  well 
known. 

On  the  fine  tract  of  moss-land  below  Leighton-ball, 
Mr.  A.  Worswick  crops  with  oats,  turnips,  carrots, 
cabbages^  &c»  but  a  »reat  de:il  more  draining  is  rcqui- 
tile  before  they  can  be  cultivated  and  consumed  in 
fucfa  a  manner  as  to  be  greatly  beneficial  in  restoring 
the  land  to  grass*  Mr.  Worswick  has,  Jiowevcr,  much 
merit  in  making  this  beginning,  and  when  once  the 
water  is  sufficiently  removed,  there  can  be  littk  doubt 
of  the  success  of  liis  ondertakinfj. 

In  the  moss  improvements  of  the  laic  Mr.  John 
Wilkinson,  at  Caslle-head,  the  mctliod  of  cropping 
th^tt  has  lately  been  employed,  is,  first  oats;  then  po- 
tatoes in  drills  with  a  little  dung;  after  which,  wheat 
and  rye  on  one  furrow  j  thtse  stubbles  are  then  pre- 
pared and  dressed  with  a  compost  of  earth  and  lime 
for  barley;  this  is  often  succeeded  by  turnips,  with  a 
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slight  raucking;  and  (ItelaTid  .THerwards  1 
Dais  or  wheat,  and  grass-&e(?ds,  They  now  sow  kss 
red  clover  than  formerly,  increasitr^  the  quantities  of 
trefoil^  whilt;  clover,  and  rib-gra!»s« 

Ml.  Tift,  Ihc  maiia^i^cr,  after  vast  cxporiende,  con* 
sidcrs  tliis  as  the  best  mode  (hat  can  b^^  adopted  on 
snchlandsi  and  bis  success  has  cerfidnly  been  great, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered. 

Upon  the  less  deep  moss^laiids  above  Ilolker-hall, 
Lord  George  Cavendisli  grows  turnips  liro^d^caat  as  a 
6rst  crop  alter  paring  and  burning;  then  oats;  aflcr 
uhich,  barley  or  \*heat  with  sirds.  The  turnips  arc 
intended  to  be  led  o(i  oti  t!ic  land  hy  shecp^  it  it  siionld 
be  suHicienlly  dry  for  ll»e  purpose,  but  Ibis  Is 
doubtful,  as  no  trial  of  the  kind  has  hitherta  been 
af((^mpted. 

From  tlii^  minute  detail ,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
county  does  not  excel  in  the  nilritions  pursued  iit  it: 
tiny  arc  chiefly  defective  and  errorn^us^  in  not  sullict* 
enlly  at»d  regularly  inlertnixinj^  green  cropii ;  in  pusliin|^ 
aratina  too  farwUivont  Jidcquale  ploughing  and  manure, 
and  in  not  laying  down  tf»e  liuid  to  grass  sutlicienti/ 
ijften,  or  after  proper  prei^iiralion,  and  in  a  cleaa 
stale. 


SECT,  JV. WHEAT. 


As  wheat  is  every  where  regarded  as  the  crop  uhicli 

pays  best,  and  on  which,  thercforcj  the  farmer   prm« 

cipally  depends;  and  as  great  part  of  the  soil  of  the 

county,  especially   near  the  sea  coatit,    is  admirably 

adapted  to  if^  it  ia  grown  in  Lancashire  very  gene* 

tally. 
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^reparation* — It  lias  already  appeared,  that  tlie 

»a ration  for  wheat   is  nuked,    or  siimmrr- fallow, 

toos,    Hnd   red    clover.     The   two  former  arc  by 

nuch    the   most  cominori,  the   last   being  thought  iii 

cneral  more  nnrehnin. 

Urilletl  and  horse-btied  beans  might  likewise  be  de- 
ended  upon  as  excellent  preparativesj  if  ilieir  cuUurc 
fere   introduced;    but  in   many  places,    the  absurd 
Rtrictive  clauses   in  the  leases   prevent  this;  and  in 
thers,  beans  are  grown  under  FUch  slovenly  mariage- 
nent,  as  to  render  a  complete  fallow  after  them  neces- 
iry,  instead  of  becoming  an    exo*llcnt  preparation 
[for  nnother  crop.     Tares  also  fed  off  on  the  land  in  the 
ppring  season  by  shcep^  might  bi-  made  nse  of  for  the 
ime  purpose,  in  many  ins(anees,  \\\\\v  givni  success* 
On  all  the  lighter  soils,  fallow  for  (his  crop  is  ccr- 
Piainly  liable  io  ubjrclionj  as  leaving  the  \m\A  in  too 
lease  and    liollow  a  stnte  for  retaining  the  roots  of  the 
(plants  during  the  winter  sen^on« 

The  same  objection  ]ms  likewise  been  urged  agriinsi 
iheat  after   potatoes  ;  but  this    maj  be   obvintt-d    by 
ring  nndrr  furrow  ;  or  a  cheaper  nud  equally  effcc- 
lual   method  mfght  be   adopled,  as  wheat  nHjuires  a 
rm  bottom,  \\z*  not   ploughing  the  ground  after  tlic 
Hatoe  crop  haslieen  chMreil  away,  hnl  simply  scufJliog 
it    well  over  the   surface,  and   then  sov^ing  the   wheat 
l^ithout  any   further  trouhle,  except   that   of  pas^irtg 
^^  roller  over  it  wfiere  it  mwy  be  thought  necessary. 
„-    There  arc  some,  however,  who  object  to  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat  afler  potatoes,  on  other  grounds,  conaiv- 
\ng  it  a  great  deal  too  tnuch  for  (he  land,  to  tnke  two 
df  the  most  exhausfing   craps  in  succession,  notuith- 
atanding  an   ample  quantity  of  dung  may  be  used   for 
the  first- 
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In  the  clover-root  preparation^  the  princtpnl  danger 
irises  from  the  grub,  which  is  apt  to  destroy  the  roo 
of  the  young  wheat  plants.  In  some  cases  to^t,  lb 
clover-roots  Iravc  the  soil  loo  open  fur  wheal;  to  giian 
against  these  evils,  some  of  the  more  ifileUi*^'nt  and 
active  farmers  use  Diioket*s  skim- con liered  plough 
ill  breaking  up  the  land,  as  by  mean h  of  it,  the  seed 
is  sown  upon  a  clean  firm  fnrrow*  There  are,  lio 
ever,  many  farmers  who  consider  it  far  more  certaii 
and  advantageous  to  take  oats  aflt*r  ciover ;  a 
ivbere  wheat  b  taken,  they  are  confident  that  it  is  tb 
best  method  only  to  mow  the  clover  once,  keeping  i\ 
down  afterwards  by  pretty  close  pasturing  with  sh 
or  cattle. 


Manuring. — Manures   arc  rarely  applied   immedi^ 
afely  for  tlie  wheat  crop  in  this  county,  e:ccept  in  ttii 
case  of  summer- fat  low  ;  the   manure  employed  in  th^ 
\*fay,  ch if  (ly  consists  of  limej  good  earthy  com posti 
^ith  lime,    marl,  sea-sand,  sludge,   rich  clayey  ouzeJ 
muscles,  &c.     These   arc  commonly  laid  on  in  prettj 
full  proportions,   and  well  incorporated    with  tlic  soil^ 
The  lime  is  niostly  apiilied   in  Che  quantity  of  froD 
alKJUt  seventy  to  a  hundred    bushels  or   more  to   the^ 
acre.     Earthy  composts   in  mixture  with    lime,  froii 
one  hundrcil  and   fifty  to  two  hundred    singfe-hors 
cart*Ioads;  marl  only  in  a  small  quantity,  when  mad 
use  of  in  this  way  ;  sea»sancl,   &c.  generally  from  ti 
to  three  hundred  sirigle-horsc  cnrt-loads;  and  muscle 
•o  as  thinly  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  manure  maj 
frequently  be  applied  with  much  more  proprietj 
ecimoiuy  and  advantage,  to  such  crops  as,  by  theii 
clean  culture,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  growth 
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prepare  for  ivheal,  as  drilled  beans^  tares,  rape,  tur- 
nips, &c.  Fallows  still  continumg  the  favourite 
means  of  preparing  for  wheat  crops,  by  the  great  body 
of  the  farmers  in  this  district,  they  of  course  neglect  no 
opportunities  of  collecting  and  provLding  manures  in 
order  to  render  them  productive. 

Tillage  emphj/ed^ — Except  in  the  fallow  prepara- 
tions, it  18  very  seldoin  that  more  than  one  ploughing 
is  given  for  this  crop.  In  a  few  cases,  on  pulling  it 
Of!  iand  in  rather  a  foul  state,  as  after  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, &c.  badly  managed,  two  or  more  furrows  have 
sometimes  been  had  recourse  tO|  but  the  practice  is  not 
held  in  much  estimation,  as  it  is  liable  to  leave  the 
soil  in  too  loose  a  slate.  There  is,  however,  in  general 
a  disposition  throughout  the  Vihote  county  to  plough 
to  a  good  depth  not  only  for  this,  but  most  ether  grain 
crops.  And  this  is  the  usual  practice  in  clover*leys, 
as  well  as  other  cases. 


Kind  of  Seed. — Several  variitios  of  wheat  are  culti- 
vated. 'J  he  hoary  white,  or  velvet-eared  j  the  different 
kinds  of  smooth  poled  Lammas,  as  the  white  and  red 
stri^Wi  and  the  white  or  egg-shell ;  all  of  which  grind 
mellow,  and  are  greatly  esteemed  by  the  nnlUrs :  they 
are  met  with  on  the  sandy  loams  towards  the  southern 
IKirts  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  Norfolk,  Kentish, 
Shropshire,  and  some  other  varirlies. 

Upon  the  stronger  soils  of  the  Fikle  tract  the  Lammas 
sorts  are  frecjuently  cultivated,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
other  white  kinds. 

Where  the  soils  are  very  stitT,  and  retentive  of 
moisture,  cone  or  bearded  wheat  is  often  grown,  which, 
though  it  does  not  yield  nearly  so  flaea  flour,   isex- 
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tremely  productive  on  such  desGrtptiofif  af  kind,  and 
this  ill  some  nieasure  makes  up  far  Ihe  inreriorqualitji 
of  Ibe  flour.  It  h  also  more  stiff  in  the  reed,  and  of i 
course  less  liable  to  be  laid  on  sucit  soils,  or  injnrcd  by 
disease.  There  is  lillle  difference  in  the  varieties  of< 
tliis  wheat,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  chaffy  and  tbe« 
shape  of  the  ears. 

In  the  small  wheat  trad  to  the  north  of  Lancaster, 
both  tire  while  and  red  Lammas  are  grown,  aod  proba-« 
blj  some  other  of  the  white  varieties. 

To  the  north  of  I  he  Satids  the  white  wheats  arc  like--, 
wise  principallj  sown,  as  they  are  there  found  to  be.- 
not  so  liable  to  what  they  CviU  the  freckle  or  mildew. 

About  Great  Urs wick,  Mr.  Craitk  has  lately  intro- 
duced  a  new  wheat  from  Northumberland  or  Dorbam, 
which  he  calls  hedge-wheat,  and  which  he  thioks  very 
highly  of.  It  seems  to  be  the  variety  known  in  some 
of  the  southern  counties  under  the  tille  of  Chillim. 
wheat,  and  in  others  under  that  of  the  golden  swan* 
It  is  said  to  afford  a  very  fine  flour. 

Mr.  Crank  speaks  of  it  as  a  handsome  productive 
wheat,  thinner  in  the  skin,  and  fuller  bodied  than  the* 
Kentish,  and  much  preferable  to  it,  yielding  extremely 
well  in  grinding.  It  is  stiff  in  the  straw,  small  in  the 
pipe,  and  taller  by  eight  or  ten  inches  than  the  Ken- 
tish sort.  This  wlieat  is  much  less  subject  to  the 
freckle  or  mildew  than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  which 
renders  it  parlicularly  valuable  in  many  i^itualions. 
It  has  also  a  much  clearer  appearance,  and  more  of 
Ihe  golden  colour.  All  these  properties  Mr.  Crank 
can  fairly  speak  to^  after  several  years  trial  of  it :  and 
it  may  be  grown  with  equal  success  in  high  and  low 
iitnattons* 

The  mowing  of  wheat  in  the  spring  has  been  lately 
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pTBctised  in  the  county  by  scYera!  persons  wiUi  no 
mean  success,  and  appears  rather  a  faYoiirite  method 
with  some,  though  it  may  be  dispated  whether  any 
real  spring  wheat  has  yet  been  cultivated^  as  all 
the  crops  ^hicb  there  was  any  opport unity  o(  exa* 
raining,  appeared  clearly  to  be  varieties  of  some  of 
4hc  more  thin-skinned  ^vhite  wheats.  Of  this,  some 
who  sow  it  are  perfectly  sensible,  and  extremely  anxious 
to  procure  Ihe  genuine  sort* 

At  Scale^hall  near  Lancaster,  Mr.  Stainbank  hat 
been  in  the  practice  of  sowing  spring  wheat  for  some 
time  on  a  smiill  scale,  with  such  success,  that  he  in- 
tends in  Tut n re  to  extend  its  cultivation,  and  with  this 
view  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  seed  of  the  proper  sort* 

Near  Hornby  Castle,  on  the  Holme  and  Park  farm, 
Mr,  L,  Willan,  the  tenant,  had  this  year  spring* 
fown  wEieat  to  the  extent  of  about  three  acres,  which 
was  put  inlo  the  soil  about  the  seventh  of  March,  at 
the  rate  of  nine  and  a  half  pecks  of  twenty-four 
quarts  each,  and  aflbrded  nineteen  loads  to  tlic  acre* 
The  soil  was  a  fine  friable  loam. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  (o  the 
sowing  of  new  or  old  wheat ;  some  contending  that  the 
former  affords  geneially  a  more  equal  crop,  while 
others  maintain,  that  the  latter  jicld^  crops  less  subject 
to  disease.  But  whatever  the  seed  may  be  which  is 
employed,  it  is  uuiYcriially  advised  that  it  should  be 
sound,  plump,  and  perfectly  clean*  An  occasional  or 
frequent  change,  is  also  considered  necessary  in  most 
parts  Okf  the  district,  as  by  this  means  the  crops  are 
fupposed  to  be  rendered  more  large  and  certain* 

Steeping  of  Seed, — The  practice  of  steeping,  or  doc 
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taring  srccl-wheaf,  is  very  geiuTalthmtighonithe  whole 
of  tbc  tiflage  tracU  of  ilie  coiinfy,  a8  a  preventive  of 
tlie  snuiti  and  to  romler  i(  more  clean  and  praper  far 
Rowing-  It  is  iiol,  however,  qnile  so  much  in  UhC 
on  tlic  sandy  loams  ti>ward$  the  south,  as  on  the  stif* 
fer  and  more  heavy  soils  in  the  middle  and  northera 
parts  of  the  coiinfy.  The  fiirtners  in  different  places 
differ  considera!)ly  in  respect  to  its  utilily^  some  think* 
ing  it  quite  essential,  and  that  crops  free  from  disease 
cannot  be  obtained  without  [(,  while  olher«i  suppose  it 
ofliltleor  no  cons>equence  whether  it  is  bad  recourse 
to  or  not. 

The  sleep  generally  made  use  of  h  si  rang  chamber- 
JyCf  new  slaked  lime  being  afterwards  dtisteil  over  the 
grain,  so  as  lo  i^ive  a  sort  of  thin  crnst.  Other  sorts 
of  brine  or  pickle  art*  seldom  employed. 

At  Great  Urikwick  Mr.  Crank,  an  inti-lligent  land* 
proprietor,  has  long  been  in  ibe  practice  of  stoepitig 
his  seed-wheat  in  chainlwr-lye,  ami  thinks  highly  of 
it.  The  grain  in  first  made  f^erfectly  wet  wi»h  the  Ije, 
and  dry  fallen  lime  then  made  use  of  until  every  gmin 
is  completely  covered  with  it.  From  (wo  to  three 
quarts  of  the  lye  is  found  sufficient  for  a  bushel  of  seed. 
He  has  often  found  this  better  than  the  unwet  seed  in 
producing  sound  crops,  and  has  frequently  tried  Ihem 
in  comparison  J  in  order  to  ascerti«in  the  fact*  ll  is 
Usual  with  many  to  let  the  seeif  remain  in  this  sort  of 
steep  alK>ut  twenty-four  hours,  but  there  are  some  who 
only  wet  it. 

Mr.  Ormcdy  at  Gleaslon  Castle,  and  Mr  Lowthrr, 
follow  the  same  practice  as  Mr.  Cranky  and  have  a 
favourable  opinion  of  it. 

JAf-  Rowel,    the  cxcclleul  manager  on   the  Hole- 
beck 


beck  farm,  nho  doctors  in  the  same  way,  but  sospccts 
Ihai  Imle  dfj>ejiJs  upon  it;  helms  however  neither 
wleck  114  »r  mil  dew  on  the  farm ',  but  il  is  situated  rather 
hi^h,  and  ni  course  less  subject  to  these  diseases, 

Mr.  Abh burner  likewise  practises  the  same  method 
wtih  Ih2»  seeii-wliual,  but  thinks  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
nithout.  He  has  frequently  had  clean  crops  without 
sleeping  or  liniing. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  the  sleeping  or  brin- 
ing of  If  ruin  may  be  bejieficial  in  exciting  a  more 
quick  and  ngular  vegetation  of  the  seed,  to  whatever 
sort  of  crop  it  may  be  applied,  and  in  this  way  be  ad- 
vantageous ;  but  that  it  can  have  any  material  eii-cl  iii 
preventing  I  he  diseases  to  which  wheat  crops  are  so 
liabte  in  many  situations,  is  very  difficult  to  suppose^ 
when  it  is  considered  how  speedily  the  substances  with 
which  ([ie  corn  is  covered^  are  decompossd  after  the 
seetl  is  deposited  in  theearth.  On  the  same  principle, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  have  any  great  power 
in  checking  Ihe  depredations  of  insects  which  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  soil,  as  their  capability  of  affect- 
ing them  must  soon  cease,  by  the  almost  immediate 
change  which  they  undergo  in  the  ground. 

This  reasoning  is  probably  applicable  to  almost  all 
sorts  of  steeps,  and  of  course  leads  to  the  concluiiioii, 
that  the  chief  advantage  derived  from  them  is  that  of 
promoting  a  quick,  vigorous,  and  healthy  vegetation, 
by  which  the  first  shoots  of  the  plants  are  rendered 
strong  and  powerful,  and  consequently  ie^s  liable  to  be 
aSected  by  disease. 


Quant  it jf  of  Seed, — The  quantity  of  seed    usually 
eowa    on    the    Lancashire   acre,    is    very    different 
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ill   diffrrent  sitiiritions   and   circumstances*     A  lirgel 
pro[>ortioii  of  seed  is  coinmojdy  fiHovved  to  Ihuse  tandi 
iriliich  possess  no  great  degree  of  folility,  tlmn  to  iboi 
of  a  richer  qualit  v  ;  tlit?  [>eriod^  of  sowing  being   t 
saiiie.     Early  sowitti^s  are  also  invurlaljly  considere^l 
requiring  loss  s(xh1  ih.tii  sueli  as  are  performed  at  a  lat 
season;  aud  the  methods  of  putHog  the   »eed  info  I 
suil,  has  some  influence  on  (Ijti  quantity  which  may 
necessary,  as  in  the  broail-CEist  modej  wiiich  is  by  fi 
the  most  general,  a  much    larger  qnaniity   is  usuiiljl 
employed,  than  where  the  drill  is  had  recourse  to,  tl 
times  of  putting'  the  crops  into  the   soil  being  iiimila 
Od  the  fallow  prepandions  likcwiBe,  a  smaller  qoariti 
of  seed  is  made  use  of,  than  that  whicb  is  giyen  to  lani 
prepared  by  olher  sarts  of  crops  ;  and    where  sowing 
under  furrow  is  practisid,   a  greater  share  of  seed 
commonly  found  necessary,  than   wliere  the  comra 
mode  is  employed*     The  farmers  in  this  district  a 
indeed  very  seldom  sparing  of  their  seed-corn^  as  the; 
conceive  a  pretty  full  quantify  to  be  essential  in  pn 
ducing  good  crops  in  most  cases :  arid  in  (his  they  a 
supported  by  (he  practice  of  some  other  districts*       r 

Mr.  Paterson,  at  the  BridgewatcrArms,  Manchester^ 
on  a  small  farm  near  tlie  town,  sows  wheat  after  pot 
toes  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  at  the  rate  af  twi 
buhhds  and  a  half  to  the  statute  acre,  and  gets  a  ^iiod 
produce.  Tbisnjode  he  thinks  pays  best  near  that  place. 

But  about  St  ret  ford,    Mr.  Holmes  speaks   of  fi 
bushels  as  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  that  is  sown  a1 
potatties,  though  on  other  preparations  something  1 
u  found  sufficient* 

Oil  the  wheat   lands  about    Leigh,    WarringtoQ| 
Prcscot,  and  Newton,  two  and  a  half  to  three  bufchetj 


arc  the  cornTnon  quantities  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember,  but  in  October,  November,  &c*  from  tUree 
and  a  half  to  four,  and  sometimes  more. 

About  Allerton  ibe  quanlities  nsed  arc  commonly 
less;  at  the  Hall,  iVlr.  Roscoe,  if  he  sows  early ^  coni- 
monly  employs  about  two  bushels  and  a  half.  When 
sown  after  ihe  land  has  been  furrowed  by  the  drill 
roller,  a  smaller  qtianlity  is  found  sufficient ;  and  also 
in  drilling  at  seven  and  nine  inches,  which  are  his 
practices* 

About  Ormskirk,  Crosfon,  Chorley,&c.  two,  two  and 
a  halfj  ai*d  lliree  bushels  tlic  acre,  are  generally  sown. 
When  the  drill  is  used,  Mr.  EcclesUm  seldom  iiUows 
more  than  two^  but  in  the  broad-cast  two  and  a  half, 
three,  and  sometimes  even  a  larger  quantity-  About 
Croston  two  to  three  buhliels  are  the  most  usual  quan* 
titles  sown  by  the  farnierh.  Around  Chorley,  two  and 
^  half  and  three  are  general*  At  the  Hall,  Mr,  Crorap* 
ton  sows  two  and  a  haU  early  in  the  year,  and  thnx*  at 
later  periods^  and  findsj  them  quite  sufficient.  The 
latter  quantity  is  mostly  had  recourse  to  in  places  more 
to  ihe  east|  and  about  Glilheroe.  Mr.  Benson  at  (he 
Inn,  seldom  or  ever  eows  less,  and  tit  inks  a  little  in- 
CR*ase  of  seed  in  wheat^  is  ne^er  thrown  away. 

To  the  north  of  the  liibble,  ivhich  is  in  general  a 
much  heavier  soil,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half,  and  in 
particular  cases  tliree  bushels  arc  sown.  In  the  ncigb- 
buurhoodsof  Grimsargh,  Ribchciitcr,  Chipping,  and 
Goosnargh,  two  bushels,  and  occasionally  two  and  a 
half,  are  the  most  usual  quantities.  At  Stonyhurst 
Mr.  Wright  seldom  uses  more.  About  Kirk  ham, 
and  most  of  the  Fildc  tract,  two  and  a  half  may  pro- 
bably be  the  most  general  quantity,  though  three  are 
•pften  sown.    At  Preesall  Mr.  Whiteside  sows  two,  and 
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tbiTiks  that  quantity  commonly  sufficient  on  his  laod^ 
But  about  Bispham  and  Rof^salUhall,   this  quantity 
increased  to  two  and  a   half^  and   sometimes  morcs;| 
And  about  Stalmin,  Preesall  and  Pilling,  it  commonlj 
Teaches  nearly    three   with    tlie    best   farmers,    whei 
sown  in  September  and  the   following  month.     TJ 
same  is  the  case  at  Cockerbam.     Mr.  Bourne  at  Ran 
pool  sows  three  Winchester  bushels  in  the  latter  enu 
of  September,  and  other  farmers  make  use  of  a  simila 
quantity*     Mr.  Rig  by  at   the  Grange,   sows  from 
%» indie  to  a  load  on   the  acre.     And  at   Quernmoc 
Park,  four  and  a  half  Winchester  busbtls  are  usedi 
wlien  sown  under  furrow  after  a  potatoe  crop^  on  It] 
customary  acre* 

To  the  north  of  tlie  Lune  the  most  general  quantitic 
of  seed  wheat  employed  are,  from  about  three  Wir 
cheskr  bushels  to  three  and  a  half  on  the  customarj 
acre*  At  Middleton-hall,  Mr,  Whiteside  usually  soi^ 
about  three,  and  most  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  d 
ihc  same.  Mr.  Stainbank  at  Scale-hall  makes  use 
nearly  a  similar  quantity,  and  considers  it  gcnerallj 
sulEcienttbrthe  land  about  him.  Nearer  theextremit] 
of  the  district  this  quantity  is  sometimes  augmented* 
as  on  the  wheat  lands  appioacbing  the  sea-side  in 
the  distance  from  below  Ucst-bank  to  beyond  WartonJ 

In  the  different  ranges  of  land  beyond,  the  Lancas 
tcr  Sands,  tl»e  quantities  of  seed  wheat  are  nearly  tfc 
same  astliose  alanidy  mentioned. 

Around  Allithwaite^  Cartmel,  and  Hawkshead,  tl 
common  quantities  are  about  two,   two  and  a  half,  anJ 
sometimes  three  bushels,  to  the  customary  acre,  accord* 
ing  to  the  season  of  sowing.     In  the  vicinities  of  Ul 
verston  and  Dallon  much  the  same;  but  little  wheat 
grown  about  the  former  place.     At  Cleaston  Castl 
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he  pecks  or  thcreaboiils  are  only  made  use  of  in  the 
Irst  sowing,  but  more  afterwards ;  however,  about 
lampool,  tliree,  and  scvmetiines  four  or  more  are  used. 
In  the  Isle  of  Walney  (he  qnuntities  of  seed  wheat 
Bade  use  of,  vary  from  two  bushels  to  more  than  three. 
Lt  North  End,  Mr.  llawlinson  sows  about  two  and  a 
liaif  in  geueraL 

Season^  or  time  of  Sozcing, — On  the  fine  sandy  and 
vegetable  loams  of  the  southLrn  port  of  the  county,  the 
Bsual  season  is  from  the  middle  of  Septeml:>er  to   tho 
kmiddle  or  end  of  November*     The  broken-np  clover 
rand  tallows  are  most  commonly  uivfn   towards  the  end 
pof  September,  but  the  potatoe  lands,  rarely  before  the 
platter  part   of  October,    or  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing  month.     But  on  the  stronger  sotb  in  the  middle 
nd  more  northern  parts,  (lie  farmers  in  general  seem 
i  desirous  of    having   their  wheat   crops  put  in  during 
•September  and  October,  as  later  sowings  are  attended 
[<vrith  considerable  hazard*     In  most  parts  of  the  Fildey 
♦and  about  Cocktrham,&c.  where  much  wheat  is  grown, 
Ibis  is  the  general  practice.  Wheat  has,  however,  becQ 
€own  in  Ftbrnary  and  March,  and  as  large  a  produce 
[<»btained  as  where  the  setxl  was  put  into  the  ground  in 
-September  or  Octoljcr;  yet  early  autumnal  sowing  is 
probably,  on  the  whole,  right,  if  the  state  of  the  cli^ 
roatc  be  regatdcd. 

Where  wheat,  however,  is  put  into  the  ground  so 
late  as  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  in  the  following 
month,  it  is  always  the  best  practice  to  have  recourse 
to  the  true  spring  sorts,  as  the  common  kinds  rarely 
or  ever  answer  so  well  at  this  season. 


Method  of  putting  the  Seed  in* — Almost  the  whole 
of 
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of  the  seed'Whcat  of  tbb  district  is  deposited  in  (be 
ground  in  the  broad-cast  method,  being  sown  evenly 
over  the  surface,  and  harrowed  in  by  rather  a  light  har-^ 
row.  By  this  mode,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  farm- 
ers, they  get  the  largest,  and  most  certain  crops.  Very 
little  seed -wheat  is  ploughed  in,  except  after  ptilnlocs 
and  other  roots  or  plants,  \ihich  leave  the  soil  in  a 
very  loose  condition,  in  which  circomsfaoces  thu 
mode  has  lately  been  found  extremely  beneficial. 

Tlioiigh  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the  tillage  land 
MTOuld  admit  of  the  drill  husbandry,  very  little  seed 
wheat  is  put  into  the  gronnd  in  this  way,  and  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  this  method  is  employed,  its  advan« 
tages  are  not  considered  as  very  importf^nt.  It  is  pro* 
bable  there  may  be  some  liltle  saving  in  the  quantity 
of  seed,  but  when  done  in  rows  at  seven  or  even  nine 
inches,  which  are  the  most  proper  distances  in  gene- 
ral, this  cannot  be  of  any  great  consequence. 

Dibbling  in  wheat  or  any  other  tort  of  grain  crop, 
is  not  practised  in  any  part  of  the  county,  nor  can  it 
probably  be  done  with  advantage,  since  the  womea 
and  children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  some  kind  of  man n fact u re,  which 
pays  them  much  better  than  such  sort  of  field-work 
could  possibly  do.  No  trial  of  the  kind,  had,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  I  could  learn  j  ever  been  made. 


Depth  of  putting  in, — Though  deep  ploughing  is 
commonly  practised  for  this  and  raoit  other  crops^ 
it  i»  oidy  in  sowing  under  furrow  that  the  seed  is  put 
in  to  any  great  depth.  In  the  usual  methods  of  putting 
it  in,  it  can  seldom  be  deposited  to  a  greater  depth  than 
two  or  three  inches  at  most,  but  frequently  not  nearly 
so  much.    The  Lancashire  ftrmcrs,  however,  like  lo 
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ha?c  their  wheat-seed  well  covered  in,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crop  in  its  after  grovith,  but  lo  pre- 
vent the  depreilatiuas  of  (he  rooks,  which  are  ex* 
fremeiy  injurious  in  tnariy  places. 

CuUure  while  groichg* — It  is  only  in  a  few  places 
that  much  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  wheat  crops 
while  in  the  more  early  stages  of  (heir  growth;  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  great  defect  in  the  tillage 
husbandry  of  this  district.  Frequently  the  coarse 
ueeds  arc  simply  cut  up»  and  the  thistles  drawn  out, 
ao  hoe  licing  uscdj  which  is  a  principal  cause  of  the 
foul  condition  in  which  the  land  is  afterwards  found. 
Nor  is  the  use  of  top-dressings,  such  as  pigeon's 
dung,  soot,  &c.  sown  over  the  surface  of  the  crops^ 
much  cm|>loyed* 

Rolling  the  young  wheats  in  the  spring  is,  however, 
often  practised  ;  and  constantly,  at*cr  buwing  hcviU 
over  them  at  that  period. 

Except  in  small,  luKurinnt  patches,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  practice  to  feed  down  young  wheats  with 
sheep.  Trials  of  this  kind  have  most  commonly 
proved  unfavourable. 

In  general,  pretty  good  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
wheat  lands  in  as  dry  a  state  as  pos:>iblc,  by  keeping 
the  water- fur  rows  open* 

Reaping  and  Harvesting. — The  harvest  season  in 
this  county,  for  wheat,  usually  commences  sometime 
in  the  month  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September^ 
but  is  somewhat  earlier  on  the  sandy  loams  towards  the 
south,  than  on  the  heavier  lands  of  the  middle  and 
northern  parts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  large 
moss-tracts  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  district,  the 
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liarvesl  for  this,  as  well  as  olljer  sorts  of  crops,  is  later 
than  ill  other  places;  a  great  proof  o(  (be  injury  such 
Tvet  bogs  are  of,  to  the  tiaturat  climate,  as  well  as  of 
the  necessity  of  their  being  eiFectu ally  drained,  Thit 
is  the  case  also  on  the  moss^laiids  themselves* 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gmrgc  Siogletoti,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lutus,  and  several  of  llie  larger  fanners  on  the  bordersr 
of  the  Pilling  Moss,  that  the  gruin  both  to  the  nortbi 
80uth|  and  west  of  them,  was  constantly  ready  to  cat 
initcb  earlier  than  theirs,  varying  often  from  a  week 
to  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight. 

The  fanners  in  diiTerent  places  prefer  different  stages 
of  ripeness  for  reapir*g  iheir  wheat  j  in  the  more  sonlh- 
ern  parts  tliey  mostly  let  it  remain  until  it  has  attained 
a  pretty  considerable  degree  of  maturity  j  while  in 
many  places  in  the  middle,  and  northern  divisions,  it  is 
cut  when  rather  short  of  being  ripe.  The  iatler  is  the 
practice  in  some  par(s  of  the  Fikle,  the  north  of  the 
Lnne,  and  in  part  of  the  over-sand  tracts. 

The  most  gefieral  method  of  cutting  the  wheat,  and 
other  grain  crops  in  this  district,  has  long  been,  and 
still  con  ti  lines  to  be  that  of  reaping  or  $  hearings  in 
which  toothed  sickles  are  iiivari.ibly  employed*  These 
are  larger  or  smalh*r,  and  have  different  forms  or  shap<'9 
in  different  places,  being  longer  in  the  fore  parts  or 
blades,  and  less  elbowed,  in  some  than  in  others. 
They  arc  conunordy  of  smaller  sizes  in  the  soulhern  i 
trncis  than  in  those  of  the  north. 

The  work  of  reaping  is  in  general  performed  in  atj 
close,  neat,  and  even  manner,  by  the  farm-servants^ 
and  ji^ersons  hired  purpost*!y  for  the  business;  but  day* 
labourers  are  also  employed  in  many  places:  much^ 
iilso  is  lei  to  be  done  by  the  piece,  or  acre,  since  tbe^ 
prices  of  labour  and  provisions  became  so  very  high. 
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Women  were  formeTlj  nmch  engaged  in  harvest  work, 
but  this  is  less  the  case  at  present^  especially  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  coanty. 

The  harvest^mcn  and  tabotirers  haye  commonly 
very  high  wages,  Ixsidcs  much  beer  and  provisions, 
while  they  are  employed-  The  price  of  the  former  in 
most  of  the  southern  divisions  is  rarely  much  less  thrm 
frara  Si.  \o3l.  the  month ;  and  sometimes,  when  harvest- 
men  are  scarce, a  great  deal  more;  and  that  of  the  latteri 
usually  from  4*.  to  5s,  a  day,  bat  occasionally  more- 
Where  women  are  employed  they  commonly  receive 
something  more  than  one  half  the  wages  of  the  men. 
It  is  usual  for  the  reapers  in  most  cases  to  set  up  tlie 
graiOr 

Mr.  Close,  surgeon  at  Dalton^  obligingly  informed 
me,  that  **  tlie  LowFurness,  where  the  farmers  cut  all 
their  grain  by  the  sickle,  is  a  district  uncqaalleil  for 
estcellent  reapers.  At  an  easy  rate  of  working,  three 
men  will  reap  a  customary  acre  (of  rix  yards  and  a 
half  to  the  pole  or  perch)  of  long,  light,  slender  corn, 
bind,  and  stouk  the  same  in  a  day,  or  less  than  four* 
teen  hours;  and  five  men  will  perform  the  same  work, 
in  a  field  of  the  strongest  corn,  when  laid  and  much 
entangled.  By  hard  labour  from  light  to  dark,  three 
men  will  reap,  bind,  and  stouk,  above  a  customary 
acre  of  any  kind  of  grain* 

**  The  wagt*s  paid  to  good  reapers  are,  on  an  ave- 
rage, 4;.  a  day,  with  meat  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
beer;  and  one  week  in  1802,  they  were  as  high  as  7s» 
and  7f.  6d*  a  day. 

"  The  day  is  common  ly  considered  from  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening,  of  which  an  hour 
and  a  half  is  consumed  in  meals,  and  taking  refreshments 
ttt  otbci  times,  the  whole  being  served  in  the  following 
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order  :^ Cheese,  bread,  and  l>eer,  before 
cn(er  tlie  (icUl  in  (he  nvornini^;  brcakb&t  uliriut  et^U| 
o'clock;  beer  homoltrnes  about  ten  in  iUc   forenoon^ 
d inner  at  twelve;  heirf  alwnt  three  o^dock ;  ehres(p|| 
hrcaJ,  and  Ijccr,  tfbout  five  in  IheJini^rnuon;  and  6tii 
per  after  leaving  the  field,  about  half  pas(  right  in  Oil 
evening;  Itlewise  as  much  beer  at  other  times  of  lh<r 
day,  Bs  the  heat  of  the  weaOicr  may  render  necewary/^ 

But  Ihough  reaping  by  the  sickle  has  been  the  com4 
man  mode  of  cnltiag  grain  crops^   the  practice 
movringthem  was  long  since  attempted  with  sorae  i 
greeof  success,  in  the  viciiiity  of  Livcrpatlj  nlihongl 
it  does  not,  for  mmo  reason  or  other,  apprar  lo  Uityi 
cxfendt*d   itsilf.     The   very  extravagant  vrages  ncif 
demandetl  for  this  sort  of  lubour,  however^  render  i^ 
essentially  necessary  in  most  parts  of  thn  connty. 

it  is  slated  in  the  Original  Survey,  ihat  **  in  the 
year  1 701  several  fartocf^  nio^ed  iheir  corn,  amonfti 
-uhoiti  was  Mr*  H*  Harper,**  who  invited  tlir  TlrpoHei 
to  t*xainioe  his  praccssi  nhtcli  was  neat,  and  cxecufi 
in  this  way. 

**  The  wheat  was  mown  m,  that  ts,  thrown  towanl 
the  standing  corn,  immediately  gathered,  and  tied  U| 
into  sheaves*  The  set  was  two  mowers,  two  womri 
gatluTiTsi,  and  one  man  binder*  The  barh*y  and  oati 
were  mown  oi/f,  info  swath)«,  and  gathert\!  at  com 
nience.  l*he  advantages  of  this  niLtttod,  were  a  savtn| 
of  about  14^/.  the  acre  at  that  time,  Icsf*  dangtT  of  tl 
corn  being  sho<rk  <tiit  of  the  rar,  and  gaining  nearlj 
one-lhird  more  straw  ;  no  trifling  considertifion  uti 
the  ftcvt^ral  heads,  esfiecially  since  it  does  itoi  appear" 
Ihat  Hhat  stubble  is  left  in  the  field  is  of  the  letnl^^ 
service,  but  in  some  ai^^es  evidently  does  harm,  at  to^l 
clover  ur  other  young  grasses,  by  reiaioing  mm^tttre 
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hroUgfi  the  winter,  and  starving  the  tender  plants,  or 
njiifin^  the  bay  when  mown,  and  which,  when  wet| 
has  a  tendency  to  render  pntrid. 
**  After  the  corn  was  gathered,  the  ground  was  goirc 
l^yex  with  a  rake,  to  collect  what  straggling  ears  might 
remain,  which  are  generally  the  heaviest,  and  of  su* 
perior  quality.  A  wooden  rake^  with  teeth  about  an 
inch  longer  than  those  of  IIjc  common  bay-rake,  was 
preferred  to  the  drag^rake,  and  did  its  work  much 
neater ;  a  woman  could  rake  about  two  statute  acres 
per  day/* 

**  The  scythe  usetl  for  cutting  the  corn,  had  the  ad- 
dition of  a  bow  made  out  of  a  piece  of  rod  iron,  fas* 
tened  into  the  pole,  and  extending  three  inches  over 
the  scythe  heel,  from  whence  it  rose  about  nine  inches 
in  height,  and  about  two  [feet  in  length,  and  which 
formed  a  kind  of  cradle.  The  rod  was  supported  by 
aui  upright  prop  from  the  pole  about  the  centre,  and 
^whicb  was  furthermore  braced  and  kept  tight  by  a 
Btring." 

In  the  southern  counties  mowing  is  practised  for 
most  sorts  of  grain  crops,  and  found  to  produce  a 
great  saving  of  expenses  it  would,  no  doubt,  l)e 
equally  successful  and  advantageous  in  this  district* 
Without  something  of  this  nature  be  soon  altempted| 
the  increasing  expense  of  harvest  labour  must  be- 
come a  very  serious  drawback  on  the  exertions  of  the 
cultivator. 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  is  reaped,  it  is  constantly  bound 
up  into  middling-sized  sheaves.  When  the  weather 
is  very  fine  and  ^unny,  it  uficn  remains  open  and  spread 
out  for  some  hours  before  it  is  bound. 

There  is  some  vaiiation  in  the  manner  of  setting  up 
liAJtcO  X  this, 
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this,  as  well  as  6t!u^  soits  of  grain  in  the  flifd,  in ' 
different  parts  of  llic  coiinly  :  in  some,  five  sheaves  on\ 
arc  set  up  logedier,  in  others  ei^hl  or  ton,  iiml  in 
few,  twelve  ;  five  and  eiglil  being  the  naost  common  in 
the  sonllicrn  pnrtsj  and  ten  and  twelve  in  tlie  norttiefO^H 
In  the  Original  Report  it  is  stated,  tliat,  '^  if  barley  ffl^ 
oats,  and   in  a  greenish  slate,"  Ihey  are  **  act  up  in 
four  standard  sheaves  only,  -with  one  <50vcr  called  Ml 
haoder,  tljat  is,  a  large  well  bound  jiheuf  is  selecid^^ 


and  opened,    tvilh  which  the  four  standard  sheavfa^ 
\vl\h  the  grain  uppermost,  arc  covered,  the  grain 
the  hooder  hartging  downi^ards,    but  free    from  %l 
ground.     This  shape  is  provincially  called  a  pricfa 
But  the  most  general  method  is,  six  sheaves  staodar 
{tlaccd  against  each  other,  spread  out  in  their  be 
cnds^  and  closed  tight  at  their  tops,  when  a  couple  i 
sheaves  are  opened,  each  about  one  half,  clapped  ori 
each  end  of  the  standards,  and   meet  with   their  bu 
ends  together  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  roof  or  < 
ver  for  the  standards*     This  form  is  provincially  cal 
ed  hattocks^  and  their  covers,  riders*"   Where  ten  ai 
twelve  sheaves  are  the  number  employed^  eight  nn 
ten  are  used  a.s  standLirds,  and  the  two  placed  oven 
covers.     The  former  of  tliese,    towards  the  north 
the  district,  is  denominated  a  hattock^  and  the  lat 
a    stouk.    The   covering  sheaves  arc   ^Ren    lerr 
hooders,   and   three  are  sometimes  employed    to   tl 
stouk.     In  order  that  the  corn  may  have  the  gr<ate 
advantage  possible  from  the  sun  and  air,  it  is  con 
inonly  set  np  into  these  forms  on  the  middle  or  ma 
elevated  parts  of  the  ridges. 

Wheat  is  left  otil  in  the  field  after  being  reaped,  fro 
three  or  four  to  five  or  six  days,  according  to  the  pal 
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ticolar  circtimstancee  of  the  case.  Wlicn  iLc  season 
18  fine  Bnd  sunny,  and  the  crop  tilcan,  a  Joy  or  two  is 
oilen  qnite  sufficient. 

From  the  high  wages,  and  great  allowances  of  beer 
and  provisions,  the  harvest  work  in  this  county  is  ge* 
nerallj  carried  on  with  great  cheerfulness  and  expedi- 
tion^  the  labourers  confining  themselves  but  litlle  to 
any  fixed  hours  of  working. 


Securing  ihe  Croj?.*— It  is  the  practice  in  the  great- 
esl  part  of  the  district,  to  secure  tlie  wheat  crops  in  the 
barns  ;  they  are,  however,  in  some  places,  formed 
into  small  round  stacks,  as  near  as  possible  to  them  ; 
commonly  placed  upon  a  few  pieces  of  old  limber, 
brushwood,  &c.  there  being  in  very  few  instances  in- 
deed, any  thing  of  the  properly  raised  staddle  kind, 
or  even  yards  for  containing  the  stacks.  This  is  a  very 
great  inconvenience,  and  subjects  the  farmers  to  much 

-risk  and  loss  of  grain  by  vermin,  8tc*  It  is  disgrace- 
ful to  suffer  such  a  slovenly  wasteful  method  to  prevail 
in  a  county  wliere  excellent  materials  for  constructing 
proper  raised  staddles,  with  caps  or  copings,  are  very 

•  commonly  to  be  met  with.  No  tillage  farm  of  any  ex- 
tent, where  stacking  out  of  doors  is  used,  should  be  with- 
out them.  One  yearns  waste  by  rais,  mice,  and  oilier 
animals,  would  often  defray  the  expenseof  such  stands* 
It  is  t>elicved  by  the  generality  of  f^irmcrs  in  this 
district,  that  wheat,  as  well  as  other  sorts  of  grain, 
keeps  equally  sweet  and  well  In  the  barns  as  in  stacks 
itt  Ihe  open  air,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  put  as  little  as 
possible  in(o  stacks. 

The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  violence  of  the 
we§t  winds  are  likewise,  by  some  in  the  more  northern 
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parls,  supposed  to  operate  against  the  practice  of 
'Stacking  grain  in  the  open  tiir.  The  fact  is^  ilm 
mo Je  has  not  Ixcn  jct  sufficiently  tried  ;  and  besides^ 
Ihere  is  an  objection  to  it  willi  respect  to  the  strai 
which  is  required  fur  thatch,  which  in  many  places 
very  vahiable.  Mr.  Perrie,  the  manager  at  Quern 
moor  Park,  considers  the  practice  of  housing  in  th^ 
barns  as  advantageous  in  sa?ing  straw  and  thatching^ 
as  well  as  time,  and  in  being  more  secure  from  rain* 
and  vermin.  But  Mr*  Gibson^s  mows  are  built  upon 
raised  arches,  and  not  upon  the  ground  floors,  whict 
arc  tnore  H?curr,  and  keep  ibe  grain  more  pcrfectljj 
A  mustiness  was,  however,  said  in  some  places  to  be  a[ 
to  take  place  about  the  outside  walls.  The  baru  me 
Ihod  is  nolwilhitanding  commonly  preferred t 

The  great  increase  of  thiashing-maclnnes  within 
these  few  years,  has  rendered  the  use  of  the  flail  le 
frequent  than  formerly,  though  it  is  still  generally  eraJ 
ployed  on  all  (be  middling  and  smaller-sized  faimsi 
The  machine  method  has^  however,  so  many  advan« 
lages,  that  it  will  without  doubt  be  adopted,  in  nc 
great  length  of  time,  by  most  occupiers  who  have  anj 
extent  of  arable  land;  especially  if  machines  upon  al 
smaller  scale  can  be  brought  to  answer  the  purpose^ 
effectually . 

Much  of  the  grain  of  the  smaller  descriptions  of 
farms  might  be  thrashed  by  the  machines  of  the  largeirJ 
ones  in  their  neighbourlioods,  as  this  practice  is   be— ( 
ginning  to  prevail  in  some  places,  and  appears  benefit 
ci?il  to  both  parties. 

The  expense  of  thrashing  by  the  flail  varies  in  differ^J 
ent  places,  and  according  to  the  nature  and  qualitiesj 
of  the  grain,  but  for  wlieal  it  is  seldom  less  than  < 
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from  3s.  6rf.  to  5s,  tlie  quarter  in  any  part  of  the 
county*  The  work  is  mostly  performed  in  rat  her  a 
dexferotis  manner. 

Wlicre  Lishing  out  the  grain  over  a  stoncj  or  other 
contrivance  for  the  purpose,  is  still  einph)yeil|  the  ex- 
pense is  commonly  something  higher,  as  the  Mork  is 
more  heavy  nnd  laborious.  By  this  method  Ihe  best 
part  of  (he  grain  is  ordy  stricken  out;  the  remainder 
being  afterwards  thrashed  out  by  the  llaiU 


^rorfMee*^-Thcrc  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  wheat  which  is  produced  on  the  acre,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  On  the  sandy  loams  in 
the  southern  parts,  it  is  commonly  from  about  thirty 
to  forty  bushels.  Upon  the  fine  deep  hinds  about 
Stretford,  Manchester,  Leigh,  and  the  whole  range 
for  some  distance  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
eight  loads,  of  five  bushels  of  seventy  pounds  each,  is 
often  produced,  but  much  more  is  sometimes  obtained 
in  particular  cases.  The  quantity  is  nearly  the  same 
ftbout  Warrington,  Newton,  and  Present  in  general, 
but  in  some  cases  a  great  deal  more,  as  ten,  twelve, 
and  upwards,  on  the  customary  acre*  At  Allerton  and 
the  neighbourhood,  commonly  from  thirty-five  to  forty- 
bushels,  but  sometimes  more  on  the  statute  acre* 

All  around  Ormskirk  the  produce  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  though  on  the  lighter  sorts  of  land  it  is  fre« 
quently  less. 

At  Croston,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chorley,  w  here 
Hhe  soils  are  stron*?er  and  of  a  richer  quality,  froni 
eight  to  nine  or  ten  loads  arc  frequently  produced* 
Mr.  Crompton  at  the  Hall  gets  eight  loads. 

The  loamy  clays  in  the  tuiddle  division  of  the  dis* 
tfict  commonly  yield  larger  quantities.     To  the  north* 
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east  of  Preston^  aod  about  that  to^n,  the  wheat  pre 
diicc  is  ijsiiaiiy  from  nine  or  (en  to  twelve,  and  son 
'  limes  fifteen  or  sixteen  windles  or  more  on  the  ciiilO" 
Hiarj  acre.  In  Goosnargh  ten  and  twelre,  and  nearer 
the  bants  of  the  Kibble,  twelve  and  fifteen  windlct,  of 
three  and  a  half  bushels  each. 

AroQnd  Clifton,  Newton,  &c.  in  theFilde,  on  the 
fine  wheat  lands,  the  produce  has  frequently  been  from 
sixteen  or  jit^ventccn  to  nearly  thirty  windles,  of  three 
find  a  half  bushels  to  the  customary  acre. 

^boui  Kirkhani)  from  ten  to  sixteen  nnd  twenty 
windlcs.  At  Preesall,  Mr.  Whiteside  gets  fifteen^; 
sixteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  windles,  on  the  cu8i 
juary  acre  of  eight  yards  to  the  rod.  Near  Blackpi 
and  Bisphantj  the  produce  in  common  much  the  sam 
but  occasionally  much  more. 

On  the  RossiiU  l;all  farms,  (he  quantities  of  wb 
which  are  U'S Dally  produced  on  the  customitry  aci 
ore  (torn  thirty-five  to  forty  and  fiffy  bushels,  ormon 

AtStahnin,  fifteen  and  sixteen  Preston  win  dies  a 
the  general  produce  on  the  customary  acre  of  se 
yards  and  a  half  to  the  rod  ;  about  Preesall  14  and  li 
windles,  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  each,  on  tlie  coi 
toniary  acreot  seven  yards  to  l!ic  rod;  and  at  Pilling, 
from  10  to  12,  and  son^etimes  14:  windles  of  three  bushels 
on  the  customary  acre.  ?ilr.  Richard  Whiteside  ha$ 
commonly  from  J9  to  14  windlcs,  wldom  more* 

About  Garstang,  in  general  14  or  15,  but  20  win- 
dles of  three  bushels  and  a  half,  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced.    Ten  and  eleven  windles  arc  very  common 

In  the  fine  arable  tract  at  Cockerham,  the  produ^ 
is  generally  rather  larger  on  the  better  sorts  of  fan 
From  seven  to  nine  and  twelve  windles   arc,   bo 
ever,    the    most  common*    On  the  Rampool  fanOf 
:  Mr. 
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Mr*  Boume  gels  these  (|Qantities,  and  sonoetimes  more, 
and  his  neighbours  do  the  same. 

About  Lancaster,  the  produce  of  wheat  crops  is  fre* 
quenilySb  bushels,  to  12  and  14  or  morcloadsi  accord* 
ing  to  soil  and  preparafiorK 

In  the  arable  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Lune,  the 
produce  of  wheat  does  not  differ  in  any  great  degree* 
At  Scale-hall,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stainbank  has  10  and  U 
loads  after  potatoc  crops,  on  (he  acre. 

About  Overton,  Middleton,  &c*  on  the  marsh  lands, 
the  quantities  of  wheat  on  the  customary  acre  vary, 
according  to  Mr,  Whiteside,  from  seven  to  twelve 
loadS)  and  on  other  sorts  of  ground,  from  tive  to  fif* 
teen  loads  of  four  and  a  half  Winclicster  bushels  each* 
More  to  tlie  northern  limit  of  the  countyj  they  fre- 
quenlly  do  not  reach  these  quantifies. 

Near  Cartmel,  Castle-head,  &c.  the  produce  is 
most  frequently  from  seven  or  eightj  to  ten  loads  on  the 
customary  acre. 

In  Low  Furness  they  usually  get  nine  or  ten  loads  of 
one  aud  a  half  Carlisle  bushels  each,  on  the  customary 
acrei  but  sometimes  14  or  15;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wal» 
ney,  Mr,  llawlinson  gets  nine  loads  of  14  score  each 
oo  the  acre;  and  his  neighbours  the  same  quantities,  or 
more. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  appear  fiom  these  detailsi 
ifaat,  though  large  returns  may  sometimes  be  obtained , 
the  general  produce  of  the  county  cannot  be  rated 
bigher  than  about  25  bushels  tiie  statute  acre. 

The  wheat  in  this  purt  of  the  kingdom  h  most  com- 
monly  sold  in  the  different  markets,  often  by  weight, 
lo  Uie  miilers,  and  other  dealer3  in  graio^  termed  badg- 
ers, who  dispose  of  it  again. 

X  4  Straw* 
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S^rfljt^.— Wheat-straw  is  dear  in  all  the  large  ton 
in  the  count  J ;  but  it  is  not  always  permitted  by  tfc 
leases  to  be  sold.  In  particular  situations,  it  hau 
§old  as  Jiigh  tts  from  35  to  40,  and  even  50  shillings  tl 
load. 

Stubble* — Not  a  single  case  was  mentioned  to  nic 
where  the  wheat  stubbles  were  cut,  cither  by  the  scyll 
or  any  other  method,  and  ralcd  together  lu  order  to 
stacked,  for  thatch  or  litter,,  though  many  fields  we 
passed  over,  in  which  the  stubbles  wonld  hare   pai< 
well  for  this  being  doncs  especially  in  the  middle  nni 
southern  parts.     Towards  the  north,  where  close  reaj 
ing  is  more  commonly  practised,  this  can  of  cour 
seldom  be  necessary. 


—The  distempers  moi 
lis  county,  are  the  mil* 
frequently    denominated    ihi 


Distempers  of  Wheat *cr 
particularly  complained  of 
dew,   or  what    is    here 
freckle;  the  blight;  the  blast;  and  the  smut,  or  sleckm^ 
The  nature  of  these  morbid  alFections  of  wheat  crop 
lias  lately  been  much  enquired  into,  but  they  do  no 
seem  jet  to  be  perfectly  understood. 

The  mildew  commonly  affects  wheat  crops  at  rathe 
a  late  period  of  their  growlJi,  and  shows   itself  unde 
two  distinct  forms,   namely,  red  and  blacky  the 
mer  being  often   distinguished  by    the   title  of  red 
gum^  and   the  latter  that  of  black'^ust*    The  strai 
has   likewise   sometimes  a   yellowish    brown  spotted] 
aspect,  which  has  led  to  the  name  oi  freckle*     Lateljrj 
the  disease  has  been  generally  considered  as  proceeding  J 
from  fungi  which  attach  theniseWes  to  the  plants  whenl 
in  a  diseased  state,  and  by  their  roots  strike  into  thetrj 
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remcUf  and  thereby  prevent  the  proper  circulation 
of  the  juices :  it  is  supposed  to  be  increased  by  too 
nmch  ruoisture^  and  the  waul  of  free  air.  It  is  fouml 
in  this  county  to  be  least  frequent  where  the  tsoiis 
are  tolerably  dry,  the  sowings  performed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  the  situations  in   some  degree  high  and  open* 

The  blight  h  not  always  sufiicieutly  distinguished 
frona  the  above,  but  it  generally  commences  its  attacks 
on  the  blades  and  stalks  while  in  the  green  state,  pro* 
dacing  a  black  rusty  spotted  appearance  on  them ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  ears  protrude  Iheniselves,  some  are  dis- 
covered to  be  very  nearly  empty,  while  others  are  quite 
so,  sound  grains  often  appearing,  with  such  as  are 
studded  with  a  black  rusty  raatten  The  cause  and 
nature  of  the  distemper  arc  involved  in  consider* 
able  difficuUies ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  frequently 
the  consequence  of  sudden  changes  from  a  damp  moist 
fttate,  to  that  of  a  close  hot  sunshine,  at  the  time  when 
the  grain  is  in  the  milky  condition,  and  not  fully 
formed. 

Like  the  mildew,  it  is  supposed  to  prevail  roost  in 
the  low,  close,  flat  parts  of  this  district,  being  much 
le^  frequently  met  with  on  the  higher  and  more  open 
grounds.  It  docs  not  ap^Kar  that  any  method  of  pre- 
venting it  is  bad  recourse  to,  except  that  of  steeping 
the  seed* 

^hQblasi  is  still  more  common  than  the  blight  in  this 
part  of  the  Island,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro* 
duced  is  far  from  Ijcing  well  understood  i  by  some  it 
is  believed  to  arise  from  lightning,  or  the  sudden  ac- 
tion of  a  hot  sun  at  the  time  when  the  grain  is  in  a 
condition  to  be  injured  by  its  iniluencc. 

The  disease  appears  in  smaU  dark  coloured  patches 
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I  in  several  parts  af  the  crop,  mostly  ia  tb^  bollows^  m4^ 
more  declining  parts  of  the  fields.     No  remedy  biU|B 
yet  been  discovered  or  employed  against  tbU  afiection; 
but  its  effects  are  seldom  to  any  great  extent. 

The  smul  h  a  vegetable  affection  which  differs  nia« 
terially  from  those  just  nienlioned,  being  generally  ia 
some  measnre  connected  with  the  seed.  Where  this  ii 
perfectly  clean »  and  free  from  smut,  the  distemper 
seldom  appears.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
most  predominant  when  much  rain  falls  about 
period  of  Ihc  wheat  being  in  blossom;  probably  iq 
conMqitrnce  of  Uio  plants  not  being  properly  impr^^ 
uatcd  with  the  farina^  by  which  an  imperfect  sort 
seed  or  blackish  coloured  powder  is  produced »  in»tea4 
of  sound  grain.  Smu(ty  and  sound  ears  are  oflen  (ovtu^ 
coming  from  (he  same  rool-stem|  as  well  as  affecte^l 
and  sound  grains  met  with  in  the  same  ears:  an<^ 
sometimes  the  whole  car  is  affected ;  but  at  others  oalj  ^ 
a  part  of  it. 

No  sort  of  preventive  Is  employed  against  this  di 
ease  in  any  part  of  the  county,  so  far  as  my  informa 
tion  goes,  exc(  pt  washing  and  steeping  in  the  manoef  ^ 
that  lias  been  stated. 

Near  Manchester,  Mr*  Faterson  applies  lime  in  th^ 
state  of  powder  over  the  intervals  of  his  potatoe  crops, 
in  ihc  quantity  of  twenty  loads  of  three  bushels  each 
to  the  acre,  in  order  to  destroy  the  grubs,  snaiUi  Sec. ; 
and  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has  also  consider^ 
able  effect  in  preventing  the  sraut  in  the  succeeding] 
crop  of  wheat.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  couotyi  i 
limed  lands  are  likewise  suppo^  to  be  less  litble  la 
smut. 
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This  sort  of  grain  was  formerly  mucli  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  tbis  district  than  it  is  at  present, 
being  now  only  grown  in  a  very  few  places,  and  in 
these  chiefly  in  small  patches. 

Soil. — There  are  tracts  of  light  sandy  lands  in  se- 
veral parts,  which  are,  however,  very  suitablt!  to  this 
crop,  and  on  which  a  large  produce  of  either  grain 
or  spring  feed  might  be  raised.  Kye,  so  far  as  tny 
information  extends,  hag,  however,  principally,  if 
not  whollvj  been  grown  for  its  produce  as  a  grain  crop 
in  this  county;  yet,  on  the  inferior  descriptions  of 
these  soils,  whrre  wheat  cannot  be  raised,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  grown  with  much  greater  advantage  as  a 
spring-feed  for  sheep,  from  its  coming  in  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  holding  out  well  in  eating  off.  After 
being  fed  down,  It  has  in  some  cases  been  suflered  to 
remain  for  seed,  which  has  occasionally  answered  to- 
lerably well,  as  the  straw  is  very  valuable  for  many 
purposes.  But  as  it  is  found,  when  fed  down  on  the 
land  l>y  sheep,  to  afford  a  good  preparation  for  tur- 
nips, thia  is  certainly  a  much  better  application  of  it* 


Preparation. — The  most  usual  method  is  to  plough 
only  once  for  tins  crop,  but  two  ploughing*;  have  been 
occasionally  given,  and  one  or  more  good  harrowing* 
This  work  is  done  immediately  after  the  wheat  har- 
vest is  got  in,  but  before  it,  if  there  be  time.  When 
sown  for  early  sheep- feed,  iht  land  should  constantly 
be  broken  up  l>efore  the  end  of  August,  by  one  clean 
ploughing* 
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Sort* — Foriiierlj  both  the  white  and  black  varietiet 

of  rje  were  grown,  but  at  present  the  principal  patches 

[thai  were  seen,  were  of  the  white  kind,  which  is  pro* 

I  bably  the  most  produciire  in  grain. 

Time  of  Sowings  Quantitjf  of  Seerf,  and  Method  of 

mttingji  in,*^Ryc  is  most  commonly  sown  from  early 

[in  August  to  the   latter  end  of  the  following  month, 

[but  sowing  early  is  said  to  be  the  best,  whether  foi 

[iced  or  green  spring  food. 

The  quantitj  of  seed,  when  it  is  intended  to  stand 
[for  a  crop,  is  usually  about  two  bushels  to  the  statute 
[mere;  but  where  it  is  designed  as  spring-feed,  three  j 
[bushels  or  more  will  be  generally  necessary. 

The  most  usual  manner  of  putting  the  seed  ijilo  the  < 
I  toil  is  the  broad«cast,  harrowing  it  well  in  at  the  time, 
[that  it  may  be  perfectly  covered.     At  Rossall*hall,  oa 
tone  of  the  new   rabbit-warren   farms,   belonging  Uk*\ 
[Mr*   Ileskctli,   however,    Mr-  John   Ball  the  tenant^ 
made  a  trial  of  the  drill  method  last  year,  upon  a  piece  I 
I  of  light  sandy  ground,  in  which  the   tough  surfaced 
sward  was  so  imperfectly  broken  down  as  greatly  to' 
impede  the  oi:cration  of  the  machine  j  yet  he  found  it 
to  answer  extremely  well,  a  great  number  of  the  single 
grains  producing  forty  stems  or  more,  and  the  threara  ^ 
afi'ording  four  bushels,  which  weighed  ten  score  the 
wiridic  of  three  and  a  half  bushels.     It  is  probable^ 
tberefoTCj  that  the  drill  mode  may  succeed  well  where 
seed  is  t!ie  object,  but  that  the  broad-cast  is  the  better 
method  when  it  is  intended  for  green  food. 

In  the  broad-cast  crops  no  great  attention  is  bestowed 
in  the  hoeing  or  band-weeding  in  general,  but  Mr» 
Ball  kept  his  crop  clean  by  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe 
and  wecdmg  occasionally. 
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Rye  crops  usually  become  ripe  about  tUe  middle  or 
Itttcr  part  of  July  ;  when  they  arc  reaped  by  Ihc  sickle 
in  thecomnioniiiethody bound  up  intoslicaYeS|8toiikedy 
carried,  and  boused  or  stacked  in  the  same  manner  as 
upbeat.  The  thrashing  is  also  executed  much  in  the  same 
way  as  for  that  grain,  but  the  work  is  heavier,  and  more 
care  is  necessary,  in  order  to  break  the  straw  as  little  aj 
possible.  The  corn  generally  sells  at  a  lower  price 
than  wheat  in  the  markels.  The  flour,  when  mixed 
with  that  of  wheat  in  not  too  great  a  proportion! 
mftket  excellent  bread. 


^  BECT.  VI, — BARLEY. 

The  quantity  at  present  grown  in  the  county ^  is 
Jnot  nearly  so  much  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  though 
on  the  lighter  sandy  loams  towards  the  western  border, 
and  in  several  places  more  to  the  north,  it  is  still  culti* 
*rated  to  some  extent.  This  appears  in  part  to  arbe 
•from  barley  being  found  a  less  certain  and  less  profit^ 
able  crop  than  oats,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  there 
jbeing  less  demand  for  it  by  the  maltsters,  since  the 
moregcneral  establishment  of  public  breweries.  There 
are  likewise  other  causes  of  a  local  and  general  nature, 
which  no  doubt  contribute  to  produce  the  same  eSect* 

As  green  crops  are  here  but  Ullle  raised,  barley  is 
not  unfrtqaently  sown  after  other  sorts  of  grain,  as 
fvhcat,  oats,  Sic,  which  is  certainly  very  bad  manage- 
ment ;  but  it  is  niso  occasionally  put  in  on  pgtal4)e| 
^urnipi  and  other  lands  which  have  been  under  grecu 
vegetables,  when  wheat  b  not  bad  recourse  to. 
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Preparation* — ^The  most  usual  Ullage  empic 
In  prcpnriti^  for  harley,  is  that  of  ploughing  and  liar- 
Towing  the  gretind  two,  or  three  times,  until  it  be- 
comes perfectly  well  broken  down  and  reduced ^  tl 
surface  being  left  in  a  tolerable  fine  state  of  mould*] 
When  sown  after  other  grain  crops,  the  stubbles  are] 
commonly  ploughed  up  in  a  dry  time  in  the  au 
tumn,  being  left  exposed  to  the  atniosphere  during 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  broken  down  by  ib 
iiarrow,  then  stirred  again  to  a  less  depth,  sometime 
acrossi  and  harrowed  over  again*  Manure  is  tbf 
Bpread  over  the  surface,  and  turned  ia  by  an  ebb 
furrow,  on  which  the  seed  is  sown.  This  tillage  gc-* 
ncrally  letives  the  land  in  a  pretty  clean  pulverised 
Blate;  but  the  expense  of  it  is  a  very  considerable 
drawback  on  the  farmer's  profits.  The  use  of  tb« 
^scuffle  instead  of  the  plough  and  harrow,  in  the  fir&ll 
pupring  stirring,  would  effect  much  in  this  way, 
doing  twice  the  work  in  good  seasons,  without  ft| 
greater  number  of  m^n  or  horses  being  required*! 
This  tool  is  yet  little  known  and  less  employed  in  thii 
district.  Tlic  very  heavy  and  increasing  expenses  ^ 
plough*teams,  must  however  soon  force  it  upon  theat<-j 
tQivtion  of  farmers,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  keeping 
such  charges  to  their  proper  level* 

Where  ground  is  inclined  to  moisture  from  internal 
causes,  or  the  f;vll  of  nnich  rain,  it  is  a  practice  some 
times  folio  wed,  to  plough  ihe  ridges  in(oa  mure  rounds 
form  than  usual;  by  ihis  the   ground  becomes  mat 
fipi^edily  dry,  and  in  a  slate  fit  for  working. 

Whcrn  barley  is   ptit  in  after  turnips  or   potatoes* 
lone,  or  at  most  two  clean  ploui^hiugs   nnd  Imrrowinj 
'are  found  suflicient  to  render  the  land  fit  for  receivinj 

the' 


IhesceS,  vliidi  marks  tbe  superiority  and  advantage 
of  the  [uethod. 

Sorf.— Different  Tarieties  of  barley  arc  grown  in  this 
county,  but  those  most  ysoally  metivith  are  the  spring, 
or  English  kinds.  On  the  less  rich  barley  soils^  the 
two-rowed  sort  is  often  met  wtth|  bot  upon  the  richer, 
the  sprat  or  battledore  barley  is  more  frequently  used, 
SIS  having  a  short  stiff' straw  which  prevents  its  lodging. 

At  Scarisbrick-hall,  the  late  Mr.  Ecclcston  was  in 
the  habit  of  cultivating  winter  barley  ♦  generally  to 
«omc  extent ;  which  he  found,  on  repeated  trials^  to 
answer  well,  not  only  in  being  very  productivei  but 
alio  in  afford tng,  after  being  converted  into  malt,  ale 
amd  beer  of  superior  qualities*  It  has  likewise  been 
grown  in  other  places,  with  great  success  in  the  quan* 
tity  of  produce  which  it  aff"ordedi  but  Mr.  Rigby  at 
EUel-grange  did  not  speak  highly  of  it  from  the  trial 
he  made.  His  management  of  the  crop  was  not  how- 
ever what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

The  best  seed  barley  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  is 
ihort,  thick,  and  plump  in  the  grain,  of  a  clear  co- 
lour^ and  thin  in  thetkin.  . 

TV  me  of  Somng^  Quantity  of  Seed,  and  Method  of 
putting  it  m^^The  most  usual  seasoji  is  in  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  (he  following  month^ 
though  it  is  not  unfrcquentlyprolracted  to  a  much  later 
period.  Early  sowing  it,  however,  to  be  preferred  in 
all  cases  where  the  putting  in  of  the  other  spring 
erops   will  admit  of  it;  though  barley  is  commonly 
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supposed  to%  car  late  sowing  better  than  most  oth« 
sorts  of  spring  coro. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  seed,  it  varies  io  differ* 
cut  parts  of  the  district,  from  the  nature  of  the  sail 
the  slate  and  circumstances  of  the  lands,  and  the  tii 
and  modes  of  sowing,  but  may  probably  be  staled 
general,  at  from  about  three  to  four  and  a  halfbushe 
to  the  customary  acre,  in  the  broad-cast  method  of  sowi^ 
ingi  iihtch  is  that  commonly  practised;  while  in  it 
drill  mode,  less  titan  half  the  quantity  has  been  found 
quite  suOicient,  and  to  answer  well.     But  little  is  pot 
in,  in  (his  method ^  in  any  part  of  the  county.   In  roc 
parts  of  the  Filde  tract,  from  four  to  four  and  a  hali 
Winclicster  bushels;  about  Pillingi  five   biisheUi 
Cockerham,  fuur  bushels  to  the  customary  acre,     h 
the  parts  nocth  of  Lancaster  three  and  a  half,  and  four i 
Winchester    bushels,    are  the  most   usual  quantilie 
ivhicb  are  allowed*    At  Gleaston  Castle  only  sevca 
pecks,  when  early  sown. 

Where  clovcr-sced  is  sown  with  barley,  the  usua 
allowance  is  from  15  or  16  to  20  lbs*  acccording  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Steeping  sced«bartey  is  not  in  use  in  any  part  of  this 
district,  so  far  as  I  know;  but  it  has  been  much  ad- 
vised by  some^  as  tendbg  to  produce  a  more  quick  and  \ 
regular  growth  of  the  crop.  It  would  seem,  howcfer,., 
to  require  being  used  with  caution,  as  otherwise  il  may 
prove  injurious  in  wet  seasons,  by  the  grain  being  too 
^^H         much  saturated  with  moisture. 

^^H  It  is  almost  universally  sown  in  the  broad-cast  man* 

^^|H         nor,  and  then  harrowed  in  \vcll|  by  a  light  harrow. 
V  In  some  instances,  but  they  are  very  few,  it  may  be 

^^B        ploughed  in,  either  in  part,  or  wholly,  by  a  very  light 
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Drillmg  is  also  practised  by  a  few  individuats,  and 
fouod  a  licneficial  method,  both  in  regard  to  the  saving 
of  seed  and  the  quantity  of  produce,  as  well  as  (he 
sQpetiority  of  its  quality,  as  has  been  already  seen 
under  the  head  Dnlling. 

Mr.  Ecclesiton  puts  his  winter-barley  into  the  soil  in 
the  drill  method  at  nine  inches,  previously  striking 
the  drilUfiirrows  by  Ducket's  macliinc^  and  usin^ 
Cook*s  drill  in  distribuling  the  seed.  li\  tliis  way  the 
work  is  done  in  a  very  neat  and  exact  manner* 

The  depth  to  which  the  seed  is  put,  must  in  some 
jnea^are  be  variable,  according  to  the  mannerofsowing 
which  is  had  recourse  to  ;  but  it  can  probably  seldom 
exceed  from  two  to  three  inches.  Care  is,  liowever, 
generally  taken  to  cover  it  in  well* 

The  practice  of  sowing  clover-seed  with  this  crop 
is  not  at  present  so  prevalent  as  it  was  formerly,  it 
being  now  more  the  custom  to  sow  it  orer  the  young 
wheat  crops  early  in  the  spring,  which  by  some  is  sup- 
posed a  preferable  method.  When  sown  with  barley, 
it  is  often  done  at  the  same  time  that^c  grain  is  put 
into  the  groimd;  but  in  some  cases  this  is  deferred  un- 
til the  barley  is  come  up,  which  in  rich  soils  may  per* 
haps  be  the  belter  melhuLK 

J?off/wg^.— This  is  not  unfrrqucnlly  had  recourse  to 
immediatdy  after  the  barlcysrrd  Ims  been  deposited  in 
the  ground,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light j  and 
it  is  commonly  prncliseil  when  the  clbver-sccd  is  sown 
after  the  barley  is  come  up* 

The  roller  made  use  of  in  these  cases,  is  generally  of 
stone,  and  not  too  heavy, 

'     Culture  durhig  the  s^rowih  of  ihe  Crop. — As  barley 

lands  arc  generally   rindtTcd   [»retty  free   from  weeds 
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during  llieir  preparationj  no  great  atfenfirfn  is,  io^^e* 
rill,  best o wet!  upon  th/m  aflenvurck.  They  are, 
liowcver,  in  many  places  gone  ovt?r,  and  llie  thistle^ 
Qra^n  out  by  the  hand. 


Heaping  and  Ifarvesting. — As  soon  as  tbe  wbeat 
and  early  oat  crops  have  been  reaped,  the  barley  is 
generally  ready  for  tlic  sickle,  though  there  arc  some- 
times  fields  of  this  grain  in  a  stale  to  he  cut  ncarlj 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  other  kinds. 

The  reaping  of  this  crop  is  here  universally 
formed  at  present  by  the  sickle,  no  attempts  havinj' 
been  yet  made  to  use  tlie  scythe  lor  the  purpose,  so  far 
as  I  am  infoimecL     As  fast  as  the  crop  is  reaped,  it  is 
commonly  bound  op  into  good  sized  sheaves,  and  set 
up  into  liattocks,  in  the  munner  that  has  been  alreadtaa 
described.  ^H 

The  length  of  time  this  crop  is  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  field,  is  different  according  to  the  paricular 
circumstances  of  the  cases,  but  mostly  longer  than  any 
other  kind  of  grain.  Where  the  crop  is  clean,  and  the 
weather  fine,  aboul  ten  days  may  often  be  sufficient; 
but  in  other  circumstances  a  fortnight  or  three  ^ceks 
ia  frequently  necessary.  No  lime  should,  however, 
be  lost,  arteritis  ready,  to  carry  it,  as  it  is  very  apt 
to  grow'  in  the  ficld» 

When  carried,  it  is  the  most  usual  custom,  as  with 
wheat,  to  have  it  mowed  in  the  barn,  very  little  of  i^ 
being  ever  stacked  in  the  open  air. 
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Thrmhiifg, — Much  of  (he  barley  crop  is  still  thrash* 
ed  by  the  flail,  as  the  raacliiitc  is  not  always  effectual  in 
removing  tlie  av/ns  without  an  additional  apparatus, 
or  the  fault  if  ing  of  it  sifterward*  by  means  <  f  the  Wait 
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Ii^  the  flail  metbod,  as  there  k  mare  laboor,  ia  consc* 
queoce  oi  its  being  necossary  to  thrasU  llie  gniin  orcr 
tdiei  it  has  been  first  beaten  out  of  ike  ears,  in  order  to 
clear  it  of  tlie  awns,  wbich  in  llic  more  norChern  parts 
of  the  district  is  termed  fauUering^  the  cost  is  usually 
hi^het  than  for  oats. 

A  light  sort  of  iron  apparatus  is  employed  in  per- 
forming this  business  in  some  places,  and  thought  to 
do  the  work  in  a  superior  manner.  But,  except  in  this 
particular,  there  is  much  saying  by  having  recodfse 
to  the  thrashing-machine* 

Sfriiay*— This  is  generally  consumed  by  the  younger 

[>rta  of  live  stock  of  tbc  cattle  kind,  and  in  littering 

Miflkrent   descriptions  of  domestic   animals,   and  the 

Ifarm-yards  in  particular  cases,  where  there  happens  to 

;  any.     Where  clover  has  beeii  sown  wilb  the  barley, 

ind  the  crop  well  secured,  it  is  mostly  considered  a 

(;ry  good  sort  of  fodder  for  this  purpose j  but  in  other 

leircumstanccs  it  is  often  of  little  value. 


Produce. --^^hh  varies  in  some  degree  in  different 

irta  of  the  county^  according  to  the  nature  of  (hcsoils, 

modes  of  preparation,  and  sowing,  and  the  sorts  of 

irley  sown,  as  well  as  many  other  circumstances. 

To  the  south  of  the  Ribble,  the  common  prod tioe  is 

Ifora  about  10  or  12,   to  14  or  15  windics.      Around 

fewton,  Present,    &c.  from  17  to  ^  measures,    but 

[)mctimes  much  more  on  the  acre,   with  the  commoa 

^rts  of  barley. 

But  near  Ormskirk,  Mr.  Ecceleston   states  the  pro- 
luce  of  an  acre  of  Ms  winter^barley  to  be  139  bushels, 
Fof  M  quartsi  and  one  pint  each, 
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On  ihc  most  suitable  soils  about  Lyt ham,  CiiAoiij 
Kiriliam,  &c.  from  14  to  15,  and  sometimes  20  win- 
tllf-s,  wilh  tbf  common  barley.  At  Bradkirk-hall,  sel- 
doTB  less  tlian  20  on  the  customary  acre. 

Upon  the  KossaH-lialt  farmB,  mostly  14  or  Id  wind  lea 
of  three  bushels  and  a  half  each,  on  the  customary  acrc^ 

At  FiUiiig,  from  10  to  12,  and  sometimes  14  h indies; 
but  only  little  barley  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,      \ 

About  Oarsiang,  from  11  or  12  to  IS,  and  some- 
times more  \% indies  to  the  customary  acre* 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  ivtndles  are  common  in  Goosnargh 
parish|  and  rather  more  nearer  Chipping,  and  tlicRil>- 
ble. 

In  the  parish  of  Cockerham  sometimes  about  16 
windles,  but  II  more  common  to  the  acrci  customary 
measure. 

Nearer  Lancaster  45  and  50  bushels^  and  sometimes 
more,  on  (he  best  soils. 

At  Quern  moor  Park,  Mr.  Gibson  gets  60  Winchesti 
bushels  on  the  customary  acre. 

North  of  (he  Lune,  from  10  to  15,  and  SO  windl 
are  not  uncommon. 

Mr.  Whiteside,  and  his  neighbours  at  Middleton 
Overton,  &c.  usually  get  from  14  or  15  to  22  i^indl 
on  the  acre,  customary  measure. 

In  the  neiijhbourhood  of  Cartmel,  &c*  from  10  to  ' 
Carlisle  bushels  are  common  on  the  customary  acre. 

At  Castle-head,  however,  they  commonly  gct25Cal 
lisle  bushels  (^^hich  are  equal  to  75  Winchester)  on  tl 
customary  acre. 

In  t!>c  Low  Furness  tract,  from  16  (o  90  Cmrlii 
busltels  arc  usually  obtained,  ^^heu  the  ground  is 
iiianaged. 

The 
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The  medium  produce  of  (tie  county,  mny  probably 
be  about  35  Wincheskr  bushels  the  statute  acre. 

AppUcalion.^HmXey  \n  this  county  is  priiicipnlly 
made  into  malt,  tiie  maltsters  g:cnerally  contracting 
with  (lie  farmers  for  their  barley  by  sample,  at  certain 
prices,  some  time  before  it  is  ready  for  delivery* 
After  tlie  grain  has  undergone  the  process  of  miilting, 
the  maltsters  usually  dispobe  of  it  to  the  public  brew- 
ers and  tnn*keepers. 

Barley  is  seldom  ground  into  meal,  cither  for  the 
fattening  of  hogs  or  any  other  purpose,  a  preference 
being  cotistantly  given  to  oatmeal. 


SECT,    VII.^ — OATS. 


Oats  are  grown  io  a  much  greater  extent  than  any 
other  grain,  and  stand  next  to  ^^hcat  in  utility  and 
▼alue,  in  consequence  of  a  very  large  portion  of  llicm 
being  made  into  cukes  or  breads  especially  in  liie 
northern  and  eastern  parb  of  the  caunty. 

Formerly  more  oats  were  cultivated  than  were  sufli- 
cient  for  tlie  consumption,  but  at  present  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case. 

Oats  can  be  grown  on  most  of  the  soils  of  this  dis- 
trict, but  they  succeed  best  on  such  as  are  of  a  tolera* 
bly  good  qualify  and  loamy  nature.  'I  bey  answer 
well  also  on  the  (evmy  aiul  peaty  lands,  \vhere  barley 
can  rarely  be  grown  with  advantage;  and  form  the  first 
crop,  in  general,  whenever  ground  is  broken  up  from 
the  state  of  old  sward.  Upon  the  more  moist,  cold, 
^i|d  adhesive  descriptions  of  land,  they  not  unlrr* 
Y  3  qnenlly 
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qoently  likewise  prove  a  beneficial  crop,  but  are  liable 
to  leave  the  ground  foul.  ^^ 

They  are  much  loo  freqaeotly  grown  on  the  very 
inftrior  kinds  uf  soil  which  arc  supposed  improper  forn 
any  other  sort  of  grain,  a  practice  ihat  deserves  repro^l 
balion;  also  after  other  grain  crops^  ivhtch  is  equally 
bad,  if  not  worse  fDanagemciit. 
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Preparation* — When   sown  after  tlie  ground  h 
been  broken  up  from  the  state  of  ley,  there  is  rarely 
TiTiy  more  tillage  given  than  one  gmxl   ploughing,  nnd^H 
this  h  usually  dutic  late  in  tlie  autumn,  or  very  catl^H 
in  the  ensuing  year,  the  land  fK^itig  left  in  this  state 
for  ihe  , reception  of  the  seed  at  the  proper  season. 
AVherc  the  seed  is  put  in  on  n  clover- ley,  one  plough* 
iiig   is  nioitly  thought  sutticient,  but   by   the    beti 
sort  of  farmers  a  sksm-coulter  is  oflcn  employed,  an 
the  work  :perforcncd  in  the  spring,  near  the  time 
sowing. 

When  ^oats  are  grown  on  wheat  or  other  stubble 
they  are  common ly  broken  up  in  the  autumn,  in  whic 
state  iLoy  remain  during  the  winter,  being  harrov 
down  in  the  following  spring,  and  then  ploughed j 
second  time  for  the  seed* 

When  sown  after  green  or  root  crops, one  ploughing" 
is  gcncriilly  considtrctl  necessary,  except  where  the 
land,  from  improper  management,  is  left  in  a  dirty 
condition,  in  which  case  ariotlrer  is  mostly  given,       fl 

No  crops  of  this  kind  ore  ever  put  into  the  soil 
without  the  ground  being  previously  ploughed.  The 
scarifier  is  yet  but  little  employed  to  lessen  (he  expense 
of  the  plough  in  preparing  for,  or  putting  in,  this  or 
any  other  sort  of  grain  crops  in  this  county.  h 

It  is  not  usual  to  apply  any  sort  of  manure  to  tbfl 
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oat  crop ;  a  little  raaj,  however,  in  sooie  cases  be  Iai4 
oil  the  stubble  preparations  imrui'diatcly  bcfutc  the  last 
ploughiog  takes  place  ia  particular  cases,  but  very 
teldona* 

The  moss  lands  in  most  places  aro  prepared  for  this 
iort  of  crop  by  paring  and  burning  what  is  called 
the  wiid  moss,  or  surtace  coar^  material,  spreading 
the  ashes,  and  then  ploughing  with  a  very  thin  li^bt 
furrow. 

Sori  of  Seed, — ^Thcre  are  several  varieties  of  the 
oat  grown  in  this  district,  but  those  most  commonly 
met  with  at  present  in  the  south-western  parts,  arc 
the  conimon  while  Oiit  (sometimes  called  the  Eng- 
lish oat),  the  white  Poland,  the  Frirztitind,  or  early 
Butch  oat,  and  the  Siberian  or  Tartarian  oat,  which 
ivas  formerly  much  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool, 
blinder  the  title  of  reed  oat.  It  is  said,  that  **  its  pro- 
duce is  great,  but  the  grain  inferior,  and  not  yielding 
an  equal  proportion  of  meal  with  the  early  or  Dutch 
oat.  The  straw  is  luxuriant,  and  seems  well  adapted 
to  lands  exhausted  under  bad  management;  nor  is  the 
grain  so  liable  to  be  shaken  out  with  the  north-west 
gales,  to  whicli  tbis  county  is  exposed,  as  the  othec 

About  Bar  field,  near  Manchester,  a  short,  plump, 
ivhite  oat,  called  shorts y  and  provincially  Stewart f^  is 
found  to  answer  well,  and  is  in  much  esteem.  The 
toil  is  in  some  measure  inclined  to  be  sti^*  But  in 
the  more  northern  and  eastern  situations,  the  com* 
mon  white  oat,  the  potaioe  oat,  the  black  and  the 
blea  oat,  arc  most  frequently  cultivated  ;  the  two  last 
generally  towards  tbe  Yorkshire  side  of  the  district* 
Mr.  Drake,  the  miller  at  Carr-hall  mill,  from  mucfi 
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experience,  ccnsitlers  the  two  first  as  by  much  llie 
-fox  yickling  meal;  but  others  think  the  potatoe 
yicldii  bcltiT  to  the  busliel  then  meal.     It  cortaiiilj 
uflTorcls  a  Inri::;c  produce  of  grain  ;  but  a  «^rcat  objection 
is  in  tlie  recti iriess  of  tbc  straw,  ^hich   renders  it  Icsg 
useful  as  cattlc-foclder  thiin  seme  other  sorts*     On  Uii 
account  it  is  not  now»  perhapM,  grown  so  extensivclj 
ws  it  wits  some  years  ngo,  bu!   it  is  still  much   ctilli* 
valed*     Tlie  two   IuIUt  kinds  arc  greatly  eslec^nicd  bj 
some,  as  taking  welt  on  poorer  soils,  and  mealing  wdl«j 
The  black  kind  is  apt,  however,  from  rc|ieatcd  sowiuj 
on  the  same  land,  to  become  taillj/* 

'  Time  of  Sowings  Quantity  of  Seed^  and  Meihoi 
oJptiUlng  it  in.— Tim  period  of  putling  oat  crops  intll 
ihe  ground  freqnrndy  varies  much,  from  the  nature  i 

^Ihc  land,  the  convenience  of  the  farmer,  and  several 
other  circumstances  ;  but  !t  k  usual  here  to  sow  then 
from  tlic  middle  of  March   to  Uie  end  of  May  ;  th« 
greatest  part  is  probably,  however,  sown  in  April  and 
the  beg  timing  of  the  lolloiving  montfi.     It  is  rarel] 
that  they  are  put  in  ^oom'r,  thou^jh  the  practice  would 
certainly  be  beneficial,  by  bringing  the  crops  soone 
to  tlie  sickle — a  very  material  point  in  such  a  climate*' 
Where  the  sowing  is  performed  on  the  mo5s4ands, 
tbc  season    Js,  in  general,  later  (lian  in   other  case8|| 
especially  where  the  practice  of  paring  and  buroiog  14 
employed  in  preparing  the  ground. 

The  quantily  of  seed  sown  on  the  acre  varies  consi« 
dcrably,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing   and   the 

[-nature,  siluution,  and  citcuiiLstaoccs  of  the  land.     In 

Pniost  of  (he  &ouih->we§tern  part,  the  proportion  of  seed 
usually  sown  u  from  about  three  bushels  aud  a  hali^| 

j  •  (o  five  or  six  bushels  the  customary  acre* 
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Below,  and  to  the  west  of  Manchester,  three  and  a 
half,  and  foyr  bushels,  are  commonly  found  syfficient 
(o  the  statute  acre,  when  sown  early,  as  in  A  pril ; 
but  about  Newton,  Prescof ,  and  nearer  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mersey,  as  well  as  around  Orraskirk,  Croston, 
Chorley,  Walton,  &c,  five  and  six  bushels  are  more 
generally  sown  on  the  customary  acre. 

Towards  the  eastern  parts,  as  about  Bury,  Black- 
burn, Ilaslcnclen,  Clitheroc,  Burnley,  &c,  seven  ami 
eight  Winchester  liusliels  are  frequently  sown  on  Iho 
customary  acre. 

At  Clayton-hall  five  bnshds  and  a  half  arc  usually 
sown ;  and  about  Carr-hall  from  five  to  scveuj  and 
aoroetimes  more,  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April. 

Upon  the  stronger  soils  north  of  the  Ribble,  and 
IheFildc  tract,  the  common  quantities  of  seed  are  from 
four  or  five  Winchester  bushels  to  seven  or  eight  the 
customary  acre. 

Oats  arc  almost  constantly  sown  broad-cast,  very 
Httle  if  any  seed  being  put  in  by  the  drill,  and  none 
at  all  by  dibbling.  As  soon  as  the  seed  has  been  sown, 
it  is  tbe  usual  practice  to  harrow  it  in  well,  and  after- 
wards lo  roll  the  land  where  it  is  light.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  is  not  harrowed  in  or  rolled  until  tbe  land 
has  been  chipped^  or  had  the  lumps  on  the  surface 
well  broken  down. 

Tlie  depth  to  uhich  the  seed  is  generally  covered  in, 
may  perliaps  be  about  two  or  three  inches,  accord- 
ing io  the  state  of  the  surface  mould* 


Culture  while  growhig. — Very  seldom  any  particu- 
lar attention  is  paid  to  this  crop  while  on  the  ground, 

except 
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except  in  palling  up  the  strong  co4i«e  weeds  by  tl 
luuid,  and  freeing  it  well  from  Ibi5tle$« 

Reaping  and  11  arresting, ^-\i  is  usual    in  mc 
parU  of  tliis  district  to  reap  the  oat  crops  while  th« 
are  somewhat  short  of  being  ripe,  which  is  invariab^ 
«]oncby  the  &ickle  in  a  close  neat  manner;  they  af 
afterwards  bound  in  sheaYcS)  and  setup  in  the  same  waj 
as  other  crops*     They  mo&tlj  become  ready  for  rea{ 
ing  towards  the  latter  part  of  August  and  begioiiia 
of  the  follovvifig  nioiith,  but  sometimes  later*     Cons 
deling  the  dcnrn<!&s  of  harvest  labour  in  this  county^  i 
is  probable  that  oats   might  be  cut  with  the  crad|| 
jcythc  to  great  advantage. 

This  crop  is  generally  allowed  to  stand  less  time  ^j 
the  field  than  barley;  it  however  requires  from  aboi 
a  fortnight  to  three  weeks.     It  is  then  carried,  ar 
where  ttiere  is  not  suflScient  barn* room,  commonly  pt 
into  rather  small  round  stacks,  as  near  the  barnf 
circumstances  will  allow. 


Thraskit}g, — Where  thrnshing'macliines  are  erecte 
oats  are  generally  thrashed  in  that  way;  but  und 
other  circumstances  the  flail  method  necessarily  pr 
vails.  Tlie  former  is  by  much  the  most  cx|ieditioi] 
and  least  expensive  mode. 

Straw* — This  is  most  generally  consumed  by  tU 
livestock,  for  which,  when  welt  secured,   it  is  cjp( 
lent  food.     It  is  sometimes  blended  with  a  Uttle  haj 
or  given  along  with  a  few  turnips. 

Produce. — This  varies  greatly  in  different  pla< 


froni  the  difl^rences  of  soU^  situation,  preparation^  Ibc 
period  of  sowing,  and  m!tity  other  circumstances;  but 
cannot  in  genera!,  prolmbly,  be  stated  higher  than 
about  45  Wijicbester  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Near  Maiickcater,  Mr.  Paterson  reaps  the  latter  end 
6f  August,  and  gtHs  about  66  bu&hcls  on  the  statute 
acre,  ench  weighing  411b, 

About  81  rei ford,  eight  sacks  of  nine  measures  each 
per  acre,  of  seven  jards  to  the  rod,  is  usual  after  vkheat. 

On  most  of  the  tract  for  some  distance  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey,  and  near  Allerton,  Garston,  &c- 
the  produce  is  seldom  much  less  than  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  At  Prescot,  Newton,  ^c.  nearly  the  same; 
but  arotmd  Ormskirk,  and  nearer  Preston,  it  fre- 
quently rises  higher.  At  Chorley  35,  40,  and  some- 
times  more  busheis  on  the  acre. 

More  easterly,  as  from  Blackburn  to  the  borders  of 
the  district,  the  quantity  of  produce  usually  varies 
from  seven  to  eight  and  ten  loads  of  meal,  but  in 
many  cases  does  not  reach  more  than  five  or  six  to  tlit 
customary  acre* 

To  the  east  and  north  of  Preston  for  some  distance, 
the  medium  produce  is  from  six  or  seven  to  eight  loads 
of  meal  to  the  costomary  acre* 

About  Kirkham,  mostly  from  about  seven  to  ten 
loads. 

Near  Blackpool,  about  Btspbam,  and  Rossall-hall, 
the  quantity  of  produce  is  geocmlly  about  sixty 
Winchester  bushels  on  the  customary  acre;  but  at 
Preesail  and  Pilling  a  great  deal  less,  often  not  more 
than  five  or  six  loads  of  meal.  About  Cockerham 
rather  more. 

At  Quernmoor  Park,  they  get  on  the  average  about 
80  bushels  on  the  customary  acre. 

On 
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On  the  Hornby  Ciistle  farms,  Ibey  liaTc  in  genctn 
from  eight  to  ten  loads  of  meal  on  Ibe  acre.     In  break 
ing  from  ley  on  the  Hill-lop  farm  on  one  ploughlngi 
the  tenant  bad  70  Winchester  bushels  on  the  acre* 

The  Rev.   Mr.  Stainbank  at  Scale^hall,  commonl/^ 
gds  from  six  to  seven  loads  of  meal,  of  2401b.  each  to 
the  customary  acre. 

About  Middleloiij  Overton,  &c.  from  50  and  60 
100  bushels  or  more,  are  often  produced. 

Ai  Castle-hcad  they  get  on  the  average  about  51 
bushels  to  fhc  customary  acre* 

About  Carlmel   10,    13,  and  sometimes  20  CarlisI 
bushels,  are  the  usual  produce. 

in  the  tract  of  the  Low  Fuiness,  the  produce  is  ge^ 
jierally  from  about  16  or  IS  to  SO  Carlisle  bushels  on 
the  cuiitomary  acre;   and  in  tlie  Isle  of  Walney,  froml 
10  lo  12  Carlisle  bushels  are  the  most  usual  quantiticsi 
produced. 

.    Mr.  Hodgson  found  the  meal  produce  from  grinds 
jjig  oac  \V  incbester  bushel  of  oats  to  be  as  below ; 


One  parcel,  ....  211b- 

per  bushel.                                 i 

DittOt 23| 

ditto* 

Ditto,    25 

ditto. 

Ditto,    „„  13i 

dittoi  very  poor  com  ill-bar* 

vested. 

Ditto,    ...........  96} 

ditto. 

Ditto,    .».....»•.  26i 

ditto.                                  ^ 

Applicaiiofu^'Oais  are  partially  applied    to    tb«] 

,  feeding  of  horses ;  but  much  more  extensively  as  anl 

'article  of  human  food.     When  ground  into  meal,  itj 

constitutes  the  support  of  a  great  body  of  the  morel 

laborious  cUiescs  of  society,    especially  towards  the! 

northern 
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northern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  district.  For  not. 
wUbstanding  the  increasing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
€X>untyi  the  consumption  of  oatmeal,  though  somr^ 
what  less  than  formerly^  is  stiil  x^iy  considerable* 

It  is  made  use  of  in  diSercnt  forms,  the  princU 
pal  of  which  are  those  of  bread-cakes,  which  differ 
mach  in  their  kinds  ;  some  being  prepared  by  meaus 
of  fermentation  with  a  sour  leaven,  and  called  oat' 
cake  or  riddle^breaiis  others,  without  aT}y  leaven, 
being  rolled  out  very  thin,  and  denominated  clap^ 
cake  or  clap  bread.  When  boiled  with  water  it  makes 
anexcellent  sort  of  porridge,  wliich  is  often  eaten  with 
milk,  &c.;  and  when  boileil  with  milky  a  thin  kind 
of  nutritious  porridge  is  formed.  In  many  places, 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  LancashirC|  oatmeal  is 
made  into  loaves  by  fermentation  ;  bread  of  this  kind 
is  called  Ja;inoc/:. 

Price.-^li  was  stated  about  Lancaster,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  tliat  when  oatmeal  was  at  two 
guineas  the  load  of  21Dlb.  it  was  as  low  as  it  could  be 
afforded  by  the  tarmer«  to  allow  him  an  adequate  profit 
for  his  hibour,  risk,  and  capital:  and  taking  the  great 
c-fpense  of  teams,  the  Jngh  price  of  tillage-labour,  and 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  and  all  taxeS|  it  is 
probably  not  very  far  from  the  trutli. 

BlachinOats.—The  Rev.  Mr,  Barton,  at  Great 
Jlarwood,  mentionedi  that  the  oat  crops  were  ofien 
affected  with  a  black  substance  in  that  tieighbonrhood  ; 
and  this  was  fully  confirmed  by  an  adjoining  farmer 
of  the  name  uf  Lawrence,  who  spoke  of  it  as  a  very 
Qomman  occurrcncci  and  as  affecting  the  whole  of  the 
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pear  of  the  j^rain^  being  frequently  found  in  difieretit] 
[tta^cs,  at  the  lime  of  ttirashiag  out  the  corn  ;  as  iji 
[fioft  unctuous  conditLon,  in  the  stale  of  a  ball,  and  in] 
^ihal  of  n  fine  dust  or  powder,  in  such  abuudanoc  i 
I  rreu  to  blacken  the  faces  of  the  labtmrcrs.  This] 
j  disease  is  much  less  frequently  met  tvilh  among  the  pa{| 
tatoe  oat  than  the  other  kinds.  It  is  said  to  be  Tery  ge 
*  neral  among  the  oals  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  same  it 
fljelievctl  to  be  produecJ  by  a  plant  which  rises  amongst! 
[the  corn,  bnt  this  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained^] 
l^bc  nature  of  iCf  on  the  ivhole,  appears  but  imperil 
ffccily  understood,  consequently  no  remedy  has  yeti 
[bren  attempted :  the  l>c3t  would  probably  bc»  goodj 
[and  sufficient  tillage,  with  more  early  sowing  than  ii] 
^tommonly  practised. 


SECT,  VIII. — PEASE. 


J     Tuis  crop  is  not  at  present  much  cultivated  in  an^ j 

||>art  of  the   county;  but   it   is  certainly  capable  ofj 

%eing  advantn£>:eous1y  ^rown  la  many  places,  uadefl 

proper  manag'*menL 

On  most  of  the  drier  kinds  of  sandy  loams  both  tm\ 

l^he  south  and  the  north,   pease  would  be  fount]  to  an« 

»wer  extremely  well,  if  due  attention    was   bestowed  I 

rin  their  cuUnrr.     And   it  is  not  improbable,   but  that] 

hear  jn.iny  of  tht*  large  to>%ns  they  might  be  raised  for] 

I  |»odding  while  green,  with  much  success, 

Wh^^rever  this  kind  of  crop  is  now  grown,  it  is  vcr/l 
[commonly  afd  r  wheat,  or  some  other  sort  of  graiiij 
[Which  hu^  left  the  Uud  in  an  impoverished  dirty  con«^ 

dition. 


l^ition,  and  unfit  for  its  reception.     It  is  never,  so 
[  far  as  I  am  aware,  put  in  after  any  q(  the  ameiiorating 

Preparation. — It  is  but  very  seldom  that  more  (lian 
kti  single  plougliing  is  given  for  tliis  crop;  where  Cwa 
If^re  allowed,  one  is  tisually  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
lothcr  as  near  to  the  time  of  sowing  as  possiblcj  a  pre* 
^vious  b arrowing  being  not  iin frequently  bad  recourse 
lo.  It  is  only  in  few  cases  that  manure  is  applied  to 
e,  and  then  only  a  very  small  quantity.  Nd 
Ffcrop,  however,  in  general,  pays  beftcr  for  manure  and 
kiclean  culture  than  this ;  yet  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
^land  designed  for  it,  i&brotigHt  into  a  due  and  deaa 
I  %tate  of  preparation . 

Sorts  of  Seerf,— The  kind  of  pea  chiefly  grown  here, 

^13  that  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  grey  liog 

The  white,  or  boiling  pea,  is  likewise  occasion^ 

^aUy  raised  in  some  i>laces  towards  the  more  northeirQ 

part  of  the  district;  but  it  is  only  in  a  light  soil,  on  a 

calcareous  or  gravelly  substratum,  that  tliisi  which  is 

^  termed  the  making  pea,  can  be  grown  to  advantage* 

Time  of  Sctcing,  Quantity  of  Srerf,  and  Method  of 
putting  it  m- — Pea»e  are  seldom  got  in  before  the 
monlii  of  March,  though  this  crop  comes  earlier  to 
the  nickie,  and  runs  less  risk  in  harvesting,  If  sown  in 
February. 

The  quantify  of  seed  is|  in  common,  about  four  or 
five  bu!>hels  lo  the  acre,  but  sometimes  ratlier  more, 
jciccording  to  the  state  of  the  land,  sind  the  period  of 
sowing.     If  drilling  or  dibbling  were  in  osr,  a  much 
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smaller  quanliiy  of  sccil  would  lie  sufficicnii  prot 
not  more  than  (wo  and  a  half,  or  three  bushels. 

Pea  crops  are  put  into  the  groun<l  generally  in  it 
broad-cast  maijiipr ;  the  seed  after  sowing  bein^  wc 
harrowed  in,  and  occasionally  rolled.  The  drill 
the  dibble  arc  scarcely  eyer  used,  which  renders  tl 
culture  afterwards  very  imperfect,  and  prevents  tl 
full  quantity  of  produce  from  being  obtained. 

Heaping  and  JIarvestwg* — The  pea  crops  are  . 
ncrally  reaped,   or  hooked  up  by  the  sickle,  and 
posited  in  small  heapi^^  or  laid   in  rows  lengthways 
each  side  of  the  ridges,  being  frequently  turnedi  cinti 
they  become  6t  for  being  carried,  which  is  mostly  tii 
case   in  a  few  days.     Where  this  sort  of  crop  tur 
out  favourably,  it  commonly  pays   the  farmer  wc 
even  under  the  [Kesent  practice* 

The  pea  straw  is  mostly  applied  as  fodder  for  hor 
and  young  store  stock  ^  the  refuse  being  used  as  littcfj 

Application, — The  grey  pease  are  roost  coiumonlj 
sold  ia  the  markets  as  food  for  fattening  hogs^  bu 
the  demand  for  them  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  manj 
other  places,  in  c(»(iseqi]ciice  of  oalmcal  being  mor 
commonly  employed  for  this  pnrpose* 

The  white  sort  of  pease  are,  in  general,  consumed 
an  article  of  human  food  ;  and  there  is  usually  a  ge 
demand  for  them* 


SECT* 


SECT,  IXt^BBANS* 

P    A  cdHsiDfiRABLE  extent  of  laod  in  tfie  middle  and 

sore  northern  parts  of  the  county,  is  extremely  well 
ItuikHl  to  the  growth  of  beans,  being  deep  and  heavy, 
itesf  ing  on  some  sort  of  strong  cool  substrata**  In  these 
[situations   they    have  long   been   cultivated,    with   a 

Segn^c  of  success  that  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
the  management  generally  pursued. 
As  has  been  alrcaily  seen,  beans  are  liere  very  rarely 

l^rown  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  but  most  commonly 

ifter  it,  or  tiome  otiier  corn  crop. 

Preparation* — ^It  is  hut  seldom  that  mndt  tllljif^  is 

stowL-d  in  preparing  toT  beans.  The  most  com moa 
practice  is  to  give  only  one  ptotighing,  some  time  be- 
Ifore  the  crop  is  put  into  (be  ground.  Bi>t  i^u  cases 
ifheretwo  or  more  pluughingsare  had  recourse  to,  the 
irst  is  usually  given  in  the  autumn,  the  land  being  left 
exposed  td  the  innueuce  of  the  atmosphere  during  the 
1^ inter ;  the  remaining  plough ings  are  performed  as 
irly  as  possible  in  tJie  l»eginnirig  of  the  ensuing  year, 
in  order  that  the  seed  mny  be  got  in,  in  good  time. 

Beiin  crops  arc  never  put  in,  in  any  oUier  way  than 
\hy  the  plongfi,  in  any  part  of  the  county ♦ 

Though  a  little  manure  is  commonly  applied  to  this 
crop,  it  not  un frequently  happens  that  it  is  put  ifi 
rithout  any,  especially  on  the  wheat  stubbles. 


Sort  of  Seed. — The  common   horse*bcan,  and  the 
[small  tick,  ars  the  two  principal  sorts   cultivatei}  m 
this  district;  the  latter  i*?,    in  general^  found  to  be  the 
I-Axc.]  z  inost 


most  productive »  as  welt  as  the  most  saleable  id  tbe' 
markets.     The  former  is  however  hy  lome  supposed 
to  answer   better  where  the  soils  are  inclined  to  be 
strong. 

The  early  Mazagan  has  not  been  tried,  but  seemi 
well  adapted  for  some  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  bean  lands, 
as  well  from  its  forwardness  as  the  natural  habits  of 
its  growth. 


^ '  Vime  of  Sowings  Quantity  of  Seed^  and  Method 
ofptiHing  it  in* — It  is  rarely  that  any  beans  are  put 
into  the  ground  in  this  district  before  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  March,  which  is  certainly  too  late,  except 
where  the  land  is  of  a  wet,  cold  quality.  More  early 
sowing,  from  which  there  is  seldom  any  danger,  as 
the  frosts  are  mostly  slight,  would  probably  obviate 
the  inconveniences  of  late  harvestijig  this  crop,  as  well 
as  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  black  fly,  whicb  are 
points  of  very  material  importance  in  its  culture. 

The  most  usual  portions  of  seed  beans  allowed  to  tbej 
customary  acre,    arc  from  four  or    four  and  a  hal 
■Winchester  busht^ls,  1o  five,  six,  and  sometiines  monS|] 

'  according  to  particular  circnmstances*  It  is  pretty  ge-l 
nerally  admitted,  that  a  rather  full  allowance  of  seed  isj 
necessary  under  the  broad-cast  practice*  But  by  thfii 
use  of  the  drill  or  the  dibble,   nearly  one  half  of  the] 

I  seed  might  probably  be  saved. 

They  are  generally  sown  over  the  surface  by  Chf  I 
hand,  and  then  harrowed  well  into  the  ground,  bciiafi 
left  in  this  state  without  any  farther  atlention  bestowed 
upon  them.     Sometimes,  however,  they  are  ploughed 
in«  but  this  practice  is  not  common.     Jn  a  few  d 

i^hcy  are  put  in  by  the  drill,  but  this  is  very  rarely  the  \ 
practice,  and  where  it  is  attempted  the  drills  aregeao* 

rally 
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ally  too  narrow,  seliloni  exceeding  fiAeen  or  etgh(eeif 
I  incKe^,  wliich  prevents  the  necessary  culture  afterwarckt 
Ai  Middleton-hall,  Mr*  Whiteside  had  nine  aercs 
i|»ut  in  by  the  drill,  at  the  distance  of  18  inches,  with 
[•lathers  in  the  broad-cast  nnethod ;  the  foriner,  though 
fiey  could  not  be  kept  sufficiently  clean  for  want  of 
3m,  were  supposed  at  least  one-third  better  than  the 
tt>road-cast  crop. 

On  Ihe  new  farm  at  Rossall-hall,  Mr.  Ilesketh  bad 
ifC  acres  of  drilled  beans,  wilh  some  in  the  broad-cast 
le  in  ihe  same  field,  the  former  of  which  proved  a 
%t  superior  crop   to  ihe  latter,  besides  tbeland  being 
in  a  ranch  better  condition. 

I  and  pease  arc  occasionally  sown  in  a  mixed 
tiatef  anil  good  crops  are  said  to   be  sometimes   pro^ 
IP  this  way,  but  such  mixed  and  slovcaly  pruc* 
\  should  never  be  encouraged. 


Culture  whih  growing, — Where  beans  are  grown 

the    broad-cast     method,   much    care  is    seldom 

ikcn  in  weeding  or  cleaning  them.     Sometimes  a  fevf 

lif  tlie  laJTger  sorts  of  weeds  are  drawn  out  by  the  band 

the  more  early  growth  of  the  crops,  after  which  they 

;  commonly  kft  to  themselves;  ami  of  course  in  many 

i  become  quite  foul,  and  overloaded   with  difle* 

sorts  of  no?iious    plants;  these  not  urifrequently 

ffise  higher  tbjin  tl>e  crops  tHeniselvcs,  run  to  seed,  and 

eave  the  ground  in  the  most   dirty  comlition  that  can 

conceived.  Besides,  they  keep  the  beans  back  from 

ipening  in  due  time,  and  consequently  render  it  dif- 

cult  to  secure  thenu 

In    those  few  places  where  beans  are   drilled,    the 
borae  or  hand  hoes  are  cominitnly  employed,  as  long 
the  distances  at  wbieli  the  cropa  have  been  drilkd 
%  8  mW 
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If  til  permit,  but  this  is  rarely  sufBcieot  to  fcnc 
perfectly  clean. 

The  chief  danger  to  whicli  bean  cropfi  are  exj 
in  this  county,  is  thai  of  being  allacked  with  the  blacl 
aphis  or  fly,  which  often   docs  great   mischief,  nni 
someiimes  destroys  the  whole  produce.     About  Nc 
Ion,  and  some  other  placesi  beans  can  scarcely  ever  1 
grown  on  this  account. 


Reaping  and  Harvesting ^^-^In  consequence  of  tl 
late  period  at  which  Ijcan  crops  are  usually  put  inU 
the  ground,  it  seldom  happens  (hat  they  arc  ready 
be  cut  until  towards*  the  middle  or  Iat*er  end  of  Sep 
tember,  and  sometimes  much   later.     They  are  cc 
raotdy  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  lit  for  cutting  as  sc 
at)  the  |xid»  begin  1o  turn  of  a  black  colour,  and  tbej 
should  never  be  suffered  to  remain  until  they  have  i 
wriokled  appearance*     This  is  iiot|  however^  so  mucli 
attended  to  as  it  ought. 

The  chief  method  of  cutling  beans  here,  Is  by  tt 
sickle,  but  the  scythe  is  sometimes  employed  for  tl 
purpose.     Soon  after  bemg  cut,  they  are  usually  set  ii| 
the  form  of  wads  on  the  middle  of  Ihe  ridges,  in  ord« 
(oget  dry^  but  in  some  cases  tJiey  are  tied  near  the  tof 
in  small  parcels^  with  wheaten  straw,  and  the  botlo 
spread  out  so  as  to  stand  somewhat  in  Che   umbrell 
rorm,  which  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  is  bencfici^ 
in  promoting  their  drying.     After  the  wads  becofi 
in  some  measure  dry,  they  are   bound  into  sheave 
and  set  up  in  the  manner  of  grain.     They  remain 
this  state  more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  par 
'culnr  circumstances  of  the  crops^  when   they  are  ds 
posited  in  Ihe  boms,  or  stacked  in  (he  open  air,  whic 
last  is  the  most  common  method*       ih      ^  4 
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They  are  left  in  these  stacks  often  far  a  considemble 
time  before  they  are  thrashed ,  as  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  the  beans  are  thus  iroproved* 

Produce, ^'The  produce  in  bean  crops  differs  much, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  preparation,  the  method 
of  culture,  and  the  etate  of  the  season,  as  v^ellas  other 
circumstances  j  but  it  is  generally  better  than  could 
be  expected  under  the  modes  of  management  usually 
pursued . 

1  J#i  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  county  the  produce 
of  bean  crops  is  rarely  more  than  from  about  35  to  40 
Winchester  bushels  on  the  statute  acre;  but  (o  the 
north  and  east  of  Preston,  the  quantity  is  mostly  about 
14  or  15  kindles  of  three  bushels  each,  to  the  custom* 
ary  acre. 

About  Lea*hall,  Cliftoni  NewtoO}  &c.  H^  15|ajid 
often  much  more. 

At  Prcesall,  Mr.  Whiteside  usually  gets  15  or  16 
ifindles  of  three  bushels  each  on  the  customary  acre^ 
but  has  snmetimes  more. 

»  Near  Blackpool,  the  produce  is  not  quite  so  much; 
but  around  Bispham,  they  have  often  14  and  15  %vin- 
dies  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  each. 

Oo  the  old  farms  at  KossalUhall,  commonly  from  40 
to  45  Winchester  bosheh  to  the  customary  acre;  but 
on  one  of  the  new  ones  under  the  direction  of  J  oh  a 
Miln,  the  produce  waa  from  45  to  50  Winchester 
bushels,  in  the  drill  method. 

•  At  Stalmin,  when  tlie  crops  take  well,  15,  16,  and 
■ometimes  more  Pre«ton  windles  are  produced. 

•  Aboat  Filling,  generally  10  windles  of  three  Win- 
chester bushels  each;  but  Mr.  Richard  Whiteside  has 
#ftep  IS  OD  his  farm  I  to  the  customary  acre. 

%-  z3  In 
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In  llie  ituct  about  Cockerfaatn^  sU,  se* 
times  more  loadft^  arc  the  common  produce. 

North  of  the  Lune,  and  the  Jjanca§tcr  Sands,  the 
produce  varies  from  five  or  six,  to  15  or  more  load«  on 
Ihecuslomary  acre. 

About  Bliddleton  and  Overton,  the  mediJJEllqlllll«> 
4lty  is  commoidy  about  eiglit. 

At  Gieaston  Cabtle^  in  Low  Furness,  Mr.  Ormedj 
gets  about    15  Carlisle    bushcU  to    the  customarjp^ 
acre. 

In  the  Isle  of  Waluey,  Mr.  Rawlioson«  on   leya 
wheat  stubbles,  has  mostly  about  30  Winchester  bushel 
to  the  btatute  acre* 

S/riiG7»— The  Rtraw  of  the  bean  crops  is  sometime 
employed  as  fodder  for  young  horses,  and  store  stocki 
end  frequently  used  as  litter  for  working  horses.  Where , 
chaff-cutters  are  at  hand^  it  is  si^metimes  cut,  and  us 
in  that  way, 

Application. — Beans  are  generally  applied   as   tlii 
food  of  labouring  horses,  or  for  fattening  the  larger  kin 
of  hogs,  for   which  purposes  they  copamonly   fc 
a  high  price  in  the  markets. 


This    crppp   though  it  is  more  general  than  for- 
merly, is  not  yet  extensively  grown   in  any  part  of 
the  county.     There  are  soils  in  mo^t  parts  which  are^ 
however,  well  suited  to  the  production  of  tares,  and  cm 
which,  under  proper  managemcfiti  tliey  woi^d  preptiv 
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the  land  well  for  barlej  and  oats,  and  even  forivheat,a5 
the  J  scarcely  fail  to  leave  it  in  a  perfectly  clean  condt* 
tion  where  the  crops  are  full,  or  even  tolerably  good. 
They  are  commonly  raised  for  seed,  or  for  soiling 
horses  or  cattle;  the  h Iter  practice  is  certainly  much 
preferable  to  the  former:  they  are  seldom  fed  off  on 
the  land,  or  converted  into  hay. 

Sorf.^-Both  the  winter  and  spring  tare  are  grown^ 
but  the  former  is  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  pro* 
ductive,  though  sometimes  liable  to  be  much  injured 
by  severe  weather  in  the  winter  season.  The  latter  sort 
ficldom  proves  a  good  crop,  except  when  the  spring 
turns  out  showery,  being  very  apt  to  fail^  and  become 
patchy,  from  heat  and  drought* 

Preparation. — These  crops  are  in  most  cases  culti* 
vated  after  wheat,  or  some  other  kind  of  graiu,  on  one 
or  two  plough ings,  according  to  the  state  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  laud,  the  surface  being  commonly  left 
in  a  pretty  fine  mould,  A  little  nianiire  is  also  some* 
times  giveo,  but  this  is  far  from  being  generally  the  case. 

Ttnie  and  Method  of  Somingy  ^'C.-^The  most  usua 
time  of  sowing  the  winter  sort  is  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  but  where  they  are  grown  to  any  extent, 
portions  of  ground  should  be  sown  with  tbem  at  dif* 
fereni  times,  from  towards  the  latter  end  of  Augusf 
until  the  middle  of  October,  or  later,  in  order  that  a 
more  regular  succession  of  this  useful  food  may  be 
provided  and  secured,  as  well  as  that  it  may  be  con* 
sumed  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  spring  tare  may  be  sown  at  different  periods^ 
z  4  from 
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from  the  middle  of  April  until  near  the  end  of  Che  fo 
lowing  month,  bot  it  seldom  succeeds  well  at  a  la 
fcasoju 

The  quantity  of  seed  in  gcnrral  allowed,  i»  fror 
two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  hiilf,  or  four  buslieU, 
the  acre;  but  the  mode  of  &owin/r,  and  the  applicatioi 
of  the  produce,  render  some  difTcrcncc  necessary.  Ii 
the  ordinary  manner  of  sowin/r,  with  the  design 
soiling  the  cropi  at  Banjiister-hall  Mr.  C.  Swainson 
makes  use  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  to  the  customarj 
acre.  Bat  at  Allefton-ballf  where  they  ore  sown  in  thfl 
row  method,  at  seven  inches  a part^  two  bubhils  and  ^ 
half  are  only  allowed  to  the  statute  acre. 

Tares  are  most  generally  sown  broad*€ast|  the 
being  dispersed  in  as  even  a  manner  as  possible  ove 
the  surface  of  the  grouncl,  and  iminediatt^ly  harrowe4l 
in  wjiih  rather  a  light  barrow.     Sometimes  a  little  rye  J 
oats,  &c.  is  sown  along  with  the  lares^  wliicb  is  su[ 
posed  to  have  a  good  effect  in  keeping  Ihem  from  trail^ 
ing  upon  the  ground.     Where  the  land  is  inclined  tq 
moisturei  the  ridges  f^re  usually  laid  lq  a  more  royndf] 
ed  form. 

Tare  crops  very  seldom  leceire  or  indeed  stand  ii 
need  of  much  attention  after  they  appear  above  tlml 
ground,  as  the  plants  commonly  keep  down  all  sor 
of  v^ecds.      it  is,   however»  sometiques  beneflcial 
pass  a  light  roller  over  the  winter  crops,  as  soon  ii|l 
the  beginning  of  the  year  as  the  land  is  sufficiently  drj 
for  the  purpose,  as  by  such  means  the  surface  is  left 
an  even  stat^i  ^ud  the  loose  mould  farced  to  the  loot^ 
of  the  plants. 


geejrfing,— In  raising  tares  for  saed,  the 


crops  arej 
commonlj 
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commonly  mown  with  thescylhe  in  the  usual  mannerf 
Uie  swaths  being  afCtrwaTcls  frequently  turned  until  the 
whole  is  become  perfectly  dry,  when  they  are  convey* 
cd  home,  and  mostly  set  up  in  small  stacks. 

The  produce  varies  much,  but  it  was  stated  in  sc* 
Teral  places,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pilling,  in  the  FtUle  district,  to  be  about  ten  windles, 
of  itirec  Winchester  busheb  each^  to  the  customary  acre. 


Soilmg* — The  most  general  culture  of  lares  in  this 
district,  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  soiling  hors<'S 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Many  far- 
mers have  a  few  acres  about  tlieir  houses  for  this  use, 
for  which  it  is  well  suited.  Some  farmers,  however^ 
have  a  less  favourable  idea  of  tares  fortius  purpose, 
conceiving  them  to  be  of  a  too  laxative  nature  to  be 
employed  without  some  dry  fodder,  especially  for  la* 
bouring  horses,  and  that,  in  this  view,  they  are  much 
inferior  lo  red  clover,  besides  being  a  much  less  abnn* 
dant  and  less  certain  crop* 

Tares  are  seldom  used  here  in  the  soiling  of  neat  cat- 
tle, though  this  would  certainly  be  a  convenient  and 
profitable  practice  in  many  situations,  particularly 
where  a  numl>er  of  mikh  cows  are  kept. 

At  Bannister-hall^  near  Preston,  where  there  arc  ex- 
tensive works  for  the  printing  of  calicoes,  &c-  the  pro- 
prietors have  carried  the  soiling  system,  with  neat 
stock,  to  considerable  length,  with  the  view  of  obtain-* 
~ing  the  pure  dung  of  the  animals,  which  is  of  great 
aise  in  such  works,  and  often  difficult  to  be  procured. 

They  have  now  upwards  of  sixteen  customary  acres 
4>f  land  under  cultivation,  about  twelve  of  which  are 
aaaually  in  green  crops  to  be  applied  in  this  way ; 

there 
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these  are  much  more  tlian  sufficient  to  supply  twefily« 
five  milch  cowe  and  six  horses  throughotit  the  summer*^ 
Tlie  principal  crops  for  this  purpose  aretareS|  and^ 
red  or  broad  clover.     At  the  time  I  was  there  I  sawi 
several  acres  of  winter  tares  in  the  most  promising  con- 

I  dition,  covering  the  surface  of  the  Innd  in  a  fuU|  closerJ 
manner.  The  prodoce  is  mojilly  large,  and  found^l 
preferable  (o  any  other  food  for  milk  and  butter.  Yeu 
clover  is  supposed  to  afTurd  a  greater  weight  on  the] 

I  acre^  and  at  the  same  time  to  go   farther  in  soilbj^l 

I  cattle  stock.  This  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  | 
foiling  here  with  tares  and  clover. 

Mr,  Wright  at  Stony  hurst,  who  has  tried  both  the 
vintcr  and  spring  tares  pretty  extensively,  prefers  clo^  j 
ver  to  either  of  them,  not  only  for  soiling,  but  fof 
other  puriioses,  the  cropR  being  more  certain,  arul  usu« 
ally  larger.  Besides,  the  winter  tare  is  liable  to  rot  in 
the  bottom  before  it  is  fit  to  cut. 

The  more  early  ture  cropi  generally  are  ready  some**] 

i  time  in  May,  and  are  regularly  cut  until  the  clover^ 
crops  are  in  readiness,  when  they  are  had  recourse  fO|  { 
till  tlic  after-grass  of  the  meadows  is  in  a  proper  con^ 
dition  to  be  conEumed   by  the  stock*     The  cowsar^j 
therefore  kept  constantly  soiled  with  these  green  crop! 
in  the  house,  in  the  summer  months* 

The  cows  while  soiled  are  kept  tied  up  in  sbeds^ 
and  very  clean,  being  somelimes  littered  in  the  stalls 
with  tlie  refuse  weld.     They  are  milked  in  the  marn^ 
i ng  and  evening,  after  which  they  are  commonly  let! 
out  into  a  small  enclosure  to  water,  but  seldom  drink  { 
mucli;  they  are  sulTered  to  remain  there  aboul  two 
hours,  and  then  are  driven  back  to  the  cow-house  and  | 
foddered  for  (he  night. 
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Ttif^  of  the  horses  (which  form  a  team)  are  confined 
nhoUy  to  the  stablci  but  the  others  are  kept  in  a  small 
enclosure,  and  foddered  in  racks  under  a  shed,  with 
the  refuse  food  taken  from  the  cow-house. 

Under  this  management  tlte  cows  are  remarkably 
heallliy,  and  abundant  in  their  milk;  and  the  horses 
are  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

By  soiling  cows  iu  if  lis  way>  great  advantage  arises 
(in  so  far  as  the  milk  is  concerned)  from  varying  the 
kinds  of  food,  as  tliey  are  found,  when  tired  of  tares^ 
Co  eat  clover  with  ^reat  avidity,  and  the  contrary*  It 
is  considered  another  great  bene  Fit  of  this  practice^ 
that  the  animals  are  kept  in  the  shade  free  from  the 
attacks  of  the  gad  and  other  flies* 

Two  men  are  fully  capable  of  providing  the  food, 
and  milking,  cleaning,  and  foddering  the  animals, 
and  also  attending  to  the  horses*  One  man  mows  the 
whole  of  the  green  food,  and  attends  the  conveyance 
of  it  to  the  cow-house,  stable,  &c-  The  other  man 
superintends  the  feeding  of  the  whole  of  the  cow  stock, 
cleaning  out  the  stalls  and  other  places,  and  docs  the 
milking,  besides  carrying  the  refuse  of  the  cows  to  the 
racks  for  the  horses. 

By  soiling  twenty-five  cows  in  this  manner  during 
the  summer,  as  much  pure  dang  is  raised,  as,  if  pur- 
chased, would  cost  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds. 

Feeding. — Tares  are  seldom  fed  off,  except  by 
ibeep,  in  this  county,  which  are  most  frequently  turn* 
ed  upon  them  when  young,  so  as  to  keep  them  pretty 
^gulaily  fed  down:  ewes  and  lambs  are  put  in  at  firsts 
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Notwithstanding  ibis  root  has  beeen  grHdualty 
F'introducing  i(sclf  for  ill e  Inst  (iHrty-years  into  Lanca« 

filiire,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  its  ciaU  * 
'ture,  it  is  yet  only  grown  on  a  smalt  scale,  except  bj  | 

a  few  individuals,  who  have  lately  taken   it  up  with 

proper  spirit  and  perse verancc. 


Tfllagc-^li  is  in  general  thoM^ht  necessary  to  put 
^tlie  land  into  a  fine  state  of  tilth   for  this  crop,   conse- 
quently twO|  three,   or  more  ploughincfs,  and  as  man/  j 
harrowings,  arc  commonly  given.     One  or  more  of 
these   plough ings  is   frequently  performed   in   the  au« 
tumn>  the  ground  being  left  thus  exposed  (o  the  in- 
fluence of  Ihe  frost  through  tlie  winter,  which  fnakes 
it  work  more  6ne  and  mellow  in  the  spring* 
'    It  is  pretty  generally  the  custcim  to  apply  a  ]iortioii 
of  manure  to  this  crop,  which,  where  it  is  sown  in  the  . 
broad«cast  method,  is  usually  well  mi?ced  with  the  soil 
previously  to  the  |ieriod  of  sowing. 

Few  or  no  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  sow  tur- 
nips after  tares  or  other  green  crops  fed  off  in  the  early  < 
spring  months,  on  one  ploughing,  as  is  done  with 
great  success  in  some  other  counties.     Nor  is  Ihci 
and  cheap  met h oil  had  recourse  to,  of  putting  them  taj 
on  the  |>ea-stubb1es. 

On  the  peaty  soils,  the  preparation  for  turnips  if  I 
most  commonly  by  paring  and  burning  the  surfacef  { 
spreading  out  the  ashes,  and  turning  them  in  with  i  j 
very  ebb  furrow;  sometimes  the  ashes  and  ihe  turnip | 
seed  are  harrowed  in  together  by  a  stronger  barrow  j 
without  the  use  of  the  plough. 

Set 


Sort  of  Turnip* — Several  varieties  of  llje  cominoTi 
torntp  are  cultivated  in  tbis  counly,  as  the  common 
red  and  white,  the  Mhite  globe,  the  white  oval,  the 
white  stone,  the  large  ^reen  lop»  the  purple  top,  the 
yellow  turnip,  &c.  There  18  also  a  sort  called  the 
tankardf  probably  from  the  sbap}e,  which  is  much  es- 
teemed by  some,  but  it  is  in  ^enerid  unf  considered  of 
eo  hardy  a  nature.  They  have  a  kind,  in  several  places 
towards  the  north,  denominated  Scotch  WiUiams^vfhich 
arc  said  to  answer  extremely  ^elL 


^ 


Time  of  Sowing  J  and  Quantity  of  Seed, — The 
most  usual  time  of  sowing  turnips  here,  is  about  the 
24th  of  June,  but  they  are  sometimes  sown  a  little 
Oirlfer,  and  frequently  at  a  much  later  period.  The 
best  way  is  probably,  however,  lo  seize  on  a  moist 
lime  as  near  to  tlie  above  season  as  possible,  which  is 
not  very  difficult  in  (his  climate.  On  this,  the  differ- 
roce  between  a  gootl  and  bad  crop  not  unfrequently 
defiends;  as  nolhin;^  so  quickly  promoter  the  pushing 
forth  of  young  turnip  cropi,  into  the  broad  leaf,  as 
gt*ntle  showers  soon  after  they  are  sown. 

Some  farmers  steep  their  turnip  seed  before  it  Is  sown. 
At  Hole- beck,  in  Low  Furness,  Mr.  Rowcll  prac- 
tises this  for  fifty  acres  or  more,  and  finds  thnt  they 
come  up  much  earlier,  and  are  conFequcntly  more  Uet 
from  (he  fly. 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  in  different  cases 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  manner  in  whicli  it  is 
sown,  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  the  lime  of  sow- 
ing. In  the  broad  cast  method, from  one  and  a  half  ta 
two  pounds  the  acre  is  given  ;  but  in  the  drill  syslenn 
a  much  less  quantity  will  be  found  suflScient.  It  is', 
howefcr>  a  good  way  not  to  be  too  sparing  of  ared,  ih 
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whatever  method  the  crop  is   put   in,  as  (lie  yc 
plants  can  easily  be  hoed  out  where  too  thick. 


Methods  of  Sowing, -^Though  the  i^o  diflerer 
roodes  of  sowing  broad^casl  ^  and  by  the  drill,  arc  prac 
tised  10  this  district,  the  former  is  by  much  the  mc 
prevalent*  firoad^cast  turnips  are  seldom  sufficientlj 
thinned  out  in  this  county*  In  walking  over  raauj 
patches  in  diSerent  places,  this  wns  almost  constantlj 
noticed  to  be  (he  case|  and  the  turnips  of  course  wei 
small,  and  not  of  such  a  quality  as  they  would  otlief 
wise  have  been. 

From  the  general  nature  of  the  soils^  tlie  state  of  i\ 
climafe,  and  (lie  habit  of  growth  of  tbe  (arnipi  wbic| 
is  by  a  deep   striking  slender  tap-roof,  it  would 
thuttlie  drill  metliod  is  the  most  adapted  to  tbedislrtcftil 

The  drilling  of  turnips  is  practised  with  success  in  m\ 
few  places,  m  about  Allerton  and  Garslon  near  Livefi* 
pool.  In  some  parts  of  the  Fihle  trnct  turnips  art  I 
raised  in  the  drill  merliod,  especially  on  the  new  farmij 
Ix'longing  to  Mr.  Heskcth,  and  round  to  succeed  wcllJ 
Mr.  Ball  has  long  iK'en  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  tur»| 
nips  both  on  I  he  broad-cast  and  drill  plan,  but  at  ifte^l 
sent  practises  the  latter,  and  thinks  it  best. 

At  Quernnioor  Park,  Mr.  Gibson  has  recourse  til 
the  Northumbeilanil  method  of  one  bout  ridges  ;  tlic 
dung,  which  is  \\^\n\  in  a  pre* ty  hirge  quanlily,  bein^  j 
laid  regularly  in  the  furrowa,  and  covered  by  splitting  I 
the  ridges*  A  row  is  then  put  in  by  the  drill  on  the 
top  of  each  ridge,  tlie  distance  of  which  is  usually  | 
about  twenty-seven  inches,  the  drill  flattening  thi  I 
Upper  part  of  the  ridge^  and  covering  in  the  seed  al  I 
the  same  operation.  They  are  afterwards  kept  Yeryi 
clean  by  repeated  hoeing  and  weeiling.     At  {Iole*beck 
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Mr*  Rowell  gels  excellent  crops  by  the  same  modCi 
Ibougli  his  distances  arc  not  so  great, 

Mr.  Joseph  Yarker,  at  Ul version,  also  grows  tar- 
nips  OD  this  plan  wilh  equal  success,  and  even  on  the 
cide  of  Ffan-hiU,  where  no  green  crop  ever  grew  before. 

Eighteen  and  twenty  iiiclies  are  the  most  common 
dbfances  made  ase  of,  but  io  good  soils  they  may  be 
extended  to  twenty-seven  and  even  thirty  inches,  with- 
out lessening  the  produce,  and  with  great  convenience 
to  the  culture  of  tliecrop.  In  the  broad^cast  sowings, 
a  light  stone  roller  is  often  ran  over  the  laud  as  soon 
as  the  seed  has  been  harrowed  in. 

Young  turnips  are  less  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the 
fly  and  other  insects,  iti  this  county,  than  in  many 
others.  This,  probably,  in  a  great  degree  arises  from 
the  moisture  of  the  climate* 


CuUurein  the  earlt/ growth. — Broad-cast  turnips 
are  seldom  weeded  by  the  hoc  or  hand;  even  thinning 
or  setting  them  out  to  pro[)cr  distances  is  often  ne- 
glected, and  is  never  done  in  an  etfeclual  manner. 

Under  the  drill  system  the  crops  arc  generally  kept 
pretty  clean  by  the  harid*boe,  and  weeding  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  and  afliTward,s,  in  the 
ratMrd  drill  mettiod  by  the  horse- hoe,  with  spurs  for 
paring  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  intervals  between 
the  ro^is,  as  well  as  fur  returning  the  mould  to  tliem, 
A  double  mould- btjard  plough  is  also  often  employed 
for  this  purpose,  usunlly  just  before  the  turnips  wholly 
cover  the  ground. 

Proper  hand-hoes  are  used  for  setting  out  the  plants 
in  the  rows,  to  the  distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  It  can  in  most  places  be  executed  for  about 
six  or  seven  shillings  the  statute  acre.     Mr.  Gibson  of 
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Quernmoor  Park  lias  lately  invented  a  horse*TnacliHie 
for  ibis  purpui^e,  which  it  does  it!  a  much   more  e. 
ditious  manner  than  by  the  hatuL  >    i 


Application  of  Crop. — Sometimes  turnips  are  drai 
and  given  to  milch  cows,  the  smaller  sorts  of  neat  c&l 
tie,  and  store  stock  ;  in  this  mode  much  manure  is  ob 
tained,  which  indeed  is  one  principal  rettsion  for' 
adopting  it:  at  otiier  times  they  are  fed  off  on  ihc 
ground;  and  in  a  few  places  they  are  sold  for  the 
market.  *^| 

The  want  of  a  proper  sheep  stock,  together  witl^H 
the  circumstance  that  hurdles  are  not  adopted,   pre^l 
vents  the  feeding  of  hheep  on  (ornips  in  the  field,  frcim 
being  generally  practised,  anJ  vr!iere  practised,  froil 
Ixitig  advajifa^f^eous.    It  isratlier  extraordinary  iiidett 
that  in  a  situation  where  hurdle^slnir  is  rather  abuii^ 
dant,  this  convenient  and  useful  mode  of  feeding  o| 
Inrnip  crops  is  so  Uu\f  regrarded,  ns  tl»e  business  caii« 
not  in  general  be  execotet!  fo  the  br^t  advantage, 
i^ithout  consider:tble  waste,  where  Ihry  are  not  used. 

The  expensr  of  cidlivntinij  a  customary  acre, 
sisting  of  7840  yards  of  common  turnips,  in  a  propc 
method,  is  nearly  sla  fullowti : 

Exptnsrs, 

Kent  of  land  and  taxes,  , ,  l>  10 

Ploughing  three  times,  at  IO5 -«.«.  1   10 

Jlarrowing  three  times,  at  7j • *.  110] 

Dung,  about  45  tons,  at  (5i.  (yd,  per  ton,   .•  U  12 

Carry  over,  £W  13    6] 
Brought 
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Brought  forward,  £19  13  6 

^ailing  into  the  furrows,    and  covering!    q  jq  q 

by  plough,   ,.•.•,„...•,»••«••..••*.«••*.•..•..*  J 

Seed  and  putting  in,    ,..-**. »•«.*•••* 0    6  0 

Hand  and  horse  hoeing,  moulding,  &c 0  18  0 

Drawing,  topping,  and  tailing,  &c.  where  \  t   ig  § 

necessary, »,..«*..» ...«•« ^ 

£23     1  6 


Some  of  this  expense  may  howerer  freqiiently  be 
saved,  by  having  recourse  to  took  of  [the  scuffle  kind, 
in  performing  the  nccessnry  tillage,  instead  of  the 
plough,  and  by  using  a  less  quantity  of  manure  than 
is  here  put  down.  The  weight  of  a  medium  crop  of 
the  white  globe  kind,  cultivated  in  the  one  bout  ridge 
method,  at  Qucrnmoor  Park,  as  ascertained  by 
weighing  a  square  perch,  sometime  before  they  had 
ceased  growing,  was  found  to  be  on  the  average 
thirty-eight  tons  and  seventeen  hundred  weight  on  the 
L*ustoraary  acre. 

Mr,  Isaac  Hodgson,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
states  the  produce  of  difTerent  sorts  of  common  turnip 
crop9,  in  the  year  1808  on  his  land,  to  be  per  acre  as 
below : 

Buahtls, 
Stone  turnip,   drilled  in  the  Nordiumberland  v 
mtHlear9T  inches  distance,  the  failing  spaces  5-     375 
filled  up  by  pliinHrig  Swedish  turnips,   .*.„.*. 5 
Stone  turnip,   ditto;    a  good  deal  eaten    by  1     ggc) 

the  fly,*  .••,.««««.. .•••«« ...„•  / 

Vcl low  turnip,  grown  as  above  at  24  inches,   «..    46f) 
Red  top  turnip,  broad-cast,    •*,,*,..»» .»..».    212 
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Turnips  have  been  sold  for  drawing  in  different 
places  at  upwards  of  24L  the  acre,  and  on  the  Quern* 
moor  Park  farm  ihcy  were  dwptssctl  of  at  the  rate  of 
ild.  the  score  yards  of  a  ridge  forward,  ivhicli  U  951, 
tlic  customary  acre;  but  few  tire  sold  (here  in  this  way^ 
m  this  as  well  as  oilier  green  crops  are  chiefly  grown 
with  a  view  to  manure. 

A&  food  for  milcb  cows  and  young  store  catttey  as 
well  as  for  feeding  off  neat  slock,  their  value  per  acre 
is  still  more  difficult  to  be  dctirmined  with  any  sort  of 
accuracy,  as  it  depends  upon  a  number  of  circum* 
stances  that  can  scarcely  be  calculated.  But  the 
smaller  descriptions  of  Scotch  cattle,  when  fed  in  Ihia 
way,  commonly  aObrd  a  profit  of  from  4/.  to  4/,  lOi* 
and  sometimes  51* 

Preservation. — Different  schemes  have  been  sug* 
gested  for  the  preservation  of  these  roots  in  very  severe 
winters,  but  that  generally  employed  in  this  district 
is  denominated  hoggings  or  covering  them  up  in  a  dry 
soiL  It  consists  in  placing  them,  after  their  tops  and 
ltip*roots  have  liccn  cut  off,  in  a  long  row,  about  three 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  narrowing;  it 
IS  about  a  yard  in  height,  and  thus  forms  a  sort  of 
Tiflge  at  top;  the  lihole  b  then  covered  over  with 
earth  to  a  proper  thickness.  By  this  means  they  are 
less  liable  to  heal^  than  if  they  were  thrown  together  in 
a  large  heap.  They  keep  tokrubly  well  in  this  way 
for  some  time,  but  are  never  so  good  or  nutritious  aij 
when  first  drawn  (rum  the  ground* 
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^iECT.  Xir.'^^SWEDISH  TURNIP9   OR  BUTA-BAQA* 

This  valuable  root  is  at  present  less  grown  in  this 
mniy  Ihao  the  common  turnip^  but  its  cultivation 
ems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  it  ia  cedamlj  capable 
^ being  raised  without  difficulty ,  on  a  large  portion  of  ] 
be  tillage  land  of  the  district. 

The  Swedish  turnip  raay  be  grown  with  success  on 

lost  of  the  deeper  kinds  of  tutitip  soils,  as  well  as  oa 

dose  which  are  of  a  stronger  description,     Mr,  Joseph 

Tafker  fouod  it  to  answer  perfectly   on  land   lately 

koken  lip  from  a  state  of  waste;  the  soil  a  sort  of  light 

Bazel  loam.     Upon  a  few  farms  the  Swedish  and  com- 

lon  turnip  were  noticed  growing  together  in  the  same  I 

elds,  which  shows  that  Ihey  will  succeed  on  the  same 

arts  of  soils.     Some  are  of  opinion  that  they  exhaust 

be  land  more  than  the  common  turnips,  but  others 

iink  they  commonly  get  as  good  barley,  or  other 

rops,  after  Swedish  turnips  as  after  the  common  sort. 

ticre  Ihey  are  left  on  the  ground  to  a  late  period,  so 

to  begin  to  form  seed,  they  may  no  doubt  deterio- 

ite  more  than  common  turnip  crops;  but  it  is  never 

^ood  management  to  suffer  this  to  be  donc- 


Tillage, — The  land  is  usually  prepared  for  this 
rop  much  in  the  same  manner  as  for  common  turnips, 
?ing  rendered  perfectly  mellow  and  fine  by  as  many 
;)lough!ngs  and  harrow ings  as  are  necessary ;  but  sel- 
rdom  less  than  two  or  three  are  given,  as  a  fine  deep  tilth 
i  supposed  favourable. 

A  pretty  large  quantity  of  good  rotten  stable  manure 
Is  constantly  found  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  as  without  it,  the  roots  seldom  attain  any  tole- 
A  a  5  rabl* 
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Rfable  size*  This  is  mast  commonly  enclosed  in  tlia 
[one  bout  ridges  immediafdy  before  tli:  sowing  is  per- 
formed  J  where  that  method,  %\Jiicli  is  probfibly  Ihc 
bc&t,  is  had  recourse  to;  but  in  oll»er  modes  it  im 
mostly  turned  ioto  tlie  soil  by  some  of  the  prcviout 
ploughingSj  some  preferring  it  much  mixed  and  in- 
corporated wuh  the  soil;  while  others  like  to  hafe  it 
put  Ifi  just  before  the  seed  is  sowa. 

Sort, — There  are  two  sorts  of  this  plant,  one  of 
which  has  a  roundish  firm  yeUow-fleshed  root,  with  a 
strong  principal  taproot;  while  in  tli£  other  it  is  wbttCi 
^ith  many  strong  root^fangs  thrown  out  from  ihi 
lower  parts  of  the  sides,  &c.  This  is  of  very  iofcric 
value,  and  should  never  be  cultivaled|  as  it  by 
means  answefs  any  of  tlie  objecti  for  which  sucli  cro| 
are  grown. 

Seed,  and  Time  of  Sowing* — A  smaller  proporti 
of  seed  to  thencrCi  of  this  kind  of  turnip,  if  general! 
employed  than  of  the  common  sort,  about  a  pou 
being  the  most  usual  quantity. 

The  time  of  sowing  must  naturally  be  diffcxent, 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  the  crops  are  raised^! 
Where  they  are  to  be  transplanted,  the  seed  should  ^ 
be  put  in  the  beds  prepared  for  the  plants  towards  tlic 
latter  end  of  April,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  being 
set  out  in  the  beginning  of  June* 

But  in  the  method  of  cultivating  them  on  one  boaW 
ridges  in  the  Northumberland   rnnnner,  which  is  coi 
mou  In  some  places,  and  is  probably  the  best  iaii 
to  the  nsitnre  and  habits  of  growth  of  the  plants,   the 
most  projjcr  season  for  sowing  the  seed  is  the  middle  of 
May,  though  it  is  often  done  %n  late  at  Ibe  beginning 
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of  the  following  month.  It  was  however  ^nerally  ob* 
scrTed,  in  walking  over  crops  of  thb  kind,  that  the 
roots  ill  the  laic  sown  ones  were  the  smaUest. 

Mr.  Yarkcr  found  that  transplanted  plants  were 
more  liable  to  run  to  seed  in  the  spring  than  such 
as  were  not  transplanted,  and  also  timt  the  white 
Variety  was  more  liable  to  it  than  the  yellow* 

There  can  be  little  doubt ,  from  the  trials  which  Imve 
been  already  made,  that  the  practice  of  sowing  the 
seed  where  the  pknts  are  to  remain^  as  on  the  kind  of 
lidgc  just  noticed,  is  the  best  adapted  to  thegro\^lb 
of  the  Swediiih  turnip,  as  there  is  a  full  deplli  of  cul- 
tivated mould,  and  a  body  of  dung  ready  far  if. 

The  young  plants  of  the  riita-baga  are,  in  general, 
supposed  to  be  more  subject  to  tlie  attacks  of  the  fly 
than  those  of  the  common  turnip ;  but  no  remedy  is 
attempted,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  except  that  of 
steeping  the  seed  just  before  it  is  sown. 

Culture  in  the  earljf  growth, — The  same  attention 
I  in  setting  out  the  plants,  horse  and  hand-hoelng^ 
'cleaning,  and  moulding  the  cropS|  is  usually  had  rc« 

course  to  in  this  case  as  for  the  common  turnip:  and 
^mucb  the  same  distances  preserved  both  between  the 
^fows  and   the  plants^  except  in  very  rich  soils,  when 

a  little  more  space  is  sometimes  allowed. 

Application, — In  this  county  the  Swedish  turnip  ij> 
much  more  commonly  consumed  in  feeding  milch 
cows,  young  cattle,  and  fattening  small  S?cotch  or 
Welsh  runts,  than  in  any  oilier  way*  They  are 
mostly  employed  along  with  hay  or  straw,  but  much 
less  of  these  are  required  with  them  than  with  the  com- 
moo  turnip,  as  they  are  much  more  firm,  sweet,  nncl 
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nutritious.  Tliej  arc  hot  little  applied  to  tlie  fccdin 
or  rattening  of  sheep^  nor  have  tlicy  ever,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  used  for  fccxling  pigs,  in  this  district, 
tliougli  lliey  liare  been  applied  in  this  mode  with 
much  profit  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
not  unfrcquently  drawn,  and  gold  in  the  neighbouring 
markets  for  table  use ;  in  this  way  they  pay  well,  wa^m 
are  held  in  high  estimation.  V 

When  drawn  and  sold,  or  disposed  of  to  be  drawn 
by  the  purchaser,  they  I  frequently  fetch  from    li*6d. 
to  2s*  and  sometimes  more  the  Winchester  busbelf  Q^ 
from  twenty  to  iwenty*five  pounds  the  statute  acre.   ^^ 

From  their  great  solidity  and  compactness,  Ihcy 
have  been  supposed  to  considerably  outweigh  the  com- 
mon  sort,  where  the  quantities  arc  cc|ual.  On  weigh- 
ing a  Winchester  bushel  of  each,  it  was  found  that 
the  Swedish  weighed  881b.  while  the  common  sort  only 
weighed  601b. 

A  square  perch  of  each  sort  being  carefully  weigh* 
ed  in  a  Geld  where  the  crops  were  pretty  equal, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr,  Gibson,  it  was  found  that  the  respective  weights 
were  as  follow : 

Swedish  turnips,    tHM.#M.MM    4      8      7 
Common  turnips,     .•..»».«*    4      2    10 


J 


So  that  there  were  three  pounds  weight  per  sqaare 
perch  in  favour  of  the  common  turnip;  but  then  the 
Swedes  had  not,  at  that  period,  completed  theii 
growth.  It  is  probable  that  the  ruta-baga  contioiief 
to  grow  and  increase  in  weight  to  a  much  later  period 
than  November  :  Mr.  Pcrrie,  the  intelligent  manager, 
'*  was  coDvincal  the  scale  would  tarn  in  the  cotuse  of 
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aweekoitwo.'*    Mr.  Isaac  Uoilgson  found  an  acre  of 
SweilUh  turnips   drilkd  io  the    Northumberland  nw 
thod  at  26  inches,  thout^h  a  good  deal  eaten  by  the  tty^ 
to  produce  552  Winchester  bubbelii. 


SECT.    XIH* RAPE,    OR    COLE-SEED, 

Ttiii  was  formerly  a  goad  deal  grown  on  the  mossy 
or  peaty  lands  about  Pilling  and  GarUang,  for  tlic 
sake  of  the  seed,  hut  it  is  now  wholly  given  up,  in 
consequence  of  its  rcquiri[ig  so  ninch  work|  all  at  once, 
at  a  very  busy  season.  It  is  not  known  that  it  was 
ever  cnltivatcil  in  these  phicc,  wtt!i  the  view  of  Ijeing 
fed  off  on  the  luiul  by  slieep ;  nor  even  for  being  coa- 
sumed  when  green  by  mikh-cows.  It  is  now,  however, 
beginning  to  be  introduced  in  several  places  lor  lliese 
purposes;  and  there  c;in  be  little  doubt  of  its  answering 
well,  as  there  k  much  lanJ  perfectly  adapted  to  it. 

At  AHcrton*hal1,  Mr.  Roscoe  had,  in  I  SOS,  about 
ten  acres  sown  on  land  where  turnips  had  failed,  in  the 
latter  end  of  June,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the 
statute  acre.  It  aObnled  a  fine  plnnt  at  the  time  I  saw 
ity  and  was  designed  to  be  eaten  off  by  sheep. 

It  is  also  cultivate  J  on  the  Cluit-moss  farm  by  the 
same  gentleman,  and  converted  to  the  sarnc  purpose 
with  much  advantage,  in  improving  the  land  as  well 
as  supporting  the  sheep. 

Near  Ut version,  Mr.  J.  Yarker  had  nine  acres  of 
it,  on  land  lately  ti^kcn  from  the  state  of  waste ;  it 
was  an  extremely  fine  full  crop,  and  intended  to  be 
coQfumed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above. 

When  tbe  management  of  rape  or  cole-seed  for 
.these  purposes  u  more  carefully  attended  to,  it  will 
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most  probably  be  foynd  a  much  more  beneficial  crop 
than  it  is  at  present  supposed,  on  many  of  the  peaty 
and  other  waste  lands  in  this  district,  that  are  now 
bringing  into  a  stale  of  improvement,  especially  where 
used  Qs  a  tirst  crop.  It  alTords  coti&iderably  more  food 
per  acre  thnn  the  commou  turnip  ;  of  course,  (be  im> 
provement  of  the  land  by  it,  under  the  sheep  system, 
will  be  greater. 

ft  may  be  raised  on  soils  which  are  much  stronger 
than  those  best  suited  to  the  production  of  good  turnip 
crops.  The  tillage,  mnnnre,  and  preparation  for  it 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  turnip  crop ;  but  where 
grown  solely  for  U:e  seed,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
Bccd  is  necessary,  particularly  in  the  drill  method  % 
some  do  not  employ  more  than  about  a  couple  of 
pounds  to  the  statute  acre  when  grown  with  this  object* 


SECT*    XIV. — CABBAGES.  _ 

Only   the  larger,    the  marc  firm,  and  less  tend? 
flpecies  of  the   common  cabbage,    arc  cultivated  for 
farm  uses    in   this    district,    and  these  to  no  grait 
extent.  M 

It  is  frequently  the  practice  in  this  district,  to  rauP 
the  plants  on  beds  in  the  gardens,  where  theirould  is 
tich  and  good  i  but  they  may  be  raised  in  nursery  beds 
properly  prepared  and  enriched  by  well-roKcd  stable* 
dung,  the  seed  being  sown  rather  ihio,  and  the  planlL 
well  thinned  out.  fl 

Sari.— The  cabbages  generally  grown  in  this  county 
are  the  large  drum*head,  or  the  Scotch,  and  the  Ajme^ 
rican;  but  there  may  be  other  kinds  cultivated  in  par- 
ticular  places* 
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Time  of  Sowing  far  Plant s*^~lt  is  more  coramori 
in  ihh  district  to  cultivate  cabbages  to  be  constimed  in 
the  aniumii|  than  at  ai^y  other  season.  Mr.  Wright 
at  StODjhunt^  who  pjrows  tbcm  to  some  extent  for  his 
large  cow  stock,  thinks  very  liltk  of  winter  crops ; 
and  some  others  are  of  Hit  same  opinion. 

Tillage. — A  good  and  pretty  fine  tilth  is  necessary 
for  cabbages^  such  as  is  usually  given  to  turnips. 

On  the  Allerton-hall  farm,  they  give  three  plough- 
logs,  and  as  many  liarrowingsor  sculllings,  to  tlie  land 
iiitcndctl  for  this  crop,  exposing  it  affer  the  firsf,  to 
the  influence  of  the  winter's  frosts,  ft  is  then  dunged  to 
the  exten*  of  itn  two-borse  cart-loads  to  the  acre,  and 
the  plants  transplanted  out  in  March  for  autumnal  use. 
The  Scotch  sort  are  here  employetl. 

At  Garstang,  Mr.  Lightbody  also  grows  good  cab* 
bages  in  much  the  same  husbandry,  on  a  heavy isli 
sortof  soiL   He  has  several  acres  of  lliem  for  his  stock. 

They  are  grown  under  similar  tillage  and  manur^ 
ing  atScarisbrick  and  CIrorley  halls,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  Filde,  and  about  Lancaster. 

Near  Ulverston,  Mr.  Dickinson  bas  a  small  field 
of  cabbages  in  a  very  neat  btate  of  culture,  for  which 
the  land  was  prepared  by  ploughing  it  up  in  theau* 
(umn,  harrowing  it  well,  cross-phmghing  it,  and 
applying  the  manure  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants  jn  March. 

At  Bard  sea,  General  Gale  has  a  most  excellent  crop 
of  the  drum*head  kind  in  his  cabbage  plantation,  ma- 
naged in  somewhat  a  similar  manner,  and  kept  In 
extremely  clean  order. 

Mr.  Salthouse  and  Mr.  Goad,  are  likewise  in  the 
cabbage  hti&baudry  on  a  small  scale,  preparing  their 
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lands  by  repeated  plooghiogs  and  barrowings^ 
(hey  are  reduoxl  to  a  fine  state  of  mould. 

The  dung  is  ootalwayg  iiilermixed  with  the  soil  or 
enclosed  in  the  ridges,  but  sometlnics  put  in  at  the 
same  titne  with  the  plant* 

Planiing. — ^The  planting  is  generally  perrormed  bj 
a  dibble,  at  the  distance  of  from  about  two,  to  two  feel 
and  a  iKilf,  and  soractiraes  more,  from  row  to  row;  and 
from  18  inches  to  two  feet  or  more  in  the  rows*  \i  » 
ahvays  supposed  the  best  practice  to  allow  plenty  of 
space,  where  the  soil  is  good* 

The  most  usual  mode  of  planting  is  upon  ridgoi 
formed  by  I  he  plough  at  the  distances  stated  above, 
into  which  tlvc  manure  i:^  put:  but  some  few  plant  oci 
the  plain  surface,  and  think  they  get  equally  good,  or 
better  crops* 

Mr.  Dickinson  plants  at  such  distances  as  to  have 
about  14,000  |>lants  on  two  acres  and  tlirce  perches; 
but  this  is  allowing  too  little  room^  though  some  of  bis 
plants  rise  to  a  considerable  weight. 

DrWing-.-^The  seed  for  cabbage  crops  has  nerer, 
in  thb  dbtrict,  been  sown  by  thedrill^  or  in  any  other 
method  so  as  tliat  the  plants  may  continue  without 
Wmg  transplanted.  It  is  a  practice  which  has,  how- 
ever, succeeded  perfectly  in  many  instances,  and  saved 
much  labour  and  expense,  the  crop  only  requiring  to 
be  properly  thinned  out.  In  this  way  no  check  what* 
ever  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  planti». 

Culture  while  growing* — The  cabbage  crops  in 
this  district  are  mostly  kept  pretty  clean  by  repimled 
hand  aud  horie-boeingi  or  plougbing  the  iotCTTilv 
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and  frequently  weeding  among  the  plants.  They  are 
also  kept  weJl  moulded  up  in  most  cases^  unlil  they 
begin  to  cover  the  whole  of  Ibe  ground. 

jipplicaiion*^— The  consumption  of  this  crop  is  here 
priQcipally  by  niilch  cows,  and  young  cattle  stock  in 
the  autumnal  and  winter  seasons  ^  being  commonly 
given  with  slraw,  and  somelimcs  a  little  hay.  They 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  bring  young 
atock  on  quickly:  they  are  always  cut  and  carted  fresh 
from  the  land.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  arc  ever 
eaten  ofl^  upon  the  land  by  any  sort  of  live  stock.  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  value  of  cabbage  crops  in  these 
modes  of  coDsuraption,  with  any  tolerable  correctness; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  less  than  turnips.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, indeed,  thinks  cabbages  much  more  profitable 
than  turnips;  and  bis  cows  prefer  them  to  either  oats 
or  turnips. 


SECT,   XV. — CAHROTS. 

The  carrot  is  not,  in  general,  cultivated  in  this 
county;  but  it  is  occasionally  grown  in  a  few  places  as 
food  for  team-horseS|  and  for  sale  in  the  markets. 
They  have  been  long  grown  on  the  sandy  loams  and 
peaty  lands  about  Kirkby,  Scarisbrick,  Burscough  and 
Rtiflbrd,  for  the  supply  of  the  Liverpool  market. 
They  are  usually  sold  for  4j.  6d,,  and  somctiroes  more^ 
the  hundred  weight,  and  are  considered  a  very  bene- 
ficial crop. 

At  Pleaton  Nortis,  Mr.  Beck  cultivates  carrots  to  the 
extent  of  seven  or  eight  acres,  using  the  trench  plougU 
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in  preparing  the  land^  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inchet^ 
In  tbis  way  he  gets  very  good  crops.  ^ 

Mr,  Rigby  at  Ellel-grangei  had  also  a  patch  of  land 
Tinder  carrolSi  which  was  prepared  by  different  ploogh« 
ings  with  the  common  plough,   and  the  seed  dritted  id 
on  the  ridges;  the  roots  were  large,  but  short  and  ver 
thin  on  the  land;  there  being  only  about  one-fourth 
a  crop,  which  produced  at  the  rate,  however,  ofetgt 
tons  and  two  hundred  weight  to  the  statute  acie.^ 

The  soil  was  a  fine  mellow  loam,  and  if  it  had  been 
wrought  to  a  sufltcient  depth,  and  well  mannredi  would 
in  alt  probability  have  produced  an  abundant  crop* 

Tlic  same  thing  was  noticeable  on  the  peaty  soil 
Mr.  Worswicki  on  Leigh  ton-moss,  the  carrots  beiuj 
rather  thick  for  Hve  or  six  inches,  and  then   mucM 
forked  below. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  light  sandy  loam,  and  muck  | 
peaty  vegetable  soil,  on  which  this  root  might  probablj 
be  grown  to  very  great  advantage,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  the  large  towns.  And  they  mighl 
be  raised  by  the  farmer  id  many  situations,  as  a  food 
that  would  spare  bis  oats  in  the  feeding  of  team- 
horses,  &c. 

The  roots  arc  constantly  taken  up  either  by  the 
plough  without  a  coulter,  or  by  a  three-pronged  fork. 
The  former  is  the  cheaper  method.     They  are  then ' 
stored  up  in  light  sand   in  the  house,  but  sometimes  ^ 
packed  up  without  any* 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  produce  per  acre  with  anj 
sort  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  probably  not  much  below 
that  of  turnips.  Mr,  Isaac  Hodgson,  of  Caton,  states  < 
the  expenses  and  prodnce  of  a  statute  acre,  cultivated 
in  the  garden  method  in  1807,  after  dunged  potato^i 
to  be  as  follows : 

Expenses* 
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Expetises. 

£  9.  d. 
«<  Delving,  tt  M.  per  fall  of  49  yards,  7   313 

«/%!  lftll8|   ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  ^ 

Seed,  9|lb.  at  3s.  per  pound,  •••«—••.•••.•••  0  18    6 
Sowing,  raking  in,  and  setting  out  in  n 

beds  of  six  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  >    1    S    6 
asunder,  9  days,  at  Si.  6i.  ••••••••.••— 3 

Hoeing  and  weeding  three  times,   &Q   3    q    q 
23s.  6d.  2ls.  6d.  and  I5s 5 


£7    2    3 
Blowing  tops,  getting,  forking  up  all  ^ 

the  ground,  cleaning  off  weed,  holing  f   j    r,    ^ 

up    the  carrots,    8cc.f  66  days  ati 

Ss.  9d.  .. / 


Jgl4  10    9 
Produce. 

'    19f  tons  of  carrots,  at60s«  jgS7  10    0 

IS  cart-loads  of  tops,  at  2s.  6(/.  1  10    0 

39    0    0 


Net  amount  of  crop,  ........  Jg24    9    3' 


SECT.   XVI.— POTATOI9* 

TiTBEE  is  perhaps  no  county  in  the  kingdom,  whero 
Biore  attention  is  bestowed  in  cultivating  this  useful 
loot,  than  in  this,  as  it  was  probably  the  first  into 
wbicfa  its  culture  was  introduced :  and  the  manage- 
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mcnt  is  still  in  most  respects  very  excellent,  especially 
wlicre  grown  on  a  considerable  acale. 

Tbc  polatoe  is  very  generally  raised  throughout  tbe 
whole  district,  both  by  the  farmers  and  the  cottagersj 
many  of  the  former  growhig  it  to  a  large  extent^  white 
the  hitter  are  seldom  witliout  Ihcir  potatoc  gardens. 

Thia  crop  commonly  succeeds  extremely  \%cll  on  the 
sandy  loams,  the  loamy  moulds,  and  the  drier  peatjr 
TPgetablc  sails,  and  may  be  grown  to  great  advuntagi 
oit  many  wliicli   are  of  a  still  stronger  description. 
IV  It  en  a  suQicicnt  quantity  of  manure  is  used. 

Potatoes  are  here  grown  in  many  different  ways,  but 
the  principal  arc  the  lazf/^bed^  the  drill  or  furrow,  an^ 
the  dibble  methods.     The  first  and  last  of  these  mod 
are  chiefly  adopted   by  ilic  cottagers,  and  ihme  who 
have  only  aniall  patches  of  ground  under  this  cropi 
but  scarcely  ever  employed  on  a  large  scale  of  culti 
vation.     They  arc  also  often  made  use  of  for  the  moi 
early  crops;  especially  the  lazy -bed  practice;. 

The  furrow  or  drill  plan  is  ^most  constantly  pur 
sued  by  the  farmers.  This  is  supposed  inferior  to  th 
bed  method  by  souie>  but  probably  without  sufficien! 
reason. 

It  IS  not  uuusuid  for  the  larger  cottagers,  and  othef' 
small  holders  of  laud  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  dis* 
trict,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  rich,  to  raise  early 
crops  of  potatoes  for  the  markets,  on  such  situations 
as  slope  towards  the  south. 

Old  sward  !and  is  preferred  by  many,  but  there  an 
others  who  prefer  land   previously  brought   into  a 
fine  state  of  tillage*     In  either  case  the  ground  is  lati 
out  into  narrow  beds,    with  small  intervals  bctwixfi 
them,  from  which  to  raise  (he  mould  for  covering  th* 
sets.     The  sward  land  is  commonly  pared  thinly  by 
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the  pusb^ploiigli  or  paring-spade,  with  the  surface 
downwards,  in  such  a  roanner  as  to  cover  the  whole; 
this  work  is  usually  performed  in  the  autumn ,  in  order 
that  the  frosts  may  act  oo  the  soil* 

Manure  is  spread  over  the  beds  so  as  to  cover  them 
pretty  well,  about  February  or  March,  when  the  sets 
which  have  been  already  prepared  will  mostly  be  fit 
for  planting  out :  the  mould  is  generally  thrown  up 
over  the  dung  before  planting  ;  though  sometimes  the 
sets  are  deposited  on  the  manure,  and  the  fine  earth  then 
thrown  over  them  from  the  sides  of  the  beds. 

This  is  thus  more  fully  described,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  J.  Blundell  of  Ormskirk,  in  the  Original  Re- 
port of  the  county:  "  The  early  seed  potatoes,  after 
b^i"g  got  up  about  November,  arc  immediately  cut 
up  into  sets  and  preserved  in  oat-sliells,  vulgarly  meal* 
shudes,  or  saw-dust,  where  they  remain  till  March, 
when  they  arc  planted,  after  having  had  one  sprit 
taken  otF,  another  remaining  of  a  lenglh  sulEcient  to 
appesir  aliove  ground  in  the  space  of  a  week. 

*'  But  the  most  approved  method  is  to  cut  the  sets 
and  put  Iheni  on  a  room  floor,  where  a  strong  current  of 
air  can  be  introduced  at  pleasure,  the  sets  laid  thin,  as 
only  about  two  hiys  in  depth,  and  covered  with  the 
like  materials  as  above,  about  two  inches  thick  :  thig 
screens  them  from  the  winter  frosts,  and  keeps  thena 
moderately  warm,  cansing  them  to  vegefafe ;  but  at 
the  same  time  admits  air  to  strengthen  them,  and  harden 
their  shoots,  wlrich  the  cuUivators  improve  by  opening 
the  doors  and  windows  on  every  opportunity  afforded 
by  mihl  soft  weather.  They  frequently  examine  them, 
and  wiieti  the  shoots  ore  sprung  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches,  they  carefully  remove  one  hnlf  of  their 
covering  \*iih  a  wooden  rake,  or  with  the  hands, 
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[taking  care  not  (o  disturb  or  break  the  slioots^     Liglil 
lis  requisite  as  well  as  air  to  gtrengUien  and  eslabltslij 
■the  bhoots  ;  on  \fhich   account  a  grccn-house  Itas  the 
[advantage  of  a  roomi  but  a  room  answers  Ycry  wd^ 
[ifvith  a  good  window  or  two  in  it,  and  if  to  tlic  aunl 
still  better.     In  this  maniicr  they  suffer  thera  to  rcmainj 
till  the  planting  se^isonj  giving  them  all  the  air  po8si-*1 
ble  by  Ih'j  doors  and  windows,  when  it  caa  be  donej 
with  safety  from  frost.     By  this  method,  the  shoots  at 
the  to[)  bccoaie  green,  leares  arc  sprung,  and  are  mo« 
[derati'lj  hardy.'* 

When  the  frosts  in  the  winter  are  very  severe  the 
sets  are  sometimes  covered    nith  mats,  which  are  rc*^ 
moved  immediately  on  llie  weather  becoming  milder. 
When  the  sprotiling  d(>cs  nut  take  place  so  freely  as  i«1 
expected,  a  little  water  is  occasionally  sprinkled  over] 
them.     The  sets  are  considered  in  a  proper  state  when] 
they  have  shoots  three  or   more  inches  in  length,  and  I 
show  a  pair  of  small  leaves.     At  the  time  of  planting 
all  the  shoots  arc  rubbed  off  except  one. 

On  the  beds  prepared  in  the  manner  directed  above^j 
these  sets  are  planted  ;  the  first  crops  in  February  and] 
others  in  March,  so  as  to  liave  a  regular  succession*] 
They  are  usually  set  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  about] 
eight  inches,   five  or  six  inches  separate  i^  the  rows, 
the  tops  being  just  within  the  ground.     The  dibble  or 
setting  stick   is  frequently  employed   for  the   purpose, 
but  sometimes  the  sets  are  placed   upon   the   manure,] 
and  covered  by  thcliglit  mould  dog  up  from  the  spaces  i 
Wtween  the  beds.     Where  the  dibbls  is  used,  the  ca- 
vities left  by  it  should    be  curefully  filled  by  raking  iri  1 
the  mould  about  them,  in  ordur  to  protect  the  sets  from 
the  frosts.     These  narrow  dislane^s  are  quite  sutGcient 
for  crops  of  early  potatoes^  as  they  never  rise  to  iiny  9 
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verj  great  size.  They  ore  generally  dnring  tlic  night 
Itepl  well  pmtccted  by  mats,  i>ea  or  otfier  straw, 
wliile  there  is  an}*  danger  of  their  being  injnrcd  by 
frosts*  and  these  eoverings  arc  feraoved  during  the  day, 
excscpt  ttie  season  be  very  severe • 

The  crops  are  kept  free  from  weeds  by  hand-weed- 
ing, and  the  occasional  use  of  the  hand-hac« 

The  most  early  sort  is  the  superfine  whiie  lidnej/; 
of  this  several  crops  have  Ken  raised  on  the  same 
land  in  tlie  same  year^  by  the  mode  jiist  described.  But 
there  are  many  t^rieties  of  the  eiirly  potattjc  that  may 
be  set  in  the  same  manner,  as  Foxe's  scedlin^s^  eavh/ 
Alanhya.  By  this  practice,  early  polatot^s  are  com- 
monly had  in  abnndarice,  in  most  of  the  large  towns  iit 
the  south  of  the  county,  by  tl*e  middle  or  tf^e  latter 
end  of  Miiy  ;  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  rottagerand 
Xarmer  are  considerably  benefited  j  ttie  produce  bearing 
a  high  price,  and  the  land  l>eirtg  in  most  cases  capable 
of  producing  a  second  crop  the  same  yeof  • 


JiV/rig^.— In  raising  the  general  cropi  of  this  valu- 
able roo»,  it  is  the  pracUoe  of  the  farmers,  iu  most  of 
the  potatoc  districts  of  this  county,  \o  bring  laud  into 
a  tolerably  fine  state  of  mould  by  repeated  ploughings 
in  different  dirccHons,  and  severe  harrow ings,  every 
Weed  bving  removed.  The  land  aft*-T  being  thus  pre- 
pared, is  formed  into  driUs  by  the  plough,  to  (he 
depth  of  abuut  four  or  five  inches,  and  at  the  distances 
of  from  marly  two  feci  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Some,  however,  prefer  smaller 
distances,  and  others  larger* 

In  some  cases,  afier  the  land  is  prepared  iu  this  man- 
ner, the  manure  is  turned  into  the  soil,  and  left  in  that 
»taie  (til  tltc  time  of  planting.  Many  cottage  grounds 
JuAXcJ  B  b  and 
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and  other  small  patches  arc  frequently  planted  in  this 
manner. 

The  first  method  is  eommotily  practised  in  most  of 
the  southern  partS|  towards  the  borders  of  the  Mertrj, 
and  about  Ormskirk^  Rufford,  Croston,  and  Chorlry; 
in  man  J  places  about  Preston,  in  the  Filde,  and  near 
Lancaster  and  Hornby;  in  rao«t  of  the  tract  beyond 
the  Lune ;  and  pretty  generally  to  the  norlh  of  the 
Sands :  the  latter  is  more  commordy  adopted  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  district. 

Se^<f»— There  arc  diflfercnt  ni odes  of  cutting   potit- 
toes  for  sets,  but  that  which  is  most  procliscd  here,  is 
to  divide  the  potatoe  into  Iwoj  three,  or  more  pieces,  ac- 
cording to  the  size,  each  containing  one,  two,  or  more 
eyes.     Mr,  Holt,  however,  from  the  tri.iU  which    he 
made,  as  in  the  netting  of  whole  polaloes  **  putrefac* 
t ion  does  not  always  ensue ;  and  a  set  of  a  large  iise^ 
to  a  certain   degree,  is  better  than  a  small  one,"  re- 
marks, that  *^  the   best  method  he  has  yet  discovered 
is  taking  oft*  tlie  sprout  or  nose  end,  and  the  umbilical 
or  tail  end  of  the  potatoe,  leaviog  the  middle  entirely 
for  the  set;"  and  that   *Mhe  worst  method  of  cutting. 
the  potatoe^  as  has  h^vn  proved,  is  cutting  it  down  Ibc  j 
middle,  iVom  nt^c  to  tail  end,  a  practice  which   is  tod] 
common/* 

Mr.  Harrison,  an   intelliirent  surge«n  at  Uli 
had  ill  1808  three  acres  of  potutois  pi  ait  ted  on 
or  ijcaty  land,  all  from   sets  which  contained   only  i 
single  eye  each  ;  these,    he   is  convinced,   afford  mc 
equal  potatoes  than  where  they  have  a  greater  number. 


Sor/f.— Tire  sorts  most  general  in  this  district,  esf 
9lly  in  the  more  southern  parts,  as  about  MancbeilcrJ 
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Strelford,  Warrington,  Prescot,  &c.  are  champiom^ 
sweeps ^oS'Hoblet J  and  a  few  oilier  kinds.  About  Orrns- 
kirkj  Ruflord,  Chorley,  and  Crostonj  ihe  pitik  €]/€S  are 
cliietly  in  demand  as  seedjofwbich  llicrearc  several  va- 
rielii-s,  as  the  large  pink  ejf/esy  iha  small  pink  ej/es^  the 
red  pink  ej/es^  aud  llic  white  pink  ejr/es ;  but  llie  two 
first  are  coiisidcrcd  Uic  best  in  respect  to  produce  and 
quality.  Some  of  the  kidnej/  sorts  are  tikewise  grown 
ill  tliffercnt  places. 

Near  Prcjitoni  in  the  Filde,  and  all  around  Lancas- 
ter, tliey  have  the  red-nosed  kidnej/^  the  red  roughs^ 
the  Scotch  duny  the  Mack  round  potatocy  and  tlic  black 
kidnet/*  The  two  last  are  not,  however,  productive; 
but  they  are  never  attacked  with  the  ciirl.  The  white 
rough  is  also  a  good  potatoc ;  it  comes  souielimes  ia 
the  Scotch  seed.  ^ 

In  <lic  tracts  fartlier  northward  thry  have  many 
iortSf  but  the  duns  and  the  pink  eiyes  are  probably  the 
best  efitablisheilj  both  for  their  great  increase  and  good 
qualities.  Mr.  Slainbank  tiiinkf^  that  the  t/elluw  Idd* 
nej/f  and  the  tattt-r  of  the  above  sorts,  are  the  best  for 
early  purposes.  The  former  yields  very  abuuihmtly. 
He  also  grows  the  ox- noble ^  the  red'ncscd  kidnej/y  tlie 
dun,  and  tlie  round  black  potatoe^  which  is  by  much 
the  best  for  keeping  to  a  late  period. 

Planting. — Where  this  b  performed  by  the  drill, 
there  arc  two  methods  of  putting  the  manure  into  the 
clrilb,  the  more  common  way  is  to  deposit  it  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  furrows,  and  then  put  tlie  sets  upon  it; 
but  some  place  the  sets  in  the  buUoms  of  the  drills, 
and  then  throw  in  the  manure  upon  them. 

Whichever  way  is  adopted,  the  sels  are  put  iiv  nt 

Die  distances  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  furrows  or 
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drills,  and  then  co?cred  by  the  plough,  the  space  of 
two  feet  or  more  being  left  between  the  different  towi, 
for  the  purpose  of  earthing  the  crop.  Women  and 
children  are  often  employed  in  dropping  the  sets  into 
the  furrows  or  drills. 

The  planting  is  commonly  pcrformeil  towards  the 
latler  part  of  April,  or  bcginniiTg  of  ihc  followino^ 
month.  The  clkief  circumstance  to  be  considered^  ix 
the  danger  of  frost  in  early  planlingi  as  where  the  tops 
of  the  young  plants,  after  breaking  the  ground,  ant 
touched  by  it,  they  are  mostly  ilet^lroyed,  Tliere  are 
many,  however,  that  disregard  tliis,  and  venture 
U|K>n  such  early  planting  under  ibc  itleji  of  getting  tiet- 
ter  potatoes,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  really  good 
mellow  and  farinnceous  potatoes  can  only  be  procured 
by  their  remaining  sufficiently  long  in  the  ground  to 
become  perfectly  ripe»  Many  are,  however,  planted 
in  Miiy,  and  some  even  so  late  as  June,  but  the  rooti 
are  never  so  good  as  those  plantetl  earlier* 

In  tlie  dibble  mode  of  planting,  tlic  manure  is  prevt 
ously  infermixctl  with  Ihe  s<iil  during  the  prepara* 
lion  of  the  land,  which  is  uf^ually  left  cither  in  largo 
ridges,  or  narrow  bntts.  Tlie  dibble  or  setting  stick, 
i^hich  is  orten  hhod  with  iron,  and  has  a  rest  for  ihc 
foot  at  a  proper  distance  from  llie  bottom,  is  then  cm- 
played  by  one  person  to  make  the  holes,  into  which 
these  ts  a  re  d  ro  p  pcd  by  a  n  ol  h  cr  perse  >  1 1 .  Child  ren  can 
jierfnrm  this  work  very  well.  The  holes  are  most 
commonly  made  at  six  or  seven  inches  from  each  other 
in  the  rows,  which  are  usually  set  out  by  a  UuCp  At 
60on  as  the  sets  are  put  in,  the  holes  are  raked  and  well 
filled  with  the  loo^e  mould  from  their  sides,  in  order 
to  protect  the  sets  from  the  frost. 

The  butts  are  generally  tet  in  the  same  way;  but 
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lometimes  the  sets  are  placed  on  tltegraond,  ami  mould 
from  the  sides  thrown  over  them,  as  it  may  be  wanted. 
Sometimes  also  the  land  is  formed  into  ridges  at  pro- 
per distances,  and  tlic  sets  put  in  along  the  tops  by 
the  dibbllng-stick,  at  simitar  distances  to  the  above. 

In  planting  in  the  drill  or  furrow  manner,  Mr,  Dick- 
inson, TV  ho  lias  had  much  experience,  is  decidt;dly  of 
opinion,  that  the  Ix^gl  mode  of  covering  the  sets,  is  by 
means  of  a  lar^^e  cow-rake,  drawing  the  mould  ypoa 
them  ill  a  very  light  manner.  lie  preters  this  method 
much  to  that  of  the  plough. 

The  quantity  of  seed  potatoes  set  on  the  customary 
acre  in  this  county,  is  usually  from  about  twenty-fiv* 
to  thirty  bushels. 

Near  Mancljcsler,  Mr.  Paterson  does  not  use  much 
manure  in  hts  potatoc  culture^  as  he  did  formerly; 
instead  of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  he  now  only  u*ea 
eleven;  and  though  this  quantity  probably  does  not 
afford  the  largeiit  produce  possible}  the  potatoes  are 
found  to  be  much  better  in  quality,  and  far  more  sale* 
able  in  the  market* 

He  has  also  another  practice,  which  he  thinks  of  con* 
eiderable  utility,  viz.  as  soon  &&  the  young  plants  ap« 
pear  above  ground,  to  plough  the  earth  from  the 
rows,  and  then  spread  slacked  lime  evenly  over  the 
whole  surface,  to  the  quantity  of  twenty  loads,  of  three 
bushels  mch  to  the  acre;  Iben  after  a  few  days,  leturo* 
ing  the  earth  to  the  roots,  moulding  them  up,  and 
finish tng  the  work*  By  this  application  of  the  lime^ 
he  considers  the  injuries  so  often  experienced  from  in* 
sects,  snails,  and  grubs^  to  be  efTcctually  prevented* 
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'  tentiort  is  paid  to  the  cleaning  and  keeping  of  the  p4i«J 
taloe  crops  in  order,  but  in  others  ihey  are  not  unfrt 
qnently  much  neglected, 

Wlivrc  the  setting  bus  been  done  m  the  drill  methodj 
the  crops  arc  generally  kept  ch'an  by  the  hand-he 
and  the  plough  or  horse-!)oe»  Such  weeils  tis  riserarlj 
should  be  hoed  out  by  the  hand-!iot ,  and  ihh  will  tt 
qnire  (o  be  done  two  or  three*  limes  in  the  season.  Tl 
intervals  between  the  rows  may  then  be  stirred  by  ll 
plough  or  horse-hoe  once  or  twice,  according  to  ll 
state  of  the  land,  and  (he  plants  afterwards  moutde 
by  the  double  mould- board  ploughj  before  Ihey 
tome  so  large  as  to  be  injured  by  the  operation.  Laj 
ing  up  the  mould  well  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  is  i 
matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  crops,  as  by  tba 
means  they  have  a  fine  loose  earth,  in  \*hich  to  for 
their  shoots.  They  in  some  cases  even  require  a  secoj] 
moulding  up. 

In  many  places  they  only  hand-weed  the  rows,  an 
stir  and  earth  up  the  plants  from  the  intervening 
spaces  by  the  common  plough  ;  but  with  the  best  cut 
livators  they  are  constantly  three  times  cleaned  by  tt 
horsc*hoe|  and  hand-weeded  in  the  tows,  the  earti 
biing  well  laid  up  to  the  root-stems  of  (he  plants. 

Where  the  crops  have  been  put  in  by  the  dibbl 
they  arc  chiefly  cleaned  by  hand- weeding  and  hnni 
hoeing,  the  mould  being  drawn  to  the  root-stems 
Ihe  piards  by  the  crmimou  hoe.  They  arc  in  mas 
cases  much  negle^t^d  when  grown  in  this  way. 

In  many  instances  of  the  cottage  weaving-farms,  tn 
wards  the  south  and  eastern  parts  of  this  district ,  tb 
potutoe  numagement  is  carried  on  in  a  very  indi 
Recent  ^nd  slovenly  mauuer^  the  land  bciog  very  litti 
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prepared  cither  by  digging  or  plougbing,  but  little 
manure  given)  and  tbe  seta  put  in,  in  a  very  irre- 
gular and  awk»*ard  manner.  After  the  plants  appear, 
scarcely  any  care  is  bestowed  in  keeping  the  crops 
cle-an,  by  hand-hocing  or  any  other  elfectual  method. 
A  irequerit  change  of  seed  is  here  pretty  generally 
supposed  necessary,  in  order  lo  avoid  the  curl,  wfaicli 
occasionaHy  aOects  the  crops.  This  change  is  usually 
made  from  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland,  or  from 
the  mossy  or  peaty  lauds  in  distant  purts  of  the  county. 
The  seed  llius  procured,  mostly  continues  free  from 
ihe  di^jease  for  tlie  first,  and  sometimes  the  second  year, 
but  afierv/ards  the  potatoes  are  liable  to  be  affected. 
Jt  is  of  course  requisite  that  the  change  should  bo 
made  every  two  or  three  years.  Mr*  Perric  informed 
tne,  that  on  Mr,  Gibson's  farm  they  change  their  seed 
potatoes  every  two,  or  at  most  every  three  years;  gct- 
ilBg  their  new  seed  from  Scotland. 

But  Mf.  Stainbank  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  best  to 
change  every  year;  a  practice  which  he  adopts. 

Before  llie  potatoes  are  taken  up,  it  is  the  custom  in 
fiorae  places  to  cut  and  rake  off  all  the  tops,  but  in 
others  they  are  left  on  the  tand,  and  taken  away  after  the 
roots  fiar«  been  got  up. 

The  usual  time  of  taking  up  the  crops,  is  about 
October,  when  the  tops  begin  to  decay;  aod  this  is 
performed  in  different  ways.  Tlie  most  general  mode 
is  probably  !>y  the  three-pronged  fork,  lo  this  way 
ibe  same  {person  often  turns  the  soil,  picks  the  potatoes, 
and  removes  the  weeds;  but  more  frequently  woraeo 
aim]  children  are  employed  for  the  latter  pur  pases. 

There  is  another  practice  somewhat  similar  to  thi§, 
performed  by  a  strong  labourer  taking  a  sort  of  three- 
pronged   drag)  (such  as  is  used  in  pulling  the  dung 
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from  the  carO»  and  striking  it  down  below  each  nn 
TO  as  to  pu4l    it  over  and  expose  tlic  rools^  whicli  ai' 
picked   up  by  women   or    cliilclren,    and    proj 
eorted. 

Tbrse  incthods,  though   very  generally   used,    ai^ 
ill  nil  probabilify  much  inferior  la  that  of  the  plou| 
^ilbout  a   ciHilteri    and  the   putafoe-harroWf    in 
fipect  to  dispiilchy  expense,  and  the  dangef  of  injuriii 
the  roots. 

Potatoes  in  this  difitrici  are  C4)mmon1y  stored  in 
earth 5  or  in  houses,  sec*jre  from  frosts. 

In  Use  former  mode  the  potatoes^  after  being  sut 
cierttly   dried,  are  piled  up  together  in  long  heaj 
father  broad  at  bottom,  hut  tapering  up  to   the  tof 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  having  straw  at  tt 
bottom,  and  being  closely  covered  with  it  on  the  sid 
and  ends :  tJie  sCra\v  shoukt  be  laid  on  to  about  t  he  th  ict 
nessofsix   inches;  the  earth  being  then  api>li€d  oi 
the^hole  to  a  proper  depth,  and  well  compacted  <l 
gclher,  by  the  frequent  application  of  the  back  of  til 
spade.     In  this  way  the  potatoes  are  found  to   kc 
very  secure.     Some  sink  them  a  little  below  the  lei 
of  the  sujface  of  thcgroynd,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  vctf 
dry  quill i(y;  hence  this   method  is  ^oniclitiies  terme 
'  koleing. 

Holes  arc  sometimes  made  in  the  sides  of  these  ho^ 
or  piesy  to  Jet  out  any  foul  air  that  may  be  forme 
bni  closed  again  as  soon  as  this  has  beca  cflected. 

Some  farmers  have  proper  rooms  for  the  stowing  i 
potatoes  ;  bitt  where  this  is  not  the  case,  any  room  i 
dry  cellar  which  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north  ar 
east|  will  answer  very  well. 

The  expenses  of  taking  up  potatoe  crops  in  this  dii 
Irict  arc  rather  high*  i1 
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Expenses  per  Customary  Acre* 

£    1. 
Rent  and  taxes, ..«»..*•«..«•..*«»      S    5 

Three  plQUgliiugs,  at  JG;.    »•...•»•».••«•.  S  8 

Thri*e  hiirrowing*»>  at  6r. ««».•,.  i  1 

Thirty  tons  af  ^ood  dung,  at  7* «••  9  0 

Cutting  the  sets,  ?iiul  planting, 0  9 

Reed  potatoes,  SO  bushels,  at  2s,  6d.  ..  2  JO 

ilund-hoeiag  and  weeding,     ..*«,•,.,».„.  1  JO 

Moulding  up  with  plough,     0  7 

Taking  up  and  bor ling,  *. 3  5 

£22  15 


This  statement,  in  which  some  Ultle  incidental  charges 
Aie  omitted,  sIiowb  that  a  pretty  large  return  ui  pro^ 
ducc  is  necessary  to  cover  the  expeuse,  and  leave  the 
farmer 41  fair  profit. 


Produce^ — The  ordinary  produce  is  from  300  to 
mi  Winchester  bushels ;  from  400  to  430  or  500,  is  a 
^ery  gotnl  produce.  Tlie  bushel  of  jjotatoes  generally 
;weighs  about  901b. 

Jn  \hc  great  potatoe  district  about  RuObrd,  they 
nioslly  get  from  330  to  350  bushels,  and  sometimes  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  produce  on  an  acre  of  land  at  Scarisbrick-hatl, 
M  usually  Cl^O  bnsbels,  of  84Ib.  each,  incLu ding  large 
and  small. 

At  Chorlcy-hal),  Mr.  Crompton  seldom  1ms  more 
jon  the  acre  than  about  300  bushels »  About  Preston, 
to  350  bushels  tlie  acre^  are  the  most  usual  produce* 
X)ii  Mr.  Joseph  Hornby's  farEii  in  the  neiglibourhood 
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of  Kirkhaoi,  frora  300  to  400  btisbcls.  Upon  tliesandf 
loams  about  Rossall^hall,  Uic  quantity  produced  Ucora- 
nionlj?  much  tin*  same.  On  the  mixed  peaty  soils  aboul  I 
Pilling,  3  to  400  bushels,  ami  sometimes  500,  havej 
been  produced* 

U|iori  the  moss-lands  about  Gartsang:,  after  paring  ; 
and  burning,  300  and  320  bushels  are  mostly  obtained 
by  Mr,  George  Singlclon,  and  some  otlicrs.     Iti  some 
cases  400  bushels  have  bren  grown* 

Near  Lancaster,  Mr.  Gibson  had  on  a  field  of  ane 
acre  and  32  {xTcheSf  148  load§,  or  444  bushels*     And  | 
on  anollier  field  of  two  acres  and  a  half,  the  quantity  I 
was  %4  bads,  or  792  bushels,  without  reckoning  tbej 
small  ones* 

On  the  farms  at  Hornby  Castle,  potatoc  crops  ami 
often  raised  to  great  account.  Mr.  Willan,  an  tb^J 
Holme  Park- farm,  gits  in  general  about  390  Wiiiclica»| 
ier  bushels  to  (be  statute  acre. 

Messrs.  Medcalf  and  Whalley,  oa  the  CaiDp-h 

farm,  had  after  oats,  on  a  full  statute  acre,  2j^i  loads 

I  ©f  tlirec  Winchester   bushels,  or  7571  busfaek,  nrfaich 

is  a  prodigious  produce. 

Mr.  Barret  had  also  540  bushels  on  nearly  the  i 
extent  of  land,  or  ISO  loads.  And  Mr.  Robinsoa  ha 
had,  on  about  half  an  acre,  upwards  of  300  Winchc 
ier  bushels* 

At  Scale-hall,  the  Rev*  Mr.  Stainbank  has  likcwii 
i^owit  i-ery  large  crops  of  this  root.  On  an  acre  and 
II  half  of  land,  customary  measure,  he  bad  last  yt 
174  loads,  of  tieven  score  and  four  pounds  weight < 
V)f  the  pink  eye  and  tiack  kind,  and  68  loads  of  Xfl 
gtablesi  which  was  a  very  great  crop;  but  be  manur 
iirlL 

Ibe  following  is  a  statemeDt  of  ifae  ex  pease  and 

due 
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\tlxick  of  cullivalifi*  a  statute  acre  of  land  under  tli is 
sort  of  crop  after  carrots^  in  the  garden  method,  in 
(Connection  ivith  a  larj^  raanufnctory  where  many 
cliildren  are  kept  and  fol  j  for  ^liicii  I -am  imiebtcd  to 
Rlr.  Isaac  Hodgson,  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  great 
attefilion  to  the  siiliject. 

It  is  remarked,  that  "  the  ground  was  m  the  state 
in  whicli  it  had  been  left  oa  tlic  carrot  crop  being 
cleared   off.     The  snrface,  from  having  been  exposed 

|.to  (he  winter  frosts,  was  very  fine  and  friable," 

Wi(h  regard  to  the  mode  of  planting,  **  a  small 

Lirench  about  two  inclies  deep  was  made  by  the  spade, 
into  which  the  potatoe  cntt'ings  were  dropped  by  chil- 

idrenj  a  man  following  and  throwing  the  manure 
lightly  into  tlvc  trench  over  the  sets,  with  a  three- 
pronged  dung  fork,  the  whole  being  then  covered  by 

luhe  mould  out  of  the  next  trejich, 

fFinter  Potatoes  after  Carrots ^  J 808. 

Expenses. 

'*  Seven  loads  and  a  half  of  potatoes  for  y     n  15    0 

sets,  at  lOs.  .**... ** ...«•....».  \ 

Cutting  ditto  3^  days,  at  5^\  (id 0    8     9 

Three  men  and  two  bojs  6  days  wheel-  % 

ing  in  matrnte,  and  wetting  i^  rows  at  >     2  11    0 
21  incites  at^iinder,  .......................... ) 

Sixty  sinaH  carts  of  manure,  at  3s.  6d.  10  10  0 
Three  days  lioeittg  by  hnnd^  at  9s*  Grf.  0  7  6 
Seven  da  J  s  and    a   half  earthing    up->      ^  J^     „ 

with  hand -hoe,  ..« «►.,.« 5 

^our  days  band-weeding,  * .« 0  10    0 

Carryforward,    jgl9     1     0 
Brought 
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Brought  forward,  £19     1    0 
Getting  up  by  haiidi  and  holeing  up,  y 
clearing  tops  away,  &c.  48  days^>     6    0    0 
at  25.  6d.  ,-. 5 

£25     1     0 

Produce* 

131  loadtsofdiiplieapcdhairj    S4     7     9 

bofibcls,  at  5s.  3d ...-i 

19  1tiiidsofsmaU,  «„•    2    7    6 

.- 36  15    3 

Net  amount  of  crop, •    £  1 1  14    3'' 

Ear!j/  Potatoes  after  Carrois,  1808- 
Expenses* 

Sixteen  loads  end  a  lialf  of  polatoesfor?       .q    ^ 

scis',  at  12f.  6d ^ 3 

Eiglit  days  culling  sets,  at25»  Grf.  ...«*.«*....       1     0 
Two  men  and  a  boy,  ten  days  and  a  halt  1 
each  wlicelrng  in  manure^  and  setting T        ^  '" 

in  rows  16  inches  asunder, -^ 

Ninefy-ciglit  loads  uf  manure,  at  3s.  6d.     17     3 
Three  days  and  a  half  band*hoeing,  at>        0    8    §1 

JvS*    Ou4        •»•••*•«•*••••««•  (•••••*«a*aa4ta      ■»l>»»a*««tlM»  ^ 

Seven  days  earthing  « Pi    *,.* ^..««.      0  17 

Tbree  days  and  a  half  band-weeding,    •«*.      0     8 
Sewn  days  ditto,  second  time^..* » »,      0  17    6J 

Getting  up,  42  days,  at  2s*  6d.  ..•*«.....».    5    5    0| 
Cany  forward,  £39  16    9] 
Produte, 
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Brouglit  forwarc!,  £39  16    9 

Produce, 

Ooe  bund  red  and  thirty-six  loads  and  a?      ^t  »    g 


half  of  potatoes,  at  7s.  6rf-  per  load, 


jgU     7    0 


The  price  of  common  potatoes  varies  coiistderably 
In  the  differeot  markets  of  this  very  populous  district, 
but  they  have  lately  been  from  seven  or  eight  io  ten 
shillings  the  load  of  three  Winchester  bushels.  Tho^ 
of  a  farinaceous  quality,  and  well  flavoured,  generaUy 
bring  most  money. 

jlpplicaiion.  Potatoes  constitute  a  great  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  especially  in  the 
Bianofticturing  towns  of  this  county. 

In  a  few  places  they  are  given  either  prepared  or 
raw,  to  working  horses^  This  is  the  case  at  Clmrley* 
ball,  where  they  arc  either  steamed  or  boilct),  and  iijiven 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  mixed  with  coarse  ground 
oals  or  cut  straw.  They  are  found  to  answer  very 
well. 

At  Quern  moor  Park,  Mr.  Gibson  has  a  complete  ap- 
paratus for  preparing  this  root  as  food  for  cattle,  but 
it  is  chiefly  employed  for  team* horses. 

They  also  steam  potatoes  for  cattle  and  horses  at 
Castle-head  J  and  Mr.  Tart,  the  manager,  finds  that  the 
water  from  the  potatoes  during  the  process  of  steaming, 
is  excellent  for  fettening  hogs;  he  has  also  given  it  to 
other  animals  with  great  advantage*  Hogs  arc  ex* 
tretnely  fond  of  it.  ^ 

Potatoes  arc  seldom  given  to  milch  cows  i  where 

they 


they  are  gWcOi  it  is  generally  in  the  raw  state.  They 
are  however  corisiderecl  by  luaay  who  have  tried  tbem, 
as  a  very  watery,  laicative  food,  though  mixed  with 
hay  or  straw.  The  luilk,  where  they  are  given,  is  said 
to  be  ibin  and  poor. 

This  root  I  believe  has  hitherto  been  very  little  if  at 
all  usfd  for  fattening  cilhtr  cattle  or  sheep. 

The  small  refuse  potatoes  are  in  utmost  all  cases  given 
to  the  store  pigs. 

It  is  too  much  the  practice  in  this  district,  to  coltv* 
vate  potatoes  with  little  or  no  dung;  the  land  is,  a 
scqucfittjj   much    impovcri*he<!  by  thrra,     AVheat  o? 
turuips  are  generally  sawn  afttr  this  crop. 


SECT,  XVUI.— CLOVER. 


I 


Therk  are,  perhaps,  no  dLslricis  in  the  kingdom, 
where  tincT  or  more  luxuriant  crops  of  clover  are  grown 
than  in  tbis^  as  the  soils  arc  almost  everywhere  adapted 
toils  growth. 

It  wui  formerly  very  much  sown  with  barley,  and 
sometimes  with  oats ;  but  the  practice  of  sowing  it  aver 
the  young  wheats  in  the  spring  is  now  more  common. 
From  the  whcal^i  being  thiuticr  on  the  ground,  and  gene- 
rally iriure  free  from  weeds,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
more  favourable  to  lis  growth. 

It  is  usual  to  sow  from  about  15  to  SO  lbs.  of  clover- 
teed  GO  the   cu&tomary  acre*     It  is  sown  at  theaame 
time  with    (he  barley  and  oats;  but  the  practice  abont- 
Maochester,  h  to  sow  it  on  the  wheat  crops,  passing  t^^ 
Iieavy  roller  over  them  imrnediatrly  afterwards. 

WJtere  the  clovers  are  iuteuded  for  mouing,  Mr* 
.  Gibsoo 


u 
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iUbson  oommoTily  sows  ryc-grass  witli  them,  tnaltit]^ 
Use  of  14  lbs.  of  clover-seetl  and  t\fo  bushels  of  rye- 
grass-seed  to  the  acre.  They  arc  found  preftrabk  thus 
mixed,  both  for  green  food  and  hay. 

The  first  crop  is  in  most  cases  made  into  hay ;  and 
it  is  of  a  most  exceHent  kind  for  all  sorts  of  working 
borses,  as  it  is  very  frequently  turn^^d  without  nauch 
shaking  or  cocking,  so  that  tlic  leaves  are  preserved  us 
much  as  possible  on  the  stems. 

The  second  crops  are  very  generally  fed  off  by  neat 
cattlei  being  well  kept  down  afterwards  by  sheep* 
There  is  a  great  risk  in  making  second  crops  of  clover 
into  hay  in  this  backward  and  uncertain  climate,  be- 
sides that  the  land  is  mach  deteriorated  by  the 
practice- 
Some  keep  them  in  the  state  of  pasture  for  the  whole 
of  the  second  year,  and  even  longer,  without  any  ma- 
nure being  applied ;  but  this  is  not  in  general  cwisider- 
ed  to  be  good  management,  or  to  answer  so  well  far 
the  succeeding  crop. 

The  best  farmers  are  constanlly  in  the  habit  of  con- 
verting the  general  crops  into  hay,  and  feeding  the 
second  ones.  This  they  find  answers  much  better 
than  mowing  twice,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  far  bett(  r 
condition. 
^  The  practice  of  mowing  clover  crops  two  or  three 
times  for  stall-feeding,  must  be  liable  to  the  same  objrcv 
tions;  but  there  is  in  such  cases  a  great  increase  of 
manure,  which  compensates  for  the  loss  that  may  have 
been  sustained.  Clover  is  never  kept  for  secfl  in  Lar>- 
cash  ire. 

1  did  not  hear  of  a  single  instance,  though  I  put  the 
question  in  various  forms,  of  the  land  being /rVfd  of 
this  plant.     The  farmers  seem  to  know  nothing  hero  of 

any 
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any  such  effect;  or  that  it  has  ever  happened  in  awy 
ofher  disfricU  The  answer  generally  given  on  putting 
the  question  is,  that  *'  it  grows  as  well  now  as  it  did 
formerly ;"  or,  **  the  crops  arc  as  good  now  as  tbcy  were 
when  I  was  first  on  the  farm," 

Where  the  lands  have  been  worn  out  by  successive 
corn  cropSf  the  clover  crop  which  is  at  last  grown  wiih 
them  must  in  some  degree  be  inferior:  but  even  in 
these  cases  it  is  observed,  that  **  marl  will  always 
insure  clover,**  and  tfiat  **  when  it  fails  in  tliis  count/» 
it  is  the  fatitl  of  the  husbandman,  and  not  of  the  land.'*  ^ 

Se)i7fii^*— Itis  the  cnstom  with  many  to  soil  their 
horses  with  fresh  cut  clover,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
in  the  summer,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  pastures; 
tftis  is  supposed  to  make  them  stand  work  mttcli 
beifcr. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  Swainson,  who  has  ap- 
plied clover  very  extensively  to  the  soiling  of  niilch 
cows,  and  also  of  Mr-  Wright,  who  has  used  it  largely 
in  the  same  way,  tliat  it  will  go  further  thaji  lares  vt 
vetches,  Mr.  Swainson  slates,  that  in  using  it  in  thi* 
way  for  cows,  they  arc  not  so  liabklolx^  hovedy^ith  lU 
Mr.  Gibson  has  lately  Ixen  in  the  practice  uf  soiling 
horses  as  well  as  ncni  cattle  on  hts  clover  mixed  with 
rye-grass,  Mr,  Perric  the  manager,  is  certain  that 
there  is  much  advantage  in  ttiis  management,  besides 
the  great  quantity  of  manure  that  is  raised. 

Al  Gleaston  Castle,  Mr.  Thomas  Ormedy  is  in  the 
practice  of  soiling  his  working  horses  with  clover,  and 
finds  it  extremely  beneficiRL 

His  statement  of  the  ad  vantages  of  this  mode  of  kccp> 
ing  team*horses  in  the  summer  seasan,  is, 

Fuit 


Fifst  cutting — kept  eight  horses  six  weeks, ")  .^ 
at  5vt.  per  week,  is  ..,« «.,...,.  J 

Second    cattins'^kept    nine    horses     fiyel,,     e     ^ 
weeks,  a(  3^.  per  week,  is „  J 

Tbirrl  cuiting^ — was  not  Ix^^uri  upon,   butj 

supposing  il  half  ot\the  second,  would  >   5  12    6 
be    «.„ ^ ..„. 3 

£28  /7    G 


The  manure  in  this  case  is  set  against  the  expense  of 
cutting  and  conveying  the  green  food  to  the  stalls, 
but  it  is  worth  a  goad  ileal  more. 

As  the  horses,  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  had 
jiot  more  than  about  ten  hushels  of  oats,  there  is  evi- 
[  dently  a  very  great  saving  in  this  mode  over  that  com- 
nonty  practised;  and   the  condition    of  the  animals, 
I  Mr.  Orniedy  says,  was  far  superior  to  what  it  would 
bave  been  uudiT  tlic  ordinary  management  of  the  d is- 
let. 

Where  the  second  crops  of  clover  arc  eaten  down 
^y  neat  cattle,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  let  them  be 
rery  fa  My  grown  before  they  are  turned  upon;    this 
however  is  by  no  means  a  good  practice,  as  on  first 
iming  in  the  stocky  great  waste  must  be  committed. 
Clover  crops   in   ttiis   dislrict  are  frequently  very 
ivy;  Mr*  Gibson   has  had  nearly  three  tons  and  a 
half  of  hay  on  the  acre*     The  Rev.  Mr.  Stainbank 
stales  the  produce  of  eight  acres  of  clover-hay,  to  have 
en   seventy-two  large  single-horse  cartloads,  each 
reighing  more  than  half  a  ton. 
White  clover  is  not  much  cultivated  by  itself  in  this 
[»unty,  but  is  generally  sown  with  other  grass«^eds« 
l.ANCtJ  cc  it 
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It  is  ofteti  found  in  a  loxurianl  condition  in  many  of 
the  more  dry  pastures,  especially  wliere  the  substrata 
are  gravel  or  lirae.  It  affords  a  sweet  hay  when  mixed 
with  other  grasses. 

Wild  clover,  cow,  or  marl  grass,  is  sometimes  sown 
with  other  grass-seeds.  It  is  tor>^er  in  the  stem  than 
the  common  red  clover,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
crooked  and  branching.  It  grows  very  lu^turianllyi 
but  blossoms  later  than  the  broad  clover :  the  blossomi 
are  larger,  aiid  of  a  darker  colour.  It  grows  best 
on  loamy  or  stilf  marly  lands ;  is  very  lastmg,  and  beam 
dry  weather  wclL 


SECT,   XIX, LUCERNE. 

Tilts  crop  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  county  on  a 
small  scale.  It  is  found  to  answer  best  on  the  mon; 
deep,  dry,  aud  rich  loams. 

It  is  usually  prepared  for  by  repeatedly  ploughing 
the  land  to  a  full  depth,  breaking  it  well  down  by  har- 
rowing or  the  cultivator,  and  rendering  it  perfectly 
clean.     A  pretty  full  supply  of  rich  manure  is  thcAj 
given. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  both  the  drill  and  broad-cast  J 
methods,  but  the  first  is  without  doubt  the  moalj 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crop.  Some  prefer  two  oN 
three  feet  or  more,  while  others  think  nine  or  twelve  j 
inches  more  advantageous. 

The  quantity  of  seed  in  the  drill  method,  is  com^^J 
monly  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  to  tbcacre^  bull 
where  sown  broad-cast  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  crops  arc  mostly  kepi  clean  by  the  horse  and  j 
hand  hoes. 
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fr    Mr*  HioBCoe,  on  his  farm  at  Allcrton^liall,  grows 
Iticeroe  in  rows  at  four  feet  distance^  raising  early  pota* 
and  luriii|js  between  them,     Tbc  whole  k  kept 
lean,  aiui  well  earthed  up.     The  lucerne  was  cat  four 
imps  in  May,  and   used  for  ihc  purpose  of  soiling 
orses;  one  slatute  acre  soiled  two  hordes. 
At  Scarisbrick-liall  the  laic   Mr*  Eccleston  was  iii 
e  practice  of  cultivating  this  plant  on  a  pretty  large 
le.     He  had  several  acres  of  it  at  different  distances 
the  rows^  as  nine  inches,  twelve  inches,  and  two 
:ett   in  order  to  ascertain  !hc  advantages  of  each. 
From    these    trials   he  was  pertVclly  convinced  that 
nanow  distances  were  to  be  preferred;  he  thought  nine 
inches  the  be^t, 

lie  commonly  soiled  bis  horses  wiih  it,  but  he  some* 
times  used  it  for  his  cows  also,  and  found  it  to  answtr 
extremely  well  for  both,  Tbc  firbl  cutting  was  about 
the  beginning  of  May. 

AtChorley-hall,  Mr.  Crompton  cultivates  this  planf, 
and  finds  it  of  great  advantage  to  his  horses.  He 
grows  it  in  rows  at  two  feet  apart^  aud  thinks  it  the 
easiest  kept  clean  at  this  distance. 

At  Scale-hall,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Stalnbank  has  nbout 
three  quarters  uftin  acre  of  lucerne,  broad-cast,  on  a 
thin  gravelly  soiL  The  crop  is  very  fine,  growing 
very  tall  and  strong.  Jt  is  found  that  even  in  this  soil, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  run  down  to  a  great  depth.  Ht) 
finds  it  difficult  to  keep  the  crop  clean  from  couch* 
grass,  &c. 

This  patch  of  lucerne  aSbrds  him  several  tons  of  hay, 
besides  soiling  four  horses  regularly,  and  eating  it 
down  afterwards  with  sheep.  It  is  cut  three  times, 
affording  a  large  produce  each  time.  Though  it  ha» 
pow  been  sown  many  yearS)  the  produce  does  not  fall  off. 

C  C  2  SECT# 


It  is  stated  io  the  Original  Report,   that  ^*  Rf r. 
Wakefield  speaks  highly  of  the  heavy  crops  of  cbt* 
cory   be  has  mown  from  the  same  land^    and   wiill  ^ 
^hich  he  has  soiled  his  liorses;  namely,   ten   horses  | 
the  space  often  weeks,  at  hard  work,  upon  this  plaot^ 


without  cither 


statute 


acres."     It  **  was  cut  three  times  in  the  season,  the  < 
first  time  about  the  20th  of  May:  that  which remaiacd 
for  seed  grew  to  the  size  of  eight  or  nine  feet/' 

Whatever  success  Mr.  Wakefield  may  have  had 
with  this  crop,  it  does  not  tippcar  that  it  has  been 
grown  by  any  other  person « 


f  SECT,  XXI. HEMP  AND  FLAX* 


NciTHEH  the  culture  of  hemp  or  flax  was  ever  car* 
ried  to  any  great  extent  in  this  county  ;  but  they  were 
grown  in  small  patches  in  many  parts,  especially  to* 
wards  the  northern  extremity.  At  present  there  ii 
scarcely  any  to  be  met  with,  though  there  is  much 
land  on  which  they  miglit  be  advantageously  grown. 

At  EUel-grange  Mr.  Rigby  had  a  small  piece  of 
land  under  flax,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  promise  any 
great  return. 


SECT.    XXIl. — ONIONS. 

This  crop  is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  with  very 
great  succesS|  about  MidiHeton^  Stretford|  and  several 

places 
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places  near  Warrington.  In  the  neinrhbrmthood  of 
(he  first  of  these  towns,  onions  have  been  freqacntlj 
grown  to  the  weight  of  2  lbs.  Societies  are  farmed  for 
giving  premiums^  in  ordei  to  encottrage  the  culture  of 
this  root. 

In  preparing  for  onions,  the  ground  is  rendered  very 
fine  by  dig^ir>g  or  ploughini^,  and  well  enriched  by 
a  large  quantity  of  perfectly  rotten  stable-dang. 

'1  he  seed  is  then  ^own^  n^  early  as  it  can  be  done,  in 
I  February,  eiUiex  in  narrow   beds  or  drills,    and  the 
iand  raked  even. 

The  €ommonj  the  Deptford,  the  Spamsh^  the 
globe^  and  some  other  sons  of  seed,  are  occasionally 
jiown* 

When  the  young  onions  rise,  they  are  very  carefully 
kept  clean  by  hund- weeding  and  hand-hoeing,  regu- 
larly thinned  i  the  small  ones  tit  us  drawn  out  are  often 
iold. 

They  arc  bronght  to  the  very  large  size   already 

noticed,  (according  to   Mr.  Best,  who  has  been    very 

attentive  to  the  subject),  chiefly  by  plentiful  manur* 

ing,  watering  the  ground  about  the  roots  with   liquid 

[lanures;  and  by  keeping  tJieni  well   protected  with 

P^ats,  or,  what  is  better,  woollen  coveriBgs,  iffheaever 

l^ic  weather  is  cold. 


6ECT.  3CXIII* — RHUBAKfi* 

It  is  stated  by  Mr,  Holt,  in  the  Original  Survey, 
'  that  this  root  was  plantetl  "  a  numtx-r  of  years,  and 
cured,  and  made  use  of;  some  pouiidsi  being  pr;  srikled 
|o  the  Liverpool  Dispensary.     The  plant,  when    ia 
^mj   basamajebtic  appearance^  its  growth  at  a 
c  c  ^  ccrtaia 
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o^ain  period,  a  little  before  the  seed  appears,  if 
amazing.  The  stem  has  grown  in  IcTiglli  Ihri^  irichcy 
ill  54  hours.'* 

Tlie**  growth  of  a  rhubarb  plant  belonging  to  ^Ir. 
Halt,  measured  by  him,  in  Ibc  year  1789/'  was  tk$ 
KJow. 


^B                              Morning. 

Evening. 

■ 

Ft. 

Inch. 

lOtlw. 

Ft. 

Inch. 

lOths. 

^^^Mayll, 

3 

G 

5 

3 

7 

0 

^^^ 

3 

9 

8      ' 

3 

10 

5 

■                        13, 

4 

2 

5 

4 

3 

4 

^                u. 

4 

5 

9 

5 

0 

0 

15. 

4 

10 

8 

a 

5 

5 

16, 

5 

S 

8 

5 

7 

8 

17, 

5 
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4 

5 

10 

1 

18, 

6 

8 

2 

6 

1 

0 

19, 

5 

10 

3 

6 

3 

7 

20, 

6 

1 

S 

21, 

6 

4 

5 

22, 

6 

7 

5 

6 

7 

8 

23, 

7 

0 

1 

7 

I 
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24, 

7 

3 

1 

31, 

8 

2 

0 

June  5, 

8 

8 

0 

**  J795  a  rhubarb  plant  of  ihc  same  person'S|  which 
broke  ground  April  1,  wns  June  Id,  52  inches  tang; 
J6hi  June,  in  the  s puce  of  24  honrs,  grew  four  inches 
8tx*feri(]iii;  from  the  £^d  of  the  bomc  month  four 
incheii  nine- tenth*.*' 

Mr.  Holt  had  '*  a  most  vigorous  pUntation.  Ha?» 
ing  deslroyetl  .m  old  hedge,  planted  upon  a  bank  with 
It  ditch  on  cue  side^  a  new  thorn  hedge  was  agaia 

planted 
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lamed  ^liere  the  old  bank  Iiad  formerly  slooti,  and 
1  the  ditch  filled  up  "niih  rich  earth,  in  which  the  plan* 
ftation  of  rluibarb  was  made,  secured  on  one  side  bjf 
fthe  hedge,  on  the  other  by  rails,** 


SECT.    XXIV. MADDER. 

In  the  Original  Survey  it  is  stated,  that  "it  was 
|i>bserved  by  an  ingenious  gentleman,  Leigh  Phillips, 
|£sc|.  of  MancheBter,  that  madder,  he  imagined,  might 
I  ))e  successfully  cultivated,  and  with  advantage,  upoo 

moss  lands,  since  the  art  of  dying  cottons  a  Turkey 
I  led  has  been  discovered,  for  which  purpose  madder, 
[in  the  root,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Madder,  which 
[.previous  to  this  discovery  was  of  little  value,  is  now 

worth  50s*  the  hundred  weight;  and  if  of  prime  qua- 
jiity,  worth  ]Ws*  the  hundred  weight.     This  root  was 

attempted  to  be  cultivated  in  this  county  some  years 
ast,  under  the  encouragement  of  a  premium  from  the 
rSociety  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and  Commerce ;  bat 
.failed  of  success  under  the  expensive  process  of  drying 
iby  artificial  heat,  the  difficulty  of  grinding,  peeling 
.off  the  bark,  &c. ;  but  of  late  the  sun  has  been  found 
[sufficiently  powerful  to  cure  it,  and  the  grinding  and 
kpeeliog  processes  arc  better  umlex&tood.*' 
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GRASS  LANDS. 


THE  quant  it  J  of  grass  land  in  this  county ,  mw 
eluding  llic  liilly  and  more  coarse  elevated  {^roundsi 
is  very  considerable  j  and  in  Hic  opinion  of  some,  iherc 
is  scarcely  sufficient  ground  left  to  raise  grain  for  the 
support  of  the  population  of  the  district  for  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year.  But  though  the  tendency  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  gra.ss  land  may  have  been  very 
greatj  it  has  of  late  years  been  counteracted  by  the 
liigh  prices  of  conij  and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that 
the  great  proprietors  of  land  njay  in  future  see  the  neces- 
srty  of  having  less  ground  in  the  stale  of  grass  tbao  at 
present. 

It  is  staled  in  the  Original  Survey,  that  **  the  lands 
*in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  towns  are  chiefly 
♦Jem ployed  in  pasturage;  at  a  remoter  distance  in  pas- 
lurage  and  meadow,  immense  quantities  of  hay  being 
requisite  for  the  number  of  horses  and  cows  kept 
therein/'  And  tliat,  *'  near  some  places,  such  as 
Bolton,  bcbtdi*s  the  demand  for  lands  under  bay  and 
grass,  a  great  number]  of  acres  are  occupied  as 
bleach ing-grounds;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
county  tljLcre  arc  in  different  places  many  acres  of  rich 
land  covered  with  yarn  or  cloth,  under  various  ope- 
rations/' The  extent  of  grass  liind  which  is  now 
taken  up  in  the  preparing  of  these  articles,  is  very 
ereat. 
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Mr.  HoU  remarks,  that  "  th«?se  seTcnil  causes  have 
liml  a  tt  nJency  to  cinngc  the  system  of  the  agriculture 
i^f  the  county,  and  lo  convert  the  arable  groands  into 
grass  Inncls  j  and  that  this  system  of  management  seems 
yearly  increasing,  even  in  those  parts  wbich  were  for- 
merly coiisitlereil  as  t fie  great  corn  districts;  such  as 
Iibat  fertile  soil  under  the  dcnomhiation  of  the  Filde,  a 
tract  of  land  from  the  north  of  the  Ribhle  along  the 
coast  a»  far  as  Cocker  sands,  to  the  turnpike  road  on 
the  c«st/'  And  it  was  considered  that  at  that  **  period 
(llQa)  the  dmiinuiion  of  arable  land  was  likely  to  be* 
come  a  seriuos  calamity  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  ig 
coiicetvetl  that  "  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into 
^iiS8|  in  this  county ,  may  be  imputed  to  seven  causes: 
Ut,  the  enormous  and  immot!crate  wages  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  maimfaetorics,  which  has  wrested  the 
arm  of  industry  from  the  plougli :  2d^  titc  consequent 
increase  of  tlie  poor-rates,  because  the  manufactories 
do  not  support  tlanr  own  poor  ;  and  the  manufac- 
turers, if  outof  employmcnfj  when  sick,  or  infiroi,  or 
aged,  ate  supported  by  (axeg  levied  upon  agricnUure: 
3d,  by  all  capitals  being  vested  in  the  working  of  cot- 
ton, instead  of  raifiing  corn  :  4lh,  to  the  very  absurd 
rotntmn  of  crops  used  throughout  the  county  :  5th,  lo 
the  barbarous  custom  of  keeping  the  same  land  too 
long  und^T  the  plough :  6ih,to  an  opinion,  originating 
in  consequence  of  the  two  last  reasonS|  that  gra^s  i^ 
more  valuable  than  corn  ;  which  may  probably  be 
the  cme  with  such  as  is  good,  but  not  such  as  is  to  be 
fotmd  thrtHieh  a  grciit  part  of  this  district:  and  7th,  to 

J.he  exacticm  of  tithes  in  kind.*' 

^  That  all  these  causes  have  operated  favourably  for 
4he  exteosion  of  the  grass  system  in  this  district,  there 
^uuot  be  mu<;h  doubt,  and  Ihey  must  continue  to 

operate 
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operate  in  the  same  way,  until  leases  are  more  genemllif 
granted,  witli  clauses  in  tliem  for  tlic  jiroper  niafiage* 
ment  of  the  land. 

Ttic  grass  hinds  of  llus  dbtrlct  may  l)c  distinvaUbed 
into  three  kinds :  the  rich  meadows  and  hay  lands; 
the  fine  feeding  and  dairy  gronnds ;  and  the  coarM.* 
rough  pastures,  and  elevated  sheep  tracts  ;  each  of 
whicli  will  require  to  be  considered  separately,  as  they 
embrace  many  particulars  that  cannot  be  described  in 
a  general  account. 


SECT*  I. — MEADOWS. 

The  numerons  large  rivers  which  wind  through  the 
eounty^andthe  great  variety  of  smallerstreams  by  whicit 
they  are  joined,  necessarily  constitute  extensive  vallies, 
and  Urge  trae(s  of  meadow  lands*  Some  of  these  are 
extremely  rich,  fertile  and  productive,  having  naturally 
a  fine  herbage,  while  others  are  not  only  much  less 
rich,  but  the  herbage  is  of  a  far  inferior  quality. 
Those  which  lie  low  on  the  sides  of  the  larger  streams, 
and  are  frequently  covered  in  time  of  floods,  io  general 
possess  tlie  greatest  richnebs,  and  afford  the  mo^ 
abundant  produce. 

But  where  the  rich  surface  soil  rests  upon  a  loose 
pebbly  or  poor  sandy  bottom,  and  the  streams  are  very 
fapid,  much  injury  is  frequently  done  to  the  herbagei 
in  consequence  of  the  subsoil  being  thrown  over  the 
surface,  so  as  to  bring  up  inferior  grasses.  This  was 
particularly  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  Lune,  jott  be- 
low llornby-Castle,  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  tlic 
Ribble,  and  some  of  the  other  more  rapid  rivers.    On 
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the  former  of  these  beautiful  rivers  the  mischief  is  oftea 
Tery  great- 

In  many  places,  the  meadows  and  hay-grounds, 
from  the  lowness  and  flatness  of  their  situations,  and 
their  contiguity  to  large  ponds,  are  saturated  with 
stagnant  water,  which  dcs>troys  the  roots  of  richer 
grasses,  and  brings  up  aquatic  plants  and  other  coarse 
herbaiije. 

Great  mischief  is  also  done  to  meadow  lands  in  par^ 
itcutar  situations,  by  the  floods  remaining  on  them  so 
long  in  the  iv inter  season  as  to  render  their  surface 
extremely  tender,  aud  tlm  grasses  less  vigorous* 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  meadows  about 
Croston,  and  in  Sowerby  meadows,  nearGarstang,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  t!»e  county. 

The  upland  hay-gronnds  have  for  the  most  part  a 
much  loss  depth  of  soil,  and  are  less  rich  than  those 
nearer  the  rivers. 

Different  circnmsfances  keep  the  meadow  and  haj 
lands  of  this  county  in  a  coarse  state  of  herbage  :  little 
or  no  attention  is  paid  to  draining  of  them  ;  thistles, 
docks,  wild  sorrel,  rushes,  &c,  are  suffered  to  sc*ed 
and  disperse  themselves,  instead  of  being  eradicated. 
It  seldom  happens  that  top«dressings  are  applied  to  the 
grass  lands,  whdher  for  meadow  or  hay. 

The  low  flat  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  lar^e 
fivers,  as  well  as  the  smaller  streams,  are  lirible  to  have 
their  crop}  much  injured,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  by 
floods,  about  Ihe  time  they  should  be  mown* 

The  herbage  of  the  meadows  and  bay  lands  of  this 
district,  consists  of  many  species  of  the  natural  grasses 
and  some  other  plants ;  and  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
many  other  districts^  if  the  ground  were  properly 
drained,  &c» 

In 
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In  some  of  tiic  best  nieadovrs  and  hay-groondsy  the 
following  excellent  species  of  iiatiifal  grasses  were  no* 
ticed:  The  meadow  foxtail  grass  (alopccuruf  pta^ 
iensis);  the  snioolli-stalkcd  meadow  g^rass  (poa  pra* 
tcmis) ;  the  roiigli-stiilked  meadow  grass  (poa  iri' 
vialisj;  tlie  meadow  fescue  grass  (festuca  praiensh)^ 
and  the  crested  dogVtail  grass  (ct/nosurus  criitaiusj. 

The  meadow  foxtail,  the  rougli^&talked  meadow^ 
and  the  meadow  fescue  grass,  are  the  most  prevalent 
where  the  lands  are  moist;  but  the  smooth <-&ta Iked 
meadow  grass,  and  the  crested  dog's-tail,  are  more 
frequent  on  the  higher  lands*  Tliey  are  all  produc- 
tive, and  most  of  them  rather  early;  and  I  he  whole 
arc  well  relished  by  cattle. 

Tlie  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  ( anthoxanihum 
odmatum)^  is  met  with  in  both  sitiialioas,  and  seems 
to  sncceed  well  in  either ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
prodticlive  grass,  though  very  early.  If,  however, 
makes  catccllent  hay,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  neat 
catlle. 

The  tough  cocksfoot  grass  (dacft/lis  glomorata)t  is 
very  abundant  in  the  meadows,  as  well  as  the  pasture 
lands  of  this  county,  especially  on  the  moister  kinds 
of  loams  where  tlic  bottom  is  inclined  to  I>e  sliif.  It  ii 
naturally  a  coarse  grass,  but  extremely  productive  ill 
some  situations,  and  tlicrefore  proper  to  be  mown  ;  it 
however  requires  to  be  cut  early  ;  in  pastures  it  should 
be  kept  well  fed  down- 

The  tall  oat*grass  (avena  datmr)^  is  another  coarse 
grass,  which  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  more  mobi 
meadows  of  (Itis  district,  and  which  is  very  productive. 

The  bard  fescue  gra^s  f festuca  duriuscula)^  and 
the  fltit  meadow  grass  (poa  compressa)t  notunfre- 
quently  form   part  of  the  mixture  of  grasses  on  the 

more 
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more  dry  liiy  lands;  while  the  marsh  mcfidaw-grass 
Cpoa  palustrix)j  and  (he  knot  grass  (phknm  nodo^ 
suvi)f  are  more  commonly  met  with  on  the  moister 
soils. 

The  field  foxiail  grasj*  (nhpecurus  as;reslis}^  and 
the  bulbous  foxtail  grass  (ahpecurns  hulbonm)^  ollcit 
intermix  themselves  with  the  other  grasses ;  but  Ihey  are 
not  fiearly  so  valnable  or  so  productive. 

The  annual  meadow  grass  (poa  annua)j  is  alsa 
often  met  with  on  the  less  moist  lands;  but  it  is  proba- 
biy  belter  calculated  for  pasture  than  hay,  as  it  propa- 
gates itself  rapidly  I  and  most  sorts  of  cattle  are  fond 
of  it. 

The  meadow  soft  grass  (holcus  lanatiat)  is  not  nn« 
frequent  in  the  meadows  and  pastures;  it  is  rather  late, 

^d  not  of  much  valuer  though  abundant  in  its  pro* 

■uce. 

B    Cow-grass  (trifolium   mtdium)  is  very  often   met 

prith  along  with  the  other  meadow  and  pasture  grasses; 

it  is  a  very  permanent  and  useful  plant.     The  farmers 

fnerally  call  it  marl  grass* 
White  clover  (trifolium  repens),  is  met  with 
among  the  other  grasses  on  the  drier  meadow  and 
pasture  grounds,  especially  where  the  soils  arc  loamy 
or  sandy ;  it  is  a  useful  plant,  as  it  renders  the  her** 
bage  more  close  and  full:  bui  it  is  probably  best 
adapted  to  pasture  lands. 

Trefoil  (viedicago  lupuUna)^  likewise  frequently 
appears  amongst  the  other  grasses  in  both  the  moist 
and  dry  meadows,  as  well  as  in  the  pastures,  and  as  it 
sheds  much  seed,  is  seldom  lost.     It  forms  good  hay, 

rd  is  rather  productive. 
The  Dutch  clover,  or  honeysuckle  grass  f trifolium 
ijfbridum)y  is  another  plant  frequent  among  the  mea- 
dow 
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dow  and  pasture  grasses  in  this  county.  It  is  swcel, 
and  greedily  fed  upon  by  all  sorts  of  cattle;  but  sheep 
are  parlicularly  fund  of  it*  Though  it  has  long  ap- 
peared iiidigctious,  ihe  seed  was  originally  imported 
from  Holland  or  Flanders.  It  is  more  suited  to  pas- 
ture lands  til  an  meadows. 

The  common  wild  vetch  (Ticia  satkaj^  the  tuf(ed 
vetch  fvicia  cractaj^  and  some  other  plants  of  the 
same  kind,  are  not  unusually  met  willi  ht-re  arnons^st 
the  grasses  of  the  moist  meadows  and  pastures;  ii^ 
both  which  they  are  very  useful  plants,  affording  good 
hay  and  excellent  feed. 

The  meadow  vcichling  (lathj/rus  pratensis)  isles^ 
frequently  met  with  among  the  tneaduw  grasses*  It 
sends  forth  many  leaves,  and  would  probably  be  found 
on  trial  io  n fiord  an  advantageous  herbage,  but  it  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  neglected-  In  the  green  state 
cattle  feed  well  upon  it. 

Hih-grnss  (planin^o  lanceolalnjj  both  narrow  and 
broad -leaved,  arc  very  common  on  the  higher  and 
more  dry  hay  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  pastures;  the 
narrow  is  probably  (o  be  preferred}  especially  where 
bay  is  the  object.  There  is  much  dilierence  of  upU 
ninri  with  respect  to  the  qualities  and  utdity  of  this 
gr£iss  ;  some  think  highly  of  it,  while  alhers  coiukmn 
it  greaily,  Jt  is  probably  well  aseeitaineci,  that  cattle 
do  not  relish  it  alone,  but.tlmt  wi(b  other  herbage 
they  do  not  refuse  it.  Its  succulent  nature,  perhaps, 
lenders  it  more  proper  for  pastures  than  hay  lands. 

liirdVfoot  trefoil  fhius  tomiculaius ) ^  is  another 
plant  sometimes  met  with  in  the  meadow  lands  of 
Lancashire;  but  it  does  not  possess  much  merit*  No 
animals  seem  fond  of  it,  though  some  of  tliem  are  said 
to  eat  it:  nor  is  it  a  producitTO  plant* 

Yarrow 
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Yarrow  (aehUlea  millrfolium)^  mixes  iiUli  the 
grasses  of  the  meadows  and  pastures  here,  but  most 
ctnnmoidjr  on  the  dry  lands.  Tbougb  anitaals  arc 
fornl  of  it,  it  is  not  bcUl  in  much  esteem.  It  is  said| 
however,  to  form  a  fourth  part  of  the  herbage  of  wome 
of  the  fine  moadoivs  of  Lombard/. 

Yellow  rattle  (rhinanlhut  crista  galli)  is  aiiotbec  ^ 
plant  whicli  often  intLr mixes  with  the  grumes  of  tho 
meadows  and  pastures,    but  whidi  is  cousidcrud  of 
very  little  importance  iti  cither,     Jt  has  not,  however, 
been  much  attended  to  with  a  Ttew  to  hcrbagt*. 

Bntter^cups  (rammcuhts  acrin)^  h  extremely  abun* 
dant  in  some  of  the  more  moist  meadows  and  pasturesi 
where  the  ground  is  rallier  strong.  It  is  very  acrid^ 
and  rejected  by  most  animals;  though  sheep  are  said 
sometimes  to  eat  it.  Cows  consume  it  along  with  the 
grasses,  asin  fcetling  off  the  after*(;ras!>cs  in  the  mea- 
[dows.  As  it  loses  most  of  its  acrimony  on  drying,  it 
may  not  form  a  bad  hay. 

The  butter-flower,  or  bulbous  crow-foot  (ranunculus 
hulbosus)^  is  also  another  plant  of  the  same  nature,  fre- 
quently met  with  in  similar  situations. 

Besides  these  and  some  other  plants,  which  gene* 
rally  form  pari  of  the  herbage  of  eitlier  the  meadows 
or  pastures,  there  are  others  not  only  wholly  useless, 
but  highly  injurious,  and  which  ought  consequently 

Ilo  be  extirpated.  Of  this  description  the  following 
arc  the  most  remarkable* 
Knapweed  (centaurea  nigra)^  a  perennial  plant,  is 
very  often  met  with  in  such  meadows  and  pasture 
lands  as  have  a  coldish  stiff  bottom,  especially  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  county,  appearing  amongst 
the  grasses,  of  a  rough  strong  harsh  nature.  It  is  said 
that  cattle  refuse  il,  both  green  and  in  hay.     Plants  of 

this 
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this  sort  sljoultl  always  be  pullrd  up  as  sociii 
are  sccnj  when  the  groupd  is  moist,  as  tlicy  can  be  got 
quit  of  in  no  oilier  way  in  meadow  lands  ^  but  where 
tbcy  abound  in  pastures,  a  course  of  tillnge  is  ibe  be»t 
method  of  removing  Ihem. 

lingvvort(senedoiacobcea)^  is  another  plant  of  the 
iame  description,  very  frequently  seen  in  the  richer 
meadows  and  pastures  in  the  same  parts  of  the  di&trict, 
to  (he  great  disgrace  of  the  proprietors.  As  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  propagated  both  by  the  roots  and  seeds, 
it  cannot  be  extirpated  without  some  trouble*  Very 
little  can  be  clone  by  feeding  it  down^  as  neitlier  cows 
nor  horses  will  touch  it,  and  slieep  only  eat  it  while  it  is 
quite  young.  Where  grass  lauds  are  overrun  witii  if^ 
the  best  method  of  eradicating  it,  is  unquestionably  a 
course  of  tillage. 

The  common  dock  (rwwifjr),  is  a  very  commoa 
plant  in  most  of  tlie  more  wet  and  sour  mcadnw  and 
pasture  grounds  here:  it  is  frequently  permitted  to  taU 
its  full  growth  and  slieil  its  seeds. 

The  curled  dock  {rumex  crispu^)^  is  also  frf'qvicnt 
in  meadows  and  pastures  here,  and  is  very  htittful  to 
them ;  of  course  no  means  should  be  neglected  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Common  sorrel  (rumex  aceiosaif  is  rather  abundant 
among  tlic  grasses  of  the  sour  coarse  moki  meaduwM 
and  pnstnrt's,  and  though  not  so  noxious  and  prejudi- 
cial as  some  of  thost*  that  have  beeu  just  meulioned,  it 
should  be  kept  down  as  rniich  as  possibL\ 

Sherps  sorrel  or  dock  {rumex  actioct;lfa)^  sometimes 

occurs  amongst  the  herbsige  of  ^rass  LinJs  ;  but  with* 

out  iH'ingof  any  pd  vantage  io  them, 

Sp(*ar  thistle  {catduna  fanceolafui)^  frequently  ris«l 

grasses  in  meadow  and  pasture  grouwU} 

but 
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but  as  it  IS  only  biennial,  it  may  be  easily  got  quit  of 
by  cutting  il  down  before  the  seed  h  matured. 

The  meadow  thistle  (carditus  pratcnsis)^  and  the 
xxiarsh  thistle  (carduuf  palusiris)^  both  perennial,  arc 
raet  with  among  the  other  plants  tliat  compose  the 
heibage  of  the  moist  meadows  nnd  pastures* 

The  naeadows  and  hay  lands  of  this  district  haro 
hitherto  derived  but  little  benefit  from  the  practice  ot^ 
irrigation ;  there  arc  many  situatians,  however,  in 
which  advantngc  might  be  taken  of  ttiis  method,  and 
very  gre^it  improiremenfs  be  produced ;  though  the 
great  number  of  manufactories  and  mills  on  the  rivers 
and  streams,  certainly  throws  much  difTiculty  and  ob* 
fitruction  in  the  way  of  (his  very  iistfnl  practice. 


JIai/*maUng.^*ThQ  great  want  of  sprinir-feed  ge- 
nerally experienced  by  Oic  farmers  in  this  district,  in 
conseqnence  of  their  not  sufficiently  cuhivuting  proper 
green  crops,  has  a  tendency  \o  render  the  hay*lmr- 
vest  later  than  it  ought  to  be,  as  they  keep  their  cattle 
and  other  live  stock  upon  t lie  meadow  lands  as  long 
as  they  can  in  tite  spring,  and  Ihcrehy  prevent  them 
from  being  shut  np  in  due  time:  by  tins  practice  not 
only  is  the  qnantiiy  of  produce  lessened,  but  the  risk 
of  secnringtlie  crop  is  greatly  increased. 

On  this  account  the  vowti  grasses  arc  very  often  cut 
much  before  the  natural  meadows,  the  latter  Ix^ing  sel- 
dom tliought  ready  for  the  scythe  until  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  July,  nnd  someiiines  much  later;  tlic 
farmers  Uilirtg  iLeir  crops  stand  as  long  as  possible,  in 
hopes  of  obtainir»g  a  more  abundnnt  produce^  Jt  is 
probable,  however,  iVom  experiments  which  have 
lately  hern  made,  that  grasses,  like  other  crops,  may 
be  too  long  in   cutting  ;   in    this   case  the  hny  will  not 
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ooly  be  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  but  the  land  will  be 
left  in  a  muck  more  worse  condition  than  would  other- 
wise have  Iiappened|  und  the  after-crop  of  course  be 
greatly  diminished.  As  it  is  now  well  known,  that 
during  the  time  of  ripening  a  sweet  matter  is  formed, 
from  which  arises  in  a  great  degree  their  nutritious 
quality,  and  thattfiis  is  gradually  lost  as  they  approach 
the  state  of  perfect  ripeness,  it  would  appear  that  ihe 
most  advanfageous  time  for  mowing  grasses  is,  when 
tills  £>weet  material  is  in  lb  e  greatest  quantity;  this  is 
probably  just  before  the  fops  and  root  leaves  begin  to 
turn  of  a  brown  colour  :  when  this  is  the  case  in  the 
piincipal  grosses,  the  farmer  should  immediately  com- 
'raence  his  operations- 

The  mowing  in  this  dif^trict  is  performed  rather  in  a 
diBbrent  manner  from  that  which  is  usual  in  the  more 
southern  counties  ;  the  scythe  is  considerably  longeri 
being  commonly  about  five  feet,  and  the  mowers  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  generally  point  both  in  and  out^ 
by  whtcb  means  few  or  uo  balks  arc  left.  From  the;, 
great  breadth  of  the  swaths,  and  the  close  manner  in 
which  the  grdi<s  is  mown,  the  labour  is  very  severei 
requiring  the  strongest  men  to  perform  it. 

This  sort  of  work  is  someiimes  done  by  the  acre,  bnl 
raorc  frequently  by  the  day*  It  usually  costs  by  the  acrei 
customary  measure,  from  45.  to  5s,  and  6s.  accord ingi 
to  the  weight  and  state  of  the  crop.  And  by  the  day  ' 
tlic  labourer  mostly  gets  from  3s*  to  3s.  6rf.  and  some*! 
limes  more,  besides  an  allowance  of  cheese,  bread,  and! 
beer. 

In  the  mode  of  making  hay  here,  there  does  not  sccim  i 
to  be  any  thing  of  peculiar  or  material  importance. 

When  the  weather  h  favourable,    it  is   the  usual  t 
practice^    as  sooaas  the  grass  has  been  cut,  to  throve  ^ 


ft  out  of  the  smths  over  the  surface  of  the  land, 
irhich  ii  called  shaking  out.  It  is  often  sMffcted 
to  contiruTe  in  this  condition  until  the  lbllo>%if)g  dnj, 
when  it  h  turned  estily  by  fakes,  and  left  ejtposal  in 
that  state;  but  soinclimes  it  is  raked  into  small  rows  or 
Kght  cocks  in  the  afteritoon  of  the  pr(»ce<Kng  day. 
By  these  moans,  \%hen  the  weather  proves  fim*,  it  is 
made  in  a  very  exi)cdi(ious  manner,  being  frequenllj 
in  a  proper  state  to  be  carried  on  the  third  day  froni 
the  titnc  of  its  being  cut.  /\s  soon,  however,  as  it  is 
jodged  to  be  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  brought  totrether 
into  pretty  thick  rows  or  platSy  raked  clean  up,  and 
either  put  into  very  large  cocks,  or  led  in  that  state. 
When  this  mettiod  can  be  had  recourse  to,  it  is  both 
eheap  and  expeditious, 

Btft  another,  and  more  labor ioiJ»  method  iK^cOnirs 
necessary,  when  the  season  proves  variable,  ^vhich  is 
very  frequently  the  case  in  this  district.  The  chief 
aim  then  is,  to  secure  the  making  of  the  hay  with  the 
least  possible  risk  of  the  weather.  The  grass  a-ffer  be» 
ing  mown,  is  not  always  thrown  cut,  as  in  the  former 
case,  but  often  remains  for  a  day  or  two,  or  more,  in 
the  swath,  before  it  is  touched;  a  dry  moment  is 
seized  upon  for  turning  it,  in  order  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming yellow  underneath  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  thrown 
well  out  the  first  dry  day. 

As  soon  as  it  is  tolerably  well  dried,  after  being 
tlHis  sbakcn  out,  it  is  usually  turned,  and  brought  in* 
to  small  narrow  rows,  wmelimcs  termed  TtinrowSf  to 
get  more  fully  dried.  This  is  done  by  one  turn  of  the 
rake,  the  persons  following  each  oilier  willi  a  row;  it 
is  afterwards  placed  in  a  sort  of  pot  or  grass  cocks  of  a 
small  size;  tfiis  is  also  done  by  the  rake  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  foot.  In  some  places^  however,  it  is  put 
fids  up 
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up  at  this  time  into  r**gylar  sm,ill  cocks,  f  hpse,  a 
wards,  art?  eitber  merely  turned  upside  do^n.  Of 
thrown  out  a  little,  and  again  formed  into  larger  cocksy 
which  are  afternrards  furtlicr  shaken  out  \vhcrc  there  ii 
necessity^  turned,  and  made  up  into  very  large  cock^* 
In  (he  making  of  clover-hay,  whether  alone  or 
mixed,  a  diflferenl  mcUiod  is  adopted.  After  the  crops 
have  been  mown,  thegrass  is  not  displticrd  in  the  swaths; 
but  turned  all  together,  until  it  becomes  suflRcienlly  dry. 
This  is  usually  done  by  Gmall  forks,  in  nn  expeditiouf 
manner;  the  bay  is  then  collected  together,  into  rowi 
or  large  cocks,  and  removed  from  the  land*  This  pruc» 
tice  IS,  ho\^ever,  c?i Icily  suited  to  tine  weather,  >vbeii  ^h 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  rain.  ^H 

Another   metliud  when  the  season  is  fine,  is,  after        ' 
mowing,  directly  to  throw  Ihc  clover  out  of  the  swaths, 
taking  care,  however,  that  ncitherduringthis  o{:>eratian, 
or  by  letting  it  lie  too  long,  it  should  become  too  dry* 

The  following  method  was  found  by  Mr.  Erclestoii^ 
to  be  highly  useful  in  making  clover-hay: 

The  clover,  after  being  mown,  is  collected  together 

into  small  portions  somewhat  similar  to  sheaves  of 

grain,  and  kept  straight  ^  then  twisted  together  id  the 

4op  sons  to  admit  of  their  standing  on  their  bottoni| 

iihcn  a  little  spread  out,   something  in  tUt;  manner  thai 

horse-beans  are  placed.     In  this  slate  they  are  left,  and 

if  they  be  not  thrown   down   by  ihe  winds  they  will 

resist  iTTore  rain  than  when  lying  on  the  ground  ;  when  the 

iveather  isTine,  having  more  extent  of  surface  exposal, 

the  clover  will   become  iully  made   in  a   very  quick 

manner.  ^h 

A  practice  Btmtlar  to  tliis,  is  occasionally  cmploye^^a 

in  some  places,  in  making  meadow  hay,  and  is  said 

to  answer   well  where  the  seasons  are  not  very  wet. 

The 
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The  small  (wislecl  portions,  as  tliey  become  drier,  arc 
forniecl  into  larger  heaps,  until  the  ivltole  is  completelj 
prepared.  This  practice*,  probably  from  its  nature, 
and  the  manner  of  its  cxecutiani  is  commonly  fcrmed 
tippling  or  hippiing)  and  is  a  ready  method  in  dry 
seasons. 

The  expense  of  making  hay  in  most  places  in  this 
district,  is  from  lOs.  to  lbs*  or  16i.  the  customary 
acre-,  tite  work  being  chiefly  executed  by  the  labourers 
on  Hie  farms,  and  persons  hired  in  the  neigh bourhuud. 

The  question  concerning  the  comparatire  ad  van* 
tages  of  stackirjg  hny,  and  depositing  it  in  barns  or 
open  sheds,  has  not  been  yet  decided;  there  is,  how- 
ever, ill  this  district  a  very  stronij  preference  in  favouB 
of  the  latter  nit'thod;  and  in  point  of  convenience  in 
getting  in  anil  preserving  the  hay  in  rainy  seasons, 
as  well  as  in  the  saviikg  of  some  little  expense  in  thatch« 
ing,  &c.  it  may  probably  have  some  advantage ;  but 
that  hay  can  be  kept  equally  well  in  such  confined 
situations  as  in  stacks  raised  in  the  open  air,  there 
is  much  reason  to  doubt. 

The  answers  given  to  questions  put  on  this  subject^ 
were  mostly  favorable  to  this  idea,  as  it  waa  very  com- 
monly staitd,  that  ^'  hay  mowed  in  barns  or  sheds^  was 
found  to  keep  ecpially  sweet  and  well  as  in  stacks, 
except  a  little  on  the  sides  next  the  wallsj  for  perhaps 
four  or  five  inches/' 

Mr,  Perrie  supposes  the  saving  in  straw  and  labour 
in  thatching  to  be  not  less,  on  a  very  moderate  sized 
than  JO/,  or  \2L 

Hay   barns  in  many  parts  stand  upon  pillars,  and 

I  arc  covered  with  slates ;  in  some  cases  the  bottoms  are 

laid  with  planks,   open  in  the  joints,  perforated  with 

)  lioles  and  lying  hollow,  so  as  to  have  a  space  above 

D  d  3  ground, 
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ground,  to  admit  of  a  free  circiilatioii  of  air  under  tbf 
buy.  These  huiUlings  are  cheap,  uscfuli  and  coavc* 
nicut^  aad  Ifae  great  preservation  they  affoid  to  iho 
hay,  soon  repay  the  first  expense* 

But  the  most  useful  sheds  for  this  purpose  are  raised 
upon  strong  posU  or  piUars,  and  o^xii  oo  all  (be  sidesy 
liaving  moveable  roofs,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  upper 
patts  of  the  mows  being  effectually  protected  under  all 
circumstances  from  bad  weather*  In  constructing  all 
buildings  of  this  nature,  care  should  be  laken  to  have 
them  protected  as  much  as  posj^ible  from  the  prevailing 
^uuds* 

In  the  Original  Report  it  is  stated,  as  *'  a  good  prac« 
tice  ^ith  hay  in  buildings,  as  soon  as  it  ts  becomt 
solid  enough  to  bear  die  knife,  to  cut  a  passage  round 
the  walls  about  half  a  yard  in  breadth.  The  hay  thai 
comes  ftora  the  passage  thus  cut,  may  be  put  on  the 
top  of  the  mow.  By  this  method  a  free  circulation  of 
air  is  obtained,  and  the  tainted  smell  which  is  caa« 
traded  in  the  hay  whiclilies  up  to  the  walls  through 
the  winter,  is  prevented.*' 

In  the  mode  of  stacking  there  is  nothing  particular^ 
or  worthy  of  mucli  notice;  the  stacks  are  commonly 
made  of  a  round  or  long-square  form,  and  built  with* 
out  much  attention  to  neatness  or  regularity*  I^oc  ti 
Ike  thatching  generally  executed  in  that  exact  maiH 
ner  which  is  cu&lomary  in  many  districts* 

Iksides  chimneys  in  the  middle  of  hay*stacks,  (a 
practice  which  is  rarely  u^^d  in  good  bay  djjitrict&)| 
it  is  stated  in  the  Original  Keport,  ihat  *'  Mr.  £ccle« 
ston  cuts  gutters  in  the  ground  lengthways,  and  covers 
(hem  across  in  that  pbice  whereon  a  stack  is  to  he 
built.  1  hrough  these  irenchcs  in  di&rent  directioaf 
the  outward  air  may  enter^  pass  through^  then  ascend 
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the  aperttire  left  in  the  stack;  and  tliis  continued  cir- 
culation takes  away  the  generated  heat  or  foul  air, 
which,  if  confined  together  without  any  ventj  might 
produce  damage  to  the  hay,  or  worse  effects;  and 
by  these  useful  precautions  he  is  enabled  to  col- 
lect his  hay  together  at  a  more  early  period,  and  in  a 
more  juicy  state,  by  which  good  practice  time  it 
saved,  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  improvetl.*' 

Another  practice  is  also  noticed,  which  is,  •*  stacks 
of  clover-hay,  made  with  layers  of  wheat  straw,  at 
certain  distances  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  which  is 
thonght  a  good  method,  particularly  when  it  has  had 
bad  weather  upon  it,  and  was  got  in  rather  damp,  as  the 
€}amp  heat  is  conveyed  through  it  by  means  of  the  straw, 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  and  a  greater  circulation  of 
afr  might  still  be  procured  by  a  chimney  in  the  centre 
being  filled  with  straw." 

At  Caslle-hea'd  they  stack  most  of  their  hay  on  raised 
staddles  formed  of  moss- wood,  but  they  have  some 
mowed  in  the  barns,  and  find  no  disadvantage  from 
the  practice.  They  even  suppose  that  there  is  less 
loss  in  this  method  than  that  of  stacking  out  of  doors, 
as  well  as  much  less  risk  in  so  wet  a  climate^ 

The  produce  of  meadows  and  other  bay  lands  varies 
very  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soib,  the 
qualities  of  the  grasses,  their  situation,  and  several 
other  circumstances*  But  in  general,  perhaps  the 
better  kinds  of  meadows  may  afford  from  two  tons  to 
|4wo  tons  and  a  half  the  customary  acre;  and  the  ordi- 
jliary  hay  latids  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons. 
There  are,  however,  meadows  and  hay  lauds  about 
tnauy  of  the  large  towns  that  yield  a  great  deal  more. 

About  Manchester,  Sfft  Patcrson  usually  gets  two 
tons  on  the  statute  acre. 

Near  Middlctoo,  Bolton,  and  Walton,  the  produce 
pd  4  h 
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is  mostly  a  liillc  more,  also  in  the  neigh  ban  rlioods  of 
Crosloji,  Ormskirk,  and  lo  Ihc  nofUi  and  south  of 
Liverpool.  To  some  extent  on  each  side  of  Warring* 
ton  ilie  rnenduivs  are  often  very  good,  and  aSbrd  a 
more  abunil  lat  produce. 

Abont  Preston,  Kirk  bam,  and  Poulton  iii  the  Filde, 
the  raeaduws  aimmojily  yield  large  weights  of  pro* 
duce^  seldom  less  than  tlie  above. 

At  Hornby  Castle,  Mr,  Wright  cut  from  seven  sta- 
tute acres  of  bis  be&t  meadow  land,  400  square  yards 
wficn  made  into  hay* 

The  usual  produce  on  most  of  the  Castle  farms  ii 
stated  to  be  about  seven  single-horse  cart-loads,  uhich 
m'dy  perhapa  weigh  eight  or  ten  hundred  weight  each: 
or  the  \ihoIe  to  contain  about  thirty  square  yardii. 

In  the  meadows  mure  to  the  north  of  the  county,  the 
produce  in  some  cases  is  nearly  the  same,  in  others 
considerably  less;  about  A\  arton,  Cahtle*head,  and 
Ulverston,  it  is  in  general  pretty  good. 

For  tlie  following  very  correct  and  interesting  slate- 
xuent,  I  am  indebted  to  the  attention  and  kindness  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Hodgson  of  Caton,  whose  active  mind  is 
constarjlly  engaged  in  inquiries  which  have  a  tendency 
to  prpve  u^ful  to  mankind • 

•*  Espemei  of  mowings  making  and  hounng  Hajf 
from  Eig/ileert  Acres  and  a  IJaiJof  Land^  in  1808: 
vcri/  gcod  weaihtr* 

£   '-d. 

Mowing  ^2  days,  at  3^, .,....».»**. «•    3    6    0 

Beer,  S  quarts  each  per  day,  at4i/-,  and 
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13    8 
bread  and  cheese  Qd*  per  day,  ^ 

^5,  lOd.  per  acre,  •... .— jg*    9    8 

Carry  forward,  jg*    9    3 
Brought 


k. 


ire  A  DO  wf* 

Brought  forward,  jg4    9 
Paid  haymaker!;,   10  each  clay  on  thcj 

average   for  9  days,  at  9s,   per  day,^       9    0 

(10*,  Hrf.  per  acre),  *« •••• ' 

Beeri  each  3  pinls  per  day,  at  Id 1     9 

13i.  9d.  per  acre,  -..*.. £14  12 


Crop — 72  ofic-horse  cart-loads,  measuring,  after  being 

3  wceki^  in  the  burn,  J60  cubic  yards* 

The  rents  of  meadow  lands,  like  iheir  produce, 
mu«t  naturally  vary  according  to  circumslances  and 
uttiations.  Near  Iar*^e  towns,  where  local  conveni- 
ence is  j^enera  I  ly  mncli  comultcd,  they  will  of  coorse 
be  high,  but  in  more  remote  places  arc  not  nearly  so 
lar^e. 

Good  meadow  lands  about  the  towns  of  Warrington, 
Bolton,  Prei>(an,  and  Lancaster,  are  said  to  liavc  been 
let  so  hi^h  a^  from  six  (o  eiglit,  and  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  the  customary  acre.  Near  the  fui^t  of  thesse 
towns  Colonel  Patten  lets  most  of  his  at  10/,  and  12L 

A  great  deal  in  tlic  neighliourhoods  of  Preston  and 
Lancaster  h  let  at  7/.  and  8/. 

Tlio^e  r»r  an  inferior  quality  in  such  situations,  ge- 
nerally fetch  from  4/*  to  5L  and  6/.  the  customary 
acre. 

One  circumstance  which  materially  contributes  to 
render  hay  lands  dear  in  many  situalions  is,  that  the 
weaving  labourers  have  pretty  large  portions  of  grass 
lands,  which  are  seldom  half  cultivated. 

The  proprietors  of  hay  lands  in  d liferent  places  are 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  letting  their  hay  crops  to  be 
mown  and  made  into  hay,    taking  in  live  stock   to 
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feed  off  the  after»grassj  and  in  this  way  make  a  good 
rent.  Tliey  commoulj  get  from  3L  to  4/,  and  4/.  lOf. 
for  the  hay  produce  per  acre,  besides  the  pasturage 
afterwards. 

At  Tow Ji ley-hall  near  Burnley,  Mr<  P.  Townley 
commonly  gets  from  4/.  to  4/.  is.  j  Mr.  Cottara  at 
Whalley  from  SL  lo  iL  ;  and  for  local  convenience  at 
Castle-head,  from  4/.  to  71.  or  8/.  j  but  at  the  Priory 
near  IJlvcrston,  Mr.  Bradyll  is  seldom  paid  more  than 
31,  the  acre  for  his  hay  grass. 

As  forming  parts  of  farms,  the  rents  of  meadow 
lands  arc  very  rarely  higher  than  from  21*  lOs.  to  3/. 
and  4/.  the  costomary  acre. 

In  eating  down  the  after-grass,  the  most  common 
practice  is  either  to  turn  the  milch  cows  upon  it,  or  take 
in  cattle  stock  for  the  purpose.  Where  sufficient  cattle 
stock  are  kept  on  the  tarm,  tlie  first  is  the  most  usual 
inrthod ;  but  where  that  is  not  the  case,  the  latter 
plan  is  adopted,  and  regular  scores  made  out  for  the 
purpose,  for  the  season,  such  as  the  following: 


Score- 


Cow, 


•**t*.*«*»*r< 


.  3  15 


Two  years  old  heifer,     ..,««..„..  ^  12 
Yearling  colt,  .» ..„.•  2    0 


d. 

0 
6 

0 


Mr.  Townley  eats  otT  theedish  or  after-grass  of  his 
fine  park  land  with  Scotch  cattle,  taking  in  joisi  cat- 
tle at  the  latter  end  of  the  season ;  he  has  also  a  few 
slieep.  This  method  of  consuming  the  grass  be 
thinks  pays  him  welt,  and  at  the  same  time  enables 
bim  to  manure  the  ground. 

The  bay -grass  is  mostly  let  to  some  of  hi^  tenants, 
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and  of  course  consumed  oti  his  own  land.  The  same 
sort  of  management  prevails  in  most  parts  of  this 
neighbourhood. 

On  Mr-  Gibson's  farm,  the  fag  or  after-grass  is  con- 
stantly consumed  by  fattening  stock  bought  in,  and 
bis  own  milcli  cows. 

Mr*  Wri^lit  at  Hornby  Castle  has  his  after-crop« 
.caten  ofTin  ihi^  iame  raaiincr,  from  about  the  middle 
of  Octolxjr^  They  will  mostly  carry  fully  a  beast  to 
the  acre. 

Mr.  Cliamley,  the  manager  on  Mr,  Bradylfs  farm 
at  the  Priory,  takes  in  cow  stock  to  consume  the  after* 
grass  for  about  five  or  six  weeks,  at  4j.  per  head. 

There  are  not  any  cases  in  which  afttir-grass  crops 
urc  preserved  J  as  an  early  spring  food  for  sheep.  In- 
deed the  sheep  system  is  so  little  known  here,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  thing  of  the  kind 
should  take  place. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  practice  of  manuring  or  top* 
dressing  meadows  and  other  hay  lands,  has  been  ful- 
lowed,  and  it  is  yd  far  from  being  general.  The  ma- 
nures usually  made  use  for  this  purpose,  are  either 
pure  dung  or  some  kind  of  composts.  They  are  np* 
plied  either  immediately  after  the  edish  or  elter-gruss 
bos  been  completely  fed  down,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  autumn  ;  during  hard  frosty  weather  in  the  winter, 
or  in  the  early  spring  months,  before  the  grasses  begin 
to  vegetate;  but  the  autumn  and  the  winter  are  by  much 
the  most  common  periods.  Though  the  autumn  is  in 
most  places  a  good  season  for  laying  manure  on  grass 
lands,  there  is  a  great  objection  to  it  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  county  J  as  if  heavy  sihowers  fall  after  the  ma- 
pure  has  been  spread,  a  great  part  of  it  is  carried  down 
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into  tlic  streams  and  completely  lost:  many  cases  of 
Ibis  kind  were  noticed. 

The  best  season  for  laying  it  on  in  such  situations, 
is  most  probably  the  early  part  of  spring,  as  there  can 
be  tlien  little  or  no  danger  of  such  consequences. 

Where  dung  alone  is  emploj'etl^  it  is  the  general 
custom  to  lay  on  about  thirty  or  forty  singte-horse 
cart-loads  every  three  years.  Tfiis  is  con&iJered  a  full 
dressing  for  a  customary  acre. 

But  where  mould  and  lirae  composts  with  dung^  or 
marl  in  combination  with  dung  and  other  suI>stanceS| 
are  had  recourse  to,  70,  80,  and  even  I  00  single- horse 
cart-loads  are  not  uufrcquently  laid  on  the  customary 
acre. 

Mr.  Chamley,  on  Mr.  BradylFs  hay  lands,  applies 
a  fnll  dressing  of  a  compost  of  mould,  lime,  and  sea* 
sand,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  to  oua  of 
the  lime,  every  three  or  four  years,  which  is  found  io 
answer  very  well. 

Before  these  top-dressings  can  be  applied  in  lh« 
most  beneficial  manner,  in  many  cases,  the  lands 
should  be  laid  more  dry,  and  the  weeds  completely 
removed.  These  things  are  strangely  negleclrd  near 
large  towns,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Liverpool,  where  the  liay  lauds  and  pastures  are  far 
from  being  in  the  best  slate. 


SECT.    II. PASTURES. 

The  richer  pastures  in  most  parts  of  the  county  aic 
converted  to  the  purposes,  either  of  feeding  or  the 
dairy;  generally  the  latter  where  near  large  towns; 
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ivblle  tlie  less  fertile  are  corani0nly  fed  down  by  cattle 
and  sliecp* 

The  best  fcetlirig  pasUires  are  perhaps  those  on  ihe. 
Bides  of  the  rivers  Liuic  and  Kibble,  Tbey  are  of 
considerable  cxlent  on  the  former,  and  are  coinmanly 
termed  holmes,  or  holme  lands.  Above  Caton,  about 
Ilornbyi  in  the  vicinity  of  Bnrrow-hall,  and  in  seve- 
ral places  on  the  oppoiiilc  bank,  they  have  long  been 
considered  as  well  suited  to  this  purpose j  but  Mr. 
Burrow  remarked,  that  in  his  trials  they  did  not  now 
carry  so  lar^e  a  stock  to  the  acre,  or  fatten  it  so  well 
and  expeditiously  as  was  formerly  the  case;  some  un- 
favourable change  having,  as  he  snpposes,  taken 
place.  It  must  J  however,  he  noticed,  that  he  chiefly 
buys  in  for  this  use,  imspayed  English  heifers-  He 
has  not  tried  sheep  much,  but  snp|K)se5  they  might 
probably  answer  belter, 

Mr.  Wright  at  the  Castle,  who  is  very  intelligenf, 
and  pretty  extensively  engaged  in  the  grazing  or  fectl- 
ing  line,  finds  no  material  difference,  though  it  b  pro* 
bablc  that  the  herbage  in  some  few  places  may  have 
become  rather  coarser,  perhaps  for  want  of  being  suf- 
ficiently fed  down. 

Nor  has  Mr.  l^ponard  W'illan,  who  occupies  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Castle  farn^s,  noticed  the  circumstance 
fiFntcd  by  Mr.  Burrow;  on  the  contrary,  Ike  thinks  they 
feed  now  as  well,  or  better  than  tbcy  did  formerly, 
where  proper  attention  i&  paid  to  the  rate  of  stocking, 
and  proper  kinds  of  stock  cnq>loyed  for  the  purpose. 

The  feeding  pasttaes  on  the  banks  of  the  Ribble  arc 
of  less  e\|pnt,  but  not  less  fertile  than  the  above. 
There  arc  different  small  fine  tracts  from  a  little  below 
Walton,  on  each  of  the  banks,  by  WhaJley,  to  near 
&mit1i*bridge  on  the  borders  of  York<shire;    and  in 
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same  places  they  support  a  great  stocb.  'this  if  tli0 
case  about  Wallon-hallj  Samelsbury,  Ribchestery 
Wballey,  and  still  bigber  up  ou  tbe  sides  of  tbe  ri?er« 

There  are  also  good  feeding  lands  in  many  places 
about  liCylafKl,  Chorley,  Wigan,  &c.  and  on  the 
sides  of  M'vcral  of  ihe  smaller  rivers  towards  the  soutby 
as  well  as  the  imrthern  parts  of  the  county.  To  Ibe 
north  and  south  of  Liverpool,  at  some  distance  froin 
the  Mersey,  there  are  likewise  portions  of  rich  feeding 
lands  in  diflercnt  places,  which  carry  a  full  stock. 

Tracts  of  marsh  land  are  met  with  on  bome  parts  of 
tbe  sea-cojist,  that  are  excellent  for  this  purpose^  but 
they  are  not  of  any  ijreat  extent. 

There  is  a  little  island  about  two  miles  from  th« 
southern  point  of  the  Low  Furness  district,  nearly  of* 
posite  Rnmpside,  the  land  of  which  is  of  an  excellejit 
quality  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  or  grazing.  It 
consists  of  only  about  twenty-eight  acres,  but  carries 
a  very  large  stock,  having  beeu  enriched  for  a  great 
length  of  lime  l»y  the  dung  of  5ea>bird$.  The  birds 
called  here  gormaij^s  Ui^ed  formerly  to  remain  much 
upon  it,  and  even  make  their  nests;  tbey  have,  how* 
ever,  lately  in  some  measure  left  it.  Six  or  seven  yean 
ago  it  was  nearly  all  covered  by  an  extremely  high 
tide,  and  did  not  grass  \^cU  for  two  or  three  years 
afterwards.  Cows  which  feed  on  this  pasture  are 
never  known,  it  is  said,  to  liave  diseased  udders,  or 
what  is  here  termed  (he  garget.  The  grass  at  first 
scours  neat  cattle  a  good  deal,  but  sheep  :>(ock  not  so 
much. 

Throughout  the  whole  county,  but  particularly  in 
the  eastern  and  more  northern  parts  of  it,  there  arc 
tracts  of  pasture  grounds  of  much  inferior  quality,  and 
some  of  thetn  in  a  very  rough,  unimproved  coudition  i 
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but  they  nevertheless  support  and  rear  <be  less  valua- 
ble kinds  of  stock  in  considerable  numbers,  and  with 
great  profit. 

In  Wyersdale  Mr.  Cawthome  has  improved  a  large 
portion  of  pasture  land  of  this  nature  greatly  overrun 
VfMi  heath,  rushes^  and^  other  coarse  plants,  by  the 
simple  application  of  Hine  in  its  most  active  state  in 
large  quantities,  the  land  being  previously  laid  dry 
by  proper  drsiins  ;  it  was  thus  rendered  three  or  four 
times  the  value  it  was  before*  The  Itcath  or  ling  soon 
disappears,  and  good  grass  is  brouglit  up^  The  soil  is 
nioslly  of  the  pealy  kind,  with  sandy  or  marly  sub- 
stances underneath.  Improvements  of  a  similar  na- 
ture on  a  less  extensive  scale  have  been  effected. by 
others  on  newly  enclosed  waste  coarse  pastures  by  lime 
cither  alone,  or  in  combination  with  peat  earth.  Near 
Whalk'y,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  spirited  improver^  has  used 
this  last  pretty  largely  with  success. 

In  a  few  places  pastures  of  this  description  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  application  of  lime  and 
fQOuld,  or  other  composts  in  large  quantities,  as  from  100 
to  150  singlc-Uorse  cart-loads  (o  the  customary  acre- 

The  richest  and  best  feeding  pastures  will  probably, 
in  general,  keep  and  fiitten  something  more  than  si 
middle  sized  beast,  or  four  or  five  sheep  to  tlie  statute 
acre. 

In  some  of  them,  two  small  Scots  can  be  fed  out  on 
this  space  in  the  same  yefir  with  or  without  a  few  tur* 
nips.  This  is  the  casein  a  few  instanc<:s  both  on  those 
near  the  Ribble  and  the  Lune. 

But  on  the  less  rich  pastures,  one  head,  or  the  same 
nunabcr  of  sheep  as  above  to  the  customary  acre,  wiJl 
commonly  be  fully  as  much  m  they  can  carry;   and 
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in  particular  cases  it  ^ill  often   require  nearly  an  acre 
ancla  half  for  tliesanie  purpose. 

Near  Manchi^sler,  Mr.  P**lerson  has  a  stock  of  30 
Gallov^ay  Scots  and  eight  milch  cows  on  Ihirty-cight 
acres  o^  pasture  ground.  The  Scots  are  fe<]  out  on  the 
after-grass  of  ttie  me^idows* 

At  Scale*h?!ll,  Mr*  Stainbank  stocks  wilh  lioth  neat 
caltle  and  sheep,  and  his  land  carries  a  stock  fully  to 
the  above  proportion  :  the  same  is  the  case  about  the 
little  Island  noticed  above  ;  twelve  Iiead  of  neat  C4iftlC| 
and  tidrty-six  sheep  are  fed  on  twenty-eight  customary 
acres. 

The  cattle  are  fattened  after  being  turned  out  in  (he 
spring  season.  Two  sets  of  sheep  are  also  completely 
fattened  within  the  year^  one  set  tn  the  spring  months 
iind  the  other  in  the  autumn* 

But  although  these  rich  pastures  may  be  stocked 
somewhat  in  tlicse  proportions,  it  has  been  stated  in 
the  Original  Ke|>ort,  that  ^^  Ihere  are  some  thoiisancTs 
of  acres  that  will  fall  greatly  short,  some  pastures  being 
so  very  poor  as  to  require  three  or  four  times  the^ 
breadths  of  land,  nol  to  feed*  but  barely  keep  alive, 
those  poor  beasts  which  have  the  fate  to  be  doometl  to 
ilie  great  labour  of  collecting  their  food  so  scantily  ami  i 
videly  dispersed," 

That  this  is  still  the  case  with   some  of  the  more  \ 
neglected  pastures,   or  those  laid  down  in  an  impro* 
per  manner,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt. 

But  ntitwithiitanding,  there  is  much  pasture  land 
capable  of  feeding  stock  in  the  proportion  of  one  cus* 
toraary  acre  and  a  half,  or  two  such  acres  to  each 
beast,  or  hheep  in  the  Fame  proportion,  Mr.  Caw* 
(home's  improved  pastures  were  found  capable  of  sup« 
porting  nearly  one  beast  to  the  customary  acre. 

About 
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About  Bhckburn  and  Clitheroe,  they  mostly  sup- 
port about  one  beast  to  the  cuslomary  acre* 

Od  the  more  coarse  pastures,  in  most  of  the  eastern 
Iparts  of  the  districl,  much  young  stock  is  reared  and 
]iup  ported. 

Ill  the  feeding  down  of  pasture  lands,  there  is  some 
l.dilfereiice  of  opinion  among  graziers,  but  Mr.  Wright 
lof  Hornby  Castle,  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
klliis  way,  finds,  by  feeding  them  gradually,  first  with 
[the  rao&t  forward  part  of  his  stock,  and  then  ^vitfc 
those  in  an  inferior  condition,  that  most  advantage 
[is  gained.    For  the  latter  slock  he  reserves  two  or  more 

bture  portions  of  fog^  in  order  to  feed  them  out  cffec^ 
Itually*  The  best  Galloway  Scots  or  English  heifers 
[are  preferred.  He  also  considers  a  mixed  stock  t!its 
^inost  beneficial;  but  would  never  have  ajiy  horses  in  a 
1  grazing  pasture,  as  they  coustanlly  disturb  tlie  rest  of 
I  the  stock.  He  commonly  gets  two  sets  of  sheep  fed  off 
^in  the  course  of  tbe  year- 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Slainbank,  and  Mr<  Crank  of  Great 

|Urswick,  are  both  in  favour  of  a   mixed  stock,  as 

neat  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  Mr-  Paterson  is  m  canvinc?  d 

»ofits  propriety  and  advantage,  that  he  is  determined  to 

fliavc  recourse  to  it,  iji  order  that  bis  pastures  may  be 

fed  down  more  regularly  t*han  they  are  at  present. 

The  best  feeding  land*!,  us  farms,  seldom  let  for  more 
,  than  3L  the  customary  acre,  and  some  much  lower,  ns 
/about  50i. 

Those  that  are  inferior  in  quality  arc  mostly  from 
.about  355,  iOs>  and  50^,  tTie  customary  acre- 

The  common  rough  pastnres  in  many  places  are  not 
^  let  for  more  than  from  25i.  to  30s.  the  cui»lomary  acre, 
and  there  are  some  which  do  not  fetch  nearly  so  much. 

It   is    difficult   to  asceitain   with   any     degree    of 
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accuracy  tlic  value  of  the  meat  which  is  afforded 
acre,  as  (he  different  cases  varj  so  greatly,  and  the  dii 
positions  of  animals  to  take  on   flesh   is  so   materiallj 
diflerenl;  but  from  the  facts  that  were  stated,  and  ih 
stock  ivbtch  is  carriedj  it  seems  not  improbable  thatj 
the  richest  sort  yield   from  4/.  lOj.  (o  bL^  and  some 
times  much   more;  while  those  of  a  less  rich  qtialityj 
afford  from  3L  to  4/,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  th« 
customary  acre. 

The  better  sorts  of  common  pastures  often  prodac 
in  the  support  of  stock  from  2/,  to  31.  and  not  unfre«l 
quently  tnorei  and  those  of  the  worse  kind  from  25fiT 
to  SQs*  and  40*.  the  customary  acre,  according  to  tbe| 
differences  of  their  qualities. 

It  was  suggested  in  some  places  where  sheep*stock  is  j 
principally  employed,  that  they  generally  pay  more  ia 
meat  per  acre  on  the  feeding  grounds,  than  neat  cattle. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  milk  and  butter  to  tliej 
vast  population  of  this  district,  that  there  are  nume*] 
rous  pastures  near  the  large  towns  as  well  as  the  smaller] 
villages,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the^j 
•  articles.  Some  of  these  milk-dairies,  especially  near] 
the  large  towns,  are  very  extensive,  supporting  10,] 
i3,  20,  and  sometimes  30  cows- 

The  small  dairy-farms  prevail  in  most  parts  of  ihoti 
eastern  side  of  the  county. 

The  large  milk* farms  very  seldom  supply  the  inha- 
bitants with  any  quantity  of  butter ;  this  is  mostly  ol>  ^ 
tained  from  the  smaller  dairy-farms* 

The  most  extensive  pasture  grounds  on   which  the  J 
dairy  business  is   practised,  especially  for  chet-sc,  are  | 
in  the  large  heavy  soiled   tract  to   the  north  of  ibo 
Kibble, 

In  Che  Filde,  near  Kirkham,  Fiumpton,  Poulton, 
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Preesall,  Pillifig,  &c,;  also  more  to  tlie  middlei  and 
easlern  parts  of  it,  as  about  Barlon,  Goosnargb|  Rib* 
Chester f  Chiijping,  Garstang,  Cockerharn,  Wjers* 
dale,  Hornby,  &c« 

The  farms  commonly  support  from  10  to  15  and  20 
COW8,  and  in  some  places  a  much  greater  number, 

Tbe  tract  on  the  north  of  the  Lune  lias  some  small 
dairy  pastures,  where  excellent  butter  is  made,  and 
some  cheese. 

On  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  there  are  pas* 
lyre  grounds  that  support  pretty  large  dairy  stocks, 
and  famish  both  cheese  and  butter.  This  is  the  case 
about  Dalton,  and  other  places  in  the  Low  Furness 
tract,  and  around  Ilawkshead,  and  iome  otlier  places 
more  to  the  north. 

Tbe  butter  and  cheese  produced  in  this  tract,  is 
ltd  to  be  of  a  very  excellent  quality. 

The  proportion  of  stock  which  such  pastures  ara 
|cap^ble  of  carrying,  has  been  already  in  some  measure 

?n ;  but  as  large  dairy  cows  mostly  require  very  full 
keep,  they  can  seldom  be  well  supported  on  the  best 
lairy  grounds  on  less  than  a  customary  acre  and  a 
balf  for  eac!i  cow  ;  and  on  those  of  the  ii^ferior  kinds^ 
each  cow  wilt  frequently  require  two,  and  sometimes 
muck  more. 

The  best  descriptions,  may  perhaps  be  stated  in  gene* 
ral  to  produce  from  alK)ut  3  to  400  wefght  of  cheese  for 
the  season,  for  each  cow;  or  fouc  or  five  pounds  of 
butter  per  week;  and  those  of  the  infcror  kind  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  three  hundred 
weight,  or  about  four  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  for 
each  cow* 

There  is  not  much  land  properly  in  tbe  state  of  slieep 
pasture  in  this  county  i  the  sheep  system  being  ver}  little 
practised  in  any  pari  of  it  at  present.    There  are,  how- 
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evet^  many  very  extensive  tracts  of  Ingli,  waste,  moorfi 
find  mountainous  land,  which  support  vast  number 
tIirt»bgtiout  a  great  part  of  tlie  yean  These  chieflj 
lie  in  the  northern  or  eastern  part,  and  are  terme 
Fells.  The  slieep  are  often  turned  upon  these  pa 
lures  in  commoD,  and  kept  upon  tliem  the  whole 
of  the  summer^  and  sometimes  much  longer,  betnj 
only  brought  down  into  the  pastures  for  a  short  time  i« 
the  more  severe  part  of  the  winter  season. 

In  these  pastures  the  sheep  are  found  to  succeed  veryl 
well;  but  they  arc  so  extremely  wild,  a3  not  to 
proper  for  enclosed  lands* 


Laying  Land  to  Grass, — No  practice  in  thiscoantj 
is  more  deserving  of  reprehension  than  that  which  if  j 
generally  followed  in  laying  down  lands  io  grass.  The  I 
badness  of  this  management  has  left  a  large  portion  of 
the  glass  lands  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  nor,] 
without  a  course  of  tillage,  and  better  preparation,  can  | 
it  ever  be  got  into  any  tolerable  order. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  tioliced  in  the  Original  Report, 
that  the  **  pasture  lands  are,  in  general,  roost  miserably  i 
laid  down,  they  being  in  many  places  left  to  nature  to 
supply  the  ground  with  whatever  seeds  remained  in 
the  earth,  or  came  from  olhcr  quarters,  carried  by  the  i 
winds  or  other  accidental  causes,  and  in  the  Fildej 
particular!}*;"  and  the  same  is  the  ca^e  in  several  other  ' 
parts,  especially  on  (he  eastern  side  of  the  district, 
**  the  lands  have  on  many  occasions  been  so  exhausted, 
and   worn  out  by   repeated   plough ings,'*  and  crop- 
ping in  succession  with  corn,  'Mhat  they  arc  rendered 
inf  .ip.'ible  of  yielding  any  usefiil  herbage;  bt*eds  tiat 
liave  hitherto  been  tried  upoti  these  lands  have  sickened 

1  died  avvay,iind  soni^  have  not  even  vegetated,  hut 
surface  remains   covered  with  weeds  of  various 
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kinds,  for  a  succession  of  years*"  Without  any  pre- 
yious  cleanijig,  enriching,  or  preparation  of  thegraund| 
the  sowing  of  "  wliUe  clover,  and  the  cleanest  hay- 
ieeds,  has  been  the  best  system  of  laying  down  pastures^ 
hitherto  practised;  birt  in  atfenipting  this,  many  of 
the  farmers  have  been  too  iiiaUcnfive  to  the  choice  of 
Ibcir  seeds,  which  have  been  promiscuously  colItTted 
as  they  droppf*d  from  ihe  hay,  without  regard  to  the 
species  of  f^rass,  or  the  crops  being  free  from  docks^ 
or  other  spontaneous  weeds  \\!uch  were  jicrraUtcd  to 
grow*  But  the  lauds  in  «:cneral  abound  with  varieties 
of  natural  gra&ses;  and  if  in  iDhrrable  conditioD|  in  a 
very  iitlle  time  will  be  covered  willi  a  good  sward^ 
among  which,  white  clover  growing  spontaucausly  is 
not  unfrequeiil." 

There  is  probably  no  district  in  the  kin^doni|  where 
the  lands  take  on  grass  better,  or  more  readily,  than  ia 
this,  if  they  are  previously  and  carefully  laid  down, 
and  proper  sorts  of  seeds  employed  j  but  this  has  been 
very  little  attended  to,  except  in  a  few  places,  by  par- 
ticular individuals.  The  too^prevailing  custom  has 
been,  either  to  leave  Che  land,  after  it  has  been  com* 
pletely  worn  out  by  tillage,  to  its  own  elTorts,  or  to 
60W  such  seeds  as  could  be  most  readily  procured. 

In  sowing  artificial  grasses  on  ground  intended  to  He 
some  years  in  pasture,  the  practice  is,  after  having  taken 
a  few  crops,  cleaned  and  dunged  the  Irind,  to  sow  the 
red  clover  along  with  barley  anti  oais,  sometimes 
with  hay-seeds*  By  this  means  the  farmer  gets  two 
good  crops  of  hay  the  first  year,  but  his  Ian  J  is  greatly 
impoverished  for  the  following  U%o  or  three,  as  the 
i:lover  disappears^  and  the  natural  grasses  do  not  push 
forward  freely  in  coosequencc  of  the  soib  being  too  se* 
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verely  cropped.     This  however  may,  in  some  nieasiifV'^ 
be  remedied  by  a  full  dressing  of  manure  to  the  clover* 

It  is  at  present  usual  to  sow   clover  alone,   or  ooiy 
with  a  little  ryc-^rass  inhere  bay  is  intended. 

By  sowing  Iiay-sceds  along  with  the  clover,  the 
lands  are  not  only  filletl  with  weeds,  but  reduced  to 
the  worst  condition,  yet  the  alwve  Report  states,  that 
**  rest  from  the  plough,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
.  soil,  by  degrees  brought  them  into  condition  to  be 
jdoifghed  agam\^  but  tliat  such  management  has 
been  productive  of  much  loss,  both  to  landlord  and 
tcnnnt,  and  is  the  reason  that  gentlemen  of  property 
arc  so  desirous  of  having  the  tillage  of  their  tenatits  m 
much  restricted,^*  That  such  lands  should  be  broken 
up  again  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  not  because  they 
are  become  ready  for  the  operation,  but  because  it  is 
necessary  with  tlie  view  of  having  them  laid  properly 
down  to  permanent  grass. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Original  Survey,  tli at  **  in  lay# 
ing  land  into  permanent  grass  or  pasture,  instead  of 
the  old  method  of  Liymg  it  dawn  in  small  ridgc9| 
called  butts  in  Lancashire,  particularly  in  wet  hinds,  of 
late  the  best  farmers  have  made  their  ridges  six  or 
eight  yards  broad,  with  but  shallow  intervals;  thul 
if  for  mowing,  the  lands  are  in  a  better  state  for 
the  scythe;  if  for  pasture,  the  cattle  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  overthrown  In  the  deep  drains,*'  **  In  very  dry 
lands  which  reqiure  no  drains,  the  surface  is  laid  a$ 
smooth  and  even  as  can  be  effected  ;  the  whole  lieing 
united  i<]to  one  plane,  if  possible,  which  not  only  rep* 
ders  the  surface  of  the  land  more  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
but  superior  in  every  respect  of  agricultural  manage^ 
meat.    To  prevent  these  bntt^  being  too  high  in  the 
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centre,  the  land  is  drawn  out  into  breadths  of  half  the 
size  of  the  intended  butt,  then  a  furrow  is  thrown  to* 
gelher  from  each  side  of  the  two,  which  are  to  be 
formed  into  one  for  the  centre  part. 

The  most  usual  method  of  preparing  the  laud  for 
grass,  is  bj  taking  ortc  or  two  green  crops  well  manuredi 
and  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Another  mode  at  present  wry  much  practised,  i§ 
that  of  summer^falioW)  well  manured  i  in  this  case 
the  grass-seeds  are  sown  wiib  uhcal. 

A  third  method  is  that  of  making  the  ground  finebj 
proper  tillage,  and  manuring  it  welt  for  a  crop  of 
early  potatoes^  which  are  taken  up  in  time  to  sow  the 
seeds  towards  the  end  of  summer. 

There  arc  two  seasons  of  sowing  the  gras&-secdsj  in 
the  spring  with  the  other  crops,  or  about  the  end  of 
summer,  but  the  former  is  by  much  the  most  common 
in  this  county.  At  the  other  season  they  are  generally 
sown  alone*  At  both  periods  tliey  are  sown  broad*cast; 
it  is  here  thought  adTantagcous  to  allow  a  large  qnan* 
tity  of  grass-seeds. 

The  meadow  fescue  and  foxtail,  and  such  others  as 
bave  been  already  noticed  as  constituting  the  herbage 
of  the  grass  lands,  are  sometimes  sown.  But  grass- 
seeds  are  rarely  purchased  here  from  the  seed-shops,  or 
collected  from  llie  grasses  themselves. 

At  Quernmoor  Park,  Mr,  Gibson  makes  his  lands 
perfectly  clean  by  turnips  ;  he  also  applies  rich  ma- 
nure in  a  larger  proportion  than  in  other  cases.  The 
following  secxis  are  then  sown  in  the  spring  with  the 
barley  :  perennial  cow-gmss  101b.;  rib-grass  51b, ; 
white  clover  51b,  ;   rye-grass  2  bushels,  per  acre. 

Mr.  Grimshaw   Lomax's   method  is  to  sow  white 

clover,  trefoil,  rib-grass,  and  rye-grass,  with  barley  in 
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thr^spring,  after  the  ground   lias  been  well  manai^, 
and  rendered  quite  clean  by  tbe  green  crops  and  horse* 

Where  laying  down  land  to  pnsture  is  lolcrably  exe- 
cuted^ tlic  cleaner  kinds  of  bay-set *is,  ^viih  some  of  the 
seedb  uf  the  plants  just  mentioned,  arc  sawn  with  tlie 
sprififj  corn  crops. 

The  now  leys  the  first  year,  are  generally  fed  down 
iviih  light  ^tock,  and  a  good  coat  of  manure  laid  over 
them  in  ihc  autumn;  heavy  cattle  or  luowing  being 
considered  qs  injuring  tbem  materially. 

Old  jjivstujfe  lands  are  setdoai  broken  up  by  paring 
and  barnit)g,  but  by  the  \»lough*  There  are,  bouever, 
large  tracti  of  the  more  rough  kind  that  might  be  very 
bentlicitiUy  broken  up  by  ihat  process,  if  it  were  not 
for  ihe  great  prejudice  wbicb  prevaiis  against  it. 

From  the  ioforuuiliori  reci'ivi*d  with  respect  to  the 
liberty  of  breaking  up  old  pasture  land,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  mater iul  increase  of  rent  is  paid  for  sucb 
perm isb ion  j  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  many 
situations  the  tenants  would  be  willing  to  give  a  third 
more  rcnt^  and  in  some  perhaps  neaily  a  double  rent^  to 
liavesuch  liberty  ;  the  land-owners  here  are,  however, 
ycry  averse  to  breaking  up  grounds  in  the  stale  of 
grass,  thougli  in  many  cases  evidently  much  to  theijr 
own  disadvantage. 
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SECT,    J, — GARDENS. 

IN  several  places  garden  vegetables  and  (rmh  arc 
raised  in  very  great  perfef:(ii>ii,  parliculariy  near 
Manchester j  as  SlretiorJ,  Middkt^^ii^  &c. ;  and  abotit 
Warringttiii,  Livcrpt^ol,  Orm&kirk,  and  mmv  places 
still  more  (a  the  jiorth.  There  is  indeed  scarcely  a 
town  uf  any  size,  near  wliich  there  is  not  one  or  Eiore 
of  these  horticultural  farin±»,  for  supplying  vrgetableS| 
fruitSf  &c. 

Lands  for  this  purpose,  when  near  large  towns, 
generally  let  very  high,  ab  from  4/.  or  51*  to  6/.  and  7/. 
the  cubturaary  acre,  and  sometimes  more,  where,  the 
quality  h  very  good. 

The  vegetabU:»  most  generally  grown  for  sale,  ar« 
early  potatoes,  curn  ts,  turnips,  cabbages,  onions^ 
/cucumbers,  pease,  beans,  asparagus,  &c. 

And  of  the  fruit  kuul,  gonsp berries,  currants, 
plumbs,  cherries,  &c.  Where  the  cultivatiyu  is  well 
executed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  get  two  or  three  crops 
from  the  same  ground  in  the  same  year.  The  early 
potatoes  pay  extremely  well.  Ne^r  Scarisbrick-hallj 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ormskirk,  the  sum  of 
76/.  I9s*  9d,  has  been  made  from  something  more 
itban  three  roods  and  a  half  of  land  under  this  cropi 
and  near  Warrington,  an  equal  or  greater  sum  is  said 
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to  have  been  afforded  by  an  acre  of  groand  under 
cucumbers,  for  the  Manchester  market*  The  onion 
likewise  yields  a  large  profit  under  Ihc  improved  cul» 
ture  which  It  sometimes  receives.  The  other  vegcta* 
blcs  and  fruits  arc  less  valuable. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Original  Report,  after  remarking 
that  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  k  not  a  town  in 
the  kingdom,  London  excepted,  better  supplied  with 
vegetables,  roots,  &c.  than  Liverpool*;  that,  "  be- 
sides the  vegetables  brought  in  hy  the  milk-carts,  and 
which  really  amount  (o  a  considerable  quai»tity,  there 
is  a  certain  farm  in  Kirkby,  about  eight  miles  north- 
east from  Liverpool,  the  soil  of  a  small  part  of  which 
is  a  black  loamy  sand,  and  which  produces  great 
quantities  of  early  and  strong  asparagus ;  and  another 
farm,  a  part  of  which  is  of  the  same  nature,  at  a 
place  called  Orrel,  about  four  miles  north-west  of 
Liverpool;  both  which  produce  this  plant  with  less 
attention  and  less  dung,  than  requisite  in  the  rich  vale 
ofKirkdale,  about  two  miles  from  Liverpool,  where 
the  greatest  quantity  of  laud  in  any  place  of  this 
neighbourhood  is  appropriated  solely  to  liorii culture. 
In  lands  not  favourable  to  the  asparagus  plant,  might 
not  this  unfavourable  disposition  be  corrected  by  soil 
brought  from  lands  more  genial  to  its  production, 


•  **  There  arealwuyt  eome  reaaoDS  for  distinguished  superiority;  zad  it 
has  been  said»  iliat  the  French  neutraJs,  who  were  brought  over  from 
Canada  in  the  war  of  1 756,  and  who  retidcd  some  year^  in  laverpoolf  I 
required  so  many  vegetables  in  their  soupi,  ficc  as  to  raiic  the  mark«C 
price  of  the»e  articles,  whtch  eJtcited  a  spirit  of  growing  greater  quaa^ 
titles  than  had  before  been  tistially  raised.  As  a  sea- port,  the  qoanti- 
tie«  of  cibbage  and  other  vegetables  lakea  out  for  the  use  of  shipping; 
the  quantities  of  dried  herbs  carded  to  Africa;  and  oiiioiif  exported,  j 
m»y  act  u  •timulativcs*'* 
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specially  to  grounds  bordering  upon  the  canals? 
Forty  tons  would  be  probably  sufficient  for  a  plantatioa 
for  a  moderate-sized  family,  and  which ^  when  once 
matured,  continues  for  a  number  of  yeaTs.  This  plant, 
in  rts  wild  state,  is  said  to  grow  upon  the  Bidstonc- 
Lills  in  Cheshire.  The  number  of  acres  under  horti- 
culture in  Kirkdale,  is  about  twenty-eight  of  the  lar^e 
measure  of  eight  yards  to  the  rod;  and  upon  \\hicb 
are  employed  only  about  one  male  to  each  acre  for  the 
year,  and  one  female  to  weed  and  gather  the  crops  of 
pease,  fruits,  &c.  The  masters,  it  is  true,  are  all 
workmen,  and  join  with  the  InlKJurers  io  their  tasks  ; 
by  which  is  efftcted,  what  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  a  greater  proportion  of 
bands  to  the  quantity  of  acres;  and  yet  small  as  this 
number  at  first  sight  may  appear,  it  is  almost  as  won- 
derful bow  the  master  is  coabled  to  pay  his  landlord, 
his  labourers,  and  his  seedsman,  their  respective  claims 
upon  this  portion  of  land,  when  the  calculation  is  bc« 
gun,  and  25/.  a-year  is  allowed  the  man  for  his  yearly 
labour;  the  half  of  that  sum  for  the  woman^s^  about 
15/-  more  for  rent  and  dung,  besides  the  expense  of 
marketing,  and  the  profits  that  should  ari^  to  the 
master  for  his  attention,  skill,  and  superintendanccy 
and  towards  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family, 
with  a  small  accumulating  surplus^  to  support  the  in- 
iirniities  of  old  age.  In  the  amount  of  the'^e  several 
particulars  enumerated,  a  sum  of  money  will  appear, 
that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  purchased  the 
fec*simpl€  of  the  same  lands  half  a  century  ago." 

Though  since  this  period,  rents,  the  expense  of 
labour,  and  of  every  article  connected  with  the  busi- 
DGGs  of  cultivation,  have  greatly  increased,  they  are 
still  carried  on,  and  much  moaey  frequently  made  by 

the 
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Ilie  discovery  of  oew  and  improved  plans  and  roodei 
of  Diaiiageraent,  or  the  greater  iijgenyity  and  exertion^ 
wbicli  is  employed. 

In  5()eakiiig  of  the  small  portions  of  land  on  wbtch 
vegetables  are  grown  by  lijc  coihigc  labourer,  it  is  re- 
marked in  the  same  Report,  that  **  Ihe  mechanic  isge* 
ncrnlly  furuiblied  with  a  small  patch  of  ground  ad* 
jainiii^  his  cottHtre;  and  from  this  little  spot  is  ex- 
tracted not  only  health,  but  pleasure  derived^  and' 
^hich  may  not  a  Utile  contribute  to  sobriety;  iniem* 
perance  not  un frequently  proceeding  from  want  of  re- 
creation to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour.  This  sfnult  spac^  it 
devoted  to  nurturing  his  young  seedlings,  triniming 
bis  more  matured  plants,  contemplating  new  varictieiff  | 
in  expectation  of  honours  through  the  medium  of  pro-  ^ 
niised  premiums*  Thus  starting  at  interval  Iroiu  liii 
more  (oilsome  labours,  the  mechanic  finds  bis  stag- 
nating fluids  put  in  motion^  and  his  lungs  refrftbcd 
with  the  fragrant  breeze,  whilst  he  has  been  thus  raising 
new  flowers  of  the  anricubr^  carnation,  p^jlyanthusi 
or  pinkt  of  the  most  approved  qualities  in  their  seve* 
ral  kinds  ^  aiid  which,  after  being  raised  Iiere^  hart 
been  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom,'* 

But  "  not  only  flowers,  but  fruit,  have  been  objectf 
of  their  attention.  The  best  gooseberries  now  under 
cultivalioD  had  their  origin  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter; and  to  promote  thii  spirit,  meetings  are  annually 
appointed  at  different  places,  at  which  arc  public  ex* 
hibitions  of  tlifTerent  kinds  of  Howers  and  fruits^  and 
premiums  atljudgcd*  These  meetings  are  encouraged 
by  master  tradesmen  and  gentlemen  of  the  county,  as 
tending  to  promote  a  spirit  which  may  occasionaUy  be 
diverted  into  a  more  important  channel." 

These  little  societies  for  promotiog  the  improved 
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cSttnf^  of  the  gooseberry  preTail  most  ia  tlie  south- 
ern  parN  of  th*^  coiiofy.  They  liavc  nnqiiestton- 
ably  bad  miich  influence  in  bringifi^  the  different  sorts 
of  til is  fruit,  and  the  currant,  as  well  us  some  others, 
to  their  prrsent  state  of  improvem<^nt. 

The  gooseberry  both  of  the  reel  and  white  kind,  is 
now  in  most  places  grown  to  a  very  considerable  size, 
in  some  sit  nations  as  large  as  a  pi/!:eon's  egiy.  This 
is  chiefly  effected  by  keeping  the  plants  much  cut  in 
their  brunch e<;j  and  having  well  rolled  rich  manure 
applied  frequently  about  their  roots,  the  land  being 
kept  perfectly  clean  about  them. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Holt,  in  his  Report,  that 
formerly  "  at  these   meetings  gooseberries  have   been 

t  produced,  which  have  weighed  singly  15  penny-weights 
10  grains,"  as  one  denominated  **  Lo7na3fs  Victor t/;** 
for  they  have  all  arbitrary  names  given  to  them  at 
these  meetings  J  another^  *'  Woodward's  Smith  has 
weighed  17  penny-weights;  and  the  Royal  Sove* 
^  reign,  grown  by  George  Cook,  of  Ashlon  near  Preston  j 
f  at  a  meeting  held  1791,  weighed  17  penny-weights 
18  grains." 

Mr.  Holt  further  states,  that  *'  a  single  gooseberry- 
tree,  the  Mancliester  rough  red,  in  a  garden  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  Sykes,  in  Gateacre,  in  the  year  1792 
yielded  ^ I  quarts  of  fruit  in  their  green  state,  when 
they  sold  at  throe-pence  per  quart.  The  whole  quan- 
tity weighed  ^8  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  space  this  tree 
occupied    was  three  yards,    and   allowing  an  equal 

t  space  to  walk  round,  and  supposing  an  acre  of  eight 
yards  to  thr  rod,  planted  with  the  same  kind  of  tribes, 
and  producing  tlie  same  quantity  of  fruit,  and  sold  at 
the    same    price,    the    produce    would    amount    to 
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In  order  "  to  ascertain  tUeweiglit  of  this  fruU,  ifk 
different  stages  of  its  gromth,  Mr,  Holt  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiraents  upon  the  Manchester  red  goose- 
berry— 1794,  May  3t1,  one  ale  quart,  wciglied  I8§ 
otinces  troy :  July  25,  again  from  the  samr  iree,  20 
ounces:  July  1>,  2i|  ounces:  July  29j  22  ounces: 
August  4,  31 1  ounces.  He  has  to  regret  that  he  Uid 
not  nuuiber  the  fruit," 

The  goo6elx;fry  is  capable  of  being  improved  bj 
other  means  besides  those  already  noticed.  Mr*  Holt, 
after  hinting  that  less  regard  has  heretofore  been  paid 
to  it  than  it  deserves,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  very 
productive  with  so  little  attention  and  trouble,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  improved  in  flavour,  increased 
in  quantity,  and  its  duration  prolonged,  by  being 
allowed  a  solitary  corner  on  a  wallj  as  for  exam  pie, , 
on  each  side  the  nectarine  or  peach,  while  in  their  io- 
fdncy,  and  they  only  occupy  a  small  space ;  the  goose- 
berry tree  raay  be  nailed  down,  trimmed,  and  trained 
as  their  companion^  but  removed  as  soon  as  ever  it 
appears  to  incommode  those  ancient  tenants  of  the  waits; 
for  the  first  cost  of  a  gooseberry  tree  is  so  trifling,  that 
it  is  not  worthy  of  notice." 

And  he  adds,  that  **  these  facts  have  been  already 
proved  by  Daniel  Daulby,  Esq*  of  Btrch-house,  near 
Liverpool,  who  for  some  years  has  had  them  planted 
against  the  walls,  near  his  other  plantations  of  stand* 
ard^  Besides  the  advantages  above  noticed,  the 
fruitage  season  may  be  advanced  or  prolonged,  accord* 
ing  to  the  different  aspects  of  the  walls;  and  an  increase 
of  crop  was  thoroughly  proved  by  this  treatment  in  the 
year  !703,  when  there  was  a  general  failure  throtighout 
the  kingdom,  and  gooseberries  sold  at  the  advanced 
price  of  6rf.  the  quart.     Those  trees  which  had  the 

advantage 


adrantage  of  walls,  were  loaded  as  fully  as  in  Ihc  roost 
plentiful  years/' 

The  fruit  of  the  cm  rant  and  raspberry,  is  likewise 
capable  of  being  greatly  improved  by  being  managed 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  close  cutting  in;  but  they 
are  much  less  cuUivated  in  this  district  than  the 
gooseberry. 

A  botanic  garden  was  established  near  Liverpool 
in  1800,  by  the  contributions  of  300  subscril^ers,  the 
number  of  which  has  since  been  considerably  increased. 
It  coin[Hise$  about  fire  statute  acre^  of  land,  and  is 
situated  about  a  mile  to  the  south-cast  of  the  town, 
being  inclosed  by  a  low  stone  walL  In  the  front  there 
is  a  lodge,  which  contains  offices  fordiflerent  purposes^ 
OS  well  as  pretty  extensive  green-liouses  and  conserva- 
tories for  the  different  plants  that  require  them.  The 
number  of  rare  and  curious  plants  of  the  exotic  and 
other  kinds  is  considerable. 

The  whole  is  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Shepherd,  whose 
able  and  intelligent  management  must  render  it  of 
great  interest  and  utility  to  the  town. 


SECT,    ir, — ^OKCHARDS. 


The  largest  orchard  in  the  district  is  one  belonging 
to  Mr,  Turner  of  Warrington,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Irwell,  in  the  township  of  Barton,  about  five 
jniU*s  from  Manchester.  There  are  here  si  sty- four 
statute  acres  of  land  planted  with  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees*  It  is  stated  in  the  Original  Survry,  that 
*'  the  plants  are  upon  borders  of  three  feet  wide,  and 
geven  yards  distance  from  each,  in  the  rows,  and  from 

each 


interval  in  the  row! 
between  ciicli  apple  tree,  are  planlotl  nilh  peani 
plmiibsi  cherries,  and  gooseberries,  wbicli  are  intended 
to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  incommode 
the  apple  trtjes  ;  and  the  Iwrders  are  moreoyer  duir, 
and  croppetl  again  with  potatoes^  beans^  cabbages,  &c> 
Tlie  intervals  between  each  of  (liese  borders  arc  under 
the  following  management :  a  part  is  appropri«^ted  to 
BUTsery •ground,  for  raising  forest  and  fruit  trees;  an- 
other large  pari  is  for  ineadow  land,  (hcgras-^  is  mown 
for  hay,  and  the  edish  for  soiling  *»  and  lets  after  the 
rate  of  4L  JOt.  the  large  acre.  The  plantation  io- 
cluded  in  this  acre  is  some  pari  of  it  sown  witb  grain. 
The  platitalton  was  begun  about  ten  years  ago,  biii'| 
Tiras  not  completed  till  1794,  when  the  whole  remain*  i 
ing  was  planted  with  crab  slocks,  to  be  engrafted  Ibe] 
ensuing  spring.  The  trees  look  healthy  in  general, 
and  if  the  kinds  are  well  selected,  and  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil*  will  moist  likely  prove  a  beneficial 
concern  in  the  issue,  since  Manchester  and  its  eriTirons 
wiU  afford  a  ready  market  for  an  article  much  wanledy ! 
and  but  little  cultivaledJ' 

The  whole  uf   tlie  gooseberries,  and  many  of  tbe<j 
plumb  and  cherry  trees,    have  since  been  taken  awayyf 
the  borders  being  levelled  down,  and  the  whole  chiefly 
turned  to  gniBs. 

The  orchards  about  Stretfoid,  and  in  most  places  in  j 
the  more  soMthern  pnrfs  of  the  disttrict,  are  f  mod  to  pro- ' 
duce  best  in  late  seasons*     The  same  is  likewise  tbe 
case  around  Lancaster,  where  there  are  many  tokrabljr 
good  orchards. 

An  enterprising  tenant  on  one  of  the  new  rabbit-war- 
yen  farms  btliin^^ing  to  B,  F.  Hesketh,  Esq*  at  R*mm\U 
hM,  Mn  J.  Ball^  ba3  an  apple  and  trait  orchard  and ' 
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|arden  nekt  Mb  house,  upon  a  piece  of  land  of  some 

ctent|  at  but  r  siiiall  distance  from  the  sea  shore.  He 
[  planted  a  great  number  of  trees  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  severity  of  storms,  &c.  This  was  a  bold  at- 
tempt, and  one  that  required  g*reat  resolution;  the 
neighbours  asserting  that  he  miglit  just  as  well  plant  a^ 
low-wafer  mark.  In  thU,  however,  they  have  been 
completely  deceived,  as  they  have  grown  here  as  well 
as  in  any  other  situation,  and  arc  at  present  in  the  most 
healthy,  thriving  conJitbn;  but  it  may  be  noUced  that 
manure  has  been  twice  applied  since  they  were  first 
put  into  the  ground,  and  that  they  were  originally  set 
in  a  sort  of  compost  of  slutch  and  sea*oo7.e,  afler  the 
land  had  been  well  covered  with  marl,  and  dug  over 
in  a  perfect  manner. 

About  SQO  apple  trees,  90  pear  trees,  900  plumb-da- 
mascens,  and  oilier  sorts  of  plumbs,  and  300  gooseberry 
treeS|  have  been  planted  ;  thccxpenseof  preparingthe 
ground  and  planting,  ha?  been  more  than  100/* 

In  mmt  of  tlie  valiies  to  the  north  of  the  Lancaster 
Sands,  there  are  apple  orchards,  wliich  though  small 
jite  commonly  very  productive.  This  was  observed 
to  be  the  case  about  Hawkshead,  Cartmcl,  and  in  somes 
places  in  the  Low  Furness. 

At  Castle-head,  a  rocky  eminence  rises  abruptly 
from  the  shore  to  the  height  of  from  40  to  50  yards,  in 
several  places  nearly  perpendicular.  Tlie  sides  of  this 
rocky  height  liavc  been  covered  artificially  with  soil, 
and  are  now  cloathed  with  the  most  ornamental  shrubs 
and  forest  trces^  as  well  as  the  apple  and  other  fruit 
trees. 

The  chief  difFicnlty  of  raiding  orchards,  is  that  of 
protecting  them  from  the  violence  of  the  west  and^  south* 
west  winds,  yet  some  of  the  more  sheltered  parts  now 
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lying  waste,  might  probably  be  put  io  this  use  witll 
great  advantage,  as  the  soil  is  very  suitable  for  Ihepar* 
pose* 

The  old  orchards  are  very  frequently  kept  in  the 
state  of  grass,  but  tlir  young  ou(^  more  commonly  in 
the  state  of  culture  either  by  ihe  spade  or  the  plough. 

In  the  Original  Report,  it  is  directed,  in  order  **  to 
cause  fruit  trers  to  Ix^ar,  particularly  pears,  to  ctit  a 
circle  through  the  bark,  round  the  principal  branch^* 
This  operation  slops  the  growth  of  the  wood,  altcn 
the  system  of  vegetation,  and  gives  the  tree  a  tendency 
towards  bearing  fruit,  instead  of  making  wood.*'  Ako, 
that  *'  the  ofT-shoots  of  pear  trees  should  be  taken  off 
in  August/'  And  that  '*  lime  dissolved  in  water,  and 
made  into  a  white-wash,  applied  to  the  branches  and 
stems  of  trees  with  a  brush,  effictually  destroys  moss/* 

*Mt  is  unfortunate  that  orchards  arc  not  more 
attended  to  in  this  county,  as  cyder,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  honey,  might  be  made  into  a  vinous  liquor, 
as  strong  and  as  palatable  as  Madeira*  Tlie  following 
is  reckoned  the  best  receipt  for  making  it, 

**  Take  new  cyder  from  the  press,  mix  it  with  honey 
till  it  bears  an  eggy  boil  it  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  not  in  an  iron  pot;  take  olTtlie  scum  as  it 
rises,  let   it   cool,  then   barrel  i(,  widiout   filling  the 
vessel  quite  full ;  bottle  it  off  in  March,     In  six  week 
afterwards,  it  will  be  ripe  for  use,  and  as  strong  i 
Madeira.     The    longer   it    is    afterwards    kept,    tli 
better," 

**  Honey  also  renders  hard  crab  cyder  palatable. 
Colour  and  flavour  arc  easily  added.  Honey  from  the 
flower  of  the  buck* wheat  may  be  made  use  o(^  if  a  dark 
hoe  IS  wanted*" 

In  sliort,  **  there  is  every  reason  to  believe^  that  ctif*^H 
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fanls,  gooseberry,  and  other  home-made  ^ines,  treated 
in  the  same  way,  would  equal  what  we  are  at  such  an 
expense  in  importing,  from  foreign  countries." 

The  produce  of  fruit  orchards  is  not  easily  ascer* 
tatned,  but  it  is  probable,  that  where  twogQod  crops 
are  obtained  in  the  course  of  four  or  fi?e  years  (which 
is  generally  the  case  in  Lancashire),  they  will  pay  very 
welL 
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CHAP-   X. 


WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS* 


IN  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  district,  i 
great  number  of  acres  in  the  state  of  coppice-wood  arc 
cut  for  charcoal  and  other  purposes :  and  more  towards 
the  middle  some  tolerably  good  patches  of  wood  are 
met  with,  the  timber  trees  of  which  are  in  a  healthy 
and  thriving  condition.  There  is  also  in  the  parki 
and  hedge-rows  in  different  places^  a  very  considerable 
quantity  grown . 

Plantations  arc  becoming  more  general  and  extensive, 
with  a  view  to  ornament  and  shelter,  as  well  as  to 
profit. 

On  the  sea  coast,  the  west  winds  are  so  violent,  that 
it  is  with  no  small  difficulty  trees  can  be  raised.  The 
same  is  the  case  witti  the  very  high  lands  to  the  back 
of  the  county,  on  the  east,  in  consequence  of  theii  be- 
ing so  greatly  eipoacd. 


SECT*  I. — COPSE'WOO0S. 


Woods  of  this  sort  in  some  places,  are  cut  at  11 
and  14  years  growth,  and  in  others,  at  not  less  than 
15,  16  and  18;  but  the  most  usual  period  is  from 
iibout  15  to  16* 

They  are  generally  kept  well  enclosed^  and  secure 
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COPSE-WOODS* 

from  the  cropping^  of  cattk  for  some  years  after  the 
Iklls,  but  this  in  some  places  is  too  much  oeglected. 

In  the  northera  part  of  ihe  county,  where  these 
woods  arc  the  raost  estcnsivcj  it  is  the  common  rule  to 
baye  them  well  fenced  in  for  four  or  fiYe  jears,  after 
wbicli  lime  it  is  supposed  that  no  injury  can  b^::  done 
to  Ihem  by  lire  stock.  The  fencing  in,  for  four  years^ 
costs  at  the  rate  of  2s>  4c/-  the  rod  of  seven  yards. 

The  spray  or  very  small  brush*wood  is  frequently 
left  in  the  wood"?,  as  it  is  supposed  bencGcial  in  encou- 
raging the  growth  of  the  new  underwood. 

There  was  formerly  raucb  more  charcoal  made  from 
ihese  woods  than  at  present^  the  demand  for  it  in  the 
furnaces  being  considerably  lessened,  especially  for  the 
smaller  kinds,  while  the  demand  for  wood  for  other 
OSes  has  bucn  greatly  on  the  increase. 

Hoop-stuff  is  sold  by  the  IDO,  or  IQOO  at  six  guineas; 

poles   far  carpeuterti'  use,  by  the  foot,  at  Is*;  swilU 

wood  by  the  cord,  eight  feet  by  four,  at  I65. ;  rods 

,hy  the  100,  at  8^-;  charcoal  by  the  tub,  at  25^*   the 

dosDen;  the  oak  bark  has  lately  sold  at  WL  the  ton. 

They  are  commonly  found  to  pay  on  the  whole^ 
about  15/.  or  20^  the  acre.  The  land  on  which  they 
grow  is  generally  of  very  little  value,  being  mostly  of 
a  steep  rocky  itature,  and  unfit  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stainbank  obligingly  showed  me  a 
piece  of  remarkably  fine  cop  pice- wood,  of  about  one 
acre  and  three  roods,  situated  on  the  declivity  above 
the  north  bank  of  the  Lune,  near  Halton,  which  con* 
dsted  principally  of  ash  for  poles,  and  is  cut  at  eleven 
years  standing,  afibrding  annually  about 6/«  81.  peracrc* 

There  are  several  other  very  valuable  pieces  of  the 
#aine  description  near  it  in  the  most  thriving  state; 
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but  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  (he  river,  where 
the  soil  is  cquHlly  good,  have  not  by  aojr  ineatis  the 
came  free  growth. 

There  is  at  West-hall  Park  about  96  acres  of  this 
wood,  which  is  cut  at  17  or  18  years  growth,  a0ard« 
ing  a  profit  of  from  30s.  (o40f,  the  acre  annually. 

At  Hornby  Castle  they  have  about  180  statute  acres, 
alt  of  which,  except  the  timber  trees,  is  cut  in  regu- 
lar falls  every  sixteen  years,  for  hoop- wood,  charcoal, 
posts  for  coaUpits,  rails,  and  poles,  Sec.  The  hoop 
stuff  is  disposed  of  by  the  hundred,  at  a  somewhat 
higher  price  than  in  the  above  statement-  The  poles 
and  rails  are  sold  by  the  yard  in  length,  at  from  Id. 
to  2^.  Such  posts  as  are  six  feet  long,  and  from  three 
to  six  inches  over,  bring  from  id.  to  6/1.  each. 

The  young  oak  bark  is  sold,  after  being  dressed  and 
made  ready  for  the  tanner,  at  about  two  guineas  the 
quarter  of  24  bushels,  cut  into  lengths  of  four  inches. 
But  the  timber  bark  fetches  about  three  guineas  the 
quarter,  cut  into  lengths  of  one  inch* 

The  bark  woods  on  the  average  afford  about  WL 
the  statute  acre^  leaving  all  the  timber  trees  standbg; 
the  white  woods  about  15L 

The  coppice-woods,  where  nothing  but  ash  fit  for 
hoops  prevails,  will  communly  sell  for  about  60/.  the 
statute  acre,  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  growth. 

At  Qnemmoor  Park,  Mr.  Gibson  has  a  fine  piece  of 
wood  land  of  about  200  customary  acres,  and  It  is 
tinder  the  management  of  Mr.  Townscnd  of  Catoo* 
It  is  cut  at  about  eighteen  years'  growth,  and  usually 
affords  about  1i5L  the  acre,  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
tiniljer  trees,  wliich  arc  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
?ery  good ;  but  this  is  not  properly  a  spring  wood. 
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PLANTATIONS, 

In  the  townsbip  of  WyersJale  Mr,  Cawtliorne  hai 
several  pieces  of  good  coppice^wood,  atnoimting  ia 
the  whole  to  aboui  25  acres,  which  are  cut  over  for 
charcoal  and  hoops,  once  ifi  about  14  years,  produc- 
ing froin  1^/,  to  18/.  or  20/,  the  acre. 

As  the  greatest  part  of  the  coppice-woods  are  in  sucli 
steep  sit tiatlons  as  not  to  admit  of  ploughing  them, 
they  fccldom  are  grubbed  up  ;  this  however  sometimes 
hapijcns.  At  Hornby  Castle,  Mr-  Wright  informed 
ine,  that  they  had  stubbed  tip  and  cleared  for  the 
plough,  about  340  acres  statute  measure  of  woo<l 
land  within  these  few  years  ;  it  was  completely  drain- 
ed and  limed,  at  the  rate  of  100  loads,  of  three 
Winchester  bushels  each,  to  the  acre;  it  has  since 
produced  excellent  crops  of  corn^  and  is  at  present  in 
pasture. 


SECT,  II. — PLANTATIONS. 


Ix  several  of  the  bleak  and  exposed  ranges  of  Lan- 
cashire, there  are  already  smalt  plantations  formed, 
whichy  by  their  flourishing  appearances,  hold  out 
great  encouragement  to  their  extension*  This  is  the 
case  from  Rochdale  nearly  to  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  county. 

At  Holme,  near  Burnley,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Whi- 
laker  has  planted  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  on  a  most  unpromising  tract  of  steep,  rocky 
land.  It  cousists  of  about  120  statute  acres,  now 
wholly  covered  with  most  sorts  of  mixed  forost  trees,  and 
evergreens  of  the  fir  and  larch  kinds.  The  Doctor  be- 
gan this  great  undertaking  in  1784,  and  continued  his 
interesting  labours  with  great  spirit  and  exertion  until 
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1799,  liavin*  annually  planted  Ihc  following  namber 
of  trees : 


Trea. 

1794,   8556 

1795  and  1796,  143,685 

1797, 13,010 

1797,   27,606 

1799, 5165 

Total,  389,038 


Treu. 

From  1784  to  I     ^^^^^ 

J790, 14,200 

1790  and  1791,  121^57 

1792, 13,630 

1792  and  1793,     11,655 

J  793,   7394 

4793,   « 9oOO 


The  wliole  of  the  expensfiof  this  planlin^^  including 
the  enclosing  of  the  land^  did  not  exceed  1100/. 

The  planting  was  thus  executed  :  tlie  autumn  be- 
fore the  trees  were  put  in,  holes  were  made  in  the 
ground  bj  a  pattock,  after  the  surface  sward  bad 
been  removed  I  by  which  the  mouldy  from  being  so 
much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  was 
perfectly  reduced,  and  rendered  extremely  fine;  and 
plants  were  usually  set,  after  being  two  years  trans* 
planted  f  the  earth  being  well  trodden  in  about  their 
roots.  The  planting  was  done  in  a  close  manner, 
which  the  Doctor  considers  the  best  in  such  situations; 
but  in  raising  oak  and  beech,  he  prefers  the  seed  me» 
.Ihod,  as  the  plants  grow  ipore  strongly,  and  form  bet* 
JEer  trees,  ^t  is  essential  to  put  over  the  young  plants 
after  they  have  become  firmly  established  in  the  soil, 
as  they  rise  more  strongly  afterwards. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Bolton,  Mr,  Ridgway  has 
inade  a  great  improvement,  by  planting  a  piece  of 
jvaste  rocky  ground  with  mixed  forest  trees,  and 
fomp  evergreens.    The  bnd  ivas  before  this  af  little 


PLANTATIONS, 

or  no  value,  but  it  is  now  covered  witli  fine  healthy 
trees.  As  there  is  mucii  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
capable  of  btnng  converled  (o  the  same  use  with  ad- 
Tan  tage,  and  fit  for  no  other  purpose^  this  example 
should  be  followed. 

More  to  tlic  north-east  j  Mr-  Taylor  of  Whallej  has 
already  b(*rrun  to  plant  on  a  Inrge  scale,  some  of  the 
newly-enclosed  waste  lands  of  Longridge  Fcllj  which| 
under  his  very  spirited  management,  will  have  every 
chance  of  succeeding,  though  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  situation  is  not  the  most  promising. 

In  Wyersdalcj  Mr*  Cawthorne  has  lately  begun  to 
improve  a  large  tract  of  coarse  land,  and  has  already 
planted  about  thirty  acres,  ivith  most  sorts  of  mixed 
forest  and  evergreen  trees,  at  the  distance  of  not  more 
than  a  yard  from  each  otlicr,  all  of  which  have  suc- 
ceeded extremely  well. 

From  the  height  and  exposure  of  the  situation,  he 
hm  found  that  such  trees  as  have  been  once  transplant- 
ed, lake  root  the  best;  and  that  the  best  method  of 
putting  tbem  in,  is  to  make  holes  with  a  spade  and 
mattock. 

At  Castle-head,  on  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands, 
some  small  improvements  have  been  lately  made,  by 
pla:»ting  portions  of  the  enclosed  waste  wilh  trees  of 
ditierent  kiTids.  They  seem  is  thrive  well;  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  birch  trees  in  the  moss  lands,  which 
sow  themselves.  Mr.  Tart,  tbe  manager,  has  found 
that  birch  wood  is  excellent  for  various  farm  purposes, 
as  the  tillies  of  cart-wheels,  &c.  it  is  also  very  useful 
in  the  cotton  manufactories. 

At  Backbarrow,  the  company  have  planted  eight  ot 
nine  acres  of  rough  stony  land,  newly  enclosed,  \vitli 
|arcb|  Scotch  (ir,  oak|asb|  beech^  &c. }  the  cost  is  about 

five 
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five  guineas  the  acre.  The  trees  are  in  a  very  tliriring. 
condition*  The  land  before  planting  was  of  but  very 
littlti  value- 

Abotit  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  most  flonriiiliing  plantations,  in 
some  places  of  very  cuusiderable  extent. 

At  Chorley-hallj  Mr.  Cromplou  has  about  SO  acres; 
and  at  Scarisbrick-hall  there  is  much  more  %  at  Wood* 
fold  Park,  Mr.  Sndell  has  some  very  thriving  orna* 
mental  plantations* 

Near  Lancastcrj  Mr,  Rigby  has  a  feiv  acres  of  very 
line  plitntalion,  consisting  of  fir,  larch,  and  ditTcrenl 
sorts  of  forest  trees.  It  is  thinned  out  occasionally  foi 
farm  nses.  Wood  grows  remarkably  well  hcreaboutS| 
but  especially  the  fioplar.  A  black  Italian  poplar,  ia 
the  front  of  his  house,  lias  grown  so  as  to  measure  six 
feet  five  inchts  and  a  half  in  circumference,  just  above 
the  surliice  of  the  ground,  and  thirteen  feet  and  a  half 
in  the  length  of  bole,  in  the  course  of  about  cighteca 
years. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  the  very  intelligent  curator  at  the 
botanic  garden,  Liverpool,  also  thinks  highly  of  the 
growth  of  this  kind  of  poplar,  which  he  says  is  an 
English  plant;  as  well  as  oftlm  pop i^lus  nivia^  They 
grow  remarkably  well  there,  measuring  round  the 
bottom  from  two  feet  two  inches  to  two  feet  four 
inches,  at  six  years'  growth :  yet  the  soil  does  not 
seem  very  favoutable  for  them,  being  a  sort  of  sandy 
loam. 

Though  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  raise  any  sort  of  plantations  near  the  borders  of  the 
western  shore,  yet  at  Formby-hall,  the  Kev.  Mr, 
Forraby  lias  long  since  planted  several  acres  with  forest 
and  fruit  treesi  with  such  success  as  to  show  tha^ 

plantations 
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plantations  may  be  made  ncaf  the  sea.  The  trees  were 
lat  first  planied  when  very  small,  and  abeltered  from 
the  winds  by  eods,  until  Ihcy  had  taken  firm  root 
in  the  ground;  a  mixture  of  rich  soil,  or  sea  slutch, 
and  jjeat-carth  bcine;  put  in  plentifully  below  their 
roots.  They  were  planted  about  four  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  Scutch  fir,  the  sycamore,  the  ash,  the 
plane,  and  the  alder,  appear  to  answer  be&t  in  these 
exposed  situations. 

Notwithstanding  there  arc  a  few  plantations  of  alder 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  they  are  not  by  any 
means  so  nunierous  as  the  great  demand  for  the  wood 
in  the  manufactorit's  requires,  especially  as  there  arc 
jnany  tracts  of  land  which  are  at  present  of  very  little 
Talue  for  any  other  purpose,  that  might  be  converted 
to  great  profit,  by  being  planted  with  these  trees. 

Mr.  Leigh  Phillips  observed,  **  (hat  the  alder  has  of 
la(e  years  become  an  article  of  great  consequence,  from 
the  demand  for  its  wood,  which  makes  the  best  poles 
whereon  to  hang  cotton  yarn  to  dry,  that  wood  acquir- 
ing a  fine  polish  by  frec]uent  use,  nor  does  it  splinter 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  its  bark  also  sells  at 
iiearly  one  penny  the  pound,  as  an  article  for  dye»" 
And  lie  adds,  that  '^  t!ie  alders  planted  on  the  side  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  upon  the  loose 
grounds  for  a  certain  distance,  by  way  of  security  to 
the  banks,  had  not  only  answered  the  original  purpose, 
but  had  proved  a  proljtabic  plantation  ;  the  alder  ad- 
mitting of  being  cut  down  every  fourth  or  fifth  year*." 

Though  this  sort  of  wood  may  probably  not  grow 
in  so  quick  a  manner  as  some  of  the  willow  tribe,  it  is 
more  saleable  in  t hi ti  district.     As  the  bark  gives  out 
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a  very 


a  very  good  red  dye,  it  is  in  considerable  demSmfln 
ttie  lar^  manufactaring  towns,  where  it  now  isells 
when  peeled  and  laid  down,  at  6/.  the  tou. 

*'  The  osier  willow  is  in  such  demand  for  hampers^ 
&c*  and  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  that  arliclc^  that 
more  than  901.  a-ycar  have  been  made  out  gf  a  single 
acre  of  land  planted  with  it:  and  though  very  few 
acres  arc  at  present  planted  with  them,  there  are  sorac 
thousands  proper  for  their  growth,  but  the  manage* 
incnt  of  them  seems  not  to  be  yet  understood*." 

Mr,  Uaron,  of  Warrington,  has  lately  planted   16 
Cheshire  acres  of  boggy  land  near  that   town  with 
o&lers*     He  uses  nine  or  ten  sorts,   which  are  planted 
on  a  narrow  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  and 
[  a  half  apart  each  way-     The  sets  cost  about  half-a- 

:  gninca  a  thousand.     The  plants  require  to  be  looked 

over,  and  the  vacancies  filled  up  every  three  or  four 
years. 

The  plants  arc  for  tlic  most  part  cut  over  every  ycari 
for  making  wiskets  and  skips  for  holding  cotton, 
I  The  usual  quantity  of  produce  is  about  30  tons  the 

j  ncre,  when  in  the  brown  state,  which  are  sold  at  17/. 

I  or  IS/,  the  ton ;  but  when  peeled,  at  considerably  more. 

I  The  great  expense  consists  in  the  cutting,  sortingi 

pitting,  and  peeling  tht^  rods.     It  is  usual  for  these  to 
I  remain  in  the  pit  until  the  bark  will  readily  se^Mifale* 

^  They  are  then  peeled,  bunched,  and  divided  into  por 

I  tioTis  or  squares,  of  120  bunches  in  e^ch  square. 

*  They  cost  about  7^d,  a  bunch  peeling. 

I  The  bark  which  is  stripped  from  the  rodsi  is  used 

'  a  sort  of  com}M>st«  with  farm*yard  dung. 

f  At  Castle*hGad  there  are  likewise  some  small  patchoi 
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of  mossy  !and  planleJ  chiefly  with  llic  gr^ii  osier, 
which  is  preferred  there  by  the  basket-makers. 

The  plants  are  cut  over  once  in  two  or  three  ye^irs^ 
and  aSbrd  a  good  produce  :  they  are  planted  oa  the 
level  surface  io  general. 


SECT.    III. — ^TIMBEB. 

The  timber  woods  of  this  district  arc  of  no  great 
extent,  but  they  commonly  contain  timber  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  and  pretty  full  growth.  They  are  mostly 
met  with  about  the  centre  of  the  district,  in  sheltered 
situations. 

That  timber  wood  is  beginning  to  be  more  scarce  in 
this  county  than  formerly,  is  pretty  evident  from  itsdis- 
appearing  almost  entirely  in  the  hedge-rows,  which 
Jieretofore  contained  large  quantities,  and  from  the 
price  being  nearly  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  There  are,  however,  some  good  timber 
woods  alK)ui  Garstang,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wyer, 
Ribble,  Lunc,  and  son»e  other  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the 
parks  of  different  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

At  Townley-hall  there  are  many  acres  of  fine  timber 
wood,  principally  oak,  some  of  which  is  now  in  a  dc« 
dining  state  of  gro^vth,  and  ought  to  be  cut  down  in 
order  to  prevent  its  decay* 

•  At  Wood  fold,  Mr.  Sudell  has  about  twelve  acres 
of  timber  wood  in  his  park,  which  consists  of  oak, 
larch,  fir,  and  other  forest  trees.  It  is  tliinned  out  an- 
nually, and  pays,  he  supposes,  from  £/.  to  3L  the  acre. 

There  is  a  row  of  larches^  planted  about  fifty  years 

ago, 
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ago^  which  ha?e  grown  yery  rapidly,  and  afe  now  very 
large  and  of  great  value. 

I  The  Scotch  firs  and  the  larches  nearly  treble  Hie 

oaks  in  their  growth  on  his  land*     An4  it  would  seem 

that  those  oaks  which  rise  from  the  acorn,  much  exceed 

those  which  are  transplanted,   and  at  the  same  time 

I  grow  much  stronger. 

Sir  Thomas  ficskctb  has  also  woods  in  Great  Har» 
wood  I  that  pay  about  2i,  annually  in  thinnings  per 
aore,  but  they  are  not  under  good  management. 

At  Conishead  Priory ,  Mr.  Brady U  ha^  ;ibout  13  or 
20  acres  of  timber  wood,  which  is  thinned  out  once  in 
about  twelve  years,  affording  abont  350/.  each  time. 

I  The  timl>er  woods  of  this  district  are  in  general  left 

to  themselves,  and  frequently  not  sufficiently  fenced 
against  live  stock.  They  arc  seldom  properly  tJiiiined 
and  cut. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  growth   of  timber 

I  trees,  especially  the  oak,   is  often  very  ditferrnt  in  dif- 

ferent modes  of  planting,  and  a  striking  example  of 
this  is  given  below. 

Timber  Trees* 

Carr*JIall  Oak. — This  was  sown  by  Mrs.  Clayton 
j  in  1750,   and  planlcd  out  by  Mr.  Clayton  in  1760: 

I  when  measured  at  one  foot  from  the  surface  of  the 

ground,  on  the  3Ist  January,   1799,  it  gave  in  girth 
4  feet  3  inches.     Measured  again,  January  3 1^   180S, 
'  it  gave  4  feet  lOf  inches  ;  and  on  January  31,   1609, 

.  it  gave  5  feet  10|  inches. 

! 

'  Taunley  Oak* — This  was  raised  from  the  acorn  by 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Townley,  in  176^j  and  was  Seemingly  tlie  best 
plant  io  the  seed  bed,  but  oeirer  removed*  On  being 
measured  in  1797,  at  18  inches  from  the  surface  of  ibc 
ground,  it  afforded  in  girth  8  ieet  2  inches. 

Townley  oak,     •••. ..»m»...... .« »»*.««,.m.    8    2 

Carr-Hall  oak, .»... 4    S 

Growth  in  favour  of  Townley  oak,  12  years  |      g  j,  * 
younger,   • * .••*••.*.•. •,••..,.*-«••.»«».. ) 


This  shows  t!ie  superiority  of  the  seed  nicthod  over 
that  of  tranKplanting,  as  far  as  a  sioglc  experiment 
goes- 

The  Townley  oak,  on  being  measured  again  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1809,  at  2  feet  from  the  bottom,  was 
in  girth  8  feet  S  inches* 

Two  oaks  in  Wilderness  at  Townley-hall,  which 
^ere  transplanted  at  the  same  time  that  the  Townley 
oak  was  set,  when  measured  on  (he  4lh  of  February, 
1809,  gave  io  girth  as  follow ;  In  No.  I,  4  feet  9  inches; 
In  No.  11,  4  foet  10  inches. 

Larch  Tree. — This  was  planted  by  Mr.  T.  Clay- 
Ion  in  1787,  and  when  measnred  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1799,  at  one  foot  from  the  surface  of  (he  i^round, 
was  in  girlh  2  feet  d\  inches:  measured  again  irj  1809, 
3  feet  7|  inches* 

1  Sycamore  Tree— Planted  by  Mr*  T*  Clayton,  in 
1787,  and  measured  on  the  3 1st  of  January,  1799, 
gave  in  girlh  2  kci  2  inches;  mcnsured  again,  3d  Ja» 
nuary,  1809,  it  gave  3  feet  7-J  inches. 

Gisburn  Park  Larches. — The  second  tree  to  4he 

fight 


right  hand  from  the  Iiousc,  measured  in  ISOO,  at  iw^ 
ftet  frnm  the  ground,  gave  7  feet  8  inches.  At  five 
ket  from  ihe  ground,  6  fett  11  inches* 

ThcT  fifth  trc?e  ta  the  left  band  from  the  house,  at  two 
feet  froin  the  gronndj  gave  8  feet  2|  inches.  At  fiirc 
fcctj  7  fcrt  4  inches. 

The  fifth  tree  to  the  right  hand  from  the  house,  mea- 
sured at  two  ftet  from  the  ground,  gave  7  feet  8  inches. 
At  five  feet  from  the  ground,  gave  7  feet  1  inch. 

Lord  Ribbksdale^s  larch  planted  in  1773,  on  being 
measured  on  the  6lh  of  February,  1801,  at  two  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  gave  in  girth  5  feet 
6  inches.  At  five  feet  from  the  ground,  4  feet  10 
inches. 

Sj/camore  opposite  KHcken'Windorv. — This  at  five 
feet  from  the  surface  measured  in  circumference,  4  feet 
CJ  inches. 

Greai  Sycamore — At  five  feet  from  the  surface, 
measured  in  girth  10  feet  9  inches. 

Garden  Sj/camore^^At  the  same  height  from  the 
ground,  measured  9  feet  2  inches. 

Old  Jacfc^Xi  the  same  height,  measured  round 
6  feet  4  inches. 

Great  Beech  in  Park* — This  was  in  girth,  9  feet 
2f  inches* 

Another  Park  Beech, — This  was  found  to  measure, 
in  girth,  7  feet  4  inches. 

Younger  one^ — Tfiis  was  near  to  the  two  on  oppo- 
site side,  2  feet  9  inches. 

Beech  in  Parnlej/  fVood—Novih  end,  measured 
6  feet  8  inches. 

At  Town Wy-h all,  the  best  larch  tree  in  the  field, 
called  the  Jamaica,  measured  in  circumference  seven 
feet. 

Diameters 
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DiametevB  of  Larches  cut  at  %0  t/ears  growth. 

The  Park-gate  larch  at  thebottoniy  I  foot  II  inches. 
At  24  feet  from  the  bottom,   1 1  inches. 

The  Lee  larch  at  bottom,  1  f>K>t  10  inches. 
At  24  feet  from  bottom,  10  inches* 

The  Tfaaoet  lee  larch,  at  bottom^  1  foot  3  inches* 
At  S4  feet  from  boltomi  7  inches. 

Oaks  in  Deer  Park* 

JNo*  7  was  in  girth  3  feet  from  bottom, 

8  ditto,  dilto^ 

9  ditto,  ditto, 

10  ditto,  dittOf 

11  dietOf  ditto, 

These  treea  wer«  sold  on  the  10th  of  December,  1808, 
for  the  sum  of  61/*  and  it  h  supposed  that  they  do  not 
€X)Dtaiii  more  than  240  feet  of  timber,  or  a  little  more 
than  forf  y  feet  in  each  tree. 

There  are  some  pretty  good-sized  oaks  and  other 
Irees,  on  the  sides  of  the  middle  walk  in  the  WUd^ncs» 
at  Townley-hall* 
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!•  In  girth, 
11-  ditto, 
King  Oak,  w.«.......«...,«.hm.o..  II  L  ditto,  ...»*....» 

IV*  ditto,. 
V.  ditto,. 
Causeway-End  Wood  oak,    VI.  ditto. 

Ash  tree  at  Wainhouse,  14  feet  in  girth. 

Large  Scotch  fir  in  Wilderness,  8  feet  10  inches. 

Hazel  tree  in  Wilderness,  3  feet. 
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Y^w  tree  in  Wtlderness,  6  feet  8  indieB,* 

New  Copy  Field  z  Hawthorn  tree  measoied  7  ieet^ 

Another  in  fbe  fame  fidd^  6  feet. 

The  soil  is  a  strtuigbh  loam,  in  nome  parts  raibcr 
deep,  bo t  in  other  parUi  tfain^  mosUj  iQBtiiig  iifiop  Atta^ 
irith  coal  below* 
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WASTES. 


THE  waste  lands  of  tliis  district  are  much  more 
ext€nsi?e  than  in  iQany  other  counties^  though  very 
considerable  enclosures  of  commons  have  taken  place 
wilbin  these  few  years- 
Mr.  Yates,  who  prepared  the  Map  of  the  county^ 
and  made  a  calculation  of  the  ezleiit  of  Ihese  lands, 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  found  that  they  consisted 
of  about  108,500  acres  in  the  whole;  that  th« 
moors,  commons,  and  marshes,  amounted  to  82,000 
acres;  and  the  lands  under  the  denomination  of  moss 
or  fen,  to  26,500  acres. 

T  be  wastes  are  principally  moory ,  heathy,  rocky, 
and  monntamous ;  or  mossy,  boggy,  fenny,  and 
marshy.  In  both  these  divisions,  there  arc  portions 
incapable  of  being  brought  into  any  improved  state; 
but  these  are  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  former 
than  the  latter* 

The  high  mountain  and  moor  lands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  county,  and  towards  the  northern  borders,  are 
mostly  of  this  nature,  being  worth  little,  except  as  in- 
ferior sheep-walks,  or  planting  with  forest  trees,  where 
tlicre  is  sufficient  shelter* 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  thousand  acres, 
vhich  admit  of  improvement,  and  it  is  probable  Ihey 
woitld  soon  be  improved,  (as  there  is  neither  a  want  of 
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inclination  or  spirit  among  the  tnliabitauts),  if  a  Gene* 
t:al  Enclosure  Act  were  passed. 


BECT.    I* — MOORS  AND  MOUNTAINS. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  qEantity  of  waste  lands 
of  these  kinds,  it  h  not  easy  to  speak  willi  accuracy; 
biit  it  is  probable  that  they  contain  something  tnoit 
thun  62j000  acres. 

The  present  value  of  the  moors  and  commons^ 
Tarics  from  S^.  6d.  to  55.  and  10;.,  and  sometimes 
pinch  more  the  acre;  but  the  most  common  value  of 
such  land,  is  from  about  bs,  to  8i«  the  acre. 

The  craggy  and  mounlainotis  portions  of  these  lands 
are  of  much  less  valucj  being  seldom  worth  more  than 
from  Is*  to  2i*  6d*  and  at  the  most  5s,  the  acre. 

These  different  descriptions  of  waste  land  are  pai« 
iured  with  the  most  inferior  sorts  of  young  stock,  to 
%vbich  they  afford  but  a  very  indtSerent  support*  The 
mountainous  ranges  are  more  particularly  confined  to  | 
sheep,  chiefly  of  the  black-faced,  or  healh  kind. 

The  low  moors  and  commons^  in  many  places  admit ; 
of  very  considerable  improvement;  but  the  high  muun« 
iainous  tracis  admit  of  4tttle  or  none. 

It  is  usual  to  Bpply  lime  in  its  caustic  state  before  tho  | 
lands  are  broken  iipj  in  order  that  it  may  have  time  to 
destroy  the  heath;  but  it  seldom  fully  answers  this 
purpose. 

7'he  most  usual  qantities  are  from  100  to  JGOIoads^ 
of  three  bushels  each* 

When  ihe  lime  has  remained  from  six  io  twelve 
monthsythe  land  is  ploughed  up^andsowni?vith  0Bt$  iit 
tlie  spring. 

In 
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In  some  few  cases,  lime  is  applied  (where  there  is  no 
design  of  breaking  them  up)  as  a  tpp-drcssing,  iuordei 
to  bring  up  better  grasses. 

These  kinds  of  waste  lands  are  sometimes  kept  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  under  courses  of  crdpsi 
but  this  IS,  in  general,  deemed  not  so  good  a  practice 
as  that  of  restoring  them  to  sward  as  soon  as  they  are, 
hy  proper  culture^  brought  into  a  suitable  conditioa 
for  it. 

Most  of  ttie  new  enclosed  wasted  about  Hal  ion,  Kel- 
let,  Grassingliam,  See,  near  Lancaster,  either  have 
akeady  been  brouglit,  or  are  now  bringing  into  culti- 
Tation,  chiefly  by  means  of  lime  applied  in  this  man- 
ner. Scotforth-moor  has  likewise  much  lime  applied 
to  il^  but  the  soil  in  many  places  is  a  stiff  yellow  loam, 
not  easily  brought  into  order  under  any  sort  of  ma- 
nagement. If  paring  and  burning  hadj  however,  beea 
practised  on  several  parts  of  these  moors,  it  is  probable 
they  would  have  now  been  in  a  much  better  state  tliaa 
Ihcy  are. 

It  may  often  be  a  question  with  the  farmer  and  land* 
owner,  before  Ihey  enter  upon  undertakings  of  this 
kind,  whetficr  greater  advantage  might  not  be  reaped 
from  the  expenditure  of  the  same  labour  and  capital 
in  completing  the  improveraent  of  lands  already  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  than  by  bringing  new  lund  into 
that  state;  especially  as  there  is  very  little  in  any  part 
of  this  county^  in  what  may  be  caUed  a  perfect  slate  of 
cultivation  ? 

Kearsley-moor,  near  Manchester,  which  is  pretty 
extensive,  and  some  of  it  extremely  good  land,  is 
shamefully  sntTcred  to  lie  waste,  notwtllistanding  there 
are  lime  and  marl  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  ctiltitated  lands. 
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About  Bolton  also,  there  arc  several  fimall  moory 
wastes,  which  might  readily,  and  without  any  gfeat 
ejEpeosc,  be  brooght  iuto  cultivation.  This  is  ihecate 
with  Dean-moor,  Tongue^mnor,  Cockj-moor^  &c, 
each  of  which  coulains  about  200  acre»« 

There  are  several  large  moors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rochdale,  containing  in  the  whole,  perhaps,  not 
much  less  than  30,000  acres,  that  are  eiiher  wholly^ 
or  in  part,  capable  of  being  improved;  particularly 
Whitworth-tnoor,  Shawforth*moor|  Shore-tnoor,  and 
Todmorden-moor. 

In  the  extensive  range  of  waste  moor  land,  which 
lies  between  the  towns  of  Hasleiidcn,  Bnry,  and 
Blackburn,  there  are  many  parts  that  would  admit  of 
impruvement,  as  much  of  the  soil  is  of  an  extreinely 
good  quality,  though  the  situation  is  rather  high. 

The  heathy  moor  tracts  to  the  cast  of  Garslang, 
though  rather  extensive,  have  but  litlle  land  that  is 
capable  of  much  improvement. 

To  the  north  of  Preston,  almost  close  to  the  town, 
(here  is  a  piece  of  moory  waste,  mostly  of  an  excellent 
quality;  it  belongs  to  the  freemen  of  the  towDi  and] 
consists  of  141  acres  2  roods  and  21  poles,  of  7  yardij 
to  the  rod.  There  is  plenty  of  marl  in  it,  hut  it  re- 1 
quires  draining,  which  may  be  easily  accomplished^] 
as  there  is  sufhclent  outfall  for  the  water.  There  is] 
likewise  another  portion  of  fine  waste  land  belonging  im\ 
the  same  persons,  on  the  side  of  the  llibble  below  the  I 
town,  consisting  of  about  50  acres. 

These  two  pieces  of  land  would  be  of  Tery  con»  j 
siderahle  value,  probably  not  less  than  from  S/.  to] 
5/.  the  acre;  whereas  in  their  present  state  they  ] 
scarcely  are  worth  a  couple  of  shillings  a-year  the  acre 

Anotbcr  portion  of  moor^  adjoining  the  first  of  these,  | 
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eousisting  of  from  500  to  1000  acres^  b  cquallj  capa- 
ble of  improvement. 

At  a  small  distance,  Caddeley-raoor  contains  about 
SOO  acres ;  it  might  be  brought  into  a  cultivated  con« 
dition,  with  but  little  trouble  or  expense.  It  is 
dutchy  or  crown  land. 

To  the  north  of  LancaKter  the  waste  lands  are  in  a 
Btate  of  improvement.  Of  these,  Newlon  and  Borwick 
moors  contain  about  100  acres  each.  Dockcr-raoor  is 
of  much  larger  extent,  bcit  the  quality  of  the  land  if 
inferior  in  many  places^ 

The  land  in  most  of  these  tracts,  v/hen  brought  into 
full  cultivation,  would  be  worth  from  21.  \0s»  to  31, 
and  4/<  the  statute  acre;  and  the  expense  of  improve- 
nent,  perhaps  Utile  more  than  from  5h  to  7/*  the 
acre  under  good  management- 

The  high  mountainous  wastes  will  probably,  only 
in  a  few  instances,  admit  of  being  enclosed  and  di** 
Tided,  as  where  they  can  be  planted  with  copse-woodd 
and  mixed  forest  trees. 
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TaesB  waste  lands  may  be  about  30,500  acres  ^ 
jBOie  than  1^,000  of  which  are  of  Ihe  mossy  bog,  and 
tbe  remainder,  of  the  fenny  and  marshy  descriptions. 

The  mossy  and  boggy  tracts  are  met  with  in  d lifer- 
ent parts  of  the  district,  but  the  largest  are  mostly  on  the 
western  side.  Home  are  of  very  great  depth,  and  of 
a  soft  spongy  quality;  while  oliicrs  are  of  little  depth» 
but  of  a  more  firm^  >^olid  texture. 
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The  fenny  and  marsby  tracts  aie  for  the  most  pai|| 
met  with  on  the  western  coast. 

Some  of  these  mossj  tracts  have  long  beco  in  a  itat 
ef  improvement  I  of  these,  Tra fiord  and  Chat  mog 
are  of  considerable  extent^  the  former  containing  aboa| 
600  acres,  and  the  latter  upwards  of  6000.  They  ar< 
situated  in  the  most  popnlous  part  of  the  district^  and 
vvithin  a  few  miles  of  an  excellent  market. 

*'  These  lands,  which  have  hitherto  been  totallj 
uncultivated,  and  of  no  use  whatever,  except  that 
supplying  the  neighbourhood  with  peat  or  turf  fo 
fuel,  are  ndvanlageously  situaled  for  improvement^ 
The  country  round  is  populous :  Chat- moss  a[ 
proaches  wilhin  si^  miles,  and  Trafford-moss  withii 
three  milesof  Manchester.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewatet^i^ 
canal  divides  Trafibrd-moss,  and  terminates  at 
distance  in  Chat^moss^  The  lands  lie  upwards  of  30 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  materiaLi  fat 
improving  them,  when  drained,  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood^,"'  and  in  some  places  un* 
derneath  them. 

Trafford-raoss  has  now  been  in  a  great  measure 
wholly  improved,  being  mostly  in  the  state  of  grais* 
This  was  effected  in  the  manner  described  below. 

**  The  nature  of  moss  lands  is  too  well  known  to  r©* 
quire  any  description  ;  they  have  probably  originated 
from  pools  of  water,  fed  by  adjacent  springs  or  rain, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  strata 
below,  have  not  been  able  freely  to  trace  a  subterrane- 
ous passage,  and  have  become  stagnant*  In  course  of 
time,  these  pools  admit  of  v^etation  of  various  kinds, 
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^faicli  having  annually  subsided,  aflbrd  a  praper  sub- 
itance  for  the  nutriment  of  such  other  phints  as  are 
usually  found  in  these  liituations ;  which,  bestdai  the 
Tarious  species  of  moss,  the  growth  of  some  of  which 
is  astonish iogly  rapid ^  are  the  erica  vulgaris ^  the  or- 
fdthogalum  luteum^  and  the  dtflferent  species  of  crio^ 
phorum^  or  cotton*grass.  As  these  plants  decay,  and 
deposit  their  substances,  a  considerable  adilition  is 
yearly  made  to  the  moss ;  in  cutting  a  section  of 
ivhich,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  and  to'divide  frain 
each  other,  the  vegetation  of  each  year,  which  ap[iear 
in  laminct^  growing  more  indistinct,  hard,  and  coho- 
sive,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  moss.  The  plants 
before  mentioned,  and  patticnlarly  the  mosses,  seem 
to  find  their  proper  nutriment  in  their  own  ruins,  and 
grow  more  luxuriant  as  the  substance  of  the  moss 
increases ;  at  length  the  whole  takes  tlie  appearance 
of  a  large  fungus  or  homogene  vegetable:  continu- 
ing to  increase,  it  at  length  rises  greatly  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  lands,  till  the  weight  of  the 
surface  becoming  too  great  to  be  supported  by  tbe 
spongy  sul^tance  below,  it  begins  to  overflow  its 
banks  and  cover  the  adjoining  grounds,  as  happened 
of  Itte  years  at  Solway-raoss,  and  was  formerly  the 
case  at  Chat-moss,  a  great  portion  of  which  detached 
itself  into  the  Irwel! ;  and  if  we  may  believe  our  anci- 
ent chroniclers,  was  carried  by  the  Mersey  into  th« 
Irish  Sea. 

"  In  the  year  1795,  Mr*  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  of  Liverpool,  undertook  the  improvement  of  these 
lands,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  tlie  proprie- 
tor, Mr.  Trafford,  for  a  lease  of  them  for  a  term  of 
years,  under  a  yearly  rent.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
c^blainedi  enabling  tlie  proprietor  to  lea^dthe  same; 
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and  tlic  improvement  of  Trafibrd^m OSS  was  immedTi^ 
alely  begun,  by  intersecting  it  with  drains  at  six  jard» 
distance,  wbicb  opening  into  vrider  drains  at  lOO 
yards  distance,  convey  the  water  arising  from  the  moss 
into  the  river  I r well. 

"  In  cutting  these  drains,  one  precaution  has  been 
found  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  the  drain  be  cut 
to  its  intended  depth  at  one  operation,  it  will  be  impos* 
stbk  to  prevent  the  sides  from  falling  in^  and  no  laboar 
can  afterwards  effectually  repair  the  daraas;^. 

*' It  is  highly  necessary,  therefore,  ioaflend  to  the 
nature  and  consistence  of  the  moss,  and  not  to  cut 
deeper  at  one  time  than  will  suffer  the  sides  to  remain 
perfectly  firm.  The  method  adopted  on  Trafford-rooi** 
b,  to  open  the  dram  at  tl&e  first  cut,  only  about  one 
foot  deep,  which  is  thus  left  to  drain,  and  at  proper 
intervals  to  cut  again  till  it  is  three  feet  deeper,  and 
about  18  inches  wide ;  by  ihcKc  means  the  sides  of  the 
drain  become  not  only  hard  and  finer,  but  are  perhipf 
of  all  other  materials  the  most  durable,  being  unaf- 
fected either  by  moisture,  frost,  or  sun*  When  I  he 
drain,  thus  cut,  has  remained  so  long  as  to  have  be* 
come  tolerably  dry  at  tlie  bollom,  a  narrow  drain  is 
opened  in  the  middle  of  it  with  a  sp:ide  about  five 
inches  wide,  and  18  inches  deep,  which  thus  leaves  a 
shoulder  of  about  six  jnclies  on  each  side,  intended 
for  the  sod  or  turf,  with  which  the  narrow  drain  h 
covered,  to  rest  upon,  Tlie  narrow  or  split  dram  is 
then  carefully  cleaned,  and  covered  with  the  first  sod 
cut  from  the  drain,  the  surface  or  swath  being  turned 
downwards;  and  the  whole  is  then  covered  up  ready 
for  cultivation.  A  considerable  part  of  Trafford«mo$s 
is  thus  drained,  and  the  rest  is  intersected  with  draintj 
at  six  yards  distance)  a  great  part  of  which  will  be 

covered 
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coTcrcd  in  the  present  year,  1795.  I o  consequence  of 
these  operations,  tlie  moss  has  sank  considerably,  and 
acqaireJ  a  great  degree  of  solidity. 

"  This  operation  being  completed,  the  surface  of 
the  moss  is  to  J*e  levelled,  and  the  sod  turned  under^ 
which  may  be  done  either  by  the  pusli-ptough  or  the 
spade,  both  of  which  methods  have  been  tried  at  Traf* 
ford;  but  the  latler,  though  a  more  expensive  opera* 
tion,  is  thought  to  be  preferable,  as  the  tough  sod  in 
thus  effectually  covered,  and  a  surface  prod u ceil 
^hicli  admits  more  readily  the  operation  of  the  air^ 
and  more  easily  mingles  with  the  materials  etnployetl 
in  the  proposed  improvement. 

"  The  materials  which  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
tried,  arc  saud  and  marl,  both  of  which  are  found  at 
Ihesouthera  extremity  of  TrafFord-moss,  tiie  latter  of 
an  excellent  quality*  These  have  been  used  togetheri 
laying  on  the  sand  first,  and  separately,  and  it  is  ex« 
peeled  the  effect  of  each  will  in  some  degree  be  asQer-* 
tainc^l  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  lT9f>.  The 
land  not  being  suthclentty  hard  iu  the  first  stages  of 
improvement,  to  allow  the  materials  to  be  conveyed  in 
carts,  the  undertakers  have  availed  themselves  of  a  road 
made  of  iron,  cast  in  bars  of  six  feet  long,  and  jointed 
logcthtr  by  dove-tailed  steps,  resting  upon  wooden 
sleepers.  Upon  this  road,  one  horse  will  with  ease 
take  seven  waggons  of  marl  or  sand,  of  six  hundred 
weight  each.  The  extremity  of  the  road,  where  it  di* 
vergesoneach  side  from  the  principal  road,  Is  daily 
changed*  and  a  single  person  will,  with  case,  take  op, 
remove,  and  lay  down  again,  200  yards  of  it  in  a  day. 
A  space  of  16  yards  wide,  or  eight  yards  on  each  side 
the  road,  is  then  covered  with  the  materials  employed^ 
beginning  with  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  road,  oud 
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as  4be  work  proceeds  from  thence  towards  tlic  mairr 
road,  a  person  is  cm  played  ia  taking  up  the  moveable 
road,  which  is  of  no  further  use^  m\d  removing  itta 
the  distance  of  16  yards,  bj  which  means  it  is  in 
readiness  to  begin  upon  as  soon  as  the  marling  of  the 
former  road  is  completed.  The  horses  have  relays  at 
proper  interrals,  and  the  mart  is  thus  conveyed  lo  the 
furthest  part  of  the  moss. 

**Of  the  effect  of  these  operations  it  was  then  (1795) 
premature  to  speak.  About  10  statute  acres  of  pota- 
toes were  last  year  planted  in  the  moss,  raamired  with 
the  common  town  soil  of  Manchester,  and  produced  a 
very  good  crop. 

**  The  same  land  has  since  had  a  cover  of  marl,  and 
is  sown  with  barley ;  about  20  acres  of  tlie  marled  land 
have  been  sown  this  spring,  1795,  with  vetches  ;  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  moss  in  cultivation  are  princi^ 
pally  cropped  with  potatoes  and  oata*,** 

By  these   means,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  have  since  been  employed,  almost  the  whole  of  | 
TraflTord-moss  has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  cultiva« 
tion. 

Long,  however,  before  this  raoss  improvement  waa 
begun,  other  attempts  had  btxn  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood: Mr,  John  Chorley,of  Prescot,  had  taken  a  part  ofl 
Rainford-moss,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  upon 
a  lease  of  three  lives,  and  at  a  rent  of  Hs,  an  acre  pec 
annum,  besides  a  small  fine,  and  hiid  begun  the  im« 
provement  of  the  same  in  the  year  1780.  It  was  "  a 
poor  barren  moss,  not  of  the  least  value  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  being  so  spongy  and   full  of  water,  as  not 
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Co  ad  mil  the  foot  of  callle  upon  its  surface."  Its  ttu* 
proveraent  was  undertaken  in  this  way:  **  After  drain- 
ing, by  open  drains,  three  feet  wide  at  top,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  I  and  afterwards  one  foot  deeper,  and 
only  nine  inches  broad  at  the  bottora,  the  interval  be- 
tween each  drain,  eight  yards,  the  expense  of  catting 
^bich  was  three-pence  for  every  eight  yards,  he  began 
with  paring  and  burning,  with  crops  of  oats,  barley, 
und  clover ;  till,  being  convinced  of  its  ^/e^/rttc/ire  effects^ 
to  make  esc  of  his  own  expression,  not  only  on  his  own, 
but  from  the  experience  of  others  in  the  neighbour* 
bood*,  he  totally  abandoned  that  practice  in  1787, 
and  has  adopted,  among  others  which  he  has  regularly 
jegistcred  in  a  book  he  keeps  for  that  purpose^  the 
following  course,  copied  from  his  memorandums. 
Potatoes  with  dung,  for  the  first  time,  produce  about 
,400  bu&hels  per  large  acre  of  eight  yards  to  the  rod; 
next  year  potatoes  again,  without  dung^  produce  about 
300  bushels.  He  is  this  year,  1795,  trying  potatoes 
for  a  third  time,  without  dung,  and  seems  to  speak 
with  confidence  of  success.  To  return — in  1789,  upon 
the  lot  under  notice,  he  sowed  Tartarian  oats,  the  pro* 
duce  handsome^  but  Mr.  Chorley  thinks  moss*landS| 
in  general,  not  proper  for  grain,  being  more  favourable 
to  the  production  of  grass,  which  comes  spontaneously, 
if  encouraged  by  a  little  dung;  and  be  intends  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  sowing  grain;  he  sows,  his 
clover  without  any  grain*  His  practice  at  present  is, 
to  sow  the  clover  immediately  after  the  potatoes  are 
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♦  *•  Tlie  land  lie  hai  itnproTcd  without  paring  and  bumng,  certainlj 
fiai  a  superior  appearance  to  chat  of  his  ndghbourvi  who  coatmue  the 
practice;  but  that  may  be  owing  to  theif  exhausting  the  land  by  too 
pooaoy  crept  of  coni  after  they  have  pared  aad  burou'* 
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faken  up,  if  earlj  in  the  season.  Along  ivith  the  Oiii 
was  sown  clover,  and  in  1790,  two  handsome  crops 
were  taken;  1791  mown,  afterwards  marled,  about  one 
rod  of  64  cubic  yards,  !aid  upon  an  acre;  1792,  1793, 
and  1794,  raowii.  Thcedkli  was  not  eaten  off,  bul 
harrowed  and  raked  away  in  the  sprmg,  and  used  as 
litter  for  horses. 

"  His  manner  of  planting  potatoes,  which  are  aU 
ways  set  the  first  year,  when  the  ground  is  broken  up, 
is  as  follows:  The  moss  taken  from  the  drain,  is  put 
into  the  middle  of  the  butt  or  ridge,  and  dug  under, 
in  order  to  raise  it  higher  than  the  sides.  The  spit  is 
about  twelve  ijjehes  in  depth,  the  expense  7d>  the  rod. 
After  being  ilug  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  surface  ii 
broken  with  u  spjde,  the  expense  2d.  the  rod,  and  ihc 
bults  or  plots,  of  eight  yards  broad,  are  divided  across 
into  ridges  of  two  feet,  across  which  are  planti^l  three, 
but  sometimes  only  two  potatoe  sets,  upon  which,  or 
over  the  sets,  is  laid  the  dung  ;  and  over  the  whole  is 
thrown  the  mosfi,  a  foot  on  each  side  being  reserved 
for  covering  when  firf^t  planted,  and  another  reserved 
for  covering  when  the  stems  appear  above  the  surfacei 
the  whole  l>readth  of  each  being  four  feet. 

**  The  whole  will  be  best  understooil  from  the  foU 
lowing  sketch : 
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«  Plot  or  FttU  of  Eight  Yards. 


.    ^ i 

Ooe  foot  *  • 

f 

„Gutter  or  iatpmicc  be* 
twccn»  from  wiiicb  Uie 
covering  if  taken* 

Two  feet  *  * 

0          o 

Potatoe  Sets        o         o 
o          o 

i^nefoot  .. 

*..  Another  mtcndce. 

O            O            O            O            0 

i      o         o         o         o         o 

O            O            O            0            0 

O          0          o 
o        V        o 

*,Two  potatoe  sea  only. 

*'  The  expense  of  draining^  ^^igg'^^g?  dung,  plant- 
ing sets,  &c.  for  an  acre  of  potatoes,  lie  estimates  at 
50/.  but  thinks  he  is  repaid  the  whole  in  the  course  of 
three  crops* 

**  Mr,  Chorlej  has  about  thirty  larg^e  acres  under 
cultivation,  about  ten  more  ditched  out,  and  about 
twenty  acres  under  potatoes/'  This  was  in  1795«— » 
**  He  prefers  good  horse  or  cow  dung*  (o  marl,  wbicb 
he  thinks  should  not  be  laid  on  till  alter  two  or  three 
crops  I  after  it  has  lain  some  time  under  grass,   it  bo 


♦  The  dung  brought  ixQm  iiverpogl,  cosU  hm  10/,  §«/.  the  ton  when 
Ijiid  upon  ihs>  moif. 
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gins  to  ruD  wild,  and  requires  turning  orer  again.  Bj 
a  change  of  Iiis  potatoe  sets  from  Ibis  moss,  to  bis  old 
enclosed  lands,  Mr.  Chorley  preserves  his  cropci  from 
the  curl.  His  bets  arc  become  famous  on  that  account, 
and  readily  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  planting  by 
bis  neighbours* 

*'  He  proposes  to  continue  planting  potatoes  another 
fortnight  from  this  dale,  the  15th  of  June,  and  has  at 
least  thirty  persons  employed^  meoi  womeoi  girk  and 
boys,  at  thiii  work. 

^'  lie  has  built  nine  cottages,  \ihicb  be  has  named 
CkeapndCi  as  habitations  for  the  labourers  be  em  ploj^s; 
he  only  charges  them  with  20j.  per  annum  of  rent*.** 

Since  Ihcse  improvements  were  effected,  the  im- 
provement of  Chat*moss  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr, 
Roscoc,  of  Allerton-hall,  near  Liverpool.  The  greater 
part  of  tfiis  moss  lies  in  the  township  of  Barton  upon 
I r well,  and  has  been  put  in  a  course  of  improvement 
under  a  lease  from  Jobn  Trafford^  Esq.  for  a  long  term 
of  years. 

The  drainage  of  it  was  begun  November,  1805, 
since  which  time  a  road  of  about  four  miles  in  length, 
lias  been  cut  through  the  middle  of  it,  twelve  yards  in 
width,  with  drains  six  feet  deep  on  each  side,  from 
which  smaller  drains  diverge  at  fifty  yards  distance 
from  each  other,  forming  the  whole  into  long  narrow 
fields.  This,  it  is  supposed,  will  lay  the  ground  suffi* 
ciently  dry  to  bear  horses  with  pattens  on  their  feet| 
by  which  the  moss  may  bo  ploughed. 

The  mode  of  cullivatioti,  after  the  land  has  bocome 
suiTrciently  drained ^  is  to  pare  the  surface  with  a  plough 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick|  and  to  collect  and 

*  Origiiul  Re]iort. 


the  furrow  slices  in  prdty  larg 
thering  manner ;  the  ashes  or  carbonized  remains  of 
which  are  afterwards  made  use  of  as  manure.  As  soon 
as  the  process  of  burning  has  been  completed,  I  he 
ground  is  ploughed  over  two  furrow  deep,  and  covered 
Vfiih  marl|  which  is  found  on  the  spot  of  an  excellent 
qualitjr*  The  quantify  of  this  put  on  the  land  at  tiie 
first  operation  is  small ;  not  exceeding  fifty  square 
yards  the  acre,  but  it  is  afterwards  greatly  increased. 
The  first  crop  after  this  is  turnips,  ft'il  oft*  by  sheep; 
then  oats;  and  afterwards  clover  and  grass-seeds ;  (o 
remain  iir  the  state  of  grass  until  it  becomes  necessary 
to  break  it  up  again. 

In  the  execution  of  this  spirited  undcrlaking,  Mr, 
Roscoe  has  found  great  advantage  from  the  nsc  of  a 
plougli,  invented  by  his  managing  man,  Ho!>crt  Shin- 
Tiard.  U  answers  equally  fnr  paring  off  the  surfiicr, 
and  ploughing  (lie  land  ;  it  has  less  resistance  than  the 
commofi  plough,  the  coulter  working  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  is  not  liable  tube  choakeJi  It  bas  also 
a  cutting  featliercd  sock,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  lengthy 
which  makes  it  work  easy  and  in  a  steady  manner* 

The  wliolo  of  this  extensive  tract  of  moss  has  been 
already  gone  over  with  drains  at  fifty  yardsapart,  mado 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  and  one  foot  in  width. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  with  drains  three  feet 
deep,  and  two  and  a  half  wide;  and  three  hnndretl 
acrtii,  with  drains  six  feet  in  width,  and  five  ftet  ia 
depth. 

A  great  number  of  acres  of  this  boggy  land  were 
long  j»ince  brought  into  cultivation  in  Ibe  vicinity  of 
Ormskirk,  and  arc  now  cither  in  regular  courses  of 
crops,  or  laid  down  to  gras««.     This  b  the  case  with 

isknc.J  H  h  Ruffbrd 
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Rtifford  and  Croslon  mosses,  and  part  of  Ibat  of  Taile 
loo. 

Two  nncihods  have  hitherto  been  practised  ia  brin^ 
ing  fiios6«laiid   into  cuUivalion.     One  is  by  the  a| 
plication   of    marl,   which   is   found   underneath  the 
surface    after  the   moss    Ims   been    wholly   removed* 
This    practice  prevails    about   Pilling^    CockerbamJ 
ant!   some  otiiet  places;    and  by  it  great   improve 
ments  have  been  niatle,  the  land  being  found  afterward 
valuable  both  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  other  metliod  is  that  of  paring  and  burnin^r  (ht 
surface,  wliicli  is  principally  practii>ed  on  the  old* 
tcild  moss.     The  land  is  first  laid  dry,    by  forming 
open  drains  at  nine  yards  distance  (o  the   depth  ofj 
about  three  feet.     The  ground  ia   then   well  dreascdl 
with  marl,  and  after  it  has  remained  on  the  surface  fm] 
some  time,  that  is  pared  off  by  means  of  a  push-plough^ 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  tliree  inches.     I'his  is  done 
either  in  the  autumn,    or  early  in  the  spring;  but  the! 
former  is  supposed  the  better  for  wild  moss,  as  it  ro(i| 
and  burns  better  in  the  spring.     The  bumiDg  usually 
takes  place  about  the  middle  of  April. 

The  expense  for  the  cuslumary  acre  in  draining,  iij 
5L  5s.;  for  marling,  5/»;  for  paring  by  the  puj>fa- 
plough,  14^.;  for  collecting  the  turves,  and  burning, 
the  former  of  which  is  done  by  an  implement  termed  a 
helper,  a  soil  of  small  hiirrow  with  handles  behind, 
7j.;  and  for  scaling  the  a&hes,  which  must  be  done 
with  the  greatest  regular ily  and  exact nt^s,  As. 

The  whole  is  then  sown  over  with  oats,  at  the  rate 
of  about  seven  bushels  and  a  half  the  customary  acre, 
which  at  4j*  the  bushel,  is  30s.  The  seed  oats  arc 
then  ploughed  or  turned  under  lightly  with  a  single* 

horse 
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horse  plough,  at  lOj.  the  acre ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
land  is  left  in  ii  rough  state  by  somci  but  others  pass 
a  bush-barrow  or  light  roller  over  it. 

Thus  the  expense  of  first  bringing  a  customary  acre 
of  this  kind  of  lands,  of  seven  yards  and  a  half  to  the 
rod,  into  cultivation,  is  about  ill,  iOs;  and  that  of 
cropping  it  with  oats  about  2/. 

The  expense  of  keeping  the  drains  in  proper  repair, 
is  not  more  tlian  12f.  a-year;  and  the  marling  h  only 
necessary  once  in  about  a  dozen  years. 

Oats  are  taken  for  three  years,  Uie  third  yearns  crop 
having  clover-seed  sown  along  with  it;  the  land  is  then 
subj^^cted  to  the  same  course  again.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  most  improved  kind  of  management,  but  it  is 
Baid  to  pay  well,  and  is  employed  in  a  great  numbet 
of  placesf  as  near  Stidminf  Out  Rawclifie,  St.  Mi* 
chaersf  L'pper  Rawclifle,  Winmarleigh,  and  Nateby. 

At  New-lialU  Mr*  George  Singleton  folluws  this 
course,  and  finds  it  to  answer  tolerably.  Tbomas 
I/Utus  at  Natcby-ball  has  also  recourse  to  it,  and 
thinks  well  of  il,  where  the  moss  can  be  kept  sufficiently 
dry,  so  that  the  work  may  be  properly  executed. 
AtSki(ham*house|  his  father,  James  Lutus,  follows  it 
extensively  on  the  wild  moss  there.  Helms  improved 
lo  the  extent  of  more  tlian  60  acre^  in  one  year;  the  crop 
on  them  aiTurded  upwards  of  300  loads  of  meal,  which 
sold  fur  more  than  WOl.  Bu(  his  expense  is  less  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marl  being  nearer  at  hand:  he  found 
that  those  parts  of  the  land  uiat  were  ^ovvn  witb  clover^ 
fed  small  Scotch  cattle  very  well  and  quickly* 

At  Caslle-hcad,  which  is  seated  on  the  north  side  of 

that  arm  of  ihescawhicii  separates  the  southern  part 

of  the  county  from  tue  northern,  is  a  large  extent  of 

moss  land,  on  which  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson  made  a 

11  b  i  great 
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great  impnovefBcnf,  which  is  still  going  an.  The  me- 
thods practised  for  bringing  the  moss  lands  into  culii* 
TatLoni  have  been  described  wilh  great  correct oess  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair^  Bart,  in  a  paper  in  the  fifth  to- 
lume  of  Communications  to  the  Board.  From  this  it 
appears  that  th^^y  were  begnn  so  early  as  the  year  1778, 
but  only  on  a  very  small  scale,  ns  four  or  five  acres. 

In  general,  for  five,  sixi  or  seven  feet,  it  is  of  a  soft 
spongy  quality  (what  in  Scotland  is  termed  **  a  flow 
mossi*')  but  below  that^  it  is  mostly  hard  and  black* 
The  thickness  of  this  understratum  is,  in  most  places, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  nnd  where  any 
bottom  can  be  found,  there  is  a  strong  blue  clay,  not 
friendly  to  vegetation,  until  it  has  been  some  time  ex» 
posed  to  the  infiuaiceof  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
clay  m  burnt  along  with  peat,  it  is  used  as  a  top*dress* 
ing  on  sward  lands ;  and  it  might  be  advantageously 
ploughed  into  the  land,  mixed  with  lime. 

In  order  to  drain  it  effectually,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  large  open  drams  were  formed,  not  only  for 
taking  off  the  stagnant  water,  but  also  to  promote  the 
consolidating  of  the  moss.  In  addition  to  these,  cov^r* 
ed  smail  draim^  formed  with  sods  dried  for  thret 
weeks  or  more,  were  formed.  These,  where  Ihc  moas 
is  soft  and  spongy,  ought  to  be  made  at  first  at  nine 
yards  distance;  and  when  it  has  become  more  BoUd, 
other  covered  drains  should  be  formed  between,  ami 
across  the  first  covered  drains* 

Besides  the  ditches,  there  will  therefore  be  three 
other  sorts  of  drains,  two  lengthways,  one  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  yards,  and  the  other  at  four  and  a  half 
yards.  The  latter  are  formed  about  two  years  after 
the  former.  The  third  kind  are  formed  across  the 
field,  after  the  moss  has  become  settled^  eighteen  inchiji 
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lower  than  tlie  first*  These  generally  render  the  con- 
solidation of  the  moss  complete.  The  first  of  these 
drains  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet  in  width,  and 
two  in  depth;  tbejr  are  often  left  opai  for  nearly  12 
months. 

The  part  called  the  hng'mouth  of  these  drains,  is 
usnally  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  four  in 
^idth  at  the  bottom,  the  sods  with  which  it  is  covered 
l>eing  previous! ly  dried. 

The  hirge  division  ditches  arc  now  made  with  long 
slopes  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sunk  fence^ 
by  which  means  the  whole  slope  may  be  sown. 

The  roads  are  made  by  cnttin^^  large  deep  ditches  at 
each  side,  and  also  cross  ones  at  the  distance  of  12  feetj 
leaving  the  road  of  the  barret  form,  which  is  after- 
vafds  covered  oyer  with  bhie  sammel,  a  sort  of  fine 
gravel,  to  the  depth  of  six  incites  in  the  middle,  and 
three  at  the  sides  ;  this  binds  in  siju:h  a  manner  as 
io  bear  any  sort  of  carriage. 

The  tools  principally  employed  in  improving  these 
moss  lands  are,  first,  what  is  called  a  iom  spadc^ 
which  is  made  use  of  in  cutting  out  the  drains.  The 
next  it  a  sort  of  common  swing  plough^  with  a  steeled 
coulter,  and  a  sock  fourteen  inches  broati,  also  sfe^^led, 
both  kept  perlectly  sharp-  It  is  equal  in  work  to  the 
Cambridge  fen  plough,  but  more  simple  in  its  con* 
struction,  therefoi^  better  suited  for  general  use.  I| 
can  be  made  to  cut  as  thin  as  an  inch* 

There  is  likewise  a  tool  for  cross-cntting  the  surface 
before  it  is  ploughed^  of  great  utility  in  dividing 
the  sods  into  small  pieces,  by  which  means  tliey  ure 
more  readily  collectetl  and  burnt.  It  has  eight  Jong 
bars,  each  having  a  cutter  fixed  in  it:  it  is  capable  of 
cutting  ten  acres  into  pieces  a  foot  in  length|  in  a  day* 
Eh  3  Wher« 
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Where  (lie  moss  is  soft,  horse^puttens  arc  put  oa 
ibe  bind  feet,  especially  when  it  is  first  ploughod. 
A  palten  of  the  circular  form  is  found  to  answer  best. 
This  is  now  made  flatj  with  two  stnali  tilnges  forming 
a  sort  of  clasp. 

After  these  operations,  the  fallowing  are  necessary. 

Tlwjtnt  i/car^  burn  the  liealh.  Then  plough  the 
moss  about  seven  inches  deep,  harrowing  the  land 
over  welt  with  a  long  lined  Iiarrmv,  both  lengthways 
and  across,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  leveK  After 
mhich,  roll  it  well  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  ptil  on  an 
earlhy  compost,  in  the  proportion  of  1000  sing1c-Iioni€ 
cart-londs  to  the  customary  acre ;  turnips  may  then  be 
Gown,  should  the  season  and  other  ci  re  urn  stances  be 
favourable. 

In  ihQ  second ^etify  sow  oats  upon  a  slight  plough- 
ing. 

In  the  third  year ^  give  another  tilight  ploughing, 
burn  such  clods  as  may  appear,  and  lay  down  with 
turnips  in  drills. 

In  (he/owrfA  and  fifth  7/ears^  another  ploughing  is 
given  foroatsi  and  when  these  are  cut|  a  light  compost 
is  spread  over  the  stubblci  and  winter-rye  sown  i  in  the 
April  following,  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  over,  grass- 
seeds  arc  sown  over  the  rye,  and  rolled  in.  The  land 
is  in  this  way  brought  into  grass  in  a  perfect  order,  and 
may  be  pastured  with  great  benefit  for  five  or  sis 
years. 

Beside  these  crops,  barley  has  been  tried,  and  found 
to  answer  well ;  and  potatoes^  grown  on  lands  of  this      | 
nature,  are  welt  known  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  ^H 

The  most  proper  sort  of  oat  for  the  first  crop,  is  the 
Scotch  Dun,  or  the  Nannt/  Pt/e;  but  afterwards  a       i 
^icavier  kind  may  be  sown,  as  the  potatoe* 
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Red  clover  is  not  found  ta  answer;  but  the  ground 
when  laid  down  to  sward,  produces  white  clover  spon- 
taneously- The  best  proportion  of  grass-seeds  is  101b. 
of  trefoil,  the  same  quantity  of  rib-grass,  and  six 
bushels  of  hay-seeds- 

To  renew  the  grass,  which  in  (he  course  of  five  or 
six  years  gets/og-g-y,  190  Winchester  bushels  of  liine 
are  laid  on  the  customary  acre,  in  its  most  caustic 
stafe,  in  the  month  of  July.  As  soon  as  possible  3fter 
applying  the  It  me,  run  the  land  over  with  a  short 
*harp4oothed  harrow,  by  which  means  the  hot  lime 
and  the  action  of  the  sun  will  destroy  the  fog,  and  bring 
up  a  new  and  finer  grass. 

Several  soils  of  trees  are  found  to  grow  well  on  the 
moss-lands  here,  as  birch,  alder,  plane,  black-poplar, 
and  mountain-asfa. 

The  newly  improved  moss-lands,  as  pastures,  would 
now  let  at  from  30s»  to  40i.  the  cuslomary  acre;  and 
6uch  parts  as  were  at  first  itn proved,  for  double  these 
sums. 

Present  mode  of  Improving  Moss- Land  at  Cmth" 
head. — The  method  directed  by  Mr,  Tart,  the  ma- 
nager, is  to  begin  with  effectual  draining  at  nine  yards 
a*pa rt ,  c u tt i n g  t he  d rai n s  t  wo  feet  in  w id ' h ,  an d  i h ree 
feet  in  depdi,  then  forming  the  lon^  months  below, 
and  afterwards  covering  tlicm,  and  filling  in  the  whole* 
The  drains  are  constantly  made  straighL 

The  ploughing  begins  on  the  sides  of  the  drains,  tlie 
furrow  slices  being  laid  well  over  them.  When  the 
land  has  been  completely  ploughed  over,  it  is  well 
harrowed  lengthways.  After  this,  during  frost,  if 
possible,  sand  or  clay  arc  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  from  3 
to  4000  singte-horse  cart-loads  to  the  customary  acrej  . 
H  h  4  this 
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ibis  is  spread  equally  over  the  surfacC)  in  nvhtch  ita 
it  remains  until  tlic  spring.  It  is  then  harro\%jC(l  wc 
in,  pJoug^icd,  and  sown  wilU  oats*  The  practice  j 
paring  and  burning  h  thus  Avltolly  omiUed* 

In  the  second  spring  the  land  is  set  with  potatoes  ia  j 
drills;  the  ro^s  being  four  feel  asunder;  the  potatoes  | 
are  well  cleaned  and  earthed  up. 

As  soon  ail  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  wheat  and  rye] 
are  sown  upon  a  i^ingk  plou|rhing. 

In  the  wiutcr  folio wingt  the  stubbles  are  ploughed 
down,  and  in  the  eubuing  spring,  a  compost  is  laid 
on,  and  t lie  land  sown  witii  badvy. 

After  the  barley,  turnips  are  often  tal^cn  with  a  light 
muclilng,  and  the  land  then  laid  down  with   oats  or  J 
wheat,  and  grass^seeds.     Much  less  red  clover-seed  ia; 
now  employed  tlian  formerly,  while  much  more  trefoil, 
white  clover,  and  rib-grasr?t  nre given. 

This  plan,  Mr-  Tart,  after  liis  very  great  experience 
in  the  cult i vat lou  and  improvenient  of  moss  lands,  oonj> 
sidcrs  as  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  attempted. 

The  expenses  arc  as  follows ; 

Expense. 

£s.    d. 

Drainiiig  per  customary  acre,  ..v"  4  JO  0 

Ploughing,   *. ,,  0  10  6 

Harrowing,  , »..«.. ».,^.. 0  5  6 

Putting  clay  and  compost  on,  ......  10  0  0 

Spreading  out  ditto^  , .,  7  8 

£13  13    6 


A  customary  acre  of  moss  land,  can  therefore  now 
be  improved  for  15/.  ^3s.  pd*  which  used  formerly  to 
cost  from  50/.  io  CO/. 
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MOIST  BOGS,  rEH«|  AITD  MAftSHEf. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  lias  rerj  justly  rcmarlicd  in  the  in* 
4eresting  paper  already  noticed ^  iliat  **  lliis  great  irii- 
provemetit,  considering  the  unproductive  nature  of  IIir 
moss,  the  expense  necessary  to  improve  it,  and  the 
snccess  with  which  it  has  been  attcmlcd,  can  hardly 
find  a  iiaralld  in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

**  Narrow-minded  and  ignorant  people,  I  under- 
stand, (says  he),  have  endeavoured  to  decry  this  great 
and  important  aftcinpt.  They  say,  (hat  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son might  have  boughi  at  a  chuapir  rate,  the  best  land 
in  Lancashire:  perliaps  so.  But  Mr.  Wilkinson  tnnst 
4]erive  much  higher  sattsfuctLuii  from  the  plan  he  has 
pursued*  By  so  doing,  lie  has  furnished  employment 
to  numbers  of  industrious  people  :  he  has  raised  great 
quantities  of  food  for  man,  where  nothing,  but  for  his 
exertions,  would  have  been  produced  :  he  has  shewn  a 
noble  example  to  his  neighbours,  if  they  choose  to 
follow  it ;  and  by  augmenting  the  value  of  600  acres  of 
barren  waste,  from  2d.  to  30s,  per  acre  and  upwards^ 
jioi  merely  for  a  few  casual  crops,  but  on  the  princi- 
ples of  substantial  and  permanent  miprovcment,  he  is 
jubtly  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  friends  fo 
Ihc  agricultural  interests  of  the  country*" 

**  At  Lancaster  there  is  an  excellent  salt-marsh,  ad- 
joining (he  banks  of  the  river  Lune,"  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Hie  town  \  *'  and  of  which,  about  500  statute 
acres  belong  to  eighty  of  the  oldest  freemen  of  the  cor* 
poration  of  Lancaster,  or  their  widows,  and  the  trustees 
of  this  charity,  the  corporation.  This  marsh  is  pas* 
tured,  and  divided  into  what  are  termed  orl grasses/ 
that  is,  a  privilege  of  turning  one  horse  or  two  cows  of 
any  size  to  summer  upon  this  common  j  so  thata  poney 
is  reckoned  equal  to  two  oxen,  however  smalt  the 
liiorse^  or  large  the  ox.   The  number  of  grasses  or  gates. 
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is  equal  to  that  of  privileged  burgesses,  naracly,  eighty, 
and  two  more  lo  the  trustees  of  the  clmrity,  or  eighty- 
two  e[3iif»s ;  and  wliich,  if  let,  are  worth  at  present, 
1795,  from  I/.  10*.  to  I/,  llj.  6d.  per  summer*  Seven 
years  ago  they  would  not  let  at  twenty  fihilliiigs  i 
gate. 

**  Now  this  marsh,  if  divided  into  fields  of  a  proper 
size,  is  BO  fcrtilf^,  that  it  would  immediateiy  be  wor(h 
three  pounds  per  acre ;  and  if  improved,  worth  five 
pounds  per  acre,  per  annum. 

£    *•  rf* 

The  present  value  is  82  summer  grasses,  >    .^g     «    - 

atlLlls.Gd , S 

And  suppose  the  winter  herbage  worth    •*«.     50    0    0 

Total,  ., £119    3    0 

Hut  if  enclosed,  its  annual  value  would,  >  .^qq    q    « 
at  31*  per  acre,  per  annum,  be    »»....  V 

Excess, •.*•».»  £1320  17    0 

**  If  improved,  at  5/.  per  acre,  would  be,  2500    0    0 
Excess, £2320  17    0 

'*  Such  statements  cannot   require  any  comment  td^H 
recommend  them  to  public  aifention,  and  tbat  too  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  distressed  for  enclosed  land; 
being  bound  up  on  one  side  by  this  marsh,    and  on  the  I 
other  side  by  a  moor,   which  extends  to  the  very  bor*  | 
ders  of  tlie  town  ;  a  moor  loo,    which   manifests  itself] 
capable  of  being  rendcreil  fertile  land,  as  is   evident  | 
from  small  enclosures   under   cultivation,  which  the  j 
industry   of  some   cottager    has   improved  from    tb^j 
waste*/' 
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Since  Ibis  [K^riad,  ibis  fine  and  extensive  tract  of 
marsh  land  bas  undergone  much  improvement^  though 
not  nearly  all  ibat  it  is  capable  of,  and  is  now  of  very 
^reat  value*  "«  *       '  • 


CHAPt 


THIS  is  a  practice  of  the  first  imporlance  in 
bringing  llie  lands  of  this  coiuHy  into  a  stale  necessary 
for  their  further  improvement,  and  without  which  they 
must  J  in  many  places,  remain  of  very  little  value. 

The  method  most  commonly  fallowetl  on  raoss  land, 
1ms  been  already  described.  Another  motle,  however,  is 
sometimes  practised,  which  is  very  simple  :  I  wo  pieces 
of  concave  peatj  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  bcitig 
the  only  materials  employed^ — they  are  set  side  by  side, 
and  thus  form  a  drain* 

i   But  the  most  usual  aresod*drains,  which  are  formed 
for  the  most  part  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

Mt<  John  Abhworlh,  near  Oollon* in- the- Moors, 
instead  of  covering  the  small  drain  cut  down  into  the 
clay  vtiih  the  sods  dog  from  the  surface,  uses  broadf 
flat  stones,  which  rest  firmly  on  the  shoulders  left  on 
the  sides,  in  forioiri^  tlie  upper  part  of  the  drain.  In 
making  this  sort  of  tlrain,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  down 
to  the  clay;  the  small  drain  is  then  formed  in  the 
clayey  understratum^  by  a  tool  like  a  spade.  The 
drains  made  in  tins  way  stand  tirm,  and  cost  little* 

The  late  T.  B.  Bay  ley,  Esq.  of  Hofie,  near  Man- 
Chester,  long  since  made  use  of  a  very  cheap  and  usc^ 

ful 


fu\  sort  of  sod -drain.  Some  of  these  drains  liave 
already  stood  more  than  twenty  years.  The  mouths 
have  generally  a  fencing  of  brick  or  stone^  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  being  poached  by  cattle,  &c.  The 
cost  was  about  six  pence  the  rod. 

Stone  sough-drains  are  now,  however,  becoming 
the  most  general,  in  consequence  of  (heir  being,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  eHectual  and  laifing,  though 
more  expensive  than  aod-d rains.  The  bottoms  are  ge- 
nerally flagged  with  flat  stones,  the  sides  walled  up 
square  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches^  and 
the  fop  covered  with  broad  stones.  This  forms  a  very 
good  and  secure  drain,  but  it  is  very  expensive. 

Brick  drains  are  little  made  use  of  here  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  duty, 

Scoi'i  mole-ploiigh  lias  long  been  in  use  for  this  pur* 
pose,  and  in  some  instances  has  answered  exfremely 
well  I  but  the  strength  of  team  it  requires  is  great  anil 
expensive;  it  has  however  been  greatly  improved  by 
Mr.  Lumbert,  so  that  it  does  its  work  efiectually  and 
cheaply. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Whitaker,  at  Ilolme  Chapel,  has 
drained  a  great  extent  of  meadow  land,  but  chiefly 
by  means  of  sod-drains. 

Captain  Hargreaves,  at  Ormrod-house,  has  likewise 
lieen  extensively  engaged  in  this  business,  both  on  the 
land  near  his  iionse,  and  on  his  different  farms.  He 
has  soughMlrained  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  rods  of 
seven  yards,  the  expense  of  whicli  has  been  from 
Ss,  6d,  to  3j«,  and  some  3f.  6d*  and  4s.  the  rod. 
This  has  been  done  in  addition  to  90cl*d rains,  for  re* 
moving  surface  water  from  the  hollows  and  other 
places.    Tbe  laud  in  many  places  before  draining,  was 

not 
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not  worth  more  than  55*  tlie  acre.     It  is  now  worth  4{. 
or  mo7f  the  acre. 

At  Car-miU|  Mr,  Drake  found  that  by  draining  bii 
past  lire  lands^  they  were  capable  of  carrying  nearly 
triple  the  stock  which  lliey  ilid  before.  He  keep» 
four  team  bor&cs  upon  three  acres,  which  would  not 
before  have  supported  two. 

At  Clayton4mll,  Mr.  Grimshaw  Lomax  has  drain- 
ed not  less  than  five  or  .six  bund  red  rods  of  seven  yards, 
mostly  io  the  sough  ni€thod.  The  efi'ect  is  very  great , 
most  of  the  coarse  ruahcs  and  grass  having  disap- 
peared. He  has  still  nnich  more  to  perform,  but  the 
expense  is  heavy,  being  from  2s.  6rf.  to  3s*  the  rod. 

At  Pleas iiigton,  Mr.  BuUer  has  eflected  much  bj 
tinder-draining.  He  makes  sough-drains  of  a  triangu^ 
lar  fornij  and  where  there  is  ninning  sand,  uses  wheat- 
straw  at  the  bottom,  turning  it  up  over  the  s^tonia 
which  he  thinks  answers  well.  He  likewise  makes  cob 
ble^dfains  on  bis  land,  which  he  says  run  cxcecdinglj 
well. 

At  Great  Harwood,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton  ha 
drained  his  glebe-land  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  bj 
deep  sough*d rains  cut  into  ihe  gravelly  substratum 
low  the  mossy  vegetable  earth.  In  some  places  he  lia 
had  recourse  to  sod-drains;  but  dues  not  by  any  meant 
think  highly  of  them. 

At  Standon,    Mr.  Asptnall   is    under-draining   bi| 
land  up(»n  a  large  scale,  which  is  done  with  the  stone 
from  the  river  just  below  his  ground^  at  3x,  the  rod| 
including  every  thing;  but  the  sioneis  are  near,  and  en 
cellent  for  the  purpose* 

He  his  tried  Bod-drainiiig,  the  upper  sod  resting  i 
8  shoulder ;' but  does  not  approve  q£  it^  where  ftoii 

stone* 


stone-drains  can  be  madf:.  The  former  arc  apt  to 
be  poached  by  cattle,  even  when  well  and  deeply 
formed. 

»Near  Bolton,  Mr*  AshworOi  lias  tried  diflferent  me* 
tliodsf  butOndfiat  present,  that  the  be^t  in  stilT clayey 
eoils  is  io  cut  a  square  drain  first,  Uien  take  a  narrow 
spade  and  dig  lower,   so  as  to  have  a  ^ood  slioulder  in 
vthe  clay;  and  lastly,  to  cover  it  with  flat  stan(?9,  which 
His  done  on  tlie  average  at  about  3/,  the  acre. 
H      He  has   likewise    drained  with  stone  sough*draii)s 
in  the  triangular   form,   at   the  distance  of  10  and  20 
yards,  according  io  the  wctnetjs   of  the  ground,  the 
,      drains  being  made  across  the  fall,  at  3d.  a  yan!,  or  6L 
HP"  the  acre* 

In  Wyersdale,  J.  F.  Cawlhorne,  Esq*  has  drained  a 
great  deal  of  land,  (which  wa^  formerly  in  a  state  of 
waste),  with  stone  sougli-drainS|  at  "iis,  the  rod,  and 
sod*d rains  at  Off. 

At  Quernmour  Park,  Charles  Gibson,  Esq-  has 
drained  in  the  sough  roctliod  upwards  of  COOO  rtnls  for 
Lis  tenants:  the  drainii  are  two  tect  in  depth  and  22 
inches  in  width  ;  they  are  walled  on  the  sides,  and 
flaggt*d  in  the  bottom,  where  the  land  is  soft,  being 
covered  at  top  with  flat  stones,  and  thru  filled  up; 
they  have  therefore  a  square  passage  of  nine  inches 
each  * 

The  expenses  of  cutting  the  ground,  getting  the  stonci, 
and  forming  the  drains,  are  from  ^s.  to  2s,  6d,  the  rod. 
Very  great  improvements  have  been  lately  made  on 
the  farms  at  Hornby  Castle,  by  draining;  Mr.  Willan 
on  the  Park-farm,  has  don.3  to  the  extent  of  2770  rods 
of  stone  sough'drairis,  which  ate  cut  to  the  depth  of 
one  yard  on  the  lower  side.  They  are  walled  on  the 
sideS|  and  sometimes  paved  with  tiat  stones,  when  the 
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soil  IS  soft  iQ  the  bottom.  They  cost  here,  li.  1( 
the  rod  I  ofseFen  yards.  He  also  called  100  rod, 
sU  feet,  which  cost  lOi.  Gd.  the  rod* 

The  proprietors  of    the  Backbarrow  cotton-workf] 
baTc  made  more  than  ISO  rods,  of  seven  yards  each  J 
of  under,  or  sougli-d mining,  at  lOt.  the  rod|  on  thtj 
tiewly  enclo!$ed  waste  land,  undor  the  direction  of  Mr^ 
Travis*    This  is  very  well  done,  drawing  off  the  waic 
in  an  excellent  manner.     They  have  besides  formed 
300  rods  of  conniion  slone^drainingi  at  is.  which  is 
irell  executed,  and  answers  extremely  weH. 

At  Glcaston  Castle,  Mr.  Thomas  Ormedy  hail 
greatly  improved  a  meadow  of  11  acres  3  roods  and  :^5| 
perches,  near  the  hotif;e,  by  cutting  an  open  slmighll 
i^ide  drain  down  the  middle,  and  smaller  streams  on  I 
the  sides.  The  whole  expense  of  cutting  the  coursei  i 
and  draining  by  sougls. drains,  was  not  more  than  about  i 
50/,     The  meadow  is  more  than  doubled  in  value. 

In  several  otber  parts  of  the  county  mucb  has  becn^ 
done,  and  is  doing,  in  this  most  essential  branch  of  im« 
proveracnt;  iiide^  from  I  he  nature  of  much  of  the 
soil,  and  subsoil,  aa  will  as  from  the  moistness  of  tk«  [ 
climate,  dratning  is  perhaps  as  necessary  in  Lanca* 
shire  as  in  most  other  counties.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  general,  that  the  principles  of  draining  are  tolerably 
well  understood  here;  and  the  execution  in  most  places 
is  very  creditable  and  effectual. 

Mole»Plough  Draining'^lB  not  yet  much  pnic« 
tised,  but  would  undoubtedly  be  of  very  great  advan- 
tage, if  it  were  more  generally  introduced,  as  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  land  which  stands  in  need  of  it.  Ai 
Stony hur^if,  Mr,  Wright  has  however  drained  forty 
acrei  by  this  mode,  using  eight  horses  with   ScotV 
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plough.  His  land  lies  on  the  side  of  a  sleep  liil1»  and 
lie  finds  it  the  most  uscfyl  practice  to  do  all  the  work 
lown  hill|  going  yp  quite  empty.  He  has  also  found 
[lat  these  dmins  answer  best  on  hilly  ground,  as  the 
[lolc'drains  are  kept  open  raorc  completely,  and  get 
irger  by  the  current  of  the  water.  This  mode  of  drain- 
fig  continues  perfect  ten  or  twelve  years,  even  where 
Ihc  land  has  been  in  tillage.  A  set  of  draining  bricka 
have  been  invented  by  Mr*  Jolm  Ash  worth,  near 
lolton-in*thc-Moors;  and  an  irregular  form  has  been 
ivcn  to  Ihe  common  brick,  by  Mr,  J-  B.  Bailey,  but 
cither  of  them  answer  very  well. 
The  following  observations  cmi  this  subject,  in  Uie 
>riginal  Report,  were  communicated  by  the  laHcr  gen- 
tleman. Very  important  and  extensive  schemes  of 
■  draining  mosses,  &c,  in  this  county  are  projected,  and 
depend  ou  taking  off  this  tax  ;  and  1  have  frequent  ap* 
plications  on  the  subject  as  the  season  for  making 
bricks  approaches.  The  present  season  must  surely 
l«  4fonvioce  every  man  who  Ims  eyes  to  see,  that  a  upiritcd 
™AgricuHure  must  be  our  final  and  bi^t  resource.  Per- 
haps the  most  simple  mode  wouhl  be,  to  allow  a  draw- 
back of  tlieduty  for  bricks  used  in  draining;  though 
1  have  a  great  obji^ction  to  the  principle  of  drawbacks, 
as  temptations  to  fraud— r^Vc/fd  hy  pcrjitry, 

**  From  the  quantities  of  rain  which  fall  in  Lanca- 

iliire,  und  the  nature  of  our  soil  in  genen),  Jnuning  is 

l©f  necessity  liie  first  requisite  step  lu  improve  our  lant's- 

[Most  parts  of  the  county  h;ue  not  any  sione^  and  the 

[tax  on  brkks  has  operated  as  a  iotnl  prohihiilon  of 

[l/ieir  use  in  draining.     This  circumstance  has  beer,  of 

[ibc  greatest  possible  dlsadvanfage  to  our  agricnUure, 

id   was  communicafcd  by  our  county  members,  and 

ulhcr  gontlemen,  to  Administration  last  year,  when  the 
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new  duty  was  laid  on  bricks.  The  representation 
kindly  received  and  attended  to.  The  impolicy  of  ob> 
sir  acting  the  mefl«s  of  national  improvement,  especi* 
ally  of  its  agriculture,  was  seen  and  acknowledged  by 
the  section  of  the  34th  Geo.  III.  chap.  13tb;  but 
the  great  size  and  prescribed  shape  of  the  tile  or  brick 
for  dramingt  effectually  prohibits  its  use,  and  fakea 
away  the  indulgence  meant  for  us. 

*'  A  common  brick  of  the  usnnl  size  and  shape  is,  oo 
every  account,   best  adapted  for  draining,   as  it  forms 
the  bottom^  the  walls,  and  the  covering  of  the  drains*; 
and  1  really  think  the  revenue  would  not  be  injured  if 
the  legislature  was  generatly  to  exempt  from  the  tax, 
bricks  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  draining*     To 
prevent  frauds  and  abuses,  persons  might  still  boob 
ligcd  to  enter  tlieir  bricks  at  the  excise  office,  and  Ut\ 
pay  a  small  duty  of  three-pence  per  thousand  to  dc 
fray  the  expense  of  the  officiT's  attendance,  and  b^l 
subject  to  a  very  heavf/  pemilhj  for   applying  those| 
bricks  to  any  gther  use  or  purpose  than  that  of  drain* 
ing;  they  might  be  further  required  to  certify  to  the 
excise  officer,  the  time,   place  and  manner^  in  whicllj 
these  bricks  are  used. 

**  The  use  of  so  bulky  a  niateTial  as  brick,  cannot  Ije^ 
etk^yXy  smuggled i  numbers  must  be  privy  (o  it,  and  the 
fear  of  detection,  and  of  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  owner 
and  workmen,  would,  I  am  persuadetl,  totally  prevent ■ 
all  illicit  attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue* 

**  Should  not  this  simple  cxpcilicnt  be  adopted,  jxr- 
haps  some  irregularity  in  the  sides,   ends,  and  also  the 


«  **  Biiclu  are  chiefly  used  in  main  drmas  or  soughs,  laid  at  conii<icP>l 
iible  depthfl,  and  hare  Ktren^th  to  bear  a  weight  of  earth,  which  ti|fi[ 
have  not,** 

surfaces ' 
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fiiirfaces  of  the  draining  bricks  msiy  be  dcvisecl,  which 
might  not  lit  all  unfit  tliein  to  form  ihebQtlomSjimlh\  or 
coverings  of  a  drain,  and  yet  render  their  use  in  build- 
ing diftjcult  or  impracticable. 

**  This  circiimstanrc  is  worthy  the  immediate  aUeft- 
iion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  as  a  nattottal  concern* 

**  Or  peihaps,  on  producing  a  cerlificaie  of  tlie 
bricks  used  in  drmning,  (arm  culverts^  &c.  to  the  col- 
lector  of  excise,  the  brick  duties  may  be  repaid  ;  in- 
stead of  the  brick  diityj  it  lias  been  suggested  to 
lay  a  tax  per  foot  on  all  houses  and  walling  of  every 
deiscripUon^  calculated  on  the  mean  numbers  of  bricks 
supposed  to  be  used  and  applied  to  every  sort  of 
joat^nals,  always  excepting  cottages,  and  dwellings 
fur  the  labouring  poor,  'J  he  excessive  brick  tax 
is  a  strong  teinplation  to  builders,  to  erect  slight  and 
dangerous  cdillces,  which  would  be  obviated  by  the 
ftbovc  regulalioti." 


SECT,  n,  — PARING  AND  BUBNJNG, 

Tnid  is  now  very  little  practised  in  the  county, 
(though  it  was  formerly  very  frequent),  in  consequence 
of  an  afiaccountahle  prejudice  against  it,  Tiotwithstand- 
ing  a  very  great  part  of  the  land,  especially  the  nioory 
and  heathy  portions,  might  by  means  of  it,  most  easily 
be  made  fit  for  cultivation.  In  all  cases  where  it  i» 
employed^  the  paring  is  performed  by  moans  of  the 
push-plough  or  paring  spade,  hy  manual  labour. 
There  is  here  no  plough  for  the  purpose,  though  it 
might  be  accomplished  in  this  way  with  far  more  ease, 
and  in  a  more  expeditious  manner. 

1  i  2       -»  Little 
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J  regard  is  paid  lo  the  nature  of  the  soiun  {wring 
and  burning,  but  the  moors  and  heaths  where  it  would 
be  most  ad?antageans,  are  in  general  of  a  loam;  or 
clayey  qualify.     In  the  Original  Report  of  the  county 
it  is  stated,  that   **  paring  and  burning  has  been   too 
much  practised^"  as  i(  is  not  used  for  green  crops  but 
for  grain ;  and  that  **  its  dcstr active  effects  arc  but 
too  apparent  upon  many  farms  where  it  has  been  fre- 
quently repeated  •     Great  crops  may  have  been  pro- 
cured by  this  means,  for  a  few  years;  but  the  soil  in 
the  end  is  destroyed***    A  strong  proof  that   the  me* 
tbod  of  cropping  after  its  being  employed  was  impro- 
per.    For   '' upon  strong  bent,  heath,   fungous  mos8|| 
matted  rushes,  or  turfy  poor  lands,"  it  is  remarked,! 
that  <*  tlie  practice  may  be  good,  and  if  only  repeate4| 
till  those  bodies  are  destroyed,  is^  attended  with  sue 
cess." 

The  general  depth  of  paring,  is  about  three  inches | 
the  sods  are  imperfectly  burnt,  the  heaps  being 
small,  and  too  much  air  admitted. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  Original  Report,  that  **  par- 
ing with  the  burning  h  a  laborious  and  troublesoi 
mode  of  cultivation;'*  and  that  "  it^  success  depeni 
upon  circumstances,  and  one  crop  out  of  three  is,  in 
many  inslancei,  the  amount  of  what  may  be  expected 
to  be  reaped  in  security.'*  This  may  be  the 
where  the  work  is  not  performed  by  the  plough,  or  tb«; 
ground  injudiciously  cropped.  It  is  added,  tb 
**  after  the  sod*  have  been  dried  and  burnt  in  sroal 
lieapa,  the  ashes  are  spread  upon  the  ground  whi 
yet  warm,  and  the  ground  ploughed,  sown,  and  bar 
fowed  immediately,  if  the  weather  permit.  If  the 
fishes  get  wet,  or  grow  cold  before  Ibis  operation  can  b$ 
cflecledj  they  are  injured.** 
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The  expense  of  paring  is  \isiially  about  90s*  the 
acre,  when  doiK!  by  the  paring  spade,  but  it  roaj?  be 
executed  for  less  by  the  parLiig^  plough.  The  bum- 
ing  cammonly  costs  about  seven 'or  eight  shillings,  and 
the  scaling  of  the  ashes  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. ^  and  some* 
times  is. 

About  Chipping,  Longridge,  and  Stonyhurst,  this 
process  is  followed,  when  the  land  has  remaimd  a  long 
time  in  tlie  state  of  ley,  and  is  beginning  lu  moss  on 
the  surface. 

It  is  noticed  in  the  Original  Report,  that  ^'  on  the 
moss  lands  where  paring  and  burning  is  practised, 
both  sei^d-time  and  harvest  are  ycry  late,  owing  to  the 
unccrtainty;of  tbe  weatlier :  if  wet,  the  burning  proceeds 
but  slowly,  the  secd4imc  is  consequently  retarded,  and 
the  crops  arc  by  these  means  so  late,  as  to  become  very 
precarious,  from  the  advanced  season,  being  frequently 
exposed  to  frosts  and  snows.  If  the  barley  from  the 
moss  lands  be  well  housed,  it  is  in  high  estimation; 
and  fetches  an  advanced  price  from  the  farmer,  who 
|)refers  corn  raised  upon  these  lands  for  his  seed.** 
pt4»nd  it  is  noticed,  that  *'  Mr.  Eccleston  sowed  one 
year  a  field  of  barley  about  the  middle  of  June,  which 
he  housed  the  following  year  on  January  1st ;  and  this 
crop  was  all  eagerly  purchased  by  the  farmers,  in  the 
jicxt  spring,  for  seed  corn*" 

NOn  the  whole,  this  practice  might  be  followed  with 
great  advantage,  on  much  of  the  coarse  waste  lands  of 
this  county,  as  well  as  in  some  cades,  perhaps,  upon 
(hjofie  of  the  mossy  kind* 
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SECT.  III. — MANURING. 

Several  sorts  of  materials  arc  aiade  use  of  as  ma- 
imre  in  this  district ;  but  tlic  Jbllawing  are  the  most 
usual  and  important :  lime,  marl|  sea*satid|  river  and^ 
puiid   weeds  J    sea- weeds,   sca-slutcii,   ky,    rapc-dustfl 
peat-eartb,  muscles,  bones,  ashes,  soot,  soaperb'*a5hc8|| 
choppcd-rags,  \v bale- blubber,  sCuin  of  sugar,  ploughs 
irig  in  green  crops,  town-dung,  yard-dung,  compost! 
of  various  kiods. 

Ijime-^Is  now  pretty  much  employed  on  the  coarstfl 
liUids  in  diffcTciit  parts  of  the  county,  as  in  the  Imctl 
on  the  Jif^rth  of  the  Lancasler  Sands,  on  the  rooort  I 
about  Kcliet  and  Hornby,  in  Wyersdale,  about  C)ii(>>) 
ping,  and  all  along  by  Clitheroe,  &c.  It  is  also  used] 
in  some  places  in  the  large  flat  tract  to  the  south-west] 
of  the  county, 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Hornby  Caslle,  has  limed  a  great] 
deal  on  the  moors  near  1 1  niton,    which  answers  ex* 
tremcly  well.     He  has  applied  nearly  1 6^000  loads,  of  I 
three   Winchester  bushels  each,  which   is  about  J 60] 
bushels,  of  three  Winchesters  each,  (o  the  acre. 

In  Wycrsdalc,  J,  F*  Cawlhornr,  Esq-  has  ira«l 
proved  hts  pasture  land  greatly,  by  the  use  of  ltm#1 
after  draining.  The  expense  of  laying  on  the  lime  isf 
not  more  than  a  shilling  the  load,  of  three  Wmchcs«| 
ter  bushels.  He  has  tbund  that  by  using  peat  prin-l 
cipally,  %vitli  a  littk  of  the  most  inflammable  coal|J 
lie  can  burn  better  lime  than  with  all  coal;  and  tliat] 
the  ashes  of  the  peat  add  very  greatly  to  the  strength  I 
of  the  lime,  peat-ashes  being  supposed  excellent  for] 
bringing  Itie  bcnty  surface  into  good  sward. 

About  Cjiipping  and  Stony  hurst,  lime  is  made  use 
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ef  an  moiiof  the  lands  for  tillage^  and  in  some  cases 
for  grass.  It  is  fetched  about  six  miles,  and  laid  oa 
to  the  amount  of  560  bushels  to  the  customary  acre- 

Where  the  land  is  dry,  and  there  is  a  rough  coarse 
«urface,  Mr,  Wright  has  found  it  invariably  pro- 
duce great  improvement^  by  lenderinglbe  grass  more 
early  and  sweet* 

He  likewise  finds,  that  on  those  lands  which  are 
under  the  plough,  and  that  have  l^eeu  repeatedly 
marled,  it  is  highly  beneficial,  producing  large  crops 
of  good  grain ;  but  that  where  repeated  ploughing  has 
been  practised,  it  is  of  little  advantage. 

This  gentleman  very  properly  remarked,  that  toa 
much  liming,  as  well  as  too  much  marling,  in  succes* 
sion,  was  equally  injurious  to  land. 

It  is  also  remarked  in  the  Original  Report,  that 
^^lime  is  the  best  manure  for  grass  lands,  either  laid  on 
by  itself,  or  in  compost,  if  used  in  sufficient  quanti* 
tics.  In  a  farm  of  cold  clayey  soil,  after  drainitig 
near  20  years,  the  lime  was  laid  on  the  sward  in  May 
andjune^  to  the  amount  of  900  bushels  to  the  statute 
acre;  the  lands  have  not  been  ploughed,  but  have 
yielded  the  finest  grass  for  hay  and  pasture,  and  yet 
appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  improvement.  The  use  of 
lime  as  a  manure  has  nearly  superseded  that  of 
laarL" 

At  Gleaston  Castle  the  tenant  burns,  and  employs  a 
great  deal  of  lime.  He  is  in  the  practice  of  using  it 
both  on  the  leys,  and  In  the  form  of  compost  on  the 
fallows*  On  ihe  leys,  the  quantity  laid  upon  the  acre 
ts  usually  about  50  Carlisle  bushels;  and  on  the  fal* 
low  lands,  from  50  to  60  bushels. 

His  lime-kiln  is  about  seven  yards  in  height,  and  six 
feet  in  width,  and  lie  can  burn  about  30  Carlisle 
bushels  in  tlie  course  of  the  day,  with  coals.    >le  uscft 
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from  fiixly  (o  seventy  tons  of  coal  aniiaallj*  The  Hme 
can  be  burnt  at  uborjt  Is.  the  Carlisle  bu&bel:  ulieis 
bougbt,  it  costs  from  ly.  3d,  (o  is.  Gil* 

He  makes  use  of  about  1200  Carlisle  bushels  of  lime 
upon  his  own  lanti,  in  tlic  course  of  llic  year. 

At  Castlc-licad  tbey  i\1sq  i^nkc  use  of  nuicli  Hme, 
both  to  the  pasture  and  other  lands,  jiitli  very  great 
advantage.  They  con&tantly  burn  it  for  themselves. 
They  have  n  kiln  with  a  smuH  round  belly,  and  buill 
square  en  the  outside,  uhich  is  said  (a  prevent  burst* 
ing.  Mr.  Tart  the  luauageri  finds  the  br6w[i  or  flow  I 
moss,  and  a  little  coal,  much  stipcrior  to  coal  alone  ia  j 
burning  lirae.  It  produces  a  more  sudden  beat,  which 
is  aU  that  is  wauled  in  iliis  process. 

The  expense  of  burning  (hrce  VV  incJicsler  bushels  of  j 
lime  in  his  kiln  is  as  follows :  four  large  whiskita  or 
baskets  of  light  peat;  one  small,  of  coal  of  the  raofil 
infiammablc,  kind|  labour  and  trouble,  Si^l. 

il/ar/,~Most  of  the  improvements  in  this  county^ 
owe  their  origin  to  the  application  of  this  substance, 
and  it  is  fortunately  very  generally  met  with.  There 
arc  diilerent  kinds  of  it,  which  arc  valuable  in  pro* 
portioxi  to  the  calcareous  matter  which  they  con- 
iain.  A  great  number  of  specimens  were  brought  froitt 
different  parts  of  this  district,  and  examined  at  the  in- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
Professor  Davy,  who  observes,  that  "  tbcse  marls  (if 
the  name  be  applied  J  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
the  one  cla^s  effervesces  with  acids  strongly,  the  other 
produces  Jitlle  ot  no  effervescence-  The  first  class  will 
be  useful  in  soils  principally  consisting  of  sand  or 
clay,  and  that  do  not  tlicmselves  efiervesce*  The 
second  will  be  useful  in  chalks,  heavy  cjilcar^us  soib^ 
pt  hca^jr  clays.'* 
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Those  marls  which  were  broiight  from  the  west  and 
more  northern  parts  of  Lancashire,  conttiincd  for  the 
most  part  a  large  proportion  of  c^ilcarcous  matter ; 
while  those  oti  the  eastern  side^  in  general  consisted  of 
a  decomposed  sandstone,  with  very  liltle  calcareous 
jnattcr. 

On  BtiS*  lands,  the  blue  veined,  or  rcddisb  slate 
marlj  which  abounds  with  calcareous  nialter,  is  sup- 
posed by  itie  farmers  ihe  most  benellcial ;  while  on  tbe 
light  sandy  lands,  the  strong  chiyey  marl  is  preferred « 
Sandy  and  heathy  lands,  m  various  parti  of  ttus  county, 
have  been  rendered  more  productive  by  means  of  marl, 
but  the  expense  is  very  great,  ii\  one  instance,  several 
years  ago,  the  improvements  by  marling  and  fencing 
cost  221,  14i.  the  acre,  of  eight  yards  to  the  rod.  It  is 
indeed  remarked  in  the  OrigiJial  Ileporf,  after  stating 
Uiat  tnnomerable  instances  are  to  be  found  in  this  dis* 
Irict,  where  poor  lauds  have  been  rendered  in  the 
highest  degree  productive  by  this  substance,  and  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  lliib  district  has  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  mar!,i 
that  *'  the  husbandmen  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
may  affcM-d  an  useful  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom: 
^  nell  are  they  convinced  of  the  necessity  o[  attend- 
ing to  this  primary  object,  that  neither  labour  nor  ex- 
pense deter  them  from  the  most  vigorous  application 
pfiL" 

In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  marl  formerly  laid 
upon  the  land,  it  was  usually  from  about  two  to  threci 
pr  three  and  a  Italf,  cubic  roods  of  sixty-four  yards  to 
every  statute  acre ;  tlie  expense  of  which  was  princi- 
pally according  to  the  distance;  if  in  the  same  fleldj 
pr  within  the  distance  of  sixty  rods,  on  the  average  at 
^bout  8/.  the  acre.    It  is  now  reckoned  a  much  better 
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practice  to  repeat  the  marliiigs,  than  to  lay  on  at  once 
a  very  large  quantity.  It  is  at  present  selclam  the 
practice  to  give  more  thau  two,  three,  or  four  falls  Co 
the  acre,  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  county* 

Wiih  respect  to  the  lime  of  putting  the  roarl  upon 
the  land,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  shotdd  par-> 
take  both  of  one  summer^s  sun  and  one  winter's  frosty 
at  least*  After  being  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  wea» 
tber  in  large  lumps,  it  begins  to  fall;  tlic  particles 
appear  unctuous  and  soapy,  and  the  quality  of  the 
substance  quite  changed  irom  its  original  state.  la 
the  ensuing  spring  it  should  be  dlvide<I  5  the  parts  now 
separate  with  ease,  and  may  be  equally  distributed  by 
harrowing  over  every  part  of  the  surface;  atller  which 
it  is  usually  ploughed  under. 

*'  The  general  experience  of  this  county  has  proved 
to  a  demonstration,  the  propriety  of  its  uniirersal  prac- 
tice, namel}',  that  of  laying  it  upon  grass  land  which 
is  intended  to  be  broken  up  the  ensuing  spring. 
This  system  is  however  carried  by  some  of  tlie  old 
farmers  to  an  absurd  leogtli,  as  they  will  not  marl  any 
land,  however  necessary  such  an  operation  may  be^ 
unless  it  has  been  a  given  number  of  years  under  graiSt 
Sometimes  what  is  provincially  called  a  coat  of  marli 
has  been  spread  upon  the  green  sward,  and  left  un- 
ploughed  many  years;  in  this  case,  the  grass  soroe# 
times  receives  considerable  detriment,  as  the  marl 
sinks  downwards  in  a  body  without  incorporating  with 
the  soil;  though  when  marl  has  lain  aeveral  jeaTB  lA 
this  slate,  the  subsequent  crops  of  corn  have  been 
found  to  be  enormous. 

**  1  he  general  rule  is  to  begin  marling  about  May 
or  June,  in  short,  when  the  spring  seedings  are  over; 
continuing  as  opportunity  serves  throughout  the  sum- 
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mer  months;  it  h  not,  however,  unusual  (o  take  a  crop 
of  hay  before  the  marling  is  begun  ;  in  either  caae 
the  eficcts  of  the  marl  become  speedily  visiblej  by  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  gra&s^  wliich  affords  a  pasturage  of 
the  inoht  beneficial  nature.  Marl  is  not  usually 
spread  inimediately  after  cjirting,  but  left  in  a  rou^li 
state  01  lumpy  form,  that  it  may  be  exposed  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  vicii^Hitudcs  of  the  seasons;  if  it  con- 
la  ins  a  large  propryrtion  of  clay,  it  will  remain  for 
many  weeks,  perltaps  months,  in  large  unwieldy 
lumpsj  though  in  general  the  rains  of  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  and  tlie  succeeding  frosts  of  winter,  reduce  it 
into  the  form  of  an  unctuous  but  friable  roatcrial;  the 
further  dispersion  of  nhich  is  easily  effected  with 
clotting  beetles,  spades,  or  harrows ;  this  .dispersion^ 
however,  ought  not  be  attempted  until  a  week  or  a 
fortjiight  before  ploughing,  as  the  most  beneflcial 
effects  are  produced  by  alternate  rains  and  frosts;  and 
by  this  long  exposure  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  marl  may  acquire  by  attraction  the  most  nutritive 
qurJities ;  the  turf,  when  ploughed  under,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  rich  vegetable  manure. 

'*  So  far  the  farmers  of  this  county  have  considerable 
merit  j  but  tticir  subsequent  conduct  deserves  the  high- 
est censure ;  many  of  them  taking  repeated  crops  of 
oal«,  in  the  interval  of  one  summer-fallow  for  livheat, 
by  way  of  cleansing  iht  land  ;  after  which,  barley  and 
oats  again,  as  long  as  the  land  will  produce  any  thing; 
aud^then  lay  down  again  as  usual,  with  weeds  and 
couch-grass.  The  course  that  should  be  recommend^ 
ed,  wouhl  be  to  take  one  crop  of  oats  tlic  spring  sub- 
sequent to  the  marling*,  plough  the  stubble  immedi- 
ately, in  order  to  expose  the  marl  again  to  the  infln- 
£nce  of  the  frost ;  fallowi  with  manure  for  turnips  ;  a 
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crop  (liat  tinder  thb  management  is  never  known  to 
fail;  llieii  barley,  clover,  vvhcat,  turnips  fed  oflf  on 
Ihc  land  with  sheep,  and  barley  again^  with  well- 
dressed  hay-secdsy  and  wliitc  clover  and  trefoil,  for  a 
percnnini  ley^  or  at  least  for  some  years.  Land  ^thns 
IiUhbandi'd,  produces  in  a  most  exuberant  degree,  and 
at  ihti  same  time  Is  rendered  perfectly  clean  from  all 
weeds,  widioni  being  in  the  least  harassed.  Poor 
sandy  lands  are  thug  rendered  capable  of  producing  a 
covering  of  the  richest  grasses ;  and,  under  proper 
management 4  misiy  be  depended  upon  in  all  seasons. 
If  thi^  process  of  marling  is  again  repeated,  the  nature 
oi  the  land  is  totally  altered,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
uny  stranger  to  marl,  will  give  credit  to  the  immense 
bem^fit  to  be  derived  from  such  management,  without 
o  CTi  I  ar  d  e  m  onst  ru  t  ion  * . " 

It  is  likewise  noticed  in  the  Original  Report,  that 
**  marl  has  been  tried  as  a  manure  after  being  burnetl, 
which  it  may  be  in  a  kiln  after  the  manner  of  lime,  or 
laid  over  a  gutter,  undtr  ^hich  faggots,  &c.  for  fuel, 
have  been  previously  laid.  It  has  also  been  burned  in 
a  common  oven,  and  been  found  to  ansner,  at  about  10 
bushels  to  the  statute  acro^  after  being  bruised  into  a 
kind  of  powder,  and  sawn  with  the  hand  as  a  tai)*dreds* 
ing.  Marl  is  an  excellent  improver  of  the  soil  under  so 
many  didVrent  circumstances,  that  it  cannot  be  recom- 
nicnded  too  often,  nor  practised  beyond  its  real  merits* 
1 1  adds  to  the  staple  of  the  soil,  and  improves  its 
quantity^  renders  manure  of  vthatevcr  kind  more  efleo* 
tual,  with  less  in  quantity:  it  will  admit  a  repetition 
of  the  process  with  equal  advantage  again  and  again* 
In  short,  so  far  as  experience  proves  in  this  county,  it 
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grand  basis  wbcreon  every  agricultural  im- 
provement sliou  Id  be  estoblislied, 

**  It  is  usually  got  by  falling  it  in  large  cloJs;  this 
method  is  e.\pcditioiis,  but  requires  great  caution,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  danger:  the  piece  intended 
to  be  fallen  is  underminetJ,  and  loosened  at  each  siile, 
by  being  cut  tliroygii  ^  long  piles  are  then  driven  in  at 
the  top,  and  sometimes  water  is  required  to  insinuate 
itself  into  tbe  ioterslicos  which  the  polos  have  made. 
The  clod  falls  w  itii  such  violence  as  to  break  tlic  mass 
into  piece^r*  and  in  this  business,  ^'  it  is  no  small  con- 
sideration where  to  fix  the  pits,  from  %\ hence  i\v*  marl 
is  to  be  obtained  to  most  advantage,  provided  there  be 
a  choice;  and  wlien  there  is,  I  lie  following  consitlera- 
tioQS  should  be  weighed:  of  destroying  the  least  land; 
of  affording  the  least  length  of  carriage,  which  is  the 
iieaviest  part  of  the  expense;  of  atlbrding  the  Icest 
draught,  by  going  down  hill,  if  possible ;  thai  the 
water  stagnating  in  the  pit  afterwards  may  not  be  inju- 
rious to  Ihc  land;  and  of  rendering  tlic  least  damage  to 
the  lands  in  future*  There  is  in  this  district  a  large 
field  for  improving  the  management  of  this  useful 
article:  the  fir^it  and  grajid  object  is  the  disposition  of 
the  pits.  Thousands  of  acres,  it  can  safely  be  said,  are 
wasted,  and  in  many  places  the  land  worse  than  be- 
fore. It  ought  to  be  a  standing  rule,  not  to  suffer  a  pit 
to  be  made,  unless  it  could  be  laid  dry,  whicli  is  really 
believed  may  be  done  in  three*fourth  parts  of  the 
county.  One  single  drain  in  many  places  would  lay 
dry  50  acres  of  from  eight  to  15  feet  of  marl  abreast : 
care  should  likewise  be  taken,  to  take  off  the  upper  clay, 
which  is  generally  from  two  to  three  feet.  Now  this 
useless  top  is  excellent  for  the  making  of  bricks,  and 
when  stones  are  not  to  be  had,  a  coarse  kind  (not  pay- 
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ing  duty)  might  be  made  to  answer  Ihc  purpose  of 
draifiiug  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  if  nothing  but  sun- 
dried  :  where  a  pit  is  laid  dry  no  land  is  lost,  and  the 
farmer  may  marl  any  season  of  the  year,  and  beatdcs 
the  saving  of  land,  and  expense  in  many  places  (accord- 
ing to  Mr*  Elkington's,  ^hich  is  the  only  true  system), 
file  land  below  would  be  drained,  and  many  springs 
i:ut  oir*." 

In  marling,  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  marl 
is  now  well  known;  '^  but  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  a 
field  is  not  only  an  eye^sorc,  but  a  nuisance^  therefore 
if  possible,  should  he  avoided.  Nor  is  (be  advantage 
so  great  in  the  middle  as  at  first  may  be  thought  |  since* 
in  coming  out  of  the  pit,  there  being  only  one  pace, 
iome  part  of  the  ground  must  of  necessity  be  gone  twice 
over:  whereas,  if  on  one  side  of  the  field  and  oenfral, 
all  the  land  lies  immediately  before   tlie  face  ot  ihe 

pit." 

The  highly  ad  vjifilageonseflfects  of  mnrling  have  been 
thus  stated  in  the  Original  Ilcpurt — *^  there  was  a  sandy 
loam,  exhausted  by  repealed  plouirhing,  under  the 
worst  system  of  management.  Major  Atherton  took 
the  land,  under  these  circumstances,  inlohisown  posses- 
sion.  After  a  four  years'  ley,  and  the  land  welldunirw'j 
he  gave  a  coat  of  marl,  carted  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  at  considerable  expense,  and  laid  on  to  the 
amount  of  seven  and  a  half  rods  to  the  acre,  of  ciijht  yanJ« 
to  the  rod.  The  summer  following  a  crop  of  oats  was 
taken,  and  the  ensuing  year  the  ground  was  spiing- 
fallowed,  dunged,  and  cropped  with  turnipS|  which 
were  repeatedly  hoed  i  after  which,  in  1793,  five  acrea 
of  the  large  measure  were  cropped  with  barley,  ihe 
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produce  of  wliich  was  552  bushels  to  llic  maltster, 
sold  at  5s,  2d,  the  bushel ,  bcaides  5^4  bushels  of  small 
corn  dressed  out  (a  very  small  proportion  to  tfic  quaiw 
tity)  and  besides  the  tytbe,  which  is  an  eleventh  of  the 
whole.  It  should  also  be  noticed,  that  the  bushel  by 
which  it  was  measured,  was  the  Liverpool  busliel  of  30 
quarts,  which  being  reduced  into  WinchcsltT  busliels, 
and  the  ty  the  added,  with  thcbuslicis  of  small  corn,  the 
total  amount  would  be  706  Winchester  bushels,  or 
141  bushels  per  acre,  including' the  tythc,  and  value 
per  acre  31/."  And  it  is  obervedj  that  at  Knowsley- 
hall,  in  the  year  1701,  9^  bushels  of  wheat  of  70  lb. 
to  the  bushelf  were  reaped  from  one  acre  of  land,  of  eight 
yards  to  the  rod;  after  a  crop  of  pink-eyed  petal  oes, 
of  near  702  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Waring,  the 
steward,  seemed  to  think,  that  if  the  land  had  been 
previously  marled ,  it  would  have  given  20  bushels 
more  per  acre.     Sort  of  wbeat^  south  cone* 

It  is  addedj  that  "  these  arc  two  rare  instances,  and 
more  Ihao  double  the  common  aveTa.<:^c  of  either  dis- 
trict; but  they  may  serve  as  a  pfoof,  what  superior 
cnlturc  is  capable  of  doing.*' 

/*'  In  the  year  1793,  T.  IL  Fazakerlcy,  of  Fazaker- 
ley,  purchased  nine  acres  of  land  upon  Warb reek- 
moor,  being  an  uncultivated  part  of  that  wretched, 
poor,  black,  sandy  waste,  laid  out  for  improvement 
to  long  ago  as  the  year  l7(iL  In  tbe  present  year, 
1794,  this  hitherto  uncultivated  lot  of  nine  acres  was 
marled,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve  rods^  of  64  cubic 
yards  to  the  acre  of  eight  rods. 


«<  Prime- 


iOG 


Prime-cost   of    land 
30/*  65*  8rf,  per  acre 


11 


Marling    and    cardiv;::/) 

per  acre  J  27/  l.>9<  6d.J 

Extift     rxprn&e§,    with  7 

feociiigi ..«. 5 


230    0    0 


50    0    0 


300    0    0 


£300    0    0 


**  So  tlutit  appears,  llie  expense  of  the  irnproveincnt 
by  marl  only,  and  before  a  single  crop  has  been  taken, 
amounts  to  the  pyrcbase  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land; 
besides  a  most  extravagant  coat  of  dung,  the  cxpofisc 
of  which  is  actually,  12/*  I5s,  per  acre/'  The  dung 
laid  on  in  this  case  tvas  cow-dung  purchased  at 
Liverpool,  at  the  rale  of  5* »  per  ton,  and  if  a  due  al- 
lowance had  been  made  for  carting,  was  worth  more. 

The  following  shows  the  expense  at  which  marling 
was  done  upon  Bootle-marsli,  near  Liverpool,  about 
the  year  1780. 

£  *•  <** 

Getting  and  filling  per  rod,  Gi  cubic  yards,  0  10    0 

Spreading,    .». 0    2    0 

Garling,  tha  average  distance  from   thcj  ^ 

middle  of  the  pit,  to  the  middle  of  the  5^  19    0 
land^  60  rod b|  ,m>*.m.m*.»..mm.«.«.*».«..*«.....' 

**  In  this  calculation  there  are  six  carls,  five  tn  mo- 
tion; rach  goes  the  distance  of  twekc  rods,  whiktonc 
stands  lu  the  pit  to  be  filled.  The  size  of  each  carl  is 
^,756  inches  (cubical)  usually  drawn  by  three  horses; 
Ihi  v%cight  of  the  toad  about  15  cwt*  and  two  cubical 
yards  of  marl  make  about  three  loads* 

"The 


^ 


o  the  acre  J    jg  #- 
is  iiiari>U,>     3  19 


1 

0 

0 


*<  The  number  of  workmea  arc  six  fillers  and  get* 
(ers;  usiizilly  two  rii^bt- handed  men  at  one  whcel|  and 
two  left-handed  at  the  vCict^  with  one  filler  bi.4iind  — 
one  getter  is  generally  snfHcicnf 
Getting,  filling, anil  spreadini;,  to  theacre-^     jg  #- 

of  61  yards  ta  the  rod^  on  this 

was  J  •*•■»#*«■«  •  •(•••«  »*■•*••■••••  ■■• 

Cartage,.^ , „,„ 9    8 

Diggifjg  for  the   marl,  clearing  the  head,  >      g    ^ 

cxpentics  at  finishing,  &c.  per  acre,        V 

£ii  It     1 

**  There  \^erc  about  six  rods  and  a  half  laid  upon 
the  acre  on  this  occasion  i  the  men  got  35.  6d.  and  tlie 
carts  7*.  6rf.  per  day. 

"  Getting  and  fillinir  marl  is  very  laborious  work, 
and  requires  the  utmost  exertitm  to  attain  these  wages; 
and  (his  work,  after  all,  can  only  be  effected  by  young 
men  in  their  prime,  cheered  by  the  company  of  fetlow- 
labonrcrs  and  fieq^ierit  refresh  merits.  Five  working 
days  are  reckoneil  equal  to  six  of  other  kinds^  for  they 
usually  begiu  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning,  and 
resl  one  iiour  at  breaktast,  from  eight  to  nine  j  rest 
agaiit  ffom  twelve  till  two,  and  then  work  till  six;  and 
generally  get  out  nine  rods  fier  week. 

The  price  then  wais: 

For  getting  and  filling,  per  rod,  .„..„ 0  t2 

Spreading,    ....* .* ..,. 0     2 


0 
0 
0'' 


The  expense  of  Ihis  work  is  at  present  considerably 
liigherthan  it  was  then.  Mr.  Binns,  near  Lancaster, 
marled  about  nine  customary  acres  of  land,  in  the  year 
1808,  at  about  two  falb,  of  sixty^four  square  yards  to 

t.ANC.]  K.  k  Ibe 


the  acre,  \?hicli  cost  as  below 
ing  and  carting: 

£  f.  d. 
To  1 1  falls  6  jards  of  fey,  at  2/.  12/.  per  fall  28  16  1 
To  17  falls  54  yards  of  marl,  at  2/.  \2s,  per?  ^g    7  lOJ 


£73     3  II 

On  Chat-mossj  Mr*  Roscoe  makes  use  of  it  with  very  I 
gical  success ;  it  produces  very  large  crops  of  corny  J 
and  at  tlic  same  time  is  very  useful  in  consul idatin^  thej 
moss.  It  is  got  by  digging  under  the  moss,  in  many] 
places,  and  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  abounding 
much  Vfiih  calcareous  matter. 

In  all  the  distance  from  Liverpool  fo  Prc^loo,  the 
is  also  much  use  made  of  this  substance  ;  a  great  roan] 
fields  are  thickly  covered  with  it,  both  in  (he  state  of 
sward  and  in  that  of  tillage,  but  more  frequently  tie 
former, 

The  chief  material  upon  which  the  ftirmcrs  depend, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  to  Blackpool,  by 
Kirkbam  and  Lythain,  is  marl,  whicli  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality^  and  found  in  almost  every  field,  pits 
being  sunk  wilh  sloping  mouths,  up  which  it  is  drawn 
in  small  one-horse  carts,  made  stroug  for  the  purpose. 
In  its  application  the  farmers  seem  (o  be  guided  by 
no  general  rule,  the  common  mode  being  to  lay  it  oo, 
so  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  thickness 
of  from  two  to  three  inches-  It  is  then  spread  out  over 
the  ridges,  to  wilhin  about  a  foot  of  the  ridge-funow; 
tliis  prevents  its  sinking  into  them* 

It  is  furtlicr  broken  down,  and  more  evenly  spread 
out  after  the  winter  frosts  have  had  their  fuU  ioUuence 
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tipon  iL  It  is  principally  laid  on  the  sward  leys,  one 
or  two  years  before  they  are  to  he  broken  up,  in  order, 
as  the  phra^  is,  Ibat  it  nmy  work  bet(cr.  It  is,  how- 
crer,  in  a  few  cases  applied  on  the  stubbles. 

There  are  many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  on 
five  falls  of  marl  upon  tlte  acre,  four  men  being  capa« 
ble  of  getUog  and  filling  a  fall  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
for  which  18^.  are  paid  them.  But  by  working  hard 
they  can  sometimes  make  5s,  or  6s,  a  day  at  this  work. 
It  is,  however,  in  many  cases  a  dangerous  employ- 
ment^ from  the  sudden  slipping  down  of  large  masses  of 
the  mart 

Where  the  tenants  perform  the  business  of  marling 
at  their  own  expense,  the  $€i  is  generally  much  more 
light  than  in  the  contrary  cases* 

About  Bisphara,  Rossull-hall  and  Stalmin,  they 
marl  ihe  land  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  falls  the 
customary  acre  of  severr  yards  and  a  half.  It  is  cliiefly 
laid  upon  the  sward  land  the  year  before  breaking  up* 
But  in  some  cases  it  is  applied  on  the  stubbles, 'and 
occasionally  upon  the  summer- fallows  intended  for 
wheat. 

There  is  plenty  of  this  material  between  Kirkham 
and  Poulton.  It  is  mostly  set  upon  the  grass-land s^ 
but  sometimes  also  on  the  fallows.  The  qusintity  is 
usually  five  falls  to  the  customary  acre,  which  costs 
from  ISs.  to  20c,  the  fall  in  applying. 

There  is  but  little  marl  employed  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Stony  hurst  at  presenf,  but  it  was  Ibrmerly  in 
>ery  great  use,  as  is  shown  by  Ihc  old  pits  which  are 
found  in  most  of  the  fields, 

Mr,  Wright  has  found  marlexcellentasa  top-dress- 
ing for  grass  land,  when  laid  on  in  a  light  set;  and 
it  kS  he 
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he  faas  used  it  for  tillage  in  the  set  of  three  or  four  fiillf 
to  the  cusioiiiaty  acre,  with  very  good  effect* 

From  above  Pfei*ton  to  Garstang,  mar!  is  mostljr 
laid  on  the  sward  or  turf,  before  it  is  to  be  broken  op 
for  tillage.  The  quantity  ^et  on  is  usually  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  or  four,  and  in  some  instances  five 
falU  to  the  customary  acre.  The  practice  of  making 
this  substance  serve  all  the  purposes  of  manure,  is  here 
equally  prevalent  as  in  most  oilier  parts  of  the  county; 
it  is  applied  to  tljc  stiff  heavy  landF,as  well  as  those  ofa 
lighter  nature.  On  the  former  the  quantity  or  set  is, 
however,  seldom  so  large  as  in  the  latter.  Two  or 
three  falU  are  in  jjcneral  thought  sufficient  in  the 
former  case ;  while  four,  five,  and  even  six  falls  are  set 
on  in  the  latter.  It  is  invariably  asserted  to  bead* 
Tantageous  in  both  kinds  of  land,  which  is  rather 
extraordinary,  since,  though  the  calcareous  material 
may  be  necessary  to  each,  the  'clayey  part  of  the 
marl  must  be  injurious  to  such  soils  as  arc  already  too 
stiff. 

About  Winmarlcigh  and  Nateby,  near  Garstang, 
as  well  as  other  places  in  the  same  vicinity,  they  seU 
dom  lay  on  more  marl  than  about  two  and  a  half  or 
three  falls  to  the  customary  acre,  and  tins  generally  on 
the  sward  land.  Heavy  marling  is  here  on  tlie  decline* 
This  is  also  the  case  about  Stalmin, 

Near  Golgate,  Mr*  Binns  does  not  apply  to  hk 
iand  more  than  about  two  falls  to  the  customary  acre» 
which  he  finds  answer  extremely  well. 

On  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  near  Dalton 
in  Furness,  Mr.  Ashburner  makes  use  of  marl  on  his 
land,  which  he  digs  out  of  the  breast  of  a  declivity, 
and  carts  it  upon   the  grass  land,  at  the  rate  of  100 

small 
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small  abgle-hoTse  carte  to  the  customary  acie.  lie 
can  do  two  acres  in  the  course  of  the  week  with  three 
horses,  four  men  and  three  boys,  and  a  man  to  spread 
it  out.  It  remains  two  years  before  the  grass  is  broken 
up.  The  raarl  in  this  caso  is  ifcry  stiff,  with  some  shells, 
and  when  tiicd  along  with  matls  frooi  the  iieighbour- 
hoods  of  Wi^an  and  Preston,  it  etfcrvesced  more  than 
any  of  them  except  one.  It  brings  up  much  white 
ciowQT^  and  sweet  lierbage. 

SfQ'Sand — Is  frequently  era  ployed  on  the  west- 
ern coast  from  Silverdale  to  Sunderland*  It  is  also 
occabionally  uiied  along  the  coast  to  tlie  north  of  tlie 
Lancaster  8ands. 

In  the  first  of  these  tracts,  the  quantity  varies  from  80 
to  3  or  400  single- horse  carl-loads  to  the  customary 
acre. 

At  MLddleton-hall,  Mr,  Whifcsidc  lays  on  usually 
from  about  throe  to  four  hundred  single-horse  cart- 
loads to  the  customary  acre,  once  in  ten  or  t^^elre 
years,  mostly  for  wheat ;  but  sometimes  to  the  sward 
lands,  with  gtyod  effect :  it  is  much  mixed  with  mud* 
There. are,  however,  some  who  make  use  of  the  pure 
sea-sand  I  but  the  other  is  generally  considered  prefer* 
able. 

About  Poulton,  Bare,  and  Torrisholme,  they  sel- 
dom make  use  of  more  than  two  hundred  single-horKe 
cart-loads  to  tlie  customary  acre ;  and  tbt-y  never 
employ  the  dry  sand,  but  always  that  which  is  dug 
from  a  great  depth.  They  suppose  the  black  sand 
by  much  the  best,  as  it  lasts  the  longest,  and  a  fiords 
the  fullest  crops. 

The  Itev-  Mr,  Stainbank,  at  Scale-hall,  made  ex- 
periments on  a  small  scale  with  dry  sea*sand.  He 
laid  it  upon  two  ridges,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hun- 

Kk3  dred 
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dred  single-horse  cart-loads  td  the  customary  acre,  em 
pas  ill  re,  on  meadowi  and  on  arable  land  ;  but  he 
foyitd  not  the  Least  improvcmcfit  ur  alteration  what- 
ever, either  in  the  grain  or  herbage. 

At  Rossall-halt  in  the  Filde,  it  is  said,  that  **  after 
a  strait] m  of  strong  clay  under  the  sotl|  they  pass 
through  a  sand  with  cankered  veinsi  next  a  sand  with 
skje^Mue  TcinSf  then  shills^  like  barnacles,  called  in 
the  provincial  phrase  hen  Jisli :  this  proves  a  good 
substitute  for  marl/*  It  is  not  at  present  very  much 
used  by  the  farmers, 

Sandy  substances  arc,  however,  used  with  much 
effect  on  the  moss  lands  about  Cockerham  and  Pilling. 
In  the  latter  place  tbey  commonly  use  two  hundred 
and  twenty  ojr  more  single-horse  cart-loads  to  the  cus« 
tomary  acre,  with  great  benefit. 

About  Cockerham,  the  clayey  sand  and  sea-sand 
are  principally  used.  On  the  mossy  lands  they  lay 
1€00  bingle- horse  cart-loads  to  the  customary  acre  of 
this  clayey  sand,  which  lasts  only  three  years.  On  the 
heavy  wheat  lands,  where  the  sea^and  is  mostly  made 
use  of|  3^  single-horse  cart-loads  are  applied.  Both 
Boris  are  generally  used  after  fallow,  but  soroetiniii  ^ 
they  arc  spread  on  after  different  crops. 


ClfT//, — In  the  nt^ighbourhoodof  Poulton,  Bare,  and 
Torrisholme,  they  use  a  fat,  unctuous,  clayey  sub- 
stance, which  is  dug  up  close  to  the  sea-shore,  on  the 
less  stiQ  sorts  of  land,  when  in  the  state  of  fallow,  for 
wheat.  About  200  single-horse  carl-loads  are  laid  ot% 
the  customary  acre;  and  they  think  that  it  answers 
better  than  the  common  sea-sand,  or  even  the  muddy 
$and. 

At  Rossall-hall  they  also  find  an  alluvial  clayey  sub* 
Itance^  dug  up  ^mt  the  sea  shore^  to  be  of  very  gi«%t 

advantage* 
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adf^nfage.  It  is  a  soft,  ricli,  unctuous  clayey  sand, 
evidently  a  deposit  {torn  llic  sea.  It  is  set  on,  upon 
the  sward  land,  and  sometimes  upon  the  titubbles,  in 
the  sarae  proportion  as  the  murl,  with  very  great  be- 
nefit. 

A  clayey  material  is  also  dog  from  under  the  mosses 
in  different   placcsi  and   applied  over  their  surfaces 
with  great  ndv^inlage. 

It  is  remarked  J  that  "  sea^slutcb  from  the  Ribble 
and  the  Wycr,  is^  in  some  places  adjacent ^  made  use 
i)f  as  a  sabsCituic  for  marl;  to  which  it  is  reckoned 
equal,  but  in  general  not  so  durable.  It  is  frequently 
Used  as  a  substratum  for  fruit-trees  at  Formby.  The 
quantity  is  a  load  to  each  tree  ;  its  effects  are  wonder* 
fuL  This  practicci  Iiowevcr,  may  not  prove  benefi- 
cial where  the  soil  is  dense/' 

Sea-slutch  has  been  applied  with  the  same  advan- 
tage to  fruit-trees  at  Rossall-hallj  by  Mr.  John  Ball, 
ihc  tenant. 

Sea^Weeds, — In  one  instance  sea-tangle  was  noticed 
to  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  straw,  in  order  to  be  trodden 
by  live  stock  into  manure ;  but  this  substance,  so  gene- 
rally used  in  maritime  countries,  is  seldom  applied 
in  Lancashire. 

River  and  Pond  Weeds — Were  found  to  be  used 
only  in  a  very  few  cases,  and  in  these  only  on  a  small 
$cale,  but  they  were  said  to  answer  wetL 


Rape'Dasi^^l^  occasionally  used  as  a  manure  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county,  but  only  in  a  small  degree^ 
the  expense  being  very  great.     Mr.  John  Asbwortb, 
«f  Bolton-ln*the-Moor8,  has  laid  it  on  with  great  sue* 
Kk4r  ccsi 
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cess  for  pottitocs,  v\  ^he  quantity  of  about  32  WinclHSS«j 
ici  bubbelb  to  the  silatutc  acre. 

Peat- Eaj lh-^l\vts  been  emplojed  as  &  (op-dressing  , 
for  j^rahs  taruls  in  this  flisifii t,  with  considerable  bo 
jiefit-     It  is  act  upon  the  land  so  as  coiiipictely  to  covet  j 
the  surface  in  ihc  anluniiti  so  that  it  may  be  scaled  J 
Vilth  case  and  exact nass  in  the  !«pniig. 

Mr,    Ecdestojtj  of  Scnribbrick-hall,    mates  use  of  j 
this  substance  in  the  stale  of  compost^  willi  great  be* 
ncOt.    It  is  lirst  divided  into  small  parlidcs  by  women, 
nnd  then  nuxed  up  with  a  little  lime,  in  ^  hicb  state  it  I 
remains  fur  a  considerable  time  ;  alUr  \\hiib9  a  suffi* 
cient  quantity  of  farm-yard  dung  is  incorparatcti  inti- 
malely  with  it,  and  it  is  appiied  to  the  land.     It  if  { 
found  to  be  highly  beneficial,  botli  for  pasture  and  tiU 
lagc  lands* 

.  TJie  grtiat  disadvantage  of  this  material,  in  his  opi- 
nion,   is  the  dilliicuUy  of  reducing  it   into  a  perfect] 
pom  post. 

Muscles-^WeTc  formerly  very  much  employed,  and 
Hie  occasionally  at  present,  as  a  manure,  on  that  part 
c»f  the  &ea  coast  uliich  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IIey< 
fih&m,  as  well  as  in  a  few  other  places*  They  are 
chiefly  used  from  Boltuii-by-the-SarKls  to  Ifeysliam. 
Xbjcy  are  laid  oji  both  in  their  fresh  state,  and  after 
the  putrid  fermentation  is  be^un,  commonly  at  the 
rate  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  single-horse  cart-loads  l<i 
the  customary  acre,  lor  barley,  oats,  and  beans  ;  and 
wheat  idler  a  sunimer-fuUoWy  but  for  this  last  crop 
fnostly  in  the  state  of  compost^  with  earth  or  mould| 
^nd  sometimes  dung. 

"jThcy  hayc  a  great  and  immediate  effect  in  forcinf 
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tixe  land,  but  only  nffoifl  one  single  crop.  Thia  kind 
<if  miuiagenacnt  «tis  very  appropriiitely,  on  these  ac- 
counts, culled  the  dram-husbandt'j/f   by  Mr.  Robert 

Ilesketh. 

iJaiic^—Wbcfi  broken,  are  occasionally  applied  to 
land*  Mr-  John  Ash  wort  Ji,  of  lio!taii-in-the- Moors, 
lias  used  lliem  nt  the  rate  of  SO  buj>be)s  to  tbe  statute 
acre,  and  found  theia  to  answer  well  on  aU  sorts  of 
soils.  In  Goosnar^h,  Mr,  Sitgraves  has  also  tried 
them  with  good  elTect.  Bmc-daj^it,  or  bones  ground 
in  a  raill,  have  been  used  wiih  succciis  by  William 
Mayor,  the  farmer  at  Asbworlh*haH  near  Rochdale, 
as  well  a*  by  George  Clay  ton,  Esq,  of  Lostock,  near 
Preston,  The  former  "  has  (wo  Anted  iron  rollers 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  coTn-iiiiU  shaft,  which  grinds 
them  expediliuiibly  :  he  applies  them  to  his  own 
ground,  and  disposes  of  them  to  diiTercnt  purchaiiers." 

Bones  likewise  burnt  in  a  close  manner,  in  contaet 
^ith  earth,  and  then  mixed  with  lime,  have  been  used 
with  advantage. 

Ashes — Near  some  large  towns  are  found  of  great 
utility  when  applied  la  grass  Iand«^,  by  destroying  the 
coarse  herbage, 

Soapers^'-jlshes — Are  only  employed  in  a  few 
instances  near  large  towns.  Like  lime,  they  are  said 
BOt  to  ''  answer  upon  a  black  soil  which  has  sand  un- 
derneath, nor  have  they  their  immediate  eflPects,  like 
dung,  upon  any  soil,  but  are  very  fertilizing  and  du- 
tablc  after  the  first  ye^ir,  when  applied  upon  dry  pas* 
ture  or  meadow  lands,  if  they  be  fox-earth  soils,  ami 
Tery  much  change  the  natmc  of  the  grasses,  namely, 
from  very  indifferent  sort  to  wild  clover,  trefoil,  &c*'* 

These 
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These  nshes  also,  **  if  put  upan  old  leys,  hare  been 
found  very  advarila^eous  j  and  very  durable  on  pas* 
iures,  but  not  so  durable  citber  on  ploughed  laud  or 
mcailows/'  About  Liverpool  they  commonly  put  od 
from  forty  to  fifty  tons  to  the  acre,  which  formerly 
coiit  from  85.  to  I0s>  the  too,  but  which  are  now 
nearly  doubled  in  price. 

At  Ciaughton-hallj  Mr,  Brockholes  has  used  this 
substance  'vvilh  great  benefit,  on  some  coarse  pasture 
land  near  his  hou»c. 

Soot — Near  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  is  not  unfre* 
queatly  enii>loj  ed  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  spring,  for 
grain  crops;  beit^g  thrown  by  the  hand  over  them. 
It  is  also  applieil  to  exhausted  lands ;  and  if  rain  falls 
immediately  afterwards,  it  generally  answers  extremely 
welL 

Chopped  Rags — Is  an  article  of  manure  not  much 
made  use  of  in  this  county ;  it  has,  boweveri  been  oc- 
casionally applied  both  to  grass  and  tillage  land^  but 
its  efiects  in  neither  case  were  very  considerable. 

Whale  Blubber — ^Is  sometimes  used  near  Liverpooli 
mixed  with  earth.  It  forms  in  this  manner  a  f<^/ 
rich  manure,  but  not  durable* 

Scum  of  Sugar— Forms  a  rich  manure,  where  it  1 
,  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity }  three  jmrts  of 
soil  is  mixed  with  it. 


Plotighing  in  Green  Crops^ls  little  had  re- 
course to  in  this  county  ;  and  when  attempted  has  not 
answered  very  well,  the  soils  being  in  general  Uk^  ^ 
wet  and  heavy  for  this  practice.    On  mxne  of  tiit  1 

drier 
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6rkf  Icindft  of  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  it  might  pro* 
bably  be  tried  with  more  success. 

Town  Dung — Is  produced  and  collected  in  very 
large  qaantities,  in  large  towns,  as  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Warrington.  It  is  particularly  benefi- 
eivA  to  moss,  botli  by  enrich  Lag  it,  and  rendering 
it  solid. 


i  Farm-yard  Dung, — In  this  coanty  scarcely  a  fifth 
jof  the  farm-yard  manure  is  raised,  tliat  might  and 
ought  to  be  produced.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
neglect  of  the  farraers,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
accustomed  so  much  to  the  use  of  marl,  and  partly 
from  the  want  of  proper  farm-yards,  as  well  as  from 
their  not  soiling  their  stock-  Farm-yard  dung  is 
often  left  in  small  heaps  about  the  farm-steads,  and 
often  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  where  the  liquid  parts 
ftre  drained  off* 

In  a  few  cases  there  are,  however,  dung-steads, 
and  the  manure  is  laid  up  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
liquid  parts  being  occasionally  thrown  over  it* 

This  manure  is  used  both  for  tillage  and  grass  lands^ 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  district  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  meadow  lands  than  to  those 
under  the  plough.  The  tillage  lands  are,  however, 
much  in  want  of  it,  and  would  be  greatly  benefited  if 
more  attention  was  bestowed  in  raising  it.  From  20  to 
SO  tons  are  given  to  the  statute  acre. 

Composls^^Atc  much  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Those  most  employed  are  mixtures  of 
^ich  earth  and  lime  in  di&Tent  proportions:  the  moat 

usual 
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ii6ual  proportion  is  two  or  three  parts  of  earth  to  oml 
of  litoc* 

Near  ManchoRtcr,    Mr.    Patcrsoii   inakes   use  of 
compost  in  which  the  proportion  is  five  of  earth  to  two] 
otUnic,     Tht>  whole  is  turned  over  not  less  than  lb 
litne^,  and  well  broken  down  each  time,  bemg  at  C 
closely   coveted  over    with  carlli.     The  dung  is  not] 
added  nivtil  the  lime  has  fully  exerted  its  effects. 

This  cotopoht  is  friond  to  answer  well  on  dry  and  J 
gravelly  ioih,  but  not  upon  stiff  clayey  ones,  except] 
as  a  (op-dniising  for  spriug-corn. 

From  Clilhcroe  to  Blackburn,  they  are  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  forming  composts  of  earth    and  lime,  which 
arc  applied  over   the  grasK-i.inds    ijilended  for    bay. 
Ditch-banks,  cops,  and  peat-cartb,  arc  all  employed  I 
With  great  sncccss. 

The  proportion  of  earth  to  the  Vimc^  is  about  twa] 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter-     In  some  in- 
stanas  a  little  farm-yard  dung  is  added.     The  mould  I 
and   lime  are  convmouly  turned  over  twice,  and  (Lei 
dung  put  to  them  after  the  lime  becomes  eflete, 

lu  the  neighbourhood  of  Buruloy,  thty  mix  apcom« 
posts  of  earth  and  lime,  iu  the  proportion  of  three  toone* ' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr*  l*irrie,  that  the  lime  and 
earth  should  lie  for  three  or  four  months^  before  the 
dung  is  mixed  with  them. 

At  Scale-hall,  Mr.  Stainbank  chiefly  uses  composts 
of  lime,  with  earths  and  dung,  in  the  proiwrtioo  of 
two  parts  of  lime  to  one  of  earth,  &c*  The  quantity 
of  lime  is  about  70  bu&hels  to  the  customary  acre.  The 
comport  bid  on  tlie  tillage  lands  is  about  150  single- 
horse  cart*load5  to  the  acre,  but  upoa  the  meadow 
ground  in  larger  quantities. 
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Td  the  north  of  (he  Lancaster  Sands,  earthy  com- 
posts are  also  frtqacnlly  use*}.  The  farmers  employ 
sea-sludge  for  ihis  purpose,  at  flie  rale  of  80  small 
cart-loads  to  the  acre,  besides  lime  and  dung* 


SECT.    IV. IRRIGATION* 


It  is  observed  in  t lie  Original  Report ,  that  "  (rials 
of  ihrowing  wafer  over  the  lauds,  have  been  made  in 
different  parts  of  llie  county;  and  it  appears,  tijat 
■wherever  the  trial  has  been  made,  aiitl  conducted 
tipoh  proper  principles,  the  attempt  has  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  the  grounds  over  which  tlie  water  could 
be  thrown,  except  it  had  a  mixlnrcof  metallic,  or  other 
noxious  matter;  "  and  that  *'  notwithstanding  the  fact 
has  been  sufliciently  proved,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  npori 
diflerent  soils,  it  is  a  matter  of  a&tonii^hnicut,  that  so  rich 
a  source  of  improvement  haf»  been  hitherto  neglected, 
when  such  an  extent  of  ground  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  advantage. 

**  The  many  rivers,  rivulets,  and  rills,  flowing 
through  the  mountainous  part  of  the  cotiiity,  offbr  their 
rich  streams  to  meliorate  the  lands  through  which  tfiey 
descend*  Many  tbou&and  acres  might  partake  of  their 
fertilising  effects  at  an  inconsiderable  expense;  lands 
too,  at  present  poor,  barren,  and  unproductive,  at  a 
distance  from  other  manures,  might  be  rendered  com« 
petent  lo  maintain  an  increased  number  of  vahiuble 
animals,  by  which  the  quantity  of  yard-dung  woukl 
be  increased,  and  applied,  in  much  more  abundant 
portions  to  those  lands  which  are  beyond  the  salutary 
effects  of  the  overflowing  waters/* 

The  prevailing  **  system  of  converting  the  arable 
into  meadow  and  pasture  grounds^  to  which  the  water, 

with 
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vith  pecnliiir  propiictyj  may  be  apl>lied,  is  a  stror 
argument  in  favour  of  irrigalioTi," 

Much  ground  is  irrigalcd  by  means  of  gutters  formed  I 
by  tbe  spade,  and  stops  made  with  a  sod,  or  a  piece] 
of  board,  in  the  fine  meadow  lands  about  Worslej,  at 
well  as  about  Cliowbcnt,  and  Leigh.  The  lands  here*] 
abouls  lie  particularly  well  for  this  mode  of  manage-  ' 
mcnti  and  the  elFect  is  very  great. 

Ob  the  lauds  of  the  late  Duke  of  liridgewater,  bp-^ 
wards  of  60  acres  of  eight  yards  to  the  rod,  arc  covered  ^ 
with  water,  under  tbe  direction  of  James  Meadows. 

At  Athcrton-hall,    Lord   Lilford    has  floated,    by 
means  of  a  small  slrcam,  more   than  20  acres,  large' 
measure;  the  cuts  were  formed,  and  the  whole  laid  out,  ' 
under  his  Lordship^s  directions,  and  tbe  land  now  pro* 
duces  twice  as  much  as  it  did  before. 

At  Claughton-hall,    near  Giirstang,  William  Fitl^ 
herbert   Brock  holes,  Esq,  has  made  a  if  cry  great  im* 
provement  upon  a  large   piece  of  boggy,  wet  land,  m\ 
the  front  of  his  house,  by  means  of  proper  draining  an<l  j 
irrigation,  and   thus  set  an  excellent  example  to  tb6 
farmers   in   his  neighbourhood*     He  covers  about  ten 
acres  with   tbe  water  from  a  canal  in  his  park,  by 
having   the  conducting-drains  or   gutters  cut  in  the : 
wedge  I'orm,  and  thereby  forcing  the  water  nearly  over 
their  whole  extent.     Tbe  water  is  by  this  method  dis« 
tribuled  with  the  utmost  exactness  over  every  part. 

In  Wycrsdale,  J*  F-  Cawthorne,  Esq,  has  lately 
covered  about  five  acres  with  water  from  the  top  of  a 
tnouidainj  and  instead  of  ouc  load  of  hay,  fivear^ 
DOW  prod  need. 

At  Ellel-grange,  near  Lancaster,  Mr.  Rigby  ha| 
not  been  inattentive  to  this  mode  of  improving  hii 
knd*     He  has  of  low  meadow  land,  about  S5  ncrcs, 

inhaled 
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irrigated  by  two  grand  carriers^  with  aoitablc  conduct- 
ing drains  and  trenches. 

In  the  diObrcot  valleys  I>eyond  the  Lancaster  Sands 
there  are  many  pUices  where  irrigation  might  be  hud 
recourse  to  with  the  gretitcsl  advantage,  and  without 
any  great  difliculty  or  expense,  as  llic  lands  frequently 
lie  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  is  in  many  cases  a  great  abundance  of  water. 

Besides  (hcse  modes  of  irrigaling  land  in  this  county, 
there  arc  others  employed.  The  drainings  from  the 
dung-steads,  farm^yards,  reservoirs,  and  other  places?, 
are  not  unfrequently  thrown  over  the  grasslands  which 
lie  contiguous  to  them* 

"  The  following  neat  practice*'  is  stated  in  the  Ori- 
ginal Report,  **  as  the  tirought  of  an  ingenious  man, 
game- keeper  to  R.  \V.  Bootle,  Esq.  Latham  j  for 
%Thich  he  was  honoured  with  a  silver  cup  by  tlie 
Agricultural  Society  of  Manchester.  From  the  ditches 
above  his  house,  |he  collects  tlie  water,  and  briiigs 
it  past  his  buildings,  from  wliich  fiis  lands  liiive  a 
regular  descent-  This  water  carries  along  with  it  all 
the  drainings  from  the  farm -yard,  whlcli  arc  thrown 
upon  the  lands,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  irri* 
gating:" — but,  it  is  added,  lliat  *' ho  has  sunk  a 
reservoir,  the  sides  of  which  arc  secured  with  poutnled 
clay:  in  tins  reservoir,  he  preserves  his  water,  some- 
times till  a  dry  season;  then  throws  it  upon  the  land, 
when  the  earth  wants  moisture.  lie  also  puts  mnrl  into 
the  rivulet  through  which  the  water  runs,  and  finds 
it  of  great  service." 

At  Allerton-hall,  Mr.  Roscoe  throws  the  urine,  &c. 
from  the  cow-houses  on  a  piece  of  grass  land  which  lies 
below  them.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  wooden  scoop, 
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and  is  round  of  great  service  ia  iraproving  tlic  laail 
but  it  can  only  be  performed  iijmn  a  siunll  bcale. 

Nf*ar  Boiton-in-thivMoors,  Mr,  John  Ash  worth  ha 
covered   with    water,    impregnated    with   farm-yar 
ilung,  marl,  and  other  substances  from   Che   re^ervoil 
£iTid  pits  about  ihe  farm-oflici^y  more  than  10  acres 
gross  land*     The  soil  is  loamy  and  gravelly  on   ckif] 
and  red  rock.     He  iritd  (tie  same  plan   on    a  highef  j 
ficUi  of  six   acresj  the  soil  of  which   was  peaty,  bitlj 
witli  less  effect. 

In  these  cases,  the  carrying  gutters  and  other  parts  j 
of  the  works  were  cut  out  by  means  of  plaiighs  con* 
fitructcd  for  the  piirptise,  by  wliicli  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense is  saved.  They  arc  all  formetl  by  means  of  the  1 
spirit-level.  This  plan  of  floating  costs  about  10/* 
the  statue  acre,  includirtg  the  formation  of  the 
drains,  &c. 

This  land  before  draining  and  inigating^  did  not 
produce  much  hay  or  grassj  but  it  hiKs  bteu  more  ihaa 
doubled  in  value  since  ttiese  operations  were  per* 
formed.  The  ten  acre  piece  now  proiluces  ai  least 
four  tons  of  good  bay  lo  the  acre,  besides  good  early 
spring  feed. 

AtCiaughfoo-ball,  Mr.  Brock  holes,  besides  irrigating 
with  common  water,  has  about  tiventy-fivc  acres  occa-* 
sionally  watered  from  ponds,  wUb  the  washings  of  the 
cow-houses,  privies  and  oUkt  places. 

Mr.  Rabv,  at  Land^kitl,  in  the  above  neigh bonrlKioi1| 
likewise  pns^t'S  his  farm-yard  liquor  over  much  of  bis 
adjoining  nirad^nv  and  pa&tnre  land,  by  means  of  Utile 
gutters  for!;v_ii  by  ibe  common  plough. 

At  Pilling,  Mr*  Richard  Whiteside  bc^an  this 
mode  of  applying  the  dung  liquor  in  the  year  1806, 

and 
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and  has  already  made  use  of  it  to  more  than  fire  acres. 
It  is  in  general  put  on  in  November,  or  the  following 
month,  and  one  rum* puncheon  fuU,  waters  forty-six 
roda  of  leven  yards  forward  and  three  in  breadth.  The 
&  liquid  is  conveyed  upon  the  land  by  means  of  a  horse, 
and  the  cask  Is  mounted  on  four  low  wfiecls* 
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ALONG  tiie  sea<coast  about  Norfh  Mails,  and 
still  farther  to  tlic  south,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  low 
sod  or  earth  einbarikoic!it  done  by  Mr,  F.  B*  Heskcth, 
and  oilier  proprietors  of  land  in  (hat  neighbourhood. 
Aho  below  the  village  of  CHfloTi^  tliere  ts  a  consider- 
able extent  of  comnioii  earthy  embankment,  where 
the  Ribble  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  This  is  done 
to  the  height  of  about  six  or  eight  (let ;  it  has  a  good 
&1  ope  towards  the  stream,  which  renders  it  not  easily 
thrown  down. 

At  Rossall-Imll,    Mr*  F.  B.  Ilesketh   has   probably 

done   more  than  any  other  person  in  the   county,   ia 

defending  the   banks  of    the  coast   from   the  effects 

of   the    sea   by    stone    embankments.      As    the   sea 

sets   with   very  great   impetuosity  against   the  banks 

here,   and   is    apt    freqnt^ndy   to    destroy   them   and 

produce  Diuch  mischief,   an  attempt  has  lately  been 

made  to    secure    them    by    a    paved    embankment, 

formed    by   first   digging  out  the  earth  for   a  foon- 

diition  to  some  depth,   then  laying  the  bottom   with 

stiff  clay,  and    ultimately  paving  the   whole,  on  the 

average,  about  thirty  feel  in  width,  with    limestone, 

which  from   the  rough  uneven  state  of  its  surface,  is 

found  by  much  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose.     From 

one  to  nearly  two  miles  of  this  paved  &ea*fcuce  have 

been 
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been  made.  Tlie  large  pieces  of  limestone  employed, 
are  brought  by  sm;ill  vessels  from  Bardsea,  in  the 
nortliern  part  of  the  county,  at  llie  expense  of  from 
three  to  font  shiUtn^s  the  ton,  and  the  stiff  clay  in 
vhich  Chey  arc  placed,  is  liiid  to  the  depth  of  nine 
inches.  Wherever  the  foiindalioa  if?  not  perfectly 
sound,  it  i$  rendered  so  by  driving  in  a  suQicient  num« 
ber  of  piles. 

This  embankment  cost  at  the  rale  of  twent  j-scven 
fchilUnijs  the  yard  forward.  These  banks  were  formetly 
liable  to  l>e  oftrii  thrown  do^ti,  and  were  uncommonly 
expensive  in  Iheir  repairs;  but  since  this  mode  of  se* 
coritig  tfieoi  has  been  pnic(iiied|they  have  cost  scarcely 
any  thini]^. 

Mr.  Heflkelh  has  also  made  in  this  neigh hoiirbood  at 
lf*ast  two  miles  in  tens^tb  of  sea*sod  fence,  which  has  » 
basruf  about  forty  feet,  and  sltipcs  in  both  directions 
in  a  pretty  jicentle  mannrr;  but  Mr»  Thoriiborough  the 
manager^  thinks  (hat  they  should  have  more  slope. 
On  Wiiider^nioor  near  Cartniel,  to  the  north  of  (he 
LancRsIer  Sands,  ^rvni  ini[)rovc'rni'nts  have  been  made 
beemljnnkin^  a^jairist  the  sea.  The  first  rndiankment 
was  farmed  undrr  the  act  tor  enclosing  the  commons 
and  olhrr  wn^te^i  iu  the  ih  i^lihoiirh<iod  -,  and  by  this 
a  very  considerable  e3[t4:nt  of  land  was  gained  from  the 
sea* 

Since  t\m^  afioth<T  enibaiikmen(  has  l>een  thrown  np 
utthe  distanct'  of  soii»etliing  less  than  a  mile  farther 
out  towards  the  sea,  by  means  of  which  a  very  iUi^ 
tract  of  marsli  land  has  lu'eii  secured*  This  whs  ef» 
fected  by  Mr.  Sfockdule  of  Cark,  and  a  few  oihfT  i^en* 
tiemen,  in  rhe  usuai  method,  with  sods  and  earth  to  the 
height  of  twelve  feet, 

L  I »  Embank'^ 


There  are  many  small  podiaiis  of  wi-iV  ^k»ir»h  land 
on   this  €oa&(,   but   the  br^cst  art*  tlinsr  saruis  thst 
lie  between  Lancaster  and    Carfmel|  and  bel wren  that 
place  and   Ulverstoni  as  well  as  on  tlie  sides  of  the. 
mouth  of  the  Uudden  river,  and  in  Ibe  Walney  chtn* 
nelr    The  embanking  and  protecting  a  great   part  of  j 
these  lands  J   from  the  sea,   was  h)ng  since  proposed  bjf  j 
the  late  Mr,  John  Wilkinson,  a  gentleman  who rr^ided*^ 
in  the  neigUbonrbood  ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  ditfer* 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  individuals  interested^  and 
the  claims  of  the  lords  of  manors,  it  has  not  been  car- 
ried into  execution. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  observationi 
respecting  this  embankment,  in  the  Original  Report. 

**  It  is  a  fact,  consonant  to  reason,  and  proved  by 
experience,  that  when  the  course  of  a  river,  where  it 
enters  the  sea,  or  ra*her  tidc^mark,  is  tnrned  another 
way  into  (he  ocean,  the  former  channel,  and  adjacent 
sand,  is,  from  the  perpetual  influx  of  sand,  mud,  &c* 
brouglit  and  left  there  by  the  tide,  raised  gradually, 
till,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  becomesj  out  of  the 
reach  of  at  lenst  ordinary  tides;  liecause  the  fresh 
water  ceases  to  prevent  llic  accnmuhiting  ^1  these  ma- 
terials, which  it  formerly  did,  by  constnntly  removing 
them  to  the  sea." 

If  this  be  (he  case,  it  is  supposed  that  "  there  roo5t 
exist  a  possibility  of  recover! n^j  from  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  that  extensive  tract  called  Lancaster  and  Mil- 
(hrop  Sands,  as  also,  part  of  the  Ulverston,  and  Dud* 
den  or  Millani  Sands;  by  a  diversion  of  the  rivers.** 
And  in  support  of  this  opiuioa   it  may  be  Dotioed, 
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tliat  by  ttiming  the  coiiise  of  some  brooks  in  (his  neigh- 
bourhood^ lands  Im?e  already  been  recovered  from  the 
lea ;  and  that  the  flux  of  the  tide,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years^  has  raised  such  lands  near  six  feet.  Thus  by  di- 
verting the  wafer  info  another  situation^  by  opening  a 
new  channel 3  the  tide  alone  is  rendered  capable  of  doi  rig 
the  workp 

However,  **  the  first  question  naturally  arising  in 
this  enquiry  is,  whether  an  effectual  removal  of  the 
fiver  is  practicable  ?  and  secondly,  whtlher,  in  that 
case,  the  prnbable  expense  would  not  overbalance  the 
advanta^  that  might  be  expected  (o  arise  therefrom?** 

It  IS  observed,  that  **  in  regard  to  tfie  ^ni^  a  late  io* 
geniouB  and  resptclable  gentleman  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  Mr,  J.  Jenkinson  of  Yealand,  had,  for  many 
years  l)ack,  given  the  subject  much  altcjition,  and  mi* 
nutely  explored  llie  tract  proposed  for  the  new  channel 
of.liieKejit  and  other  rivers  running  through  the  Lan* 
caster  and  Millhrop  Sands.  Some  years  since  ht 
communicciteil  his  ideas  on  the  matter  to  Mr.  Wil* 
Jciuson  of  Castle-hcad,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  pa^ 
triolism,  and  universal  knowtedge*  The  scheme  aU 
Inicted  his  notice  ;  he  examined  the  ground,  and 
was  im mediately  struck  wilh  the  notion  that  it 
might  be  carried  into  exrculion  without  much  di£« 
culty.  A  subscription  was  proposed,  in  which  he  of- 
fered to  lead  off  with  50,000/.  if  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen would  make  up  the  rest,  the  expense  of  the 
ivhote  having  been  previonsly  estimated  at  150,(X)0/.; 
or,  if  they  would  begin  with  any  sum,  he  would  pro* 
duce  the  remainder,  it  being  understood  that  each 
should  receive  of  the  profits  in  proportion  to  his  sub- 
icrtptlon.  The  projt^ct  being  thus  supposed,  at  that 
lifDCi  appaieptly  pretty  forward,  a  person  was  ap* 
L  I  3  pointed 
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jKiintfcl  to  fate  the  level?;,  &c.  wKxch  tie  did  ♦  JU^  hp* 
sidi-s  tiii'se,  flic  Inte  Mr,  Jcnkinst>a  himself  also  made 
an  act anl  survey  ortliese  SniMl^," 

But  **  notwitlssfitnding  ihese  prepamtiofis,  the  pro- 
jectors iiiifortiinatety  njct   Midi    sucit   opposition  from 
tile    proprietons  of  some  trifling  fisherises,    who  were. 
nevertheless    offered  an   indenunfiration    for   the   lo«i 
they   might  su!^taiii ;   and    Ijcsitles,   the  several  claims  j 
ftafs,  thiju*^h    often  refusing  to  contribute  any  thing  < 
towards  recovering  these  sands,  were  yd  so  iinwillingj 
to  relinquish    any  pnrt  of  their  claims  to  the  gronnd 
"when  improved ; — that  the  matter  wxis  dropi>ed  al  that  j 
time." 

It  is  evident,  however,   that  in  order  to  ^ti  these] 
tracts   of  land   from  the  sea,  *Uhc  principal  rinrrto] 
bi"  taken  oflF  them  is  the  Ken^  ot  Kent*     The  ^rotind' 
proposed   for  the  new  channel  of  this  rher,  was  ex* 
amined  with  very  great  attention,  and  fonnd  extrcmel/] 
viM  suited  for  the  purpose,     Tlie  v^iiofc  length,  where  j 
1 1  runs  inland,  is  a  range  of  low  mossy,  or  soft    1and| 
except  a  small  tract   of  rocky  or    gravelly  ground| 
the  highest  part    of    wliich    is  not  more    than  ten 
feet  five  inches   above   level ;  and  ttie  average  height  ] 
of  (lie  whole  cut   woo  Id   nt>t,    it   is  believed,   exceed 
Uiree  feet  live  in the^  above   level.     In  short,  (here  ii , 
not  a  doubt  entertaintxl  of  ibe  practicability  of  diverts  j 
ing  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  biking  them  into  the  | 
Lur*e,  below  Lancas^ter.     The    fall  in   this  cour^Xf  it 
email,  yet  snflicient  for  the  current  of  the  water.     Nei» 
ther  is  lliere   any  ditliculty  in  bclitiviagj  that  the  ulti^  I 
mate   consequence  won  Id   be   the  gaiuinj£j  a  very  large  , 
tract  of  sand  or  marsh  land,  wiiich  wonld  become  of] 
the  finest  kind.     This  meihod  of  recovering   gronnd  ^ 
from  the  sea,  is  now,  where  it  is  practicable^  unirer*  ] 
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salljallowec]  ta  be  a  miicli  surer,  and  often  less  expen- 
sive means,  thiiii  that  of  wliolly  depending  on  embank- 
ing on  the  sand  with  any  materials  whatever." 

Bat,  *'  whether  it  would  be  best  to  follow  exactlj  the 
plan  whieh  is  here  prescril^ed,  in  diverting  the  rivers, 
or  not,  is  J  it  is  remarked,  the  province  of  an  experi- 
enced engineer  to  determine.  Equal  knowledge  and 
abilities  are  likewise  required  to  make  a  tolerably  exact 
estimate  of  the  expense  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
design." 

The  late  **  Mr-  Wilkinson  calculated  the  whole  ex- 
pense at  150,000/.;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  well 
informed  gentlemen,  30,  or  perhaps  60,000/.  less  might 
then  have  been  sufUcient.  Various  plans  have  been 
proposed  by  different  people ;  but  it  would  seem  best,  it 
is  supposed,  to  commence  the  work  a  litlle  below  Dal- 
lam Tower,  hy  throwing  a  bank  of  stone,  or  stone  and 
brushwood,  across  the  channel  there,  plenty  of  these 
materials  being  at  hand,  on  a  common.  The  bank 
would  serve  for  a  road,  and  a  bridge  at  the  S.E.  end 
would  admit  the  fresh  water*  The  sand  here  is  near  13 
feet  deep  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  stones  to 
bottom:  that  would  require  little  or  no  labour,  more 
than  tumbling  in,  as  the  weight  of  the  stones  and  wash- 
ing of  the  tide,  would  &oon  bring  them  to  the  channel. 
This  bank  would  be  about  880  yards  long,  and  should, 
it  is  believed,  be  seven  yards  high,  ten  yards  at  the 
ba^e,  and  six  yards  at  top,  atid  would  consequently  con* 
tain  49,280  cubic  yards,  w  hicb,  allowing  each  yard  ta 
cost  Is*  would  amount  to  2464/.  The  bridge  may 
be  stated  at  1000/.  The  whole  length  of  the  cut  from 
beoce  to  the  Lune,  is  about  21,340  yards:  to  contain 
the  greatest  land  iloodsi  it  should  uot^  it  is  presumed, 
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be  IcfiS  than  bi  yards  wide,  and  the  averaje  depth  fcmi 
yards;  the  number  of  yards  upon  that  position  to  be 
excavated,  would  of  course  be  2s{)Ot?5t?40,  which  »t 
4{d.  the  yard,  would  o»st54,417/*  Where  rocks  or 
high  ground  upor*  the  coasit  render  it  nccrs&ary  to  keep 
within  the  tide- mark,  the  earth  to  be  takt'n  out  will 
form  a  bank  on  the  &ea  side  of  the  cut.  A  number  of 
bridges  might  be  nrcessary  to  erect;  however,  till  the 
profits  of  tlie  land  to  be  recovcrtd  should  enable  (ho 
proprietors  to  build  them  of  stone  throughout,  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  liavi*  temporary  bridges  of  wood,  except  one, 
for  the  prirciiml  road;  the  expense  of  which  may  be 
called  1000/.,  and  that  of  the  wooden  ones  3600//' 

^'  The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  diverbion  of 
Ltndle-pool,  which  tnigfat  either  be  brought  into  the 
Kent,  or  taken  the  contrary  way  into  Cartmel  Sands. 
Iq  either  case,  as  it  h  an  inconsiderable  rivulet,  and 
the  ground  generallj^  very  low  aud  soft.  The  exptnvse- 
is  not  stated  at  more  than  5300/*  including  the  neoe^ 
lary  bridges." 

**  Alteri^ards,  when  the  sea  has  nearly  erobjinked- 
itself,  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  raise  sandbanks 
a  few  feet  high,  in  order  to  keep  oAhigh  spring-tides; 
the  expaise  of  these,  iji  addition  to  that  of  purchasing 
ground  for  the  new  channels  of  the  rivers,  may  be 
stated  at  ISfiOO!.'' 

*'  These  Sands  arje  the  principal  objects  of  attention; 
but  shoukl  their  recovery  bee  flee  ted,  it  would  be  found 
very  convenient,  ns  well  as  practicable,  to  use  sirotbr 
means  in  obtaining  part  of  the  Ulverston  Sands.  A 
bfink  might  be  thrown  over  the  channel,  with  a  bridge 
at  (he  end  of  it;  tlie  fresh  waler  then  confined  to  the 
^hore  till  it  entered  Llverston-raoss,  through  which  an 
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easy  cut  would  hring  it  to  the  Sands  a^in,  either  at 
Plumplon-haH,  or  at  the  muuth  of  I  he  new  canaf> 
ultcre  Uicrc  is  plenty  of  rock  at  hand  to  secure  it.  At 
the  lattci  place  it  mi^ht  be  of  service  to  the  shippitigf 
by  opening  the  channel." 

**  By  this  operation  about  1100  acres  would  be 
gaiLccl  ;  every  expense  attending  which,  is  estimated 
at  ^0,000/.'*  And  '*  the  acquisition  ot  at  least  4t>00 
may  also  be  effectod  by  the  same  meafis,  upon  the 
Dudth  n  or  MiUnm  Sands.  A  long  strip  of  marsh  land 
ej^tciidiug  along  each  hide,  renders  the  (ask  of  divert- 
ing thi  rivers,  compjiriitiveiy  an  easy  one-  The  D»d- 
drri  mii/ht  be  conveyeil  along  the  north  biJe,  and  fixed, 
at  lis  entrance  into  the  Sand>  with  Innestone  rock; 
whdc  the  rivulet  call«d  Kirby-pool,  miglitwifb  Utile 
obstructian  be  taken  down  the  other  side,  if  the  inter* 
Tenoon  of  a  liule  rising  rocky  gronnd,  extending  about 
JOO  yards,  be  excepted.  Tlasi,  however,  is  uo  object 
in  ft  work  of  buch  magnitude*  The  \ihole  expense  of 
this   undertaking,  it   i^  believed,    would   not  exceed 

sb.ooo;.'' 

These  several  sums  are  collected  and  brought  toge* 
ther  in  the  folb\$ing  manner  : 

Expenses. 

Expenses  of  bank  below  Dallam  Tower,  „.•„  £^463 

^^— -■ — ^'  of  bridge  at  the  end  therwf,  „..*  JOOO 

>    of  the  cut  from  thence  to  the  Lune,  5i,41 7 

i                 of  the  bridges  over  the  cut,  ♦.•^,„.  „  4600 

■   '    of    sandbanks,    and    purchasing  1  iqnnA 

ground,    ^„,, , J  * 

^ of  diverting  Lindle-pool, „,  5300 

^                of  gaining  part  of  Ulverston  Sands,  SO^OOO 

Carryover,    £90,780 
Brought 
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BroDght  over,  jg 90,780 
Expense  of  gaining  part  of  Diidden  Sands,  26,000 
Interest  of  monej  sunk  till  the  land  to  be  v 

gained   becomes   profitable  ;    salaries  of  >       73^219 
Engineers,  &c*  with  contingent  expenses,  5 

Total  expenses,  .„  £*^),000 

The  land  that  tnight  reaaonnbly  be  expected  v 

to  be  gained   upon   the    Lancaster,  &c,  >    32^10 

Sands,  is,  «........*.... ) 

Gained  upon  the  Doddeii  Sands,    ..« .,..•••        4600 

' upon  the  Ulvcrston  Sands,    .„„,        J600. 

38,710 

With  respect  to  the  other  advantages,  "  in  the  first 
place,  a  regular  <:onncclion  i^ould  lake  place  bctweea 
Lancaster  and  Wliitchaven,  by  a  post-road,  ^hich 
would  doubtless  be  kid  out  betwa^n  those  pliices;  by 
which  not  only  these  commercial  towns,  but  all  the  in- 
tervening country,  would  be  much  benefited  ;  whereas 
at  present,  a  person  travelling  between  Lancaster  and 
Ulverston,  Ravenglass,  W  hitch  a  ven,  &c,  must  either 
take  a  very  circuitous  route  through  a  wild  mountain- 
ous country,  or  wait  a  precarious  dangerous  passage 
over  the  Sands«  A  reflection  on  the  number  of  unfor* 
tunatc  people  who  are  annually  lost  in  crossing  these 
deceitful  sands,  touches  the  nerve  of  humanity.  This 
dreadful  circumstance  would  be  remedied  by  banish* 
ing  the  tide.  But  although  the  phiianihropic  mind 
may  consider  these  matters  as  great  misfortunes,  others 
may  look  upon  them  as  local  evils  only,  and  the 
effects  of  their  removal  equally  confined »  Another  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  tbat  would  take  place  would  be  more  untver* 
sally  felt:  here  are  tracts  of  sand  coiitiiining  v>S,710 
acres,  whicii  at  present,  instead  of  beir*g  beneficial  to 
the  comm unity,  arc  a  general  nukance.  If  this  land 
cotild  be  recovered  J  by  layins:  out  the  sum  of  200,000^, 
it  would  be  a  purctiase  of  5/-  3s,  3id.  tint  acre  of  land  ; 
wliich  it  is  prc&uniedj  bj  tlie  time  all  tlie  money  was 
paid,  would  be  worth  40/,  tlie  acre,  consequently  a 
clear  gain  of  1,348,400/-  This  would  not  b<i  like  a 
transfer  of  property,  where  one  party  loses  what  the 
other  acquires.  It  would  be  a  properly  really  gained, 
the  produce  of  which,  whoever  were  the  immediate 
possessors,  would  expand  itself  on  every  side,  to  a 
great  distance ;  and  by  causing  an  increase  of  provi- 
sions, must  proportioaably  affect  the  price  j  whereby 
thousands  of  poor  families  wouhl  find  an  additional 
nmrsel  to  their  daily  pittance,  exclusive  of  the  em  j)loy» 
ment  it  would  atford  them  in  the  execution/* 

**  Should  the  project  be  attempted,  it  would  be 
prudent,  or  rather  neccKsary,  after  it  h  ascertainetl  iti 
whom  the  present  property  of  the  Sands  abides,  witli 
the  assistance  of  parliament,  to  require  the  proprietors 
either  to  contribute  their  quota  towards  ttie  expeniie  of 
obtaining  the  same,  or  forever  to  forfeit  their  risrht 
thereto,  whicli  slioutd  be  transferred  to  the  first  who 
offered  to  make  good  the  subscription." 

Embankments  in  the  Walney  CkanneL 

There  are  several  tracts  of  land  which  might  be 
gained  in  this  channel  uilliout  any  ^reat  difficulry, 
but  the  principal  ones  are  the  Bij^ger  and  the  Snab 
Sands* 

i  am  indebted  for  the  following  ^'  Obserratlons  on 
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the  praciicabilily  of  recovering  Land  from  the  Sm^ 
in  this  sidialioDi  to  Mr,  Clofe,  surgeon  at  Dalton^  in] 
Furncss. 

**  The  conYcrsioo  of  useless  wastes  itito  fertile  fk-ldsii^J 
one  of  the  most  commendabk  achievemeots  of  industry* 
So  considerable  a  portion  of  Iand|  as  would  aiuplf  I 
compensate  the  loss  this  parish  has  sustained  from  thi  | 
devastating  waves  of  the  ocean,  in  the  lap§e  of  manjr 
centuries,  might  be  obtained  by  obstructing  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  tides  through  Wabiey  channel;  for  thea 
the  sea>water|    by  deposiltiig   its   load    of  fine  i^nd^  i 
M'hicli  the  current  now  hurries  a^a^  into  the  uccan^ 
would  convert  the  whole  of  this  itniit,  or  estuary,  into 
a  level  plat  of  sand  and  marsh.     The  execution  oi  llii$  I 
project  would  apparently  be  ittendcd  \%ith  little  diifi« 
cuify,  as  the  general  deptli    of  ualer,    in   one   platt 
across  the  sand,    never  eiciTtU  thirteen   or   fourteen 
fret*     Previous,  however,  to  my  entering  up^n  an  es« 
timatc  of  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  il  ^eems 
proper  to  present  you  with  a  few  descriptive  particu* 
lars  of  the  situation. 

**  The  channel  which  separates  the  Island  of  Walney 
From  the  main  part  of  the  Lib<Tty  of  Furness,  is  about 
•even  miles  long,  and  contains  within  high-waler 
niark^  exclusive  of  the  Island  of  Old  Barrow,  with  its 
detached  pari  calltd  Ramsey,  and  Sheep  Island,  which 
it  encompasses,  about  nine  square  miles,  between  the 
Pile  of  Fouldrey  at  the  southern  entrance,  and  Sand- 
Bcalc  Haws  at  the  nortli  end.  When  the  water  of  the 
ocean  subsides  towards  its  lowest  ebb^  the  grealer  part 
of  this  space  is  a  plain  of  sand,  divided  by  a  long 
saline  lake,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  intic  broad, 
which  occupies  the  hollowest  part  almost  from  one 
end  to  the  otber^   and  increatcs  in  depth  as  it  ap* 
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proaches  tlie  Pile  of  Fouldrey.  At  the  rise  of  ercry 
tulc,  Hie  wafer  flows  in  at  both  ends,  and  iiirHing  in 
the  shallowest  pxirl  of  the  channel,  about  half  flood, 
ami  about  a  railc  from  the  norlhern  entrance,  soon 
covers  the  adjacent  sands  by  one  conlinuous  sheet  of 
\(valer.  Sometimrs  io  high  tides,  when  the  inflnx  of 
the  ocean  proceeds  wilh  great  rapidity,  the  confluence 
of  tile  cnrretits  forms  a  niomentary  ridge,  or  elevation 
in  the  water,  two  or  three  feet  high,  by  the  rnonien- 
tiim  of  one  stream  conoteracting  that  of  the  other;  and 
as  the  directioti  of  neither  can  be  iininediately  inverted, 
there  is  either  no  perceptible  motion  across  the  place  of 
union  for  a  short  tinie;  or,  as  is  more  freqnent,  (hd 
contending  waters  continue  I  heir  movements  on  oppo* 
fiite  sides  of  the  channeU  Srnnctimes  in  storms,  when 
the  %vind  blows  froin  the  north-west,  the  northern  cur- 
rent being  accelerated,  overflows  llic  shallowest  part 
or  common  place  of  iinton^  and  meets  the  southern 
tide  in  a  descending  current.  As  the  tide  rises,  how- 
ever, after  the  confluence,  llie  water  assumes  an  tmi* 
fon!i  movement  towards  the  north,  and  passes  out  at 
the  north-end  of  the  cfiannrl ;  while,  until  the  time  of 
high-water,  the  sup|ily  of  tlie  rising  tide  is  by  the 
snuth*eml  at  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey:  and  the  reason  of 
this  and  the  thoroit*;h  stream,  is,  because  the  main 
current  of  9t,  George's  Channel,  which  flows  towards 
the  south  for  only  three  hours  after  the  lime  of  low- 
water,  an<l  then  assumes  a  contrary  course  for  nine 
hours,  is  then  moving  in  a  northerlj'  direction. 
About  the  time  of  high*WQtcr,  tlie  inflii:^  at  the  Pile  of 
Fouldrey  ceases,  and  the  water,  soon  iifter,  begins  to 
make  its  ega-ss  into  the  subsiding  ocean,  at  eticli  end  of 
the  channel ;  but  as  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  the 
currents  of  the  effluent  ^aler  takes  place  to  the  south 
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of  that  shallow  part  of  llie  channel  vhere  Ihe  tbU ^ 
ti<K:s  onite  ihoir  streams,  a  rapid  current  continues  to 
flow  through  the  shallowest  part  in  a  northerly  dtreo 
tion,  till  the  same  is  nearly   uncovered;  or,  at  Ica&l] 
till  the  \va(er,  in   high   tides,  has  subsided  about  ele«^ 
ven  or  twelve  feet  j  for  its  general  depth  in  this  plac4f  i 
seldoni  or  never  exceeds  thirte4m  feet  and  a  half. 

*'  The  bread  til  of  the  channel  between  the  tide*  i 
marks,  varies  from  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  la. 
two  and  a  half  miks*  It  is  straitesl  about  half  a  mtloj 
to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Northscale,  in  Ihe  IslanJ  , 
of  Walney,  atjd  broadest  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  { 
the  north  of  the  Pile  of  Fonldrey,  The  strait  places, 
where  the  tide  passes  through  with  great  rapidity,  are 
invariably  the  deepest. 

•*  The  Yarlei  a  small  rivulet  which  rises  at  Dalton, 
passes  by  Fumess  Abbey,  and  enters  the  tide-mark 
opposite  the  south  point  of  the  Island  of  Old  Burrow, 
is  the  only  cont^tant  stream  of  fresh  water  that  thii 
channel  receives. 

**  The  shallowest  part  of  the  estuary  where  the 
rising  waters  of  the  ocean  form  an  union,  somefimeSf 
at  first,  in  two  or  three  narrow  streams,  is  called  th« 
Alecftings,  and  is  half  a  mile  broad,  crossing  in  a  direct 
line  between  Ormsjrill- house,  which  is  situated  near 
the  east  side  of  the  channel,  and  Northend  windmtll| 
which  was  lately  erected  in  tht  Island  of  Walney. 
Now,  were  it  not  for  the  tide  that  passes  over  this  part 
before  high-water,  in  a  northerly  direction,  conformai)le 
to  the  movement  of  the  water  in  8t,  George's  Chantiel| 
and  afterwards  with  increased  velocity  in  consequence 
of  the  quicJi  subsidence  of  the  ocean,  the  whole  of  this 
channel  would  soon  become  one  level  tract  of  sand, 
like  some  plats  in  the  broadest  places,  which  might  at 
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pfiescfit  be  encToaed  by  embankments :  therefore,  the 
first  operntioti  towards  conTerting  this  waste  into  land, 
will  be  to  obstruct  the  passing  tides,  which,  like  the 
currents  of  great  rivers,  carry  the  sand  into  the  ocean. 

**  This  obstritclion  might  easily  be  accomplished,  by 
forming  a  mound  of  earth  and  stones  across  the  shallow- 
Cit  pari  of  the  channel,  called  the  Meetings,  where  the 
waters  from  Uic  north  and  south  unite  their  streams, 
in  all  tides,  about  hatf-tlood*  At  this  place,  it  has  aU 
ready  been  observed,  the  breadth  is  only  half  a  mile, 
and  the  general  depth  of  water  which,  in  the  highest 
tides  is  thirteen  feet  and  a  half,  In  the  lowest  does 
not  exceed  two  or  three.  And  although  a  rapid  cur- 
rent, in  high  tides,  commences  soon  after  the  highest 
part  of  the  sands  is  covered,  and  flows  through  this 
part  of  tin*  channel  in  a  northerly  direction  for  several 
hours ;  yet  it  is  ftdly  ascertained  by  a  transverse  ridge 
of  gravel  lying  there,  which  the  inhabitants  of  WaU 
ney,  some  years  ago,  collected  for  a  road,  that  such 
materials  as  arc  i>roper  for  the  furniation  of  a  mound, 
will  remiiirt  where  Ihey  arc  laid.  The  work  might, 
therefore,  proceed  slowly  till  completed  by  a  progres- 
sive elevation  through  its  whole  line,  as  by  this  means 
the  current  would  in  all  places  be  gradually  weakened. 
And,  m  Ihe  sands  have  risen  on  each  side  of  the  present 
small  pebbly  ridge,  or  road,  and  frequently  cover  it, 
so  it  is  probid)le  (hat  a  gradual  accunudation  would 
attead  and  strengthen  tlie  work  during  the  whole  of 
its  formation* 

**  It  is  not  easy  io  deferroinc  the  best  form,  or  sec- 
tion, of  a  bank  for  (his  purpose,  or  to  show  the  quan- 
tity of  raaterials  that  it  %vonId  require,  on  account  of 
the  tides  passing  over  if  in  a  current,  during  its  con- 
strtiction«     But  as  the  depth  of  water  in  ordinary  high 
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general,  only  about  twelve  fcef ,  so  it  secins 
areasonnblG  stipposilion,  that  the  base  need  not  exceed 
forty-eight  yards  in  breadth,  if  there  were  no  accnmil* 
latjon  of  sand  before  it  was  finishr(Y ;  for  if  the  &ides 
were  formed  with  a  gradual  rise  of  one  yard  in  ewery 
six  from  the  lowest  p&rt  to  the  summit,  the  ttdc^  would 
certainly  take  and  leave  the  bank  at  flood  and  ebb, 
ivithout  injury,  after  it  was  finished,  in  a  much  more 
exposed  situation  than  this  channel.  But  as  a  gradually 
sloping  bed  of  sand  would,  in  mo&t  places,  without 
doubt,  collect  and  form  a  proper  inclined  defence  on 
eacli  side  against  the  current  which  must  necessarily 
pass  over  it  (ill  it  Mas  nearly  finished,  there  is  a  great 
probability,  that  a  mound  might  be  formed  upon  a  bam 
twenty-two  yards  broad,  which  with  sloping  sides 
should  terminate  in  a  summit  above  high- water  mark, 
six  feet  broad,  if  judiciously  raised  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  length,  with  the  gradual  rising  of  the 
sands,  until  it  could  be  completed  at  one  interval  be« 
tween  higli  tides.  The  breadth  of  the  base,  if  found 
too  small,  might  at  any  time,  however,  be  increased 
as  circumstauces  might  indicate, 

**  The  bet  (am  of  the  channel  is  pebbly,  and  almost 
invariably  the  same;  and  plenty  of  excellent  materials 
may  be  procured  within  the  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  at  the  freestone  quarries  below  Uowcote^ 
from  whence  tlic  road,  by  a  gradual  and  genlle  descent, 
tends  to  facilitate  all  convey  anccs.  The  malerials  for 
the  construction  of  half  of  the  mound  might  be  the 
broken  pieces  of  freestone,  or  iubbi>h,  from  the  lop 
and  usi  less  beds  of  the  quarries,  which,  in  the  work^ 
Tnight  be  incorporated  with  some  portion  of  sand,  with 
sea-pebbles  from  the  western  shore  of  Walney,  and 
with  gravel  and  clay,  which  might  be  procured  in  suf« 
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ficient  qotintities  to  form  the  other  half,  if  necessary, 
from  the  aiijacent  shores  of  ihe  chantiet. 

**  Having  now  eniiiuerated  the  principal  circuTti* 
itances  and  local  peculiarities,  I  shiill  eiideavour  la 
form  a  calculation  of  the  expense  of  constructing  a 
mound. 

**  The  breadth  of  the  channel  between  the  tide- 
marks  on   either  side,  in  crossing  in  a  direct  line  be- 
between  OrEnsgilUhousc  and   Northcnd   windmill^  is 
half  a  mile,  and  the  general  depth  of  water  in  the  hi^h* 
est  tides  thirteen  feet  and  a  half.     A  bank,   therefore, 
880  yards  long,   if  raised  four  and  a  half  yards  high, 
upon  a  level  base  twenfy-fwo  yards  broad,  with  a  gra* 
dual  acclivity  on  each  side  till  only  two  yards  broad 
at  top,  would  contain  47,520  cubic  yards  of  materials. 
And    this  quantify  would   be  sufficient  to   form    the 
whole;  for  a  portion  of  matter  equal   to  the  quantity 
contained  in  ihe  sloping  »idt*s  of  the  channel,  which  is 
calculdted  to  form  a  part  at  each  end,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  level  all  hollows  below  the  base  line  of  the  bank. 
*'  A  cubic  yard  of  good  (ree?.tonc,  T  find  by  a  hydro- 
stalic  process    with   five  pounds  and  a  half  of  stone, 
weighs  S726   [>oimds  avoirdupoisc,    or   33  hundred 
weight  one  quarter   and  two  pounds,   in  a  very  moist 
btate  ;  and  3554  jKinnds,  or  31  fiundred  weight  3  quar- 
ters and  8  pounds  when  dry*     In  the  carriage  of  the 
materials   from  the  quarries  below  Howcote,  a  horse 
will  easily  bring  down  every  lime  13  hundred  weigh! 
and  a  half  of  broken  frot^lonc,  which  being  specifically 
lighter   than   the  best  kind,  when  laid   down  in   the 
channel^  and  combined  with  ihe  sand  thrown  inTo  the 
vacuities  by  the  tides,  will  make  hulf  a  cubic  yard  in 
the  vtotk.     One  horse,  thercf<»re,  by  performing  eiglit 
or  ten  journeys  in  a  d(iy^  will  furnish  as  much  matter 
iiANc]  M  m  aiy 
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as,  in  combination  with  &and,  will  measure  fire  ctibii 
yards,  at  U.  ^d,  each  :  for  three  men    raa^  easily  c» 
cavatc  t  went  J  tons,   or  as  much   loose  trei  htone  at  ihd 
quarry  in  a  daj^,  as   will    make  fifteen   cubic  yards  s' 
load  the  cartSi  and  convey  the  same  lo  the  channel 
three  horses,  one   man  accompanying  the  carts,   wbti 
the  other  two  are  digging  the  stone.     Thereforei  al 
lowing  each  man  3s,  per  day,  and  2j,  IQd*   for  eocl 
horse,  there  will  be   fifteen  cubic  yards  procured   A 
17*.  6d,  which,  with  the  allowance  of  one  penny  lo  li 
proprbtor  of  ttie  quarry  for  every  four  carts  of  freeitoo 
and  one  penny  more  to  people  for  levelling  (he  same  in 
ihe  (ormation  of  the  mound,  is  Is.  3d,  per  yard.     And 
this  may  reasonably  be  considerixl  as  the  average  price 
of  the  const  ruclion  :  for  if,  on  account  of  inconvcni- 
ences,  or  interruptions  from  the  tides,   the  wages  were 
to  be  sometimes  a  little  higher,  yeij  as  considerable 
quantities  of  gravel  and  pebbles  may  be  procured  from 
the  back  of  Walney,  afid  the  sides  of  the  chanoei 
at  a  cheaper  rale  than  stone  from  the  freestone  quarries, 
especially  for  the  formation  of  (hat  part  which  adjoins 
the  island  ;  and  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  may 
likewise  be  brought  from  the  west  side  of  the  channel, 
and   also  procured  from    the  enst  side  by  lowering  a 
part  of  the  road  to  llowcote,  and  advantageotuly  corn* 
bined   with   the  sand,  freestone,   and   gravel;  so  the 
price  of  labour  and  materials  will   not  exceed  Is.  Sd^^H 
j)er  yard.     Hence,  the  whole  cost  of  constructing  the  *" 
mound,   at  this  rate,  will   be  $965/-      The  fr€ei»tone 
itself,  indeed,   need  be  estimated  at  nothing,  for  if 
would  be  very  advanfageous  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
quarries   to  have  the  useless  part  taken  away  in  this 
manner,  as  making  a  rid,  or  clearing  off  the  top  strata, 
at  present,  is  a  cousidcrabic  drawback  upon  the  pro- 
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fits  of  the  sound  and  useful  part :  therefore,  the  daily 
labour  of  each  horse  may  be  estimated  at  3s.  instead  of 
2s.  lOd, 

**  The  only  attention  requisife  in  the  constniclion 
will  be^  1.  To  use  the  largest  stones  principally  in  the 
exterior  part ;  2,  To  form  llie  sides  with  a  gradual  ac- 
clivity ;  3.  To  niise  the  work  from  end  to  end  alike, 
¥fiih  a  longitudinal  hollow  or  depression  on  its  summit, 
in  order  to  collect  sand  for  blending  with  the  clay, 
gravel,  and  smaller  pieces  of  freestone,  in  the  interior 
part;  and  4.  To  proceed  no  faster  with  the  cleva- 
lion  than  the  accii  mutation  of  sandal  the  sides  will 
protect  the  work  against  the  currents,  until,  by  a  final 
effort,  it  m;iy  be  finisht'd  at  an  interval  between  high 
tides. 

**  A  very  trifling  stream  of  rain-water  on  each  side 
of  the  channel,  it  may  be  advisable  to  divert  along  the 
shore,  or  within  the  land,  for  the  distance  of  one  or 
two  hundred  vnrds  to  the  north  of  the  line,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  work, 

**  After  the  completion  of  tliis  mound,  the  passing 
current  otihe  tides  being  entirel^y^obstructeil,  the  whole 
of  the  channel,  from  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey  to  Sand- 
scale  flaws,  measuring  within  the  tide-mark,  accord* 
ing  to  our  best  maps,  above  5760 acres,  or  nine  square 
miles,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  converted 
into  a  level  plain  of  sand  and  marsh,  as  there  are  no 
material  striams  of  fresh  water  to  waste*  or  disturb  the 
accumulation  of  the  sands  by  variable  channels.  Three 
thousand  acres  of  this  waste,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
at  the  lowest  estimation,  might  be  recovered  from  the 
sea,  which,  lying  low  and  level,  and  being  screened 
from  the  strong  westerly  winds,  in  many  places  by  the 
bold  shore  of  the  channel,  Tvould  soon  make  a  tract  of 
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llic  finest  and  best  sheltefed  land  in  the  neigli bout- 
hood*.  The  arenaceous  dcpf>sHioii  of  tlie  tides  in  this 
channel,  i&  of  the  richest  quality*  and  has  bien  of  infi- 
aite  service  to  the  farmers  in  Walncy,  i«^ho,  for  the 
last  70  years,  or  since  the  revival  of  the  cultiTation  of 
i¥heat  in  Furness,  have  used  it  as  a  manure  in  summer* 
fallowing  iheir  stiff  loamy  soils. 

**  After  a  coniiderable  rise  in  the  sands,  the  formation 
of  mar&h  iosome  places,  and  previous  to  further  improfc- 
ement,  embankments  would  here  be  requisite,   as  in  all 
similar  situations*  to  keep  off  the  tides:  one  somewhere 
near  the  south  end,  another  near  the  north  end  of  the  chan* 
oeL    The  best  place,  apparently,  tor  the  south  embank* 
mcnt,  16  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Pilerf  Fouldrey, 
where  there  are  two  strong  ridges  of  pebbles  and  clajp  \ 
namely,  Studfoith-scar,  projecting  from  the  Isleof  Wal- 
ney^  and  West  field- point, from  the  opposite  side.   '1  hese  \ 
being  covered,  at  present,  only  at  high  tidei,  would] 
cither  advantageously  form  the  base  of  part  of  the  work^  j 
or  serve  for  defences.  It  would  also  be  no  difficult  matter  I 
to  form  a  weir,  or  broad  plat  of  stones,  across  the 
channel,  between  these  two  points,  to  defend  the  rest| 
and  to  make  the  small  streams  of  rain-water  assumej 
higher  levels  which  were  not  diverted  along  the  shores*  I 
The  adjacent  scar  called  Swine-sfones,  and  another] 
about  a  mile  to   the  south  called   the  Mecting*s-«carJ 
which  the  tide  covers  when  it  surrounds  the  Island4 
ofWalney.  would   supply  a  part  of  the  stones,  andi 
the  rest  might  be  brought  by  shipping  from  the  Islandtj 
of  Foulney  and  Roa,  and  other  places  near  Rampside.i 


At  the  adjoioiDg  bindi  od  each  udt  of  the  cKanocl*  pay  no  kind  < 
tythM»  the  ponioii  rceaTtred  would  of  coune  be  cntidcd  l^  die  t 
privilege- 
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The  south  embrhfikment  would  be  about  one  mile  and 
three-quarters  lon|^^  but  tlie  length  of  the  other,  near 
the  north  end  of  the  channel,  which  would  be  called 
the  Scar(h-dyke,  would  not  exceed  half  a  mile.  It  is 
not  Qiilikilj,  however,  that  the  sea  would,  in  a  few 
j^rs,  form  a  beach  across  the  north  end  of  the  chan* 
ael,  l^etween  Norther*d  Haws,  and  Lockscy- point, 
two  ridges  of  stones  which  have  been  amasseil  by  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  which  have  apparently  been 
kept  asunder  ordy  by  the  rapid  egress  of  the  passing 
tides.  Supposing,  however,  the  embankments  to  be 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  formed  of  sand  upon 
a  base  forty-five  yards  brond,  with  one  yard  rise  ia 
erery  six  on  the  sea  side,  and  one  in  every  five  ou  the 
other  ^,  and  both  sides  faced  with  marsh  sods,  in  the 
manner  the  workmen  call  J^iiggi^f^f  every  yard  in 
length  will  c^jntain  88  cubic  yards  of  matter,  and  the 
whole  will  amount  to  348,460  cubic  yards,  which,  at 
6rf.  eacht,  will  cost  8712/. 

**  la  the  south  embankment,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
have  two  flood-gates;  one  for  tlie  egress  of  rain-water^ 
and  the  other  for  the  small,  but  constant  stream  of  the 
Yar4e,  which  by  being  diverted  about  a  mile,  would 
deliver  its  water  only  II  or  12  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  highest  tides.  A  small  flood-gate  for  rain-water 
would  likewise  be  necessary  in  the  Scarth-dyke;  but 
the  construction  of  these  three  outlets  with  their  de- 
feuces,  the  diversion  of  the  Yarle,  and  a  few  trifling 


*  ]  by  no  meaDft  propoic  thU  ai  iht  bett  form:  if  the  cmbankmeDtt 
were  made  to  higti  that  the  tide  vrould  never  over-top  chenif  the  tiic  oa 
the  land-side  might  be  much  more  rapid  thao  it  here  lupposed. 

f  The  Ute  cmbankmctit  of  Wmder-manh,  ia  th«  parith  of  Cutmel» 
irii  ptad^  at  thii  rau* 
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streams  of  rain^watcr^  cannot  be  attended  with  ikivcl 
expense. 

^<  Now  If  to  the  estimate  of  rawing  the  mound)  w6 
hid  the  interest  of  the  moncff  for  20  yeaiB)  befcrre  Ae 
expiration  of  which,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex« 
pect  iha  emfbankments  may  be  formed  and  the  land  be 
productive  of  some  profit,  the  summary  of  the  whojd 
expense  may  be  drawn  up  as  follows.: 

,  >>  1.  Cost  of  constructing  a  mound  to  ob*  \ 

struct  the  passage  of  the  tides  through  the>   £9000 
channel  39651.  or  about  3 

S.  The  compound  interest  of  3000/.  atd  per?         ^ggQ 
jcenU  for  SO  years,  very  near  > 

3.  Cost  of  constructing  embankments  esti*  >        QOQO 
mated  at  8712/.  may  perhaps  extend  (o  S 

To  which  may  he  added, 

4.  For  the  diversion  of  the  Yarle,  and  a  x 

few  small  streams  of  rain-water,  by  new  f         jq^^ 
channels,  and    for    the  construction  ofC 
flood-gates,  weirs,  &c.  ^ 

X  oiai,    ••••••••••••••••••••    jh.  io,iAA/ 

*^  Three  thousand  acres  recovered  for  this  sum,  is  at 
the  rate  of  6/.  each,  which  at  the  lowest  estimate  would 
be  worth  SO/,  or  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  land  in 
Walney*:  therefore,  by  this  undertaking,  thei:e  would 
be  a  clear  gain  ot  72,000/. 

"  All  colli mu II icat ion  between  Walney  and  the  main 
land  being  several  hours  obstrocteci  by  every  titde,  a 
tcbidence  in  the  1  sland  is  often  so  very  inconvenient, 


*  The  land  about  the  village  of  Bigger  is  worth  94A  the  Matnte  Men& 

that 
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that  it  seems  astonish in«f  that  the  inhabitants  never 
attempted  to  rnisea  sta-bank,  in  some  part  af  lliechtin* 
nelf  for  (he  sole  purpose  of  a  constant  road.  The 
island  is  tlividcd  inlo  forty-four  tenements,  each  con» 
tainini^  About  56  stalute  acres^  of  good  land,  which 
beij^ins  to  let  for  about  55s,  per  acres  therefore,  70/. 
advanced  by  every  one  of  these,  would  complete  a 
monnd  of  snfficiefit  breadth  for  a  road  above  the  height 
of  our  ordinary  tides,  accord tng  to  the  rather  high 
rate  of  our  estimation:  and  there  are  few  people,  I 
believe,  who  would  not  consider  each  tenement,  with 
a  very  small  accession  of  land,  to  be  3/.  lOi.  per  an- 
num !>ettcr  for  such  convenience, 

**  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  ocean  have,  appa* 
renfly,  tor  centuries  been  endeavouring  to  connect  (his 
bland  to  the  main-land,  and  restore  that  tract  to  vegew 
tat  ion  I  which  their  fury  once  laid  waste  and  destroyed. 
By  the  united  powers  of  the«c  elements  moving  pebbles 
in  higli  tides,  the  northern  entrance  of  the  channel  it 
contracted  to  a  narrow  but  deep  passage,  which  a 
rapid  current  flowing  through,  alone  keeps  open:  for^ 
ill  proportion  to  the  lateral  contraction  of  such  a  pas- 
sage, while  the  tide  flows  through  it,  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  increases,  and  this  accelerated  velocity 
deepens  the  channel.  Hence,  this  strait  being  very 
deep,  the  rapidity  of  tbeeflluent  water  is  an  unsur* 
mountable  barrier  to  the  uniting  of  the  Northend  Haws 
of  Walney  and  Locksey-point,  What  Neptune  and 
JEolmf  however,  cannot eflect  here,  against  the  immit* 
table  laws  of  tlie  waters,  the  labour  and  contrtvanca 
of  man,  in  another   place  may  easily  perform* 

**  One  of  the  minor  and   immediate  advantages  of 

the  undertaking  would  be,  the  opening  a  constant  com* 

munication  between  the   Island  of  Walney  and  the 
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main -land ^  which  being  a  great  convenience  to  tlia 
inhabitantSyHoukl  fully  com pensatf^the  small  inconve* 
oicnces  attendant  upon  the  obstruction  Qf  the  navigation 
of  thec!iann«;L 

*'  The  wLoIe  of  this  tract  of  sand  being  included  in 
the  Liberty  of  Furness,  is  the  sole  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Uucclcuch. 

"  Where  the  sea  has  encroached  in  past  ages,  theex« 
trtions  of  art,  stmiulated  bj  the  increasing  demands  of 
agriculture,  have  ofien  suxmounted  difficulties,  and 
succeeded  tn  restoring  extensive  tracts  to  vegetation , 
which  were  conhtantly  inundated  by  the  tides.  Few 
situations  can  be  more  favourable  than  this  channel  for 
the  recovery  of  land  from  the  ocean  ;~fcw  projects  so 
easy  of  execution  as  tliis>  whicji  a  few  Ijioiisands  woi|14 
complete. 

*'  The  sole  risque  that  the  imagination  can  suggest  is^ 
that  the  sea,  by  pmgressively  encroaching  upon  the 
western  shore  of  Wahiey,  may,  at  some  remote 
period  of  futurity,  break  tli rough  the  iUand,  ioundatei 
and  irrecoverably  cons>nrac  this  new  formed  plat  of 
land.  But  this  is  not  a  very  weighty  objection'  For 
although  the  slow  advances  of  the  destructive  element 
are  commonly  uncontronlablej  yet,  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  island  possessed  of  foresight,  a  Utile 
industry  would  arrest  the  progress  and  the  turbulent 
fury  of  the  waves  upon  the  western  !>h ore  of  Walncy. 
The  materials  are  close  at  hand,  and  the  inspection  of 
the  sliore  shows  what  kind  of  fortification  ought  to  be 
adopted « 

**  When  the  sea  retires  towards  its  lowest  ^bb,  a  dry 
plain  of  sand|  iiitcrsected  with  scars,  or  rough  beds  of 
loose  stoaes,  extends  along  the  whole  western  shor^, 
TbiS|  which  is  commonly  called  the  O^ck  of  Walneji 

has 
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^as  once  been  covcTeJ  with  a  tract  of  land  iliversified 
Willi  gentle  swells  ami  fails j  like  Ihc  ndJHCcnt  parts  of 
the  coantry  ;  ami  has  probably  extended  several  miles 
into  the  ocean.  W  here  beds  of  loose  stones  arc  at  pre* 
sent,  there  have  once  beta  hills,  and  over  the  plains 
of  sand  have  bren  the  lower  grounds.  Now,  ulicre 
there  are  plains  of  sand,  the  beach  is  slcepi  and  I  be 
sea  advances,  in  consequence  of  its  heavy  swi^lU  in 
bigb  'idts  wrcakiog  their  whole  fury  directly  ujioii 
die  shore,  and  of  the  retiring  water  of  each  wave  put- 
ting a  vast  quantity  of  gravel  in  motion,  which,  when 
the  wind  is  northerly,  the  sea  current  that  perhaps 
enters  and  passes  through  Walney  channel^  carries  to 
ilie  southward,  never  to  return*  In  consequence  of 
this  mobility  of  the  smaller  stones,  which  arc  wora 
smooth  by  long;  attrition  up(>ii  tlie  hhore,  the  toutheni 
part  of  the  island,  wliicb  is  a  ridge  of  sea*pcbbleft 
covered  with  hdls  of  blown  sand  for  the  length  of  two 
miles,  has  l>i?en  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  more  valu- 
able land.  On  the  contrary,  where  there  are  scars,  or 
beds  of  large  stones,  the  declivity  of  the  beach  is 
muuh  moregrndual,  and  the  st*a  makes  no  progress  or 
waste,  but  often  retreats  ;  for  ihe  skills  bein*,^  broken 
by  the  immovabk  ruins  of  the  wasted  liills,  the  small 
stones,  uhi::h  the  highest  tides  cast  up  in  ridges^ 
remain  untllstnrbed  upon  the  shore. 

**  The  earliest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  fortifying 
the  beach  against  encroach  merits,  would  therefore  be 
to  intersect  the  flat  and  broadest  plains  of  ^nd,  by 
^ats  or  collections  of  large  loose  stones,  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  scars,  which  afford  a  sure  protection*  Suf- 
ficient quantities  of  these  may  be  procuRxl  from  the 
|;>ed8  near  low-water,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
^f  their  remaining  where  they  are  laid  ;  for  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  circamstance  proves,  that  the  larg^  stones  arc  not 
moved  by  the  waves  :  in  the  month  of  November  1785, 
the  brii^  Northumberlaridi  of  Muryport,  was  siranded 
and   lost  on  the  western  shore  of  Walney,  0|>posita  i 
Biggerj  and  diifliiig  with  tlie  riise  of  the  tide  obliquely  j 
over  a  scar,  only  half  afloat,  in  a  heavy  swell,  sh«| 
levelled  a  track  like  a  pavement,  nhich  has  still  (1808)1 
the  apf  earance  of  a  road  when  viewed  from  the  shore. 
TlHrefore,  one  djiy's  work  of  a   few  men  and   borsef ' 
from  every  tenement  only  once  a  year,  won  Id    probu* 
biy  be  sufficient  in  the  course  of  a  cc^atury,  lo  prevent 
the  pro£^rcss  of  the  ocean,  by  merely  forming   plats  of  I 
stones  lo  make  the  shore  decline  more  gradually  to- 
wards the  sea,  opposite  the  weak  phiccs.     A  portion  of  ' 
this  kind  of  labour  ought  to  be  annually  performed,  at  i 
the  joint  expense  of  all  the  huid  proprietors   in   i\xB 
island,  for  its  preservation  v  for,  whatever  wastes  may 
happen,  or,  if  several  tenements  are  lost,  the  same  cus^  i 
tomary  rent  that  was  paid  lo  the  lord  of  the  Liberty  of 
Furness  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  will  still  bo 
demanded  of  those  that  remain, 

**  There  is  a  remote  probability,  however,  that 
after  the  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  the  tides  through 
W al ney  channel,  the  sea,  whose  current  sweeps  the 
western  shore  of  the  south  part  of  the  island  for  three 
hours  in  high  tides,  would  not  have  so  much  tendency 
to  remove  the  small  stones  and  gravel  towards  the 
south,  as  it  is  well  known  to  have  at  present  i  hut  agi- 
tate and  cast  them  directly  upon  the  shore.  For,  ill 
every  high  tide,  while  the  main  current  of  St.  George's 
Channel  is  flowing  northward,  the  water,  at  somedts« 
tance  from  the  shore  of  the  south  part  of  the  Island| 
turns  towards  the  land,  either  in  consequence  of  its 
passing  Hilps-ford,  a  &hoal  which  projects  obliquely 
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into  the  ocean,  or  from  sUtking  some  obstacle,  and 
^ornis  an  eddy  stream,  which  moves  contigiioii«  to  Ibe 
ahore  in  a  soulherly  direction  until  it  rnecta  the  main 
current,  into  \vhich  part  of  it  is  received  ;  while  an* 
other  portion,  either  of  ihc  same  stream,  or  of  water 
which  it  prevents  from  moving  northward  along  the 
shorn,  turns  the  Southend  Htiws,  and,  tukitig  a 
ijortlierly  course  at  tlie  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  btlorc  the 
time  of  high-waler,  passes  through  Walucy  channel, 
and  enters  the  ocean  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dudden^  where  some  opposing  shoals  again  give  part 
of  this  water  a  southerly  direction.  Now  it  is  highly 
probable  that  thcobstructionof  this  almotst  circumfluent 
stream  in  the  channel,  i>ould  lesseu  the  force  of  the  shore* 
current  on  the  weiit  side  of  the  Island  ;  and  thai  the 
rapid  advances  of  the  ocean  opposite  Southend  houses, 
might  then  easily  be  preveukd,  by  filling  up  the 
abraded  channel  of  the  eddy  tide  between  the  shoal- 
bunk  and  the  shore. 

*'  Some  attention,  however,  is  particularly  requisite 
to  strengthen  the  shore  opposite  Southend  houses, 
where  the  sea  produces  great  waste,  and  from  whence 
great  quantities  of  stones  were  taken  by  ships  about  20 
years  iigo,  for  paving  the  roads  in  the  south  part  of 
Lancashire;  and  it  is  certainly  practicable  to  raise  an 
obstacle  to  the  fury  of  the  encroaching  element,  which 
bail  detTiolishcd  the  paternal  habitalions  of  some  of  the 
present  inliabitanls,  and  consumed  a  part  of  their  iu- 
beritance.  And  as  there  are  now  no  scars  upon  the 
saniU  near  this  place,  where  the  writer  in  high  tides 
iis«-s  about  eh  ven  feet  at  the  bcittom  of  the  bt^ach,  it  is 
particularly  advisable  to  raise  one  or  more  broad 
plats  of  the  largest  stones,  which  if  formed  with  a  slow 
declivity  from  the  shore  towards  the  sea,  would  pre- 
vent 


▼ent  the  gyiatory  motion  of  tbe  \fater,  or  lemm  its 
pow«r.** 

This  theory  of  fortifying  the  ifrestera  shore  of  Wd* 
ney,  is  consentaneous  to  the  ettectn  produced  by  tbe 
natural  defences;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  if  the 
declifity  of  the  beach  were  rendered  more  gradual 
tiian  it  is  at  present,  in  certain  pbces  only,  the  inter- 
mediate  tracts  of  sand  would  rise^  and  the  devas* 
tating  fury  of  the  wavts  when  urged  by  storms  would 
be  diminished^ 
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SKCT*   I.  — CATTLE. 


THERE  can  he  no  doubt,  from  the  narne  of 
*  Lancashire  long* horn 8*  being  generally  given  to  a 
partlctilar  breed  of  cattle,  that  this  county  was  once 
famous  for  its  neat  stock.  Some  have  supposed  that 
f  hey  were  the  native  breed,  while  others  believe  them 
to  have  been  first  imported  into  this  county  from  Ire* 
land.  In  whatever  way  they  were  introduced,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  soon  were  dcemetl  very  valuable, 
and  were  held  in  high  estimation  in  various  parts  of  the 
Island,  fndred  as  a  proof  of  thisi  the  late  celebrated 
Mr,  Bakewell  made  them  the  basis  of  his  improvements* 
The  original  long-horned  breed  are  of  a  good  size,  and 
though  they  do  not  affurd  so  much  milk  aa  some  other 
sorts,  the  cream  is  generally  richer  and  more  abund« 
ant.  They  have  a  firm,  strong  hide  (which  admirably 
fits  (hem  for  the  climate),  and  are  in  general  pretty 
much  inclined  to  fatten.  Since  they  have  been  in  such 
request  in  the  Midland  counties,  there  are  compara« 
tively  few  of  the  pure  breed  to  be  met  with  in  Lanca« 
ibire. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Hornby  Castle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stain- 
bank  of  Scale-ball,  Mr,  Ayerton  of  West-hall,  near 
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WhiUingtoii,  and  sevcml  others,  however, 
seasion    of  very   cxcellrnt  stock   of  ilus   k 
Wright  makers  it  a  point  to  brei  J  from  ihe  best  animals, 
both  male  and  female. 

As  milk  is  now  become  a  very  material  object  in  *h< 
county ,  and  as  it  is  a  well  known  f^ct,  that  cattle  which 
are  calculated  for  s|>eetly  faUcning  ore  seldom  good 
milkers,  the  valuable  conniderat iuns  of  shape  and  make 
are  less  regarded  than  that  of  the  quanlity  of  milk ; 
hence  this  description  of  neat  stock  ts  much  less  fre- 
quently met  with  than  was  formerly  the  ca^.  The 
Lancashire  or  long- horned  sort  is,  liowevcr,  still  the 
most  prcvailiriij  kind  of  neat  stock  in  the  county. 

Where  feeding  is  in  view,  the  Lancashire  and  small 
Scotch  are  kept ;  but  where  milk  is  the  princtpal  ol)- 
jcct,  the  short-horned  or  Ilolderness  sort  is  aftcn  mi 
with  (especially  near  the  large  towns  in  the  sou  them 
ami  eastern  parts  of  the  counly),  and  also  the  Suffolk 
polls  and  Yorkshire  red  kinds.  The  improved  Derby- 
shire sort  are  likewise  occasionally  kept  for  this  pu 
pose,  and  arc  said  to  answer  very  well.  Towards 
middle  and  more  northern  parts  of  the  county,  the  long* 
burned  breed  is  however  frequently  found  on  the  Ijcst 
dairy  fiirms. 

At  Scarisbrick-hall,  Mr.  Eccleston  formerly  kei 
the  Suflblk-polled  breed,  which  he  found  to  stand  t 
climate  well,  though  they  have  thin  skins  and  fine 
coats.  They  answered  very  welt  for  milking;  but 
lie, afterwards  kept  the  Yorkshire  red  sorts. 

At  Stonyhurst,  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  paid  great  ai 
tention  to  this  subject,  finds,  after  much  experience,  tb 
the  true  SufTolks,  or  the  mixed  Suflfolks,   are  by 
the  best  for  milki  though  a  very  ordinary  looking  sort« 
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They  far  excel  the  long  or  short-horned  kinds ;  the 
former  liaviiig  too  much  tendency  to  fatten »  and  the 
latter  being  too  tiiiri  in  the  hide  to  stand  the  climate. 

There  is  no  particular  breed  in  this  county  for  the 
purpose  of  working;  inhere  any  arc  used  (which  is 
very  seldom),  the  lon|r-horDed  sort  is  mostly  employed. 
In  a  few  instances  lately,  the  Devonshire  sort  have, 
Iiowever,  been  introduced  for  this  purpose* 

It  is  the  custom  in  most  parts  of  this  district,  for 
the  farmers  to  rear  their  quet/t  or  female  calves,  and 
fiometinics  a  few  of  the  bulls,  as  they  suppose  that 
such  neat  stock  as  is  ratted  upon  the  farms,  are  more 
free  from  diseases. 

Tfie  calves  are  seldom  permitted  to  suck  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  being  the  practice  in  most  cases  to 
nvean  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  serve  them 
two  or  three  times  in  the  day  with  whey,  or  a  mixture 
of  weak  broth  and  oatmeal ;  good  hay  being  given  to 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  eating  it*  The 
Mhey  is  sometimes  made  into  potage,  without  meal* 
They  are  in  many  cases  not  suflfered  to  suck  at  all. 

In  Mr.  Ayerlon's  practice,  they  have  milk  for  a 
few  weeks  at  first,  and  then  whey,  with  a  little  oatmeal 
stirred  into  it;  but  they  never  suck.  He  generally 
raises  seven  or  eight  calves  every  year.  In  Mr,  Gib- 
son's  practice,  at  Quern  moor  Park,  Ihey  have  also 
nitlk  at  first,  as  from  March  to  the  latter  end  of  June; 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  lime  some  water  being  com* 
monly  mixed  with  it.  They  are  then  turned  into  a 
good  pasture  near  the  bouse.  The  heifer  calves  are 
mostly  reared,  but  Ihcy  never  suck  the  cows.  The 
tnale  calves  are  invariably  fattened  and  sold  to  the 
butcher,    cammoDly  bitnging  frofu  40;.    to  4/.     At 
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8ca1c4]ally  Mr.  Stainbank  uses  milk  and  \»Iiejr,   witfc ] 
groUTiJ  oil-cake  boiird. 

At  Glcasfon  Castle,  Mr*  Ormody  givea  his  caWes  { 
new  milk  for  the  first  twelve  weeks,  then  milk  andl 
ivhey;   Bometitnes  blue  milk  made  into  potage  with 
oatmeal.     They  are  constantly  brought  up  by  hand|] 
without  socking. 

Some  farmers,  and  most  of  the  milk  dealers,  dispose  i 
of  the  greatest  part  of  their  calves,  both  male  andj 
female,  as  sooo  as  f hey  are  dropped,  to  persons  who  | 
are  engaged  in  the  bu&iness  of  fattening  Ihcm  for  iht  | 
butcher. 

After  thcyonns^  nmi  stock  has  been  thus  retired  for' 
nine  or  twelve  months,  they  are  turned  out  the  ensuing  ^ 
spring  and  summer  seasons  into  the  rough  pas(tinr», 
where  they  in  general  thrive  extremely  well.     During 
tlie  winter  they  are  always  housed  in  the  night,   and 
mostly  btmnd  up* 

The  cow  stock  wiiich  is  in  milk,  has  in  general  th» 
best  hay,  and  occasionally  turnips  during  the  winter; 
in  the  Slimmer  they  are  put  on  the  bc^t  pastures.  la 
tome  cases  they  are  soilnl  in  the  house  with  artificial 
grasses;  but  this  method  is  not  very  common. 

Tfie  cows  are  mostly  kept  very  well,  and  in  general 
afford  large  quantities  of  milk. 

The  keep  of  a  motlerate-sized  cow  on  the  best  hay, 
during  the  winter  season  ;  and  on  the  best  pastures  in 
the  SMitimer  months,  is  supposed  by  the  farmers  in  gn* 
ucvdl  to  be  worth  at  least  from  10/.  to  12/. 

Dairying, — The  larger  grass  farms  near  the  popu- 
lous towns,  are  mostly  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
juilki  the  smaller  ones  furnish  butter;  and  on  those 
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in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  county^  cheese  is 
made. 

*  Milk. — The  lar^r  (owns  arc  not  unfrequentlj  sup* 
plied  with  milk,  from  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  miles  dis* 
lance,  cither  on  horses  and  carts,  or  bj  means  of  the 
rivers  and  canals. 

In  some  of  tlic  Iar<rc  towns,  a  great  number  of  cows 
are  kept :  the  town  of  Liverpool  has  generally  a 
great  many,  but  Manchester  only  a  few ;  and  some 
other  places  scarcely  any.  The  cows  are  kept  in  small 
paddocks  contiguous  to  the  town  during  the  day  time  ; 
iMJt  they  are  also  usually  fed  with  hay,  grains  from 
the  breweries,  &c. 

Near  the  large  towns  towards  the  south  of  the  counfyi 
the  cow-keepers  commonly  prefer  larger  sorts  of  stock. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  any  of  the  smaller  ones  are  met 
with,  except  it  be  on  the  very  small  farms.  The 
short-horned  are  now  the  most  usual,  the  long-homed 
being  much  less  attended  io  than  formerly. 

Those  who  are  supposed  to  follow  the  best  system 
for  producing  milk,  and  who  arc  at  the  same  time  in 
possession  of  sufficient  capital  for  the  purpose,  sel- 
dom keep  the  j>ame  cow-stock  any  great  length  of  time: 
some,  only  till  they  have  had  one  calf,  and  while  they 
are  in  full  milk;  others,  till  they  have  produced  two, 
or  three  calves  at  most.  The  small  milk-farmers, 
however,  often  keep  them  a  much  longer  time. 

The  large  milk-farmers  buy  in  their  cows  when  they 
are  pretty  far  advanced  with  calf;  and  as  soon  as  they 
drop  the  calves,  they  make  a  point  of  disposing  of 
Ibem  to  the  feeders,  who  constantly  keep  a  large  num- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them,  selling  the  super- 
fluous  milk. 

XiANC]  N  n  ItK 
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In  this  kind  of  farming,  there  is  a  constant  foand  of 
buying  in  cows  in  calf,  and  selling  off  the  new  drop|)ed 
<udTeS|  and  those  cows  which  have  done  milking. 

A  gieat  varic^ty  of  green  ^  nioist|  forcing  food  is 
giTea  them,  nut  unfrequcntly  two  or  three  tiroes  in 
the  course  of  the  24  hours ;  the  quantity  each  time 
bein^  a  half  bubbel-baskct  full,  in  addition  to  their 
common  fixxl. 

The  most  common  sorts  of  green  food  are  the  con* 
snon  tamip,  the  Swedish  turnip,  cabbages,  tape, 
tares,  cut  grasses,  &c.  Of  the  other  kind,  brewer** 
grains,  scalded  bran,  malt-dust  infused  in  hot  water, 
crushed  oats  or  barley,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of 
both,  boiled  with  cut  chaff,  in  water,  steamed  pota^ 
toes,   and  cut  hay  infused  in  hot  water. 

At  Slonyhurst,  the  cows  under  Mr.  Wright's  ma^ 
nagement,  are  put  into  the  best  |)astni08  in  the  sum* 
mer,  but  in  the  winter  they  are  bound  up,  and  have 
cut  turnips  and  hay,  with  a  mash  composed  of  scaklod 
bran,  dust  from  the  mill,  grains,  &c.  given  once  or 
twice  a  day.  They  are  turned  out  a  little  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  day.  \Vben  the  cows  have  much  wash  and 
turnips,  they  have  less  hay,  but  otherwise,  four  or 
five  fodderings  of  hay  in  thr  course  of  the  day.  They 
are  constantly  kept  in  as  high  onler  as  possible,  milk 
being  the  great  object.  He  finds,  that  the  common 
turnip  sometimes  gives  a  taste  to  the  milk,  but  that 
the  Swedibh  turnip  never  has  this  effect. 

The  cons  are  milked  commonly  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  four  or  iive  in  the  evening.  I^lors 
frequent  milking,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  quan^ 
tity,  has  been  tried,  but  without  answering.  TheRer. 
Mr.  Barton,  at  Great  Harwood,  near  Blackburui 
practised  this  method  for  a  considerable  time,  bat 
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^itmt  experiencing  that  advantage  from  it  which 

»npcnsa1ed  for  the  additional  (rouble* 

With   respect  to  the   quantity   of  milk  given  by  a 

pgoodcow,  il  18  generally  from   about  eight  to  twelve 

quarfft  on  (he  average,  in  (he  course  of  the  day-     Un- 

qtiestional>ly  some  prime  cows,  in  their  full  perfection 

for  milking,  and  in   the  height  of  the  grass  season, 

may  afford  the  immense  quantity  of  18,  20,  or  even 

'  *30  quarts  of  milk  ;  but  those  very  large  quantifies  last 

'Only  for  a  short  time,  as  the  animals  which  give  such 

pxtraordinary    supplies,  soon   fall  off;     The  average 

1  quantity  of  milk   on  the  farms,  in  the  neiglibourhood 

I  of  Liverpool,  is  usually  about  nine  quarts   from  the 

I 'ihori- horned,  and  seven    quarts  in   the  day  from    the 

long- horned  cows.     Around   Manchester,    the  short* 

[.liorned  give  from  nine  to  twelve. 

Mr.  Isaac  IloJgson,  who  has  a  large  cotton  work 
.  Caton,  near  Lancaster,  and  who  keeps  a  stock  of 
I  ICO  WB  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  children  em« 
[ployed  in  it  with  milk,  very  obligingly  furnished  me 
rtth  the  following  statement* 

Wint  Qitarii, 
lilk  into  the  dairy  from  5th  March  1807,^ 

to  the  12lh  November,  36  weeks,  from  >     17,7234 
5  hhort-horned,  and  one  Scotch  cow,  was-) 
Or  J  Jy  quarts  of  milk,  each  cow,  per  day* 


Millc  given  by  Six  Cowi  in  One  Irar. 

nine  Qifumw 
One  short  homed  cow,  (did  not  go  dry  at  all)    4857  ! 


Ditto 

ditto, 

(dry  eight  w<M!ksJ, 

3985 

Ditto  small 

ditto, 

(dry  six  weeks), 

3987 

Diiio 

ditto, 

(dry  six  weeks), 

3695 

irn8 

Ahai& 
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fFine  QMar$tk 
A  lial r-brcd  shorMiorned  cow,  (dry  eighteen  7      ^^g^ 

A  smaU  Galloway  Scot,  (dry  five  weeks),  .•••    S588 

These  cows  were  in  summer  ont  nt  grass,  and  in  the 
winter  on  hay  and  turnips,  and  two  months  on  hay 
&Ione. 

Jufymth,  1806,  to  July  85lA,  1807. 


1806. 

N  amber 
ofCows. 

Quarttt 
of  Milk. 

(^uartii  per 
Cow  per  Day. 

7 
7 
6 
6 
8 

7 
8 

8 
8 
7 

4 
(i 

c 

1807 
S065 
1629 
1680 
1789 

1668 
1377 
1317 
1434 
1382 
ICPO 
2140 

0  7 

Sentetnfw^r  10  ••••••••..•• 

10  *% 

Ortfthrr         17 

9.7 
10 

T)iar^tnlw»i'    19    •.■•••...... 

• 

1807. 

8.5 
1*  1 

•  V«kru{irv         7 

MattIi              T 

£  A 

Anril                .A 

A  A 

IVInv                  Q ••• 

7 

ri(\ 

1 1  <^ 

12.7 
13.2 

Till  V                     Ot 

Deduct  one-nmth,  supposing  tlif  Cows  to  be  | 
drj,  each  40  days  in  the  year,    S 

118.7 
13.2 

10&.5 


Which  is  about  eight  quarts  per  cow  per  day,  for  tho 
whole  year. 

Of  the  above  cows,  three  were  small  Scots,  of  abont 
nine  pounds  value ;  the  others  of  the  long  and  shott* 
horned  breeds. 


July 
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JulySBlh,  18(!)7,  toJuIySSdj  1808. 


1807. 

A\ui»ucr 
of'Cows. 

Quarts 
ofMiU. 

Quarts  per 
Cow  per  bay. 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 

7 
7 

7 
6 
6 
6 
7 

2007 
2126* 
1614 
1701 

1923 

1668 
1926 
1935 
1741 
1758 
lf';)5 
2687 

11  94 

5%i<nrf>iiiK«»r    1U    ■■..««•.■... 

12.65 
9.78 

10.12 
9.81 

9.43 
9.82 
D.87 

10.36 
10.46 
11.87 
13.70 
12.51 

f  Icff  khi^r          \fi •.••. 

1808. 

Ulnrrh               A,    ••.■•••••••• 

Atknl                      O     ............ 

30 :  - 

Mnv                OR 

June           24  

fiilv                 00 

tf ujjr              ««   •••••• 

f              *          «.vv^« 

Deduct  one-ninth,  supposing  rnch  Cow  to  be  ) 
drjr  40  days  in  the  year, \ 

142.3:2 
15.81 

126.51 

Which  is  nearly  9^  quarU  per  cow  per  day,  for  the 
whole  yenr. 

The  above  cows  were  chiefly  of  the  ^ahort-horned 
breed. 

The  price  of  milk  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
some  other  hirge  towns,  is  id.  and  often  so  high  as  6d. 
the  quart.  There  is  at  present  much  sent  to  Jiiverpool 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  AUerton,  Garstang,  &c. 
which  is  commonly  sold  at  from  3d,  to  6d.  In  other 
towns  more  towards  the  north  of  the  county,  new 
milk  is  generally  sold  from  3d.  to  id.  the  quart.  Good 
cream  in  Liverpool  and  Mnnche«ter,  is  sold  in  general 
for  two  shillings  the  quart.  The  ^ai  milk  was  for- 
merly worth  only  Id.  the  quart,  but  it  is  now  mostly 
fipid  at  2d,  the   quart*     I'he  butter*milk  ibrmerly 

K  n  3  fetched 
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fetched  aboat  an  halfpenny  a  quart,  but  is  now  worth 
three  halfpence. 

-  The  foUcm ing  statement  relates  to  a  tiiilk-fiirni  in 
ihe  netgbboorhood  of  Manchester,  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  Mr*  Peter  M^Niven,. containing  1I5(  Lan- 
cashire acres. 


Rent,  per  ann £^^ 

Taxes, 84 

Servants*  wages, ..      234 
XfOiit,    «••••••••«••••••      S67 

£1105 


*'?   £225 


15  acres  of  oats, 

at  15/. 

90  ditto,  at  901.  ..      400 
40  cows*   milk,  >       ^|gQ 

at  IS/,   ..^... ' 


I 
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JLadomettr. — Some  tiipe  ago  an  instrument  of  this 
nature,  for  trying  the  different  qualities  of  milk,  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Dicas,  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker  in  Liverpool,  and  patentee  of  a  neat,  simpk, 
and  accurate  instrument  for  trying  the  strength  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  and  worts. 

The  following  observations  on  the  construction  of 
thb  instrument,  and  on  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  it,  are  given  by  Mr.  Dicas  himself.  It 
*^  is  constructed  with  ten  divisions  upon  the  stem, 
which  is  similar  to  the  patent  brewing-hydrometer, 
and  with  eight  weights,  \vhich  are  to  be  applied  only 
one  at  a  time  upon  the  top,  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the 
milk;  an  ivory  sliding-rule  accompanies  this  instru- 
ment, upon  the  middle  or  sliding  part  of  which  is  laid 
down  the  lactometer  weight  of  the  milk  going  from  0 
to  80;  and  opposite  thereto  are  placed  the  various 
strengths  of  milk,  from  water  to  1()0,  100  havmg 
previously  been  fixed  upon,  from  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, 
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mieaU^  as  the  standard  of  good  new  milk,  and  each 
of  the  other  numbers  bearing  a  proportionate  lefer* 
tnce  thereto. 

*^  At  one  end  of  the  sliding^rale,  the  degrees  of  heat 
firom  40  to  100  are  placed  MLith  a  st;ir  opposite,  as  an 
index  to  fix  the  slide  to  the  tern pcnit ore  of  the  milk. 

^^  The  whole  being  graduated  to  show  the  exact 
strength  of  the  milk,  as  it  wj>ttld  appear  in  teropera* 
lure  35  degrees  of  heat,  a||liOMgh  tried  in  any  intierior 
or  superior  temperature  between  40^  and  100*.;  thss 
the  great  inconvenience  which  would  attend  bringing 
the  milk  at  all  times  to  ontr  lempcrnture,  is  avoided, 
and  a  simple  mechanical  method  <  f  allowing  for  tha 
contraction  and  expansion  sulistitated. 

**  And  as  skimmed  milk,  being  divested  of  the  par* 
ticks  of  butter  which  existed  Ik^fore  skimming,  appears 
to  have  a  less  degree  of  affinity  wtih  that,  than  the 
new  milk  has,  one  side  of  the  ivorjr  sliding-mle  is 
adapted  to  skimmed,  and  the  oilier  to  new  milk.** 

**'  General  Rule, — First,  find  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  with  the  thermometer,  and  fix  thesliding-ruleso 
that  the  star  shall  be  facing  the  degree  of  heat  the  mer- 
cury rises  or  fulls  to|  then  put  in  the  lactometer,  and 
try  whicli  of  the  weights,  applied  to  the  top,  will  sink 
it  to  some  one  division  upon  the  stem ;  add  the  number 
of  the  weight  upon  the  top,  and  that  of  the  division 
together,  and  opposite  the  same  formeil  npon  the  side, 
will  be  sbown  the  strength  of  the  milk/* 

^^  Examples  of  New  MUk.-^K  in  the  tcroperatoro 

of  7S^,  the  lactometer  with  the  weight  40*  sinks  to  9 

npon  the  stem,  fix  the  slides  so  Uiat  tjbe  star  shall  be 

focing  TS"" ;  tiicn  opposite  49  will  be  foand  VXf,  the 

n  n  4  strength 
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of  the  milk.  Again,  if  in  60°,  the  lactometer,  with 
50  on  the  top,  sinks  to  6  upon  the  stem,  the  slide  bein^ 
fixed  for  new  milk,  so  that  the  star  shall  be  at  G0°  of 
heat,  then  facing  56  will  be  found  110°,  the  strength 
of  this  milk  in  proportion  towards  the  other,  pfO* 
▼ided  it  ii  equally  replete  with  cream. 

^*  To  discover  which,  it  becomes  n^qaisite  these  two 
samples  should  stand  a  certain  time,  that  the  creani 
may  rise,  which  being  takeg  off,  they  are  to  be  tried 
with  the  lactometer  again,  and  as  the  cream  is  evi- 
dently the  lighter  part,  the  milk  will  appear  by  it 
denser  or  belter  in  quality  tlinn  beFore.  Supposing 
the  milk  in  the  first  sample  to  be  57  by  tlie  tactome- 
ter,  in  60^  of  |y*at,  the  strength  by  the  skimmed 
tnilk  side  of  the  rule  will  be  112^.  And  admit  the 
second  sample  of  new  milk  to  be  58,  in  61^  when 
akimmed,  the  strength  would  be  1 16°. 

^^  As  a  comparison  : 

Say  Number  1,  New  milk,  100 

Ditto,  skimmed,  •••••.•-m.  112 

Difference,         \2 

"Numbers,   New  milk,    ..; ^ 110 

When  skimmeti,    116 

Difference,  6 

^^  From  which  it  appears,  that  Number  1,  has  pro* 
duced  a  larger  quantity  of  cream  than  Number  2,  and 
consequently  may  be  deemed  the  better  milk. 

"  Some  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  strength 
of  new  milk  has  only  been  about  80^>  when  akimmed 
milk  was  near  100^. 

"  Thus 
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'■  •«  Thos  it  may,  without  the  least  impropriety,  be 
called  a  milk  much  better  adapted  for  making  butter 
than  cheese;  and  (he  experiment  Numl)er  3,  a  milk 
more  ndvantn^eous  for  cheese  than  butter,  it  being 
considora()ly  denser,  and  consequently  containing  a 
much  larji^er  portion  of  thecuril,  or  more  solid  parts^ 
nrhich  constitute  the  basis  of  cheese :  the  serum  or 
whey  in  general  being  near  the  same  density.'* 

The  instances  wherein  this  instrument  may  be  of 
utility,  arc  numerotis.  "  If  may  be  beneficial  in  dis- 
mvering  what  breed  of  caltle  are  the  most  advan- 
tageous. 

*<  What  food  in  the  winter  season,  whether  carrots^ 
turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  an;  best.         « 

**  What  the  effects  of  different  pastures  may  be. 

'^  How  far  different  particular  farms  are  best  adapted 
to  making  butter  or  cheese. 

^^  How  far  the  inconveniences  of  large  cheeses  in  some 
dairii's  being  too  rich  to  stand,  may  be  prevented,  by 
discovering  when  this  redundancy  of  richness  exists  in 
the  milk  ;  and  in  fixing  a  stcindard  for  the  sale  of  this 
useful  article  of  life. 

'*  A  standard  for  skimmed  milk  may  readily  be 
fixed,  by  saying  what  strength  the  common  saleable 
skimmed  milk  shall  lye  by  the  lactometer,  or  what  its 
specific  gravity  shall  l)c,  in  relation  to  that  of  water 
in  the  tem|)erate  degree  of  heat ;  and  that  an  easy  com* 
parison  may  be  made  betwi*en  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
milk,  and  its  lactometer  strength:  this  instrument  is  so 
constructed,  that  one  of  s|)ecific  gravity  shall  exactly 
correspond  with  three  of  strength— 4hat  is,  the  strength 
of  90  by  the  lactometer  is  a  milk  whose  specific  gravity 
is  10dO|  to  common  pump-water  1000. 

*^  From  a  number  of  experiments  and  obiervationsy 

the 
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tbe  ammon  saleable  skimnied  milk  in  Lirerpool,  h 
from  53  to  64  of  strength,  and  that  of  new  milk,  from 
70  to  80}  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  any  standaid 
for  the  latter,  unless  some  mode  could  be  devised  to 
discover  whether  it  was  mixed  with  old  milk  or  noC« 
The  onljr  method  would  be,  after  fixing  tbe  strength 
ofit^  bjr  letting  it  stand,  to  discover  if  it  prodooed 
that  quantity  of  cream,  which,  as  new  milk^  it  might 
leasonably  be  expected  to  do.** 

Butter — Made  in  Wyersdale,  near  Lancaster^ 
where  the  pasture  lands  are  in  goieral  very  old,  it 
commonly  sold  for  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  more  per 
pound,  than  butler  made  from  t:cw  pastures. 

In  general,  tbe  long*homs  are  kept  for  bntter; 
though  in  some  butter  dairies,  cows  of  the  Suffolk, 
and  the  Yorkshire  red  breeds  are  preferred* 

In  feeding  cows  for  batter,  there  is  not  always  the 
same  attention  bestowed,  as  where  the  great  object  is 
milk. 

The  management  of  the  milk  is  a  point  of  much  con* 
sequence,  and  is  carefully  attended  to  here,  and  in 
Cheshire.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  drawn, 
is  set  apart  for  family  use,  after  being  skimmed;  the 
cream  is  mixed  with  the  whole  of  the  second  drawn 
milk,  provincially  called  afterings^  being  about  one 
half  of  each  cow's  milk,  each  meal;  these  two  milks 
are  occasionally  stirred,  but  not  to  any  great  depth. 
This  prevents  the  f«>ul  air  accumulating  on  the  surface. 
The  whole  is  then  kept  exnosed  to  the  fire,  in  order  to 
bring  on  fermentation.  With  the  same  view  tbe  tcs- 
scls  are  not  scalded,  except  after  having  contracted 
some  taint ;  and  they  arc  occasionally  rinsed  .out  with 
butter-milk.    It  is  supposed  that  by  thb  method,  not 

only 
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only  more  butter  is  obtained  from  Ihc  same  qoantiljr 
ofmiik,  but  that  it  is  of  a  better  quality  than  if  tbe 
loilk  was  churned  while  sweet* 

In  many  parts  of  ttiis  district,  however,  instead  of 
€hurtitii*>:  bo  much  milk,  they  set  ihe  whole  by  foe 
fionie  lime  in  large  woiuleii  basoiid|  in  order  that  the 
cream  mny  form.  When  this  U  fully  accumptihbed 
they  take  it  oft,  and  put  it  into  prs^  where  it  remains 
till  a  proper  degree  of  acidity  takes  place ;  in  which 
state  it  is  ready  for  the  churn*  In  these  cases  thcte 
is  seldom  any  thing  churned  but  the  cream,  and  some* 
times  a  very  little  of  ihe  afferings  or  strippirtgn^  m 
about  a  pint,  and  in  some  instances  not  more  than  half 
a  pint  from  each  cow,  each  meal.  I 

In  the  practice  of  Mr*  Wright  at  Stonyhurst,  the 
milk  is  creamed  after  staniUng'  one  night  only,  bj 
wliich  some  loss  ofbulter  is  sustained;  but  it  is neccs* 
tary  to  have  good  milk  for  their  large  establish- 
ment* It  is  put  immediutely  after  milking,  through 
a  sieve  into  large  shallow  ha<Ien  truys  or  pans,  and 
After  remaining  there  nniii  the  folluwing  mornings 
Ibe  cream  is  taken  otT,  put  into  a  large  vessel,  and 
it  is  churned  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  is  col- 
Ifcted* 

Large  wooden  bowls  or  earthen  basons,  were  for* 
mcrly  usal  to  hold  the  milk;  but  lately,  large  shallow 
leaden  cisterns,  or  such  as  are  made  from  a  black 
close-grained  titone  of  the  slate  kind,  fomewhut  similar 
to  black  marble)  have  been  chiefly  employed.  Tboy 
frequently  contain  J4  or  15  feet,  at  the  expense  of  Ss, 
i2d,  tUe  foot,  furni&bed  nith  leaden  pipC8|  &c.,and 
arc  extremely  neat,  readily  cleaned,  and  answer  the 
purpose  very  completely. 

On  the  Brook-farm,  near  Liverpool,  Mn  Wake- 
field 
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field  mad^  the  following  experiments  on  seven  cowi^ 
tot  three  sacceeding  weeks. 

First  Week.— They  produced  289  qoarU  of  milk, 
during  which  only  one  pint  of  drippingty  or  aflerings 
«vas  taken  from  each  cow,  each  meal;  wliicli^  together 
with  the  cream  of  the  tormer,  or  fore  milk,  produced 
85}  pounds  of  butter. 

Second  Week. — The  same  cows  aflfonlcd  994  quarts 
of  milk,  during  which  time,  one  half  of  the  milk  of 
each  cow  was  taken  each  meal,  as  aflerings  or  drip* 
pings  J  which  with  the  cream  of  the  iure  milk,  pro' 
duced  S8f  pounds  of  butter. 

Third  ^€^A'.— These  cows  yielded  287  quarts  of 
milk,  during  which  time,  only  half  a  pint  of  aflerings 
was  taken  from  each  cow,  each  meal,  which,  with  the 
cream  of  the  fore  milk,  produced  93i  pounds  of  butter. 

In  these  trials,  there  was  the  greatest  produce  of 
batter  where  the  largest  quantity  of  afterings  were 
taken,  though  in  the  sales  of  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ducts, there  was  the  least  money  yielded.  The  sales  of 
sweet  milk,  churned  milk,  and  butter  in  the  first  and 
third  trials,  being  3/.  Is,  id.  and  8/.  5s.  id.,  while 
in  the  second,  they  were  only  21.  is.  2d. 

But  this  is  partly  accounted  for,  by  less  new  milk 
being  brouglit  to  the  market  in  this  case,  and  by  there 
being  a  much  less  quantity  of  skim-milk,  which  selk 
dearer  by  one  half  than  hutter-iuilk. 

The  following  triuls  show  tlie  difference  between 
using  the  milk,  and  the  cream  only,  as  well  as  the 
quantities  of  milk  Nvhich  remain  after  the  butter  has 
been  extracted. 

The  usual  quantity  of  milk  churned  at  one  time, 
collecteil  in  the  common  manner,  and  measured,  was 
\b\  gallons,  to  which  three  pints  of  warm  water  were 

added. 
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adilod*  The  quantity  of  butter  produced,  was  eight 
pounds  four  ouna's.  The  milk,  after  the  batter  had 
been  extracted,  was  ihirteen  gallons  five  pints. 

The  cream  only,  from  all  the  cows,  for  an  equal 
lon^th  of  tim(%  amounting  to  four  gallons,  being  coU 
lected  and  churned,  without  any  other  milk,  and  three 
pints  of  warm  water  being  put  to  it,  the  produce  of 
butter  was  four  pounds  fourteen  ounces,  and  the  milk 
after  churning,  was  four  gallons  and  one  pint. 

These  tri.-ilsy  as  well  as  tho&c  stated  above,  show^ 
that  there  is  a  far  greater  advantage  in  selling  the 
cream  at  even  1  tc/.  the  quart,  than  in  churning  it. 

t.    d. 
First,  suppose  the  buttinr  worth,  at  only  12d.  ?    g    o 

per  lb.  5 

Butter*milk,  at  2^.  the  gallon,  worth  -..—«•••     2    Sf 

10    5f 

The  milk  however,  of  the  first  6S  quarts,^ 
even  at  2^/.  the  quart  only,   without  the  >  10    4 
trouble  of  churning,  was  worth  ...m........^^.  ) 


And  again,  4  pounds   14  ounces  of  butter?    .   .q 

worm,  suppose  ••••••••••••••#•••••••«•«••«••••#•••••••••••  ^ 

Butter«milk  4  gallons  1  pint,  at  2ds  the  gallon^  0    81 

6    6| 


But  4  gallons  of  cream,  at  4^.  Sd.  the  gallon,  7  .g    g 
.   or  lid*  the  quarts  is  worth  ••••••••••••^••••••••••3 

Advantage  of  cream,  •••.•— ...m.-  13    2 

The  observations  on  this  subject,  which  are  given 
beloWi  were  obligingly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson» 

who 
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jrho  keeps  a  large  dairj,  principalljr  for  the  porpoie 
of  making  butter,  at  Atberton  near  Leigh,  and  who 
is  very  ingenious  and  attentire  in  his  management. 

He  remarks,  that  **  for  a  considerable  time  past  bis 
nife  has  put  the  cream  into  the  churn  the  day  before  it 
iras  to  be  churned,  and  by  this  means  she  conceifcs 
the  butter  has  been  improved,  owing,  hesopposesy  to 
the  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  whole  of  the 
cream,  both  with  respect  to  heat  and  acidity,  than 
when  it  is  kept  in  separate  mugs  or  other  vesselsi  until 
the  time  of  churning.'* 

His  experiments,  <*  as  expressed  below,  have  all  been 
made  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  immediately  before 
the  churn  was  set  to  work.  Tlie  results  have  not  been 
so  exactly  uniform  as  might  be  wished,  but  they  have 
been  so  much  so,  as  to  determine  him  to  use  the  ther^ 
ipQometer  constantly  both  in  the  dairy,  and  to  the  cream 
immediately  before  churning,  as  he  is  conTinocd  the 
quality  of  the  butter  may  be  much  improved  thereby, 
with  very  little  trouble  or  loss  of  time. 

^<  Just  as  the  churn  begins  to  work,  from  two  to 
three  gallons  of  water  are  poured  in  among  the  cream. 
In  the  winter  time  this  water  is  hot,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  even  boiling  hot;  in  the  summer  time  quite 
cold.  But  the  exact  degree  of  heat  of  this  water,  is 
constantly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  dairy»woman, 
and  the  same  care  has  been  taken  about  this  water 
during  the  experiments.  He  is  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  trifling  want  of  uniformity  in  the  results, 
has  proceeded  more  from  the  degree  of  heat  in  whick 
tho  water  has  been  applied  than  any  other  canse.'* 
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Experiments  for  ascertaining  the  proper  Degree  of 
Heat  in  Cream  for  Churning. 
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The  lentil  of  time,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  Gharoing^ 
aeem  also  to  have  some  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
butter.  For  ^^  Mr.  llodirkinson  says,  that  they  never 
consider  the  bulter  as  good  as  it  should  be,  if  the  churn- 
ing  be  finished  in  less  than  an  hour ;  if  it  exceed  an 
hour  by  15,  20,  oreveii  30  minutes,  the  butter  is  always 
improved  both  in  quantity  and  quality.'' 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  performs  his  churning  by  means 
of  machinery  driven  bj'  water. 

The  churning  operations  are  so  very  heavy  in  Mr. 
Wakefield's  business,  that  they  became  too  much  for 
two  men  to  support;  and  he  was  obliged  to  erect  a 
machine,  with  a  cog*whed  and  other  convenieDces, 
by  means  of  which,  with  a  horse  and  a  bayi  as  much 
was  effected  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  as  mas  usually  the 
labour  of  two  men  for  five  hoars. 

"  Quantity 
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**  Quantilt/  of         Quantity  of  Butter  bj/  Handle 
Nero  Milk.  Churning. 

Qiwrts.  Poumls.  Amount  ofSftles. 

6471     3()t    £^7     i    7 

6644    397    ...^ 49    0    9 

699/>    .-. 348    49    0    9 


20,110  1109  £145    3     1 

•f  Quantity  of       "  Quantilt/  of  Butter  by  Ma* 
New  Milk.  chinery. 

Quarts.  Vnumh,  Amount  afSale$, 

7261 469 £55    4     1 

8  J  20    374    ...M....M...      65    3    S 


23,166  152.>  £177    2    8 

*^  The  qnanfifies  of  milk  in  (lie  above  cases  were  tbe 
produce  of  six  snccessiTe  fortnights.*' 

It  isconcUuied,  therefore,  fhat  *Mf  20,110  qnarts 
yield  1109  pounds  of  butter,  23,156  quarts  will 
yield     1277 

1525    produceil  by  machinery, 

248    pounds  more  than  \i'0uld  have  been  pro- 
duced by  hand-churning,  which,  at 
]0d.  the  pound,  is  10/.  Qs.  Sd. 
"Again,  if  20,110  >  ^,45    g     , 

quarfs  sell  for   > 
Then  will   23,156  > 
quarts,  sell  for   $     ^67    2    8 

177    2    8  the  sum  tbey  did 
sell  for. 


jglO    0    0  profit  by  new  mode 
'-  ■■  ofchuming. 

And 
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Afi<5  •^iifrJ^fn,   if  93,156  quarts  gain  lOL^  then  will 

4,270  q»iar(9  gain  117^,  9<,  \d. 

It  would  *^  heiioe  appeiir,  that  a  churning  machine^ 

one  hundreiJ  cows,  in  twelve  manthsf  wilt  gain  117/. 

Bides  the  expense  of  labour;*'  which  is  a  very  gre^it 

bject  ill  dairying,   and  should  not  be  disregarded  by 

tthe  farmer. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  churns  used  in  different 
Ipnrts  of  this  county;  but  the  old  upright  one  is  by  far 
llhc  mast  cominoni  draught  by  the  hand  or  by  machi* 
flc:ry« 

In  Mr*  Wakefidd'b  dairy  near  Liverpool,  one  huii* 
Idral  coivs  ^ave  271,1^70  quarts  of  milk,  from  the  Ut 
j^fMny  17W,  (o  ihe  30th  of  April  1791,  from  whicli 
IS,GJ^  pounds  nf  butter  were  made. 

In    Mr*   Isaac   Ilodgson^s    dairy  at  Catoui    from 

|I7  jSiJI  quarts  of  milk,  were  made  1S82  poiinrisof  but* 

er,  uf  lb    ounces  to  the  pound ;  i%hich  is  Iby  quarts 

|#f  milk  to  eucb  pound  of  butter ;  and  al>out  five  pounds 

»f  buKerin  ihe  week  frtnn  each  cow, 

|»  A   thort«horn(^d  cow,  upon  an  average  of  twelve 

lionHije^  will  yield  nine  qitart»of  milk  in  Ihc  day,  and 

ftmr  and  a  half  pminds  of  butter  in  the  week;  and  a 

lon^-horn*d  cow  givn*  eight  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day, 

and  ftmr  iKiitnd&  of  buttct  in  the  week^  for  the  same 

|ieriod. 

The  cows  of  both  kinds  had  constantly  the  same 
kind  of  fof>d  ;  but  in  order  to  have  the  clear  resiiU,  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  by  each  cow  of  the  diflcicnt 
breeds,  should  have  bccen  fully  ascertained.  The  pro*- 
duceof  milk  andbuUer  ison  (he  side  of  the  short-horned 
sort;  but  it  is  ^'  -cerlaincd  whether  (he  neat  b;daoce 
is  in  ftivour  ol  .  ori  or  long*horned. 
Li«ft;*j  o  o  Mr. 
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Mr.  Wright  of  Slonyhunst,  Uof  opinion  that  vrry 
good  butter  cows  will  ofleii  afford  eight  or  nine  poutidt 
in  the  week,  but  that  from  five  (o  six,  or  seven  pouods, 
are  the  geneml  quantities. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barton  at  Great  liar  wood,  bad  a 
cow  which  would  give  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
butfir  a  week,  for  ten  weeks;  and  half  the  quantity  for 
Ibe  rest  of  the  season. 

The  cows  in  both  these  cases,  were  of  tbe  Suflblk 
IdnrI,  and  verj  well  kept. 

But  tbe  general  allowance  of  butter  from  cowi  ia 
general,  cannot  probablj  be  set  at  more,  than  from 
five  to  six  pounds  a  week,  so  Uiat  the  advantage 
fton  ibis  mode  of  management  is  not  very  gi^t,  though 
the  price  of  the  article  may  froquently  be  so  high  as 
one  shilling 'ahd  sixpence,  or  more.  The  average 
price  of  butter  by  the  pound,  in  the  years  1791, 2,  and 
S,  was  however,  only  from  about  I0{d.  and  a  fraction, 
to  1  l)«f.  in  the  Liverpool  market ;  but  at  present  it 
never  averages  less  than  Is.  6d.  tiie  pound. 

The  batter«milk  is  sometiroc^s  sold,  and  sometimes 
used  in  the  families;  with  a  little  oat-meal,  for  pofagc, 
sweetened  with  treacle,  it  forms  an  agreeable  cheap 
food ;  and  in  the  summer,  mixed  with  water,  it  is  used 
as  a  cool,  refreshing  bcvera^.  It  is  also  occasion- 
ally used  with  a  little  butter  to  potatoes,  with  advan« 
tage. 

Cheese* — There  are  a  number  of  cheese  dairies  in  the 
interior  parts  of  this  county,  and  some  of  very  copsi* 
derable  size.  They  are  found  to  be  equally  good  both 
on  the  thin  poor  soils  about  Leigh,  West  Houghtoa, 
&c.  and  on  the  deep  rich  lands  aboat  Dattooy  ncaf 

Oms- 
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Onnskirk,  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  Filde/ near  Gar- 
slang,  Barton  and  Goosnargh,  as  well  as  in  the  Low 
Fnrness  district  to  the  north  uf  the  Lancaster  Sands. 

In  n&any  of  ihcse  places,  cheeses  are  made  of  a  very 
ozcellcnt  quality,  equal  in  many  respects  to  the 
Cheshire.  Those  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leighy 
Ncwborough,  and  some  other  places  in  that  district, 
arpy  from  their  mildness,  and  peculiar  richness  of  fla* 
Tonr,  almost  constantly  sold  in  the  markets  for  lOf* 
or  159.  the  hundred  weight  above  cheese  from  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

Very  good  cheese  is  made  in  several  other  parts^ 
as  in  the  Filde,  near  Preston,  Garstang,  and  Lancaster. 
'  At  Rllel-grange,  Mr.  Rigby  makes  cheese  much  an* 
^perior  to  the  best  Gloucestershire ;  and  on  many  of 
I  he  farms  belonging  to  Hornby  Castle,  cheese  of  an 
cxtrenirly  good  kind  is  also  made. 

The  cows  most  commonly  kept  in  the  cheese  dairies 
nre  the  hing-horned,  or  native  sort.  There  areafeWf 
however,  who  keep  the  short-horns. 

There  is  nothing  i)eculiar  in  the  making  of  cheese  ia 
Lancashire,  except  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leigh;  and  of  the  mode  there  adopted,  the  following 
account  is  given  in  the  Original  Report ; 

<^  The  farmers  in  that  parish  make  their  cheese  of 
(wo  meals  of  milk;  the  night's  milk,  and  the  morn* 
ing^s;  sometimes  the  night's  milk  is  skimmed,  and 
]uirt  of  the  cream  taken  from  the  cheese;  but  this  is 
not-  done  every  wliere,  for  the  best  dairies  pot  all  in: 
in  the  morning  when  the  cheese  is  to  be  made,  the 
|ligfat*8  milk  heated  till  it  is  just  as  warm  as  from 
Ike  cow,  and  then  mixed  with  the  new  milk  as 
fQoa  4s  it  is  milked ;— into  this  is  put  a  small  quaniitj 
ottmntif  just  suffi^ieot  to  coim  tfae  curd,   and  no 

oo9  more; 
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more;  for  on  this  just  proportioning  of  rennet  and 
milk,  they  say,  the  mildness  of  the  cheese  greatlj  de^ 
peuds*  The  rennet  is  made  from  the  stomach*bag  of 
a  calf,  salted  and  dried,  which  thcj  call  a  bag-skin; 
a  piece  of  this,  no  bigger  than  a  much-worn  sixpence, 
is  I  ut  into  a  tea  cup  full  of  water,  with  a  little  salt, 
about  12  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  and  this  is  suffi* 
ciciit  for  18  gallons  of  milk,  which  it  will  come  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  the  bag-skin  be  good; 
then  the  curd  is  broken  down,  and,  when  separated 
from  the  whey,  put  into  a  chce^e-Tat,  and  pressed 
very  dry,  and  after  that  broken  very  small,  by  squees* 
ing  it  with  the  hands ;  the  new  curd  used,  is  mixed 
with  about  half  its  quantity  of  yesterday's,  and  which 
has  been  kept  for  that  purpo&e;  and  a  part  of  this 
new  curd  b  put  by  for  to-morrow,  if  it  can  be  spaivd ; 
if  not,  all  to-morrow's  is  put  by  to  mix  with  new,  as 
convenience  suits,  for  the  best  cheese  is  always  made 
with  part  old  curds.  Some  mix  the  old  and  new  to* 
gethcr,  after  both  have  been  work<»(l  rery  small;  others 
jput  the  old  curds  in  the  middle  of  the  cheese;  either  of 
which  ways  will  do  very  well,  as  may  be  often  noticed. 
When  the  curds  have  been  thus  mixed,  and  well  press- 
ed and  closed  with  the  hands  in  a  cheese- vat,  till  they* 
become  oncsolid  lump,  it  is  put  into  a  press  for  four  or 
five  hours  ;  then  taken  outortheclu^eiye-vat  and  turned, 
by  means  of  a  cloth  put  into  the  cheese- vat  for  this 
purpose,  and  again  put  into  the  press,  where  it  stands 
till  night;  then  taken  out,  well  salted,  and  put  into 
the  press  again  till  morning,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and 
laid  upon  a  flag,  or  board,  till  the  salt  is  quite  melted, 
which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two;  then  it  is  wiped,  pot 
into  a  dry  room  upon  a  turning-board,  and  turned  evcrf 
day,  till  it  becomes  dry  enough  for  the  market.    The 

usual 


usual  fhiclcness  of  the  cheese,  when  dry^  h  not  more 
(hati  three  inches,  so  that  in  five  or  six  months  it  is 
hard  enough  to  carry  to  market;  and  a  graitdeal  of  it 
at  this  age  is  seat  to  London,  hy  persons  who  arc 
commissioned  (o  purchase  it  from  the  farmers.  At  a 
year  old,  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  its  greatest  perfection, 
for  if  it  is  kept  longer  it  grows  too  dry ;  and  for  this 
reason,  it  is  always  sold  olTns  soon  as  possible,  and  it 
can  be  carried  wilhoiit  damaging.  The  cheese  ismtld, 
and  when  toasteil,  it  kei'ps  all  its  butler  ivithin  it^ 
vrhich  makes  it  eat  soft  and  rich.  This  property  of  its 
mixitig  together  vthen  hot,  is  said  to  be  owing  to  its 
being  put  together  cool  when  niaiie*  for  ihts  makes  the 
curd  mild  and  tender,  and  likewise  the  cheese,  so  that 
its  more  solid  particles,  when  heated,  are  easily  sepa* 
rated,  and  the  wltole  so  loosened  and  broken,  that  room 
is  made  for  the  butter,  which  adheres  to  the  small  par- 
ticles of  the  cheese,  and  seems  one  pulpous  consistence. 
fiui  so  when  the  cheese  is  overheated  in  milking^ 
for  then  more  of  the  butter  ruub  out,  and  the  remain- 
der  of  I  hi!  cheese  is  left  hard  and  dry/' 

The  quantity  of  cheese  generally  obtained  from  each 
cow  for  the  whole  of  the  season,  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  the  district,  in  from  three  hundred  weight  lo 
three  hundred  and  a  half.  I'his  is  the  case  in  most  of 
the  dairy-farms  arountl  Manchester,  ns  well  as  about 
Bolton,  Warrington,  Liverpool,  and  Ormskirk.  In 
Ihe  fine  cheese  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Leigh,  the 
li^eigbt  of  cheese  commonly  made  from  a  cow  during 
the  season,  is  about  360  pounds.  Besides  this,  (here 
is  frequently  a  small  quantity  made  both  before  and 
after  the  proper  cheese  season. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cotton-ball,  Ambrose^ball, 
&c.  the  quantity  of  cheese  made  from  a  coiv>  is  com* 
o  o  3  monl^ 
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Bumly  abo\it  tbree  hundred  weight,  alkmiiii^  aiilk  Ibr 
the  ate  of  (he  femilies.  But  on  the  mote  ricb  pasloiei 
about  Barton,  thej  make  about  four  bondred  wright, 
"With  the  same  allowance  of  milk  for  family  use.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr* 
Holmes,  who  have  lurge  farms,  and  are  principally 
engaged  in  dairying  for  clieese. 

More  to  the  east,  in  general,  the  produce  is  from 
tbree  to  three  and  a  half  hundred  weight  from  each 
cow,  where  none  of  the  milk  is  coiisomed  by  the  fa^ 
miltes.  This  is  the  case  in  .Richard  Sharp's  dairyi 
and  some  others  about  Ribchestcr* 

About  Kirkham,  Clifton,  Newton,  Bispbam,  Single- 
ton,  and  several  other  places  in  the  same  direc» 
tion,  the  quantity  of  cheese  commonly  made  from  a 
cow,  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  throe  hundred  weight. 
At  Preese^hall,  where  the  farmer  has  about  30  cows, 
they  are  found  to  afford  on  the  average  about  thiee 
hundred  weight  of  choose  ench. 

At  Stalmin,  and  about  Prcesall,  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  cheese  is  produced  by  each  cow. 

About  Pilling,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Ilerdmnn  at 
the  Hall,  Mr.  Hay,  and  several  othci^,  I  he  cows 
seldom  produce  more  than  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
hundred  weight  each.  The  families  are,  however, 
mostly  supplied  with  milk  besides,  and  sometimes  a 
little  butter  is  made.  The  marsh-land  i)asfures  here- 
abouts, are  the  best  for  dairying;  the  moss  lands  do 
not  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  Richard  Whiteside,  who  keeps  a  number  of 

cows  chiefly  of  tlie  long*horncd  kinds,  in  this   neigh* 

bourhood,  for  making  cheese,  finds  that  ihey  aflford 

about  three  hundred  weight  during  the  eeaaoDi  besides 

supplying  the  family  with  milk  and  butter. 

Around 


i.  jAiovfldGftVBUng^  wfaein  4hei9.  aro  maiijr  worilc^t 
cheese-dairies  of  long^oiBcd  co«i|  the .  quaoiUy  of 
ohcese  pfodoe^  in  the  semson,  it  in  geneical  ,ii|uoh  the 
tame  as  in  the  preceding  inslance;  io  some  cases  per* 
haps  a  little  more.  Bat  more  towards  the  east,  the 
^luntity  made  from  a  cow,  falls  a  good  deal  short  oi 
this. 

Nearer  Lancaster,  about  Cockerham,  wheva  there  um 
•ome  good  dairies^.,  the  quantity  is  generally  some* 
irhat  brger,  as  from  three  to  four  hundred  weight  per 
cow  during  the  cheese-making  season ;  but  on  theoppo* 
site  side  of  that  district,  in  the  township  of  Wyersftale^ 
seldom  more  than  about  two  hundred  weight  and  a 
halL 

About  Hornby,  and  still  nearer  the  extremity  of  the 
county,  the  weight  of  cheese  from  a  cow  is  rather 
more,  though  it  is  rarely  so  high  as  three  hundred 
weight.  On  Mr.  £dward  Herdman's  farm,  the  oows 
usually  give  about  four  quarts  of  milk  night  <ind  morti- 
ing,  for  20  weeks,  which  in  that  .time  will  aflbrd  twl» 
hundred  \freight  of  cheese,  besides  milk  and  butter 
for  the  family. 

In  the  dairies  to  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  in 
aome  of  which  a  good  qumber  of  long* horned  cows  are 
kept,  the  weight  of  chi^ese  produced  by  each  cow  for 
the  season,  is  mostly  the  sajne  as  that  in  tbp  districts 
just  mentioned* 

In  the  tract  about  Hawkshcad,  Mr.  Xiloyd's  Ufo 
cows  give  on  the  average,  during  the.  sunimer  sea* 
son,  which  is  from  May<«day  to  Michaelawif  tfrenty 
quarts  of  milk  norning  and  evening,  which  aifordB 
twenty-ivc^ponada  erf  cheese,  and  twelve  pounds  of 
hntterteeii  meeki  In  the  winler:  they  give  firom  five 
to  six  .^|ttarta,,tf  .>milk.c»oi^  TS(Naiiiig« ami  eyef|ii|g» 
'  v*  vr«  ,  oo4  ifhich 
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%biob  yields  fran  foar  to  ife  poaoAioe 

biiMar,atil 

Fd>niary,  when  they  beooMe  dry* 

ThefoUowingis  bis  statement  of  tbe 

■expum  aad 

profit* 

Atcp  0J  Cows* 

£'•  «'♦ 

Cow  grass  finr  90  neeks,  — .•-««««^      ..«— 

^    3  13    6 

Winter  keep  in  bay, 

^400 

..^    0  10    0 

jB8    3    6 

Attendance  set  against  manure. 

Keep  of  second  cow,  •••.•••••••••^•'•••••••••••••mm< 

«•••    8    3    6 

£16    7    0 

Produce. 

Cheese,  2Kb.  weekly,  for  20  weeks,  &tl  aii  a  a 
ob«  per  poonOi   •••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••«■••  ^ 

Butter,  181b*  at  Ir.  per  pound,  .^^^^^...^    12  0  0 

Calves,    .............. ^ — —      2  7  9 

£25  7  0 

16  7  0 


Profit,  ........  jg9    0    0 

From  the  whole  of  these  statements  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  tbe  cheese  dairies  of  this  county  in  gene* 
ral,  prodoce  from  tuo  to.three  hundred  weight  and  a 
balf  from  each  cow,  during  the  time  of  cheese-^making. 

The  Lancashire  cheese  was  formerly  not  coloured, 
but  at  present  some  make  use  of  a  substance  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  find  that  the  factors  more  readily 
purchase  it  when  coloured.  There  is  stilly  bow* 
ever,  a  great  deal  of  cheese  Dutde  without  any  sort  of 

cofeurii^ 


colouring  m  alter  wh  ate ver  being  em  ployed .  T  be  9Ub« 
stance  generally  made  use  of,  is  onmtto.  Il  is  first 
dissolved  to  ab  >ttt  a  teacup  iuU  of  new  milk»  and 
as  &0OQ  as  it  hiu  difTuiied  itst'If  through  it,  the  whole 
is  |Joured  into  tht*  tub  containing  the  milk  for  the 
cheese,  and  well  mixed  mih  it. 

The  common  cheese  of  this  county  has  lately  been 
sold  at  from  3/.  to  3/.  lOi.  the  hundri'd  \»eigh(.  It  is 
not  kept  so  long  as  was  formerly  the  case,  being  rarely 
laid  up  for  more  than  a  few  months, 

Fatlemng* — The  number  of  neat  cattle  fattened  in 
the  house  during  the  winter  season,  ii»  not  verv  great) 
though  the  farmers  in  different  places  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  stall-feeding  a  few.  But  there  arc  a  great  num- 
ber of  snittU  long-imrned  and  Scotch  cattle  fattei^ed  on 
the  pastures,  which  pay  from  2L  to  b(.  each. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Original  Report,  that  Mr.  Henry 
Harper,  a  farmer  near  Liv<Tpool,  had  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing practice:  "  He  had  one  year  six  cows  that  he 
h<mse-fed  all  at  one  time^  and  nearly  all  ol  anage  ;  and^ 
by  way  of  exi>eri(nent,  he  fed  two  v^itli  turnips  and 
ground  corn,  two  with  boiled  potatoes  and  ground  coru^ 
and  two  witli  raw  potatoes  and  boiled  corn.  They  were 
all  put  to  feed  at  one  time,  and  when  he  thought  them 
fit  for  the  market,  he  sold  three,  one  from  every  lot^ 
and  went  to  see  them  dressed. 

In  those  two  fed  with  ground  com  and  turnips,  and 
ground  ecirn  and  boiled  potatoes,  there  was  little  or  no 
difference;  but  that  which  was  fed  with  raw  potatoes 
and  boiled  corn,  was  better  in  fiesh,  and  more  fat 
mritbinside,  than  the  other  two,  by  a  fortnights  keep ; 
and  this  was  not  only  his  opinion,  but  the  butcher's 

who 
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who  killed  flieni.  The  other  three  he  kept  ihme  wedbi 
longer ;  and  when  killed^  thejr  were  nearij  in  the 
tame  state  with  the  otliers,  but  better  by  being  kepi 
the  kmger ;  bo  he  prerers  boiled  corn  to  any  sort  of 
grain,  and  thinks  it  more  forcin^^  cither  tor  miHc  or 
feeding.    Tbcy  had  all  the  same  quantif  y  of  corn,  &c.'* 

^^  Boiling  corn  has  been  practised  by  some  others 
with  good  success.  A  little  linsiced  improves  the 
quality.'*  It  is  likewise  recommended,  that  the  ^<  hay- 
ficeds  that  drop  out  of  the  hay,  sbonid  be  carefollj 
preserved,  and  worked  up  in  mixtures  of  potatoes  or 
oats,  either  scalded  or  boiled  ;**  as  Mr.  Holt  *^  has 
raperienced  the  good  effects  of  them  upon  his  eatlle  for 
many  years.  Instead  of  oil-cake,  the  liaseed  boil* 
cd,  and  instead  of  spout  grains  from  tlie  breweriost 
barley  boiled  and  mixed  together,  with  the  addition  of 
cut  or  chopped  straw,  hay-seeds  or  chaff,  have  been 
tried  by  Mr.  J.  BaLuer  of  Tcxtetb  Park,  both  upon 
the  feeding  and  milking  cattle;  and  with  more  pro&t 
tiian  either  of  the  rcsiduuius." 

But  the  most  common  kinds  of  dry  food  used  in  this 
node  of  fattening  animals,  are  corn  in  the  straw, 
coarse  ground  oats,  and  oiUcake. 

Mr.  Forshaw,  near  Blackpool  in  the  Filde,  fattens 
twenty  or  thirty  head  during  the  season;  giving  them 
hay,  straw,  turnips,  oats,  either  in  the  straw,  or  coarsely 
ground,  and  oil-cake ;  of  the  last  article,  seven  or 
eight  pounds  in  (he  course  of  a  day.  The  animuls  fixl 
in  this  manner  usually  afford  him  a  profit  of  from  3L 
to  3/. 

At  New-hall,  and  Xateby-hall,  near  Garstang,  Mir. 
George  Singleton,  and  Mr*  Thomas  Lutus,  adopt  simi- 
lar modes;  the  latter  generally  staU*fecds  about  foi^ 

or 
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w  fife  annually,  wiih  bay,  ooane  grdund  oati,  aai 
turnips,  viz.  each  forty  or  fifty  pouadt  of  the  hut 
hay  s  ground  stuff,  a  fourth  of  a  boabel,  and  the  same 
proportion  of  cut  turnips* 

At  Qoemmoor  Park,  many  beasts  are  fattened  in  iht 
house  during  the  winter  months,  for  which  purpose 
they  have  a  very  complete  set  of  stalls.  Turnipsit 
coarse  ground  oats,  and  good  hay  are  given ;  thesii^ 
with  steady  and  careful  keeping,80on  make  the  cattle  fisiU 

Mr.  Wright,  at  Hornby  Cnstic,  commonly  fattens 
some  with  turnips,  oil-cake,  and  coarse  ground  oats^ 
which  he  finds  to  brinsr  them  on  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  of  course  to  pay  him  well.  They  usu* 
ally,  on  the  average,  afibrd  him  a  profit  of  from  thne 
to  four  guineas  a-piece. 

In  Low  Furncss,  to  the  north  of  the  Lancas^|r 
Sands,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parls  of  this  district^ 
there  are  a  few  neat  cattle  fattened  in  tlie  stalls  in  thp 
winter  season,  with  ground  meat,  cake,  turnips,  hay,  8sm^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Ormedy,  at  Gleaston  Castle,  findf 
that  Scotch  Galloway  heifers,  fed  with  turnips  and 
straw  during  the  winter,  and  completely  fattened  oal 
on  the  grass  lands  in  the  early  spring,  leave  a  profit  e|^ 
about  5/.  each.  They  are  generally  sold  before  Mid(- 
summer. 

It  is,  however,  a  pretty  general  opinion  among 
the  fiirmers  of  this  county,  that  there  is  a  greater  ad- 
vantage attending  gracing,  than  fattening  cattle  in  the 
stalls  during  the  winter. 

The  conveniences  for  stalUfceding  in  this  distriet» 
are  seldom  very  go<Kl.  It  is  indeed  very  rarely  that 
proper  sheds,  with  stalls,  troughs,  and  other  necessaigr 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  arc  to  be  met  with. 

The  business  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  the 

ordinary 
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ordinary  cow-house  and  catllc  buildiags,  wl 
other  live-stock  are  kept. 

Working, — There  is  no  breed  of  pro|icr  worLiog 
neat  cat  lie  in  any  part  of  this  county.  It  was,  hoiv- 
cver,  formerly  nut  uncammon  tu  work  oxen  of  the 
long-horned  breed  at  the  age  of  Iho  ami  a  balf  or 
three  years  in  the  plough-teams*,  but  this  practice  is 
now  almost  wholly  laid  aside. 


^  SECT.    If, SHEEP. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  sheep  dstrict*  It  is, 
however,  capable  of  keeping  a  far  greiiter  number,  aod 
of  a  much  better  kind  than  are  at  present  kept* 

Tliere  is  no  breed  ptxuliar  to  the  district,  except  a 
neat  compnct  sort  of  sheep  tbund  on  the  crags  near 
Wart  on  and  Silvcrdalc,  are  natives  of  it  TTiese 
sheep  have  small  horns,  white  spotted  faces;  are  of  a 
good  size,  and  held  in  high  e«»timation  for  the  fine 
flavour  of  their  mutton,  as  well  as  for  their  gruat  ten^ 
dcncy  to  fatten,  and  the  fineness  of  their  wool. 

There  are  but  very  few  sheep  in  any  of  ibc  southern 
parts  of  the  county,  and  scarcely  any  near  the  large 
towns  to  the  e^tst.  But  in  the  northern  partasof  ibe 
district  many  sheep  are  tired,  and  kept  upon  the  moun* 
tainous  and  moory  tracts*  These  are,  however,  for 
the  nio&t  part  nii  iaditlcrcnt  wild  &ort,  of  the  heath  and 
Welsh  breeds. 

As  the  sheep  bred  and  reared  in  Ibis  maimer  are 
unfit  for  stocking  the  grazing  pastures,  other  breedj 
are  bought  in  fur  the  purpose. 

A  very  singular  custom  is  described  to  prerail  in 
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the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  in  the  Original  Re- 
port ;  and  it  still  continues  in  some  phices*  It  waa 
formerly  almost  imi versal  among  the  mountainous  and 
ivaste  land  farm  tracts:  **  Whenever  a  tenant  enters 
upon  a  farm,  itpon  which  thvre  is  a  heavy  bred  flack 
of  sheep ^  that  the  sht^p  are  separated  and  sorted  | 
luimely,  the  wethers,  aged  eivc«,  one  year  olds,  or 
provincially  bogs,  two  year  olds  or  twinters,  and 
then  valued  at  certain  but  ditferent  prices ;  and  the 
Icnant,  by  covenant  in  his  lease,  is  to  leave  an  equal 
number  of  each  upon  bis  f<irm  when  be  quits,  ortopaj 
the  value  in  money,  accordinc:  to  the  deficiency  which 
may  appear  in  each  sort ;  but  if  provetl,  on  stating  a 
balance,  thai  it  ia  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  he  is  either 
paid  for  the  overplus  number^  or  his  landlord  takes 
them  at  a  proj»er  vatuatton* 

'*  The  sheep  are  generaUy  delivered  to  the  coming* 
in  fpuant  about  Mnrtinmas,  and  marked  when  deli- 
vered with  recU  a  rcprcies  ufocjirii^,  in  tlie  forebe^. 
The  red  is  provincially  called  jfwil,  and  every  dif&fent 
farmer  marks  hts  sheep  upon  the  back,  buttock|  or 
iboylder,  or  sovnc  oilier  part,  in  a  diflicrent  manner  from 
bis  noighlx>ur;  and  also  cuts  the  ear  of  liia  sheep 
when  huivhs,  diftWt^nt  from  the  other,  as  a  mark  of 
dtsiinct  inn  between  the  two  flocks;  these  two  markS} 
that  upon  the  ear,  and  the  other  upon  the  wool^  art 
nev^r  altered;  that  is,  each  farm  preserves  its  owll 
{X^culiar  mark,  although  the  tenanl  be  changed,  aod 
it  is  looked  upon  as  hereditary  to  the  estate.  Initials 
of  the  owner's  name  are  avoided,  though  aometimet 
practised,  t}ecanse  the  largeness  of  the  mark  depteci- 
ates  the  yalue  of  the  wool/* 

The  "  sheep  delivered  to  a  farmer,  when  he  entered 
upon  a  farm,  were  formerly  valued  at  alwut  8r.  cach,*f 
but  the  price  is  now  more  than  doubled,  i  r1  h'^ 
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This  extraordinary  custom  it,  hoverer,  at  present 
Tery  mucli  oh  the  decline^  and  will  probably  be  soon 
totally  abolished. 

'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  fine  a  tract  of 
land  as  Lancashire,  should  be  so  very  thinly  stocked 
^ith  sheep,  and  those  for  the  most  part  of  so  inferior  a 
kind.  The  lands,  in  general,  towards  most  of  the 
iouthem  parts,  are  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry, 
1)eing  extremely  proper  for  turnips* 
^  The  greatest  part  of  the  northern  and  eastern  tracts 
jaf  the  courtly  are  like^vise  proper  for  the  breeding, 
tearing,  and  feeding  of  sheep. 

Within  these  few  years,  a  few  gentlemen  have  made 
great  efforts  to  intrcnluce  some  of  the  more  improred 
breeds  into  the  county  ;  and  to  establish  better  modo 
of  sheep  management.  They  have  fonnd  from  actual 
trials,  that  most  of  ^he  improved  sorts  of  sheep  stand 
the  climate  extremely  well ;  and  that  the  New  Lei- 
cester ami  South-Down  sorts  answer  in  most  parts  of 
the  district.  The  Merinos  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  form  any  decided  opinion. 

At  Allerton-hall  Mr.  Roscoc  has  a  stock  of  about 
185  South  Down-sheep,  which  he  finds  to  answer  ex- 
tiemely  well. 

•  At  Chorley-hall,  Mr.  Crompton  Has  a  good  num« 
berof  the  improved  kinds,  but,  for  the  most  part 
they  are  of  the  New  Leicester  sort  •,  they  have  commonly 
two  lambs  n-piecc.  Thirty-one  ewes  had  this  }'ear 
fifty-five  lambs,  which  sold  at  S7^.  each. 

In  the  Filde,  Mr.  B.  F.  Hcsketh  keeps  some  New 
{irioesters,  but  they  are  very  subject  to  the /oo^-ro/,^, 
and  the  scab, 

Mr.  Wright  at  Hornby  Castle,  has  some  excellent 
South-Down  sheep,  from  Lord  Diamley's  stock;  and 
he  finds  from  expcricDcei  that  they  answer  very  well, 
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feeding  at  an  early  period,  speedily  becoming  fat,  and 
having  fine  wool.  Their  mutton  is  likewise  of  the 
best  qiinlity .  The  climate  seems  not  in  the  -  least  inju- 
rious to  them. 

The  field  sheep  have  rarely  any  other  food  bat  grass  i 
And  in  the  winter  season,  root  or  green  crops,  kept 
grassjcliafr,  corn,  or  oiUcakc,  are  seldom  given  them. 
Sometimes  in  heavy  fulls  of  snow  a  little  bay  is  scat^ 
tercd  al>out  for  thoir  use. 

The  hiil  and  mountain  sheep  are  early  in  the  spring 
put  on  tiie  hill  pastures,  where  they  remain  till  Noyem- 
ber,  when  they  are  brought  down  and  put  into  the 
pasture  lands.  They  are  commonly  managed  in  this 
manner  until  three  or  four  year  old,  when  they  are 
•orted,  and  sold  off  for  fattening  in  the  pastures  of  the 
lower  lands. 

In  the  extensive  mountainous  tracts  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  there  are  many  flocks  of  sheep  un« 
dier  this  management.  On  the  ridge  of  high  rocky 
land  in  Bleasdale,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  in  the  same 
range,  there  are  many  farmers  who  keep  from  SOO  to 
SOO  sheep. 

Near  Colne  there  are  many  farmers  who  keep  fronr 
500  to  600  sheep  on  the  mountainous  tracts.  They  are 
principally  sold  off  when  about  three  years  old«  ^Hiey 
ere  commonly  sent  to  be  wintered  in  Holland,' for  whicb 
they  pay  at  the  rate  of  about  4f .  a^head. 

On  the  mountainous  felly  land  to  the  north  of  the 
Lancaster  Sands,  there  are  likewise  a  number  of  sheep 
kept,  which  are  managed  in  exactly  the  aiitiie 
manner.  It  is  supposed  that  epon  the  whole  of  tiii 
Fumess  feUs^  60fiOO  sheep  aie  kept  daring  the  i 
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Some  become  qaile  fiit  on  ihae  high  indt  of  rockjr 
bnd,  and  aflbrd  multou  of  a  moitt  excelkiit  kind. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  every  part  of  this  ctmuijf. 
to  salve  (he  sheep  annually  towards  (he  close  of  tbo 
year,  in  order  to  prevent  their  having  the  scab.  The 
composition  employed  for  this  purpose  differs  in  some 
respects  in  different  places,  but  it  always  contains  moiw 
or  less  of  tar. 

At  Scale-hall,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stainbank  oonstantly 
begins  this  ^of  k  in  the  early  part  of  November,  which 
he  tbiiiks  the  best  time,  on  account  of  the  scurf  begin- 
ning  to  form  then.  The  substance  he  uses  is  prepared 
in  this  w»y:  take  of  common  tar  one  gallon ;  best  com- 
mon butler  lOU).:  soft  soapone  pound;  train-oil  three 
gills:  these  ingredicnU  are  to  be  gently  liquified  over 
tlic  fire.  T!ie  sheep  are  salved  all  over,  in  small  circular 
sheds;  life  ex[K>nse,  including  labour,  is  about  Sd. 
each  sheep.  He  Is  quite  clear,  that  the  sheep  would 
become  scabbed  if  this  opiTation  was  not  performed, 
as  the  scurf  so  constantly  forms  upon  them. 

At  Hornby  Castle,  Mr.  Wright  salves  all  his  sheep 
with  a  salve  mode  from  tar  and  butter.  For  the 
South-Downs  and  Leicesters  a  composition  formed  in 
this  manner  is  employed  :  Take  i6Ib.  of  butter,  18 
ounces  to  the  pound,  and  four  quarts  of  tar  of  the  best 
quality ;  dissolve  the  butler  over  a  slow  fire,  and  thea 
pour  it  upon  the  tar,  stirring  them  well  together  until 
the  whole  is  nearly  set. 

It  is  the  practice  with  him  to  salve  the  sheep  also 
over  in  close  sheds.  This  salving  is,  in  his  opinion,  of 
great  service  in  improving  the  wool^  as  well  as  in  keep- 
ing the  sheep  more  healthy  and  free  from  the  scab. 

The  mountain  sheep  are  commonly  salved  when  they 
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are  broaglit  down  into  thepastnre  htsds  for  the  winter^, 
and  the  salve  for  them  is  ooaraer  than  thai  which  is 
used  for  other  shei^p. 

The  lambs  are  generally  sorted  and  weaned  during 
Ihe  spring,  in  the  pastures,  before  tbe  sheep  return  to. 
the  mountains.  Tbe  male  lambs  are  frequently  cas- 
trated at  this  time,  though  sometimes  this  operation  is 
deferred  to  a  later  period. 

The  lambs  of  the  improved  breeds  are  constantly 
kept  in  the  pastures :  Mr*  Stainbank^s  lambs  have  some 
good  pieces  of  clover  preserved  for  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  pushed  on  as  much  as  possible*  They 
are  also  housed  or  cotti*d,  in  the  first  winter,  during  the 
night.  liis  male  lambs  arc  never  cut  until  they  are  one 
yearoldf  or  as*  early  as  possible  in  the  seoond  springs 
yet  no  disadvantage  or  risk  is  found  to  arise  from  the 
practice ;  while  he  has  the  opportunity  of  saving  any 
well-formed  lamb  which  may  appear  among  them. 

The  lambs  are  kept  in  the  house  the  day  on  which 
they  are  cut,  as  well  as  for  two  or  three  nights  after- 
wards, lint  where  this  business  is  performed  while 
the  lambs  are  very  young,  there  is  seldom  any  necessity 
for  housing  them  in  the  night-time. 

The  practice  of  folding  slieep,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  arable  lands,  is  not  in  the  least  followed 
in  any  part  of  this  county;  nor  is  there  any  sort  of 
cotts  or  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them 
during  the  night  in  very  severe  weather.  Even  hurdles 
are  seldom  employed  by  the  farmers  in  this  district. 

Sheep  for  fattening  arc  for  the  most  part  bought  in  > 
when  they  are  wanted.    They  were  formerly  purchased 
from  tbe  Westmoreland  farmers,  who  had  them  from  ~ 
Scotland  when  about  one  year  old,  but  they  are  now 
procured    from  differeut    fairs  and  markets  in    the 
,  .  Wkvc.^  P  p  neighbour. 
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neighbourhood,  when  they  can  be  obteioed.  Hanj 
dijQRsrent  breeds  are  of  course  bought  for  felteniiig* 
In  most  of  the  rich  pasture  districts,  thb  managenieoi 
pays  very  well,  as  in  many  places  two  sets  of  sheep 
can  be  fattened  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  aiTonl 
upon  the  average  about  a  guinea  each.  In  other 
places  they  are  annually  bought  in  about  October, 
and  sold  off  in  the  July  following,  leaving  a  profit  of 
from  15s.  to  205.  a«>piece. 

Ewes  and  lambs  when  fattened,  usually  pay  about 
18s.  the  couple. 

The  stock  commonly  carried  upon  the  acre,  is  frooi 
four  to  five  sheep. 

At  Caton,  under  Mr.  Isaac  Hodgson's  managemeDt, 
the  profits  of  sheep  are  stated  in  the  follow ing  manner  i 
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The  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep  is  of  a  coarse  kind, 
and  sells  at  about  lis.  or  IS;,  the  stone  of  16  lb.;  from 
five  to  six  pounds  are  clipped,  on  an  average,  from 
each  sheep. 

The  improved  breeds,  and  those  on  the  craggy  lands 
near  Warlon  and  Silverdale,  have  generally  a  much 
finer  wool,  which  usually  fetclies  from  20«.  to  25i.  the 
stone  of  14  lb.  A  much  greater  weight  is  clipped 
from  these  than  from  the  other. 

The  distempers  to  which  sheep  are  liable  in  this  dis- 
tricty  are  not  very  numerous ;  in  young  animals,  the 
black'Water  is  rather  frequent  and  troublesome.  Mr. 
Staiubank  prevents  this  disease  in  his  slieep^by  giving 
a  tea-spoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a  tea-cupfiil  of 
cold  spring-water,  to  each  shi-ep  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning;  and  cotting  or  housing  them  during  th« 
night  time. 


SECT,  III. — HORSES. 

This  district  has  for  a  great  length  of  time  produced 
many  good  horses  of  diflermt  kinds.  Almost  every 
farmer  ivho  has  any  breadth  of  pasture-land,  breeds 
and  rears  one  or  two  annually. 

Formerly  very  litHo  attention  was  bestowed  on  the 
choice  of  brood  mares  or  stallions;  but  lately  it  has 
been  much  attended  to,  as  it  is  found  that  good  stock 
is  r»ot  more  expensive  than  the  worst,  while  it  Mill  sell 
for  more  than  double  the  price.  The  very  great  rise 
in  the  value  of  all  sorts  of  horses,  has  likewise  led  to 
much  greater  care  ii:  the  modes  of  breeding  and  rear* 
ing  them. 

lo 
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In  (lie  tract  to  (he  norta  and  cast  of  Liverpool,  for 
more  than  30  miles,  improvements  in  horses  have 
been  gradually  taking^  place  for  the  last  half  century^ 
and  they  are  now  one-ihird  more  in  size  and  bone,  as 
well  as  far  better  slinped ;  the  breed  of  horses  at  present 
used  there,  are  as  good  again  as  they  were  alK)ut  30  or 
40  years  ago. 

Some  farmers  arc  of  opinion,  that  taking  the  whole  of 
the  county,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  horses,  they 
have  much  more  than  doubled  their  value  in  real  good* 
iiess  during  the  last  30  years. 

The  horses  at  present  held  in  most  estimation  in 
this  county,  arc  the  strong  team  kind,  the  stout,  close^ 
compact  saddle-horses,  and  the  light  breed  of  mid« 
dling  size  and  bone,  for  the  stage  and  mail-coaches^ 
post-horses,  &c. 

Some  of  all  these  different  descriptions  of  horses,  are 
raised  by  the  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  by 
crossing,  or  l)y  bret»ding  in  and  in* 

At  Hcale-hall,  the  Rev.  M r.  Stainbank  spares  no- 
thing in  raising  this  sort  of  live  stock,  which  good 
kei»p  ciin  possibly  effect.  Flis  young  horses  have  con- 
stantly one  or  two  feeds  of  coarsely-ground  oats,  with 
about  one-third  flour,  given  them  every  day.  This 
pushes  them  on  early  to  a  full  growth,  and  they  never 
become  in  any  degri»c  stunted.  He  is  so  aware  of  the 
advantage  of  good  keep  while  young,  that  he  thinks 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it,  and  this  opinion  is 
formed  on  much  esLpcrience. 

Mr.  Wright,  at  Hornby  Castle,  has  several  very 
good  young  horses,  and  mostly  breeds  a  few  every 
year:  a  number  of  tenants  on  the  Castle  farms  are  in 
the  same  practicC|  and  equally  careful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  young  horses. 

r  p  S  Near 
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Near  Ormskirl,  Mr.  Eccleston  raised  a  great  number 
of  horses  every  year ;  and  was  very  attentive  to  the 
business.  He  bred  the  SuSblk  punch,  as  well  as  the 
black  team-horses  in  and  in,  without  finding  that  tliey 
diminished  in  size*  He  had  many  excellent  young 
horses  of  these  and  other  kinds  u{>on  his  farm.  They 
were  all  well  fed  wliile  young,  in  order  that  their  growth 
might  not  be  in  any  way  retarded. 

The  colts  are  kept  with  the  ^  mares  in  paddocks, 
where  the  grass  is  of  a  good  quality,  till  it  is  time  for 
them  to  be  weaned,  when  they  arc  turned  out  into  the 
pastures,  in  which  they  arccontbucd  during  the  spring 
'and  the  whole  of  the  summer  months,  until  they  are 
three  years  old ;  at  this  age  they  arc  sometimes  worked* 
a  little.  They  are  constantly  kept  in  houses  during  all 
this  time,  in  the  winter  season,  and  well  foddered  with 
straw  or  hay.  By  these  modes  of  management,  they 
in  general  form  tolerable  horses.  At  three  years  old 
they  are  turned  upon  the  better  kinds  of  pastures  until 
they  are  fit  for  work. 

The  pasture  lands  on  which  they  arc  brecl,  are  for 
the  most  part  stocked  in  the  proportion  of  about  three 
young  horses  to  two  acres,  customary  measure. 

They  are  usually  sold  when  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  and  are  worth  on  the  average,  from  251.  to  S5/. 
Mr.  Richard  Whiteside,  at  Pilling,  sells  his  young  sad- 
dle-horses at  from  30/.  to  40/.  when  they  are  rising 
four  years  old. 

The  male  foals  are  for  the  most  part  castrated  when 
they  are  weaned ;  but  the  operation  is  sometimes  put 
off  until  they  are  a  year,  or  more  ok],  it  being  supposed 
that  they  not  only  bear  the  process  better  at  that  time^ 
but  are  less  liable  to  be  checked  in  their  growth  from 

Horses^ 


lorscK,  tbrou^hout  the  whole  coantj,  ai 
preferred    for  all   sorts  of    liiisbairdry   em  play  men  t| 
tboiij^li  oxen  were  formerly  a  little  used.     The  tender 
firf  of  the  Uifter  arc  by  no  meaim  capable  of  bearing  the 
pa  veil  ro;uls  of  Lancashire, 

On  the  subject  of  the  comparative  advantage  of 
oxen  and  horses,  Mr,  Harper,  near  Liverpool^  has 
uO'ercd  siome  remarks  in  the  Orii^inal  Repot t,  in  op* 
posilion  fu  a  comparative  cstintate  between  these  two 
animals,  in  the  Stisfiex  Original  Survey,  which  are 
still  interesting,  as  pointing  out  the  general  opinion  of 
the  district;  though  Ihe  charges  are,  for  the  most  part| 
much  too  low  fi)r  the  present  time. 

He  begins  by  stating,  that  **  he  is  no  advocate  for 
bor^^  in  preference  fo  oxen  ;  but  prefers  that  mode  in 
vi^liich  business  can  be  done  with  most  ease  and  least 
expense.  He  has  on  his  farm,  some  strong  heavy 
land  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  some  as  light.  Three 
horses,  with  the  allowance  of  two  bushels  of  oats  per 
week  each  horse,  are  able  to  plough  an  acre  a  day 
in  the  heaviest  and  strongest  land,  if  ever  broken  up 
before,  and  plough  it  to  any  depth,  from  four  to  eight 
Indies,  at  a  proper  season  of  the  year.  When  a  second 
ploughing  is  necessary,  two  horses  will  be  sufficient  to 
plough  one  acre  and  a  half  per  day,  in  the  spring  or 
summer  montlis,  by  which  there  is  a  spare  horse ,  for 
harrowing  in  the  seed,  or  any  other  extra  work.  He 
ploughs  single,  or  the  horses  abreast,  us  suitii  the  na- 
ture of  his  work  best. 

**  The  average  work  done  upon  the  heavy  and  light 

»oibt  on   bis  farm,  with  a  three-horse  team,  is  seven 

statute  acres  per  week,    the  year  through,    which^ 

mi  7f.  per  acre,    is  49^.   per  week,  (nothing  tjcing 

^allowed  for  the  loss  of  time  by  bad  weather,  &c.  it 
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being  snpposed  that  the  extra  work  per  week  will  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose),  and  have  a  spare  borse 
eight  weeks  in  the  yoar  out  of  this  team. 

^^  His  ploughs  are  the  common  swing,  with  cast-iroa 
mould-boards,  of  different  degrees  ofstrength,  accord- 
inijr  to  the  natnrc  of  their  work,  and  the  land  under 
iiKage.  Single  or  double  wheels  may  be  used  with 
ibi'se  ploughs,  as  occasion  requires,  and  they  may  be 
drawn  by  a  chain  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  ploughs. 

^^  The  calculation  of  the  first  purcliaseand  the  keep 
of  three  horses  for  one  year,V  are  thus  giyen: 

STATEMENT. 

IIorse-Team. 

Three  horses,  at  25/.  each,    .........o— .^-v*  75    0  0 

Harness  for  ditto,  at  4/.  4;.  each,    ^^......  12  12  0 

OatS)  at  six  bushels  per  week,  for  six  months,  19  10  0 

Ditto,  at  three  bushels  per  wet k,  for  six  ^  o  15  n 

months,    S 

Hay  for  six  months,   at  1/.  Lv.  per  week,  ^7     6  0 

Grass  and  green  crops  for  i»ix  months,  a(?  |q  ,q  q 

15s.  per  week,  - •«•••«•  3 

AVear  and  tear  of  two  plou2:hs,  per  ann.  ..  3    3  0 

Ditto  and  ditto  of  horse-gear,  per  ann I     5  0 

Horses-shoeing,   at  IO5.  6^/.  each  horse,  ....  1   II  6 

Farrier's  expenses,   ^.....•.•.^....•..•.  0  15  0 

£170    7     6 

Vrime-cost,  &c.  of  ox-tcam,  as  stated  in  >   j^^    q    ^ 
the  Survey  alluded  to  above,  .....m..^.*  S 

In  favour  of  the  ox-team,  balance,  £93    7    6 
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Horse  •  Team. 

His  liorsotcam  will  earn  49s.  per  week,?  £127    g    q 

per  anil.     •^•.•.•••••....•. - •••• ^ 

Profit  on  two  yoang  horses,  each  pcrann.  ^ 

besides  ei«:ht  weeks  rest  for  one  horse,  r       2    0    0 

or  any  extra  work,    ..- - 


£189    8    0 
Ox-Team. 

The    ox-team    will    cam  x 
30s.  per  week,  for  nincf  j^e  j     q    q 
months,    according    toC 
the  Survey,  .•..•^.•..••.•—  . 

Profit  on  the  oxen,     •..•.^.••.      8    0    0 

62    0    0 

£67    8    0 
Balance  in  faronr  of  the  ox-team,  first")     03    7    g 

purchase,     —••••••.-«  3 

Neat  balance  in  favour  of  the  horse-team  >  ^mm     q    ^ 
per  annum, 1 

It  is  remarked,  that  ^^  the  above  statement  is  what 
a  three-horse  team  will  do  on  his  farm,  and  what  be 
thinks  may  be  done  upon  any  farm  in  the  countyi  or 
in  England,  where  they  have  proper  implementsi  and 
they  are  properly  applied/'  But  though  this  jdea  of 
the  superior  utility  and  advantage  of  horse  over  ox- 
teams,  is  so  very  general  in  every  part  of  the  county^  the 
number  of  working  horses  kept  on  the  same  extent  iA 
arable  land,  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  A  farm  of  one  hundred,  or  one  handred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land^  in  a  mixed  atatq  ofhusbandryf  vUl 
frequently  be  managed  Mfith  /our  .horses  i  ^hile  tboie 

of 
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of  (wo  and  three  liundreU  Dcres^  and  upwards,  baTe 
often  not  more  than  ^ve  or  six.  Small  farms  of  fifty 
or  fcixfy  acres  have  sddom  fewer  than  three,  ivhere 
much  of  the  land  Is  ploughed.  It  is  cviilent,  however, 
though  there  does  not  seem  any  exact  proportion  ob« 
lerved  in  the  bu!»ines8)  that  the  largest  farms  are 
wrought  with  the  least  strenglh  of  teams. 

The  number  of  horses  which  usually  constitute  the 
teamS|  are  two  or  three;  but  sometimes  four  are  em* 
ployed :  however,  with  good  ploughs,  two  or  three 
are  fully  sutficient  in  mobt  parts  of  the  district* 

Horses,  while  they  are  at  team  labour,  have  com- 
monly two  or  three  feeds  of  corn  in  the  day,  masbesy 
or  some  ground  meat;  but  at  otber  times  they  are  fre- 
quently only  foddered  with  good  hay,  or  turned  out 
upon  the  pastures* 

The  diseases  to  which  horses  in  this  district  are  sub- 
ject, arc  much  the  same  us  in  other  places  ;  but  bowel 
complaints  are  perliaps  more  frequent  among  them,  in 
conseqoence  of  their  being  so  much  out  in  the  pastores* 


SECT,    IV. — HOGS, 

Some  very  good  stock  of  this  kind  is  to  be  met  with 
in  many  parts  of  this  county*  There  is  no  breed  pecu- 
liar to  it,  except  a  middling-sized  white  sort,  which 
has  large  slouched  ears,  and  is  oficn  found  in  the  tract 
to  the  north  of  Lancaster.  Tliey  are  for  the  most  part 
bought  in  from  what  are  called  herdsmen,  who  travd 
through  the  county,  and  bring  them  from  Berkshire! 
Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  also  from 
Wales  and  Ireland.  There  is  therefore  a  considerable 
variety  kept  on  the  farms. 

But  though  much  of  this  stock  is  bought  iii|  ibem 

arc 
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tire  breeding  sows  kept  in  iniiny  places?,  and  mnny 
young  pig«  niijsedi  and  the  farmers  ifi  some  parts  arc 
fiiTich  more  partial  to  the  stock  ^hichthey  breed,  Chan 
to  that  \^fnch  is  bousrlit  from  t!ie  travelling  dealers* 

In  tlic  6ou(bcrn  parts  of  the  county,  many  |)er9an9 
have  brcetls  betwixt  the  wild-boar  and  ihe  ChinciCi 
and  tlie  wtld-boar  and  tfie  Berkshire  sorf,  wliich  they 
find  (a  nni^wer  vrry  well.  A I  Scarisbrick-hall,  the  laic 
Mr.  Ecclcstou  had  some  of  the  first  of  these,  which 
were  extremely  well  formed  about  the  heads,  shoul* 
dcrs,  and  bellies;  and  uhich  he  supposed  would 
sifibrd  nearly  one-fourlh  more  flej^h,  upon  the  same 
quantity  of  food,  than  either  the  Uv^*  IrUh  or  (he 
Shropshire.     They  were  not^  however,  of  a  large  size,  I 

«eIdotfi  weighing  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  score 
cach- 

Mr-  Whiteside,  at  the  Ship-Inn,  in  PiUing,   is  in  ' 

|}Ossessiou  of  a  most  exrdlrnt  breed  of  the  wild^fioar  I 

and  Beiktshire  kind,  which  are  well  niade,  and  of  a 
very  good  size.  He  ji^iys  tluit  they  are  quick  frcdems, 
and  at  the  satnc  time  consume  little  food  in  proportion 
to  their  \v(Mu:fit,  lie  had  them  from  the  liev.  Mr* 
Hornby,  tlie  Uector  of  Winwick. 

,Al>out  Garstang,  Winmarlcigb,  Nateby,  and  se- 
veral places  in  the  same  neigh  bo  urbooil,  they  have  a 
mixed  breed,  between  tlie  Berktihire  and  tbc  Glouces- 
terstitre,  which,  when  fed  out  at  about  a  year  oId| 
frequently  rise  from  twelve  to  siattcx^n  score.  They  • 
fatten  quickly,  and  with  but  little  food  in  proportion 
to  their  sbse.  The  smaller  sort  usually  pasture  in  the 
iiclds,  and  do  ycry  well  whey  they  have  the  swill  of 
the  house,  and  the  whey  from  the  dairy.  Mr,  Lutos, 
of  Nateby*hall>  keeps  five  or  six  of  these  hogs,  which 
commonly  feed  to  seven  or  eight  score. 

At 
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At  Scale-hall,  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Stainbaok  keeps  a  very 
good  pig  stock,  orth  *inore  compact  Berkshire  breed; 
ihey  are  constantly  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  ncrer  (o 
be  out  of  flesh. 

The  breeding  sows  have  seldom  anjr  other  food  than 
the  various  products  of  the  dairy,  the  wash  from  the 
bouse,  brewers*  grains,  Sec.  with  sometimes  a  little 
oatmeal  in  their  wash.  They  have  no  sort  of  grceR 
crops  given  them,  or  any  kind  of  boiled  or  warm  food ; 
yet  they  not  unfrequently  rear  fifteen  or  twenty  young 
pigs  in  the  course  of  (he  year. 

In  fattening  the  hogs  in  the  whole  of  this  district,  the 
food  is  almost  universally  of  coarsely  ground  and  sifted 
oatmeal.  This  is  generally  made  into  large  balls  by 
tneans  of  a  little  milk  or  water,  and  given  them  three 
times  a  day. 

About  Livcrpooland  other  sea-ports  they  often  make 
use  of  dama<;cd  ship-wheat,  or  flour  and  Indian  corn. 

Around  Garstang  they  mostly  use  unskilled  oatmeal, 
wasfc  potatoes,  or  a  few  ground  beans  made  into  balls. 

Mr.  Wright  at  Stonyhurst,  chiefly  employs  barley- 
meal  in  fattening  his  hogs,  but  this,  when  ground 
coarse,  is  often  too  laxative,  so  that  oatmeal  is  obliged 
to  be  used. 

Near  Lancaster,  a  load  of  this  coarse  sort  of  oatmeal 
is  commonly  requisite  for  fattening  a  hog  of  a  moderate 
size. 

Pork  is  not  in  very  great  demand  in  any  part  of  the 
county.  It  commonly  sells  at  about  7d.  or  Sd,  the 
"pound. 

There  are  rarely  any  good  pig-sties  in  this  county, 
except  near  the  residences,  or  on  the  farms  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, the  hogs  being  usually  kept  in  a  misecabie 
hovel. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wright  at  Stonyburst,  has  contrived  some  ex- 
tremely convenient  pig-sties,  by  erecting  the  maia 
building  in  the  form  of  low  sheds  both  ways;  with  a 
gangway  in  the  middle,  on  ench  side  of  which  are 
fixed  troughs  with  leads,  nnd  divisions  for  feeding  t bo 
pigs  ;  each  pig  has  a  small  yard,  besides  a  general  one 
for  turning  the  store  hogs  into,  and  raising  manure. 

Tie  has  likewise  narrow  divisions  made,  so  that  the 
pigs  cannot  turn  themselves  easily;  by  these  means 
they  are  supposed  to  feed  more  quickly. 

The  building  has  only  one  large  open  window  at  the 
end  of  the  gangway. 


SECT.    v. DUER. 

Theiib  are  not  many  deer  kept  in  this  dourlty,  nor 
any  with  a  view  to  profit.  Some  gentlemen  have,  ho^^ 
ever,  a  few  in  the  parks  and  pleasure-gronnda  aboat 
their  houses. 

At  Woodfold  near  Blackburn,  Mr.  Sodell  keeps 
them  in  his  park,  and  has  a  building  for  Ihem,  when 
the  season  is  either  very  hot  or  cold.  If  this  house 
was  kept  properly  littered,  and  the  animals  were  soiled 
during  the  summer  months,  a  vast  quantity  of  manuvo 
might  be  raised.  At  Holker-hall,  Lord  George  Caven- 
dish has  a  stock  of  about  400  deer  in  his  park,  but  he 
bas  no  yard  for  the  lame  and  weak  young  ones.  Very 
few  of  bis  old  deer  arc  ever  killed,  nor  does  the  land 
carry  any  other  sort  of  stock,  except  a  few  milch  cows« 

At  Hornby  Castle,  Mr  Marsden  has  about  one  bun* 
dred  bead  of  deer:  Mr.  Wright  bas  found  it  an  ezf 
cellent  piactioe  to  castrate  the  young  males  when  newly 

dropped ; 


dfoi^^;  thia  is  not  in  the  least  dangcmi^y  mh&t  it 
affoids  the  means  of  havipg  good  reniMn  until  Christie 
BI8B,  without  any  other  sort  of  food  than  the  eonmioft 
grass;  they  also  fatten  more  qaickly ;  the  operation 
must,  however,  be  performed  while  they  are  quil€ 
joung. 
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The  neck  of  land  towards  the  sea  at  Rossall  in  tb^ 
Filde,  was  formerly  wholly  in  the  state  of  rabbit-warren; 
but  Mr*  Hesketh  has  lately  €X>uferted  a  large  portion 
of  it  into  two  very  fine  farms,  so  that  the  rabbits  at 
present  only  occupy  about  one  hundred  and  eight  cos- 
tomary  acres. 

This  land  is  worth  from  about  five  to  seven  shillings 
the  oustoniary  acre ;  and  is  partially  stocked  with  the 
grey  rabbit,  but  would  admit  of  a  great  number  more, 
if  proper  food  was  provided  for  them. 

In  both  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  Isle  of  Wal- 
liey  there  are  rabbit-warrens  of  considerable  extent* 
The  rabbits  on  this  tract  are  wholly  of  the  grey  kind. 

The  expense  attending  the  management  of  rabbits 
liere  is  by  no  means  trifling,  independent  of  the  first 
stocking  of  the  lands.  Tliere  are  two  miles  of  dyke* 
fence  of  sod  and  stones,  which,  when  made  at  first, 
costs  five  shillings  the  rod  of  seven  yards.  The  man 
to  look  after  the  rabbits,  and  keep  up  the  dyke  fences, 
has  sixty  pounds  per  annum ;  the  traps  and  types  for 
taking  the  rabbits  in,  at  first  cost  about  five  pounds 
the  pair ;  the  expenses  of  stocking  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  ia  very  considerable;  the  annual  charges  of 
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dogs  and  nets  abont  ten  pounds.  The  ezpeMn  of 
taking  the  rabbits  to  UWerston  twice  a  week  for  ton 
wedksy  about  fire  shillings  each  time.  The  sale  of 
rabbits  annually,  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  couple^ 
at  9f.  7d.  each. 

The  warren  at  the  south  end  of  the  Island,  is  of 
much  the  same  extent,  and  under  much  the  same  sort 
of  management,  but  the  rabbits  breed  earlier  by  a 
month,  and  they  are  better  in  the  furt  They  of  couiie 
sell  at  a  higher  price. 
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CHAP.   XV. 
RURAL  ECOiSOMy. 


IN  a  district  like  tliisi  \vhcre  (he  tnanufacturing 
ftpirit  is  60  very  predominant,  labour  cannot  be  cheap, 
or  the  labourers  of  the  best  kind.  It  of  course  fre- 
quently happensi  that  the  farmer  b  greatly  inconveni- 
enced in  both  these  respects  ;  much  of  his  work  being 
performed  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  at  a  high 
rate. 


SECT.  I. — LABOUR. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  prices  gene- 
rally paid  for  various  descriplions  of  farm  labour,  are 
in  some  degree  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
farms  fmm  (he  sent  of  manufactures:  thus  at  Chorley, 
it  was  stated  in  the  Original  Report,  that  <^  the  wages 
of  a  common  labourer**  in  the  year  1793,  were  3s.  a 
day,  with  ale;  but  al  Euxton,  2^.  or  2s,  6d.;  at 
Eccleslon,  1^.  6rf.  or  2s. :  and  at  Ma\idsley  and  Bisp- 
ham,  the  Ifeporter  was  (old,  that  you  might  get  (hem 
even  in  the  harvest-time  for  l^.  2d.  to  Is.  id,;  also 
that  in  Wrightington  the  price  of  labour  was  lower 
two  years  previous  to  thif  period,  than  the  last  men- 
tioned sum,  and  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  it. 

In  the  year  1808,  near  all  the  large  towns  to  the 

south- 


soutby  south  •west,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  conntjr,  as 
about  Manchester,  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  Chorley, 
Wigan,  Warrington,  Prescot,  Liverpool,  Ormskirk^ 
OldhaiT^,  Rochdale,  Bury 9  Haslington,  Blackbuniy 
Burnley,  Colne,  &c.  the  price  of  the  common  labourer 
is  very  seldom  lower  than  from  3^.  6d.  to  89.  during* 
the  summer,  or  from  2? .  8rf.  io  9s.  6rf.  in  the  winter, 
while  in  the  almost  purely  agricultural  tract  of  the 
Filde,  as  about  Rossall,  Blackpool,  &c.  it  is  very 
rarely  higher  \n  the  summer  time,  than  from  25.  id 
Sir.  6d.;  or  in  the  winter,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  the  day  1 
The  hire  of  the  day-labourer  is  very  seldom  more  in 
these  situations,  than  about  IO5.  6d.  the  week,  the  year 
round. 

But  in  order  io  show  this  more  clearly,  as  well  as 
the  great  rise  which  has  taken  place  within  the  Ic^lf 
half  century,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  the 
following  statements  of  the  different  prices  of  labour 
and  other  articles,  at  two  former  periods,  a3  given  by 
the  writer  of  the  Original  Report,  "  taken  after  a 
residence  of  SO  years  in  a  village  where  no  manu^Ac- 
tory"  had  then  been  introduced,  namelyy  Walton, 
near  Liverpofol. 

These  comprehend  "  a  comparative  price  of  labour, 
as  well  as  of  other  articles,  for  t|ie  course  of  30 
years,  beginning  in  the  year  1761,  and  ending  ii| 
1791. 

«  Prhei  in  tbg  Year  Prieet  in  the  Tear 

1761.  1791. 

£    u.     d.  £   «.    d. 

Head-man  servant's  wages  per  annimi,    6  10    0  ••  9    9    0 

Maidservant's, 3    0    0  ••  4  10    0 

Masons  and  Carpenters,  per  day,    ••012  •  •  022 

Labourer's  wages,     0    0  10  •  •  0     1     8* 

•  1792,  u.ed. 
LANc]  Q  q  «  Prices 
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**  Fritu  in  tie  Tear  Pritei  gm  iBe  Temr 

176i.  17Q1. 

£    t.     d.  £   s.    d. 

Mowing  per  acre,  ••' •••     0    3    0  ••  0    5    0 

llirashiog  wheat  per  acore,     0    5    0  ••  0    7    0 

Barley  and  beans,     ••     0    9    6  ••  0    4    0 

Oats, O     X    8  ..  O    5    « 

Taylor*s  w»ges  per  day,  and  foodn  ••006  •  •  013 

Thatcher  per  day,     0     1     0  ••  O    9    O 

ButclierforkillingandcutUiigupapig,    0    0    8  ••  0     10 

Ditto  calf,  and  selling  carcass,  ••-•010  ••  026 

Ditto,  killing  a  cow  and  selling  carcass,    0    3    0  ••  0    5    0 

Price  of  is^oodcart-liorae,     10    0    0  ••  25    0    O 

Set  of  borse-tthoei,     ••• 0     1    0  ••  O    1    8 

Pair  of  man's  shoes,     0    3    0  ••  ^-7    O 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  hours  of  working  in  tbe  sum- 
mer, should  be  from  six  to  six,  allowing  half  an  boor 
for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner;  bot  the 
hbonrers  in  general,  in  1791,  left  home  to  go  to  their 
work  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  did  they 
continue  their  labour  till  six,  as  was  the  practice  30 
years  before. 

With  regard  to  the  wages,  it  is  farther  stated,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  ^^  to  raise  them  in  the  spring  of 
1793,  to  25.  per  day ;  but  the  calamities  which  came 
on  at  that  period,  produced  a  great  change,  and 
every  ciFort  was  made  to  procure  employment  for  tlie 
industrious." 
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Wright  and  Carpenters^    Work^Prices  of  several 
Particulars  used  in  Agriculture*  • 

**  ^rue*  in  the  Tiar    Ffieu  ^  iht'liir 
1761.  .  17SI. 

^   f .    (/•  '£  $.   d. 

Ijirge  Cfirt,  7  feet  3  inches,   whi»el9*\ 

6  feet  2  inches  hi);liy  with  flakes,  >300      «*046 

complete,  twice  pninted,  (to  the  3 

Carpenter),     • 

Ringing  m  pair  of  wheels,     0  18    0       •  •       1  15    O 

New  aile-tree  and  work,     •••     0    4    O      ••      6    6    0 

WheeUbarrow  and    trundle,     O   &    0      ••      O^S     d 

Pioogh,    •*   0    7    0      -.      0  11    0 

Harrow,  3  feet  6  inchei, 0    3    6       ••056 

Pair  of  hames,  0    0    6       ••      0    0    9 

Spade-»hafi,    0    0    4      <•       0    0     6 

Common  ^ve-barred  g^te,    *•     0    5    0      ••      0  10    0 

l^addera,  15  staves,  per  stave,  •...0  0  4  ••  0  0  4 
Dhto^  from  15  to  30  staves,  •.•^•.  0  0  0  ••  0  0  d 
Swiples,  steps,  and  sets  for  darts,   -•008       •  •      0    0    d 

Wheat  per  bushel,     0    7    0 

Barley,    * •••       0    3    6 

Oats,     0    9    6 

Beans,     * •• 0    4    6 

Wheat-straw  per  load,     0    5    0 

per  stone  of  201b. ••       0    0    3^ 

Barley^traw  per  tlirave^  0    0    H     ••      0    0    6 

Oat-straw  per  t|irave,    •••• 0    0    5       ••       0    0    9 

Butter  per  Ih. • from  Sd.  to  8^.       ffom  8(/.  to  U, 

.Swcpt-milk  per  quart,  •* 0    0     1       ••       0    0    1 

Eggs  two  and  three  for  !</.      •  •  • from  \d.  to  Std.  per  egg. 

In  tU*  winter  1794,    ...#.... Srf.  per  egg. 

The  prices  of  labour,  and  of  some  articles  eaiplojed 
in  husbandry  in  the  agricultural  districts,  in  the  years 
1808  and  1809,  are  given  hereafter)  in  the  great  manu* 
factoring  tracts  towards  the  south,  thejr  are  much 
higher. 

Tatbe  nortb  ofPrestoUf  and  about  Garstang,  the 
Q  q  8  farm 
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farm-labourers  liave  commonly  about  Gi.the  week  and 
their  meat,  in  the  winlcr  season ;  and  I2s.  and  their 
.n>^t  in  the  summer. 

Farming-men  from  15/.  to  201. ;  lads,  7/. ;  and 
vromen-servanfsy  8/.  a-year,  and  lire  in  the  boose ; 
wright^  p$rr  day,  25.  6d.  with  meat;  blacksmith,  for 
iron-work,  5d.  to  8rf.  per  lb. ;  saddlery  made  per  the 
article. 

New  milk  from  2d.  to  Sd.  the  quart ;  skimmed  milk 
from  Id.  to  He/,  the  quart. 

Labour  about  Rossall-hall  in  the  Filde  :  farm»man, 
in  the  house,  17/.  per  nnn. ;  lad,  ditto,  81.  lOs. 
perann. ;  tvomen,  in  the  house,  15d.  per  day;  sand- 
ing, 10s.  6d.  the  fall  for  filling ;  carting  the  same  QSs.; 
carpenter,  3^ .  6d. ;  bricklayer,  3^.  6d.i  waller,  3s.  6d» 
j)cr  day ;  blacksmith  for  iron-work,  7d.  per  lb. ;  col- 
lar-malcer,  the  articles  by  weight ;  harvest-men  from 
3/.  to  4/.  the  month. 

About  Pilling,  in  the  same  disfrict :  farm-lnbour- 
crs,  Is,  the  (l.iy.  imu!  n.cat ;  working  from  six  oVlocic 
in  the  inorniiig  to  si;:  in  (lu»  cvoning,  in  winter;  anil 
12s.  in  the  summer  ;  man-servant  in  the  lionse,  F6 
guineas,  and  latl,  eiglit  guineas  a-jcar;  harvrst-men, 
3/.  3s.  per  month. 

About  Cockrrham:  men-servants  in  the  house,  f8/ ; 
lads  about  7/.  ;  and  wunicn-servanfs,  8/.  a -year ; 
day-labourers,  7.^.  a  week  anil  meat,  in  \vin(er  ;  and  S>. 
itnd  meat  in  siimnier. 

About  Lancaster:  day-labourers  in  husbandry,  18^. 
per  week  commonly  ;  working  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening  ;  masons,  I85. ;  carpen- 
ter, 2'lv. ;  hoube-carpenter  or  joiner,  20s.;  plaisterer, 
2O5.  ;  blacksmith,  18*.  all  per  week;  saddler,  18j. 
per  week,  but  mostly  work  by  the  piece ;  cabinet- 
makers, 
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niakersj  22^.  per  week,  but  mostly  work  by  piece; 
wheat  565.  6d.  the  Lancaster  load ;  oats  95s,  the 
same  load. 

At  Qucrnracior  Park,  and  about  Catbn  :  mcn-ser- 
vanls  from  17  to  18  guineas  a-year,  with  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  washing,  in  the  house  ;  lads  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  old,  from  10  to  12  guineas;  and  women- 
servants  from  six  to  eight  guiiicas  the  year. 

DAy-labonrers:  men  from  2.v  3//.  lo  3s.  a-d'ay  in 
summer ;  and  in  winter  from  is.  6d»  to  2^.  6d.  ;  hours 
of  tabour,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the 
same  hour  at  night,  except  in  hay-time  and  harvest. 

About  Hornby  :  labourers  in  the  summer  half  year, 
Is.  Sd.  a  day,  and  meat;  and  in  the  winter,  if.  a 
day,  and  meat;  a  plonghuian  IS  guineas;  a  lad  12 
or  14  years  of  age,  seven  gnincas;  middle  man,  12 
guineas;  and  woman  servant  six  guineas  per  year. 
They  all  live  in  the  house. 

In  the  tnct  to  the  north  of  Lancaster,  about  War- 
ton  and  liuttcK)  :  labour  is  from  Ss.  to  3s.  6//.  in  the 
summer,  and  from  2s.  to  9s.  6d.  in  winter;  but  in 
otiier  |)lacrs  from  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  per  day  in  summer ; 
and  from  ]s.  6d.  to  2s.  in  the  winter  ;  it  is  here  muck 
higher  since  the  canal  was  made,  as  the  labouring  men 
work  much  upon  it. 

In  the  tract  to  the  north  of  the  Sands,  about  Dalton 
and  lower  down :  men-servants,  from  201.  to  S5/.,  and 
women-servants,  71.  a-year ;  harve&t-men  about  5s.  6d. 
per  day ;  blacksmith's  iron-work  Gd.  per  pound  ;  waller 
in  general  Is.  the  yard,  but  fur  low  buildings  lOcf. ; 
carpenter,  per  day,  3s.  and  find  iiimself  with  meat, 
but  the  farmer  finding  him,  2s*  2d.  a  day. 

Common  single-horse  coup-cart^  !/•  ls» ;  wheels  to 
Q  q  3  the 
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the  same,  from.  4/,  f o  5/.  ^  ploogbs  frbin  90f .  to  955. 
vidiout  the  furnUurc. 

Day-labour,  Is.  6d.  the  day  in  winter,  and  incsit; 
and  &•  6(/.  in  (he  Bummer ;  harvc6t-work,  from  4s.  io 
7s»  the  day  of  fourteen  hours. 

In  the  tragtof  HighFurness:  mnn-scrvanf,  SO/.; 
hoys  front  10/.  to  14/. ;  '^oman-scrvant,  4/.  a-ycar ; 
blacksraith^s  iron-work,  6d.  piT  lb.  |  wright,  per  day, 
3s.  6J.1  day-labour,  3s*  6d.  in  the  suinincr,  and  ^s. 
6d.  in  the  winter ;  spade-shafts  from  5d.  to  6(/.  a*ptecc ; 
iicw  milk  frojpd  Hd.  to  2d.  the  (^iiit  at  Ulvcrston; 
likimmcd  milk,  Id.  and  sometimes  l\d*  the  quart. 

Since  the  year  1809,  agriculturnl  labour  has  not  in- 
creased very  much  :  prqbably  not  more  than  10  or 
12  per  cent,  on  an  average. 

The  large  farmers  commonly  keep  as  many  servants 
in  their  houses  as  are  sufficient  to  perform  the  necessary 
business  of  the  farms ;  but  they  begin  to  complain,  in 
many  places,  of  the  heaviness  of  the  expcuKcof  this 
method,  and  more  frequently  employ  day-labourers. 

Muph  piece-work  is  done  in  mpbt  parts  oftliis  county, 
but  some  farmers  prefer  day-work,  9s  they  suppo^c 
that  it  is  better  done.  It  i$  noticcnl  in  the  Original 
Iloport,  that  **  in  many  casts''  piice-wrirk  *'  is  de- 
hirablc,  as  it  encouragis  a  spirit  of  dispatch,  and  in 
coniNcquencc,  proves  n  source  of  benefit  to  the  indus- 
trious labourer  ;  at  the  same  (inic  it  is  a  temptation  to 
labourers  to  over-work  tlierubclvcs,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided."  Those  **  >\ho  employ  a  number  of  work- 
men together,  sliould  be  extremely  guarded,  not  only 
in  their  choice  of  men,  but  also  a  proix^r  inspector; 
since,  wherever  one  is  disposed  to  loiter,  either  by  telU 
in^  bis  story  to  divert  his   companions^  or  by  any 

means 


means  caasc  an  intcrmmton  of  labour,  all  the  com* 
pany  niti&t  orci)ur»c  become  listc;iH*rs,  and  the  space  of 
five  minutes,  in  the  comiiany  of  twelve,  U  equal  fa 
Ilic  loss  of  a  whole  Ijour*i>  hit>our  of  one  individual. 
Nor  is  lliis  the  whole  ol  the  evil  j  bad  exniu pies  are 
contagiouti:  ihoMi  who  might  be  formerly  indiislrU 
ouit,  become  by  slow  »tcp&  innre  jivdoient.  Tiie  conta- 
gion spreads  wider,  and  (he  evil  incrett&es/' 

In  performing  work  by  the  pit  ex,  in  J7i)3,  the  prices 
are  stated  by  (he  above  writer  1o  be  tliese. 

"  Makln^ij  new  (ence,  dik'li,  lieilge,  bank  seven 
soiU  in  hd^lit,  backing,  ami  covering  with  these  sods, 
planting  qnickM'ts,  boarding,  from  ly»  (id,  to  9s*  the 
rod/"  At  ibc  prc(»eni  time,  Irom  3i*  to^jr.  6d*  for  Ibc 
«ame  length  of  work. 

Formerly,  '*  cutting  hedges,  opening  and  bCouiiJig 
ibc  ditches,  pulling  fre»h  earth  to  the  quicks,  were 
from  8d.  to  I4d."  Thvy  arc  now  fioni  lOrf.  to  b.  and 
is.  GtL  At  the  former  period,  *'  delving  or  trenching 
with  dungf  one  spit  or  spade  deip,  lOU*  t(i  ]s*  Hd.  ; 
two  ^pits,  Jjr,  (id.  to  h:  bit  per  tod  ;  digging  for  ykmae 
and  btnns,  iuL  and  8J.  \}ct  rod  i  duubic  gutters  i\d^ ; 
foot  dei'p  -iV/'  tu  tit/,  per  rod,  of  eight  yards  j  common 
spade  gutt«r«  H^.  to  Ssffi-  per  rod  j  feigliing  two  yards 
da'p,  or  if  under,  ^{d.  to  3d*  tin?  solid  yard. 

At  prc6ent,  the  delving  or  trenching  to  the  first 
depth,  tro/n  Ij.  to  1  >«.  OV^  and  to  the  second  from  ir. 
8//.  to  2\.,  and  stnnetimcs  2.?.  f}d,  the  rod  ;  the  digging 
for^diiJjpreMl  crops  9c/.  to  U*  (id.  the  rod.  Common  and 
d('«  -  UTing,  the  Hrst  from  ^c/.  to  3{/.  the  second 
tVtH,*  vj^,  ij  brf.  the  largo  rodi  feighing  from  6d*  to 
lOfi*  and  Eoinelimcft  1|,  or  m(»re» 

Mowing  in  get^eral  Irom  3§*io4s.  per  statute  acre, 

now  from  3s,  6d,  to  4it  6d,  and  occasionally  5s.  or 

...  V  **  T  *  more. 
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more.  Reaping  formerly  from  Ss.  6d»  (o  55.  the  sta- 
tute acre;  now  from  6s.  Gd.  to  75.  Gd.  Ss.  9s.  and  even 
lOjr.  the  acre;  and  in  some  places  mncb  Iiighor.  It 
is  occasioiuiily  done  by  the  btouk  or  hattock,  at  from 
Sd*  to  id.  and  6d.  each. 

-  Formerly  *'  the  Ihrashtng  was  done  sometimes  by  the 
thraveyund  sometimes  by  the  bushel.  The  price  gene- 
rally paid  by  the  piece  was  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
Taluc  of  the  grain,  or  one  bushel  of  the  grain  thrashed 
at  every  score."  This  work  is  now  more  frequently 
done  by  thrashing  machines^  but  where  performed  by 
the  flail|  it  is  commonly  at  from  3d.  to  id.  and  6</.  the 
thravo. 

Besides  these  prices,  the  labourers  have  not  unfre* 
quently  corn,  milk,  &c.  at  rcductti  rates,  as  well  as 
'temall  portions  of  land  for  growing  |K>ta(oes,  &g.-  There 
arc  Lkewihe  in  the  hay  and  faarvcrit  seasons  particular 
allowauces  of  ale,  small  beer,  cheese  and  bread. 
.  The  hours  of  labour  are  in  general,  from  six  o'clock 
in  tlic  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  (*xcept  during  the 
hay  and  corn  harvi*st,  when  they  are  seldom  confined 
io  any  particular  hours.  They  commonly  take  about 
an  hour't»  rest  at  dinner  lime,  in  the  hvimmer  season.  In 
the  winter  it  is  usual  to  go  to  work  nbsoon  as  it  is  light, 
ami  to  cofitinue  till  dark. 

The  labourers  who  work  by  the  piecCf  frequently  get 
from  Ijs,  to  ^b\  and  *25s,  the  week  ;  and  fop  particu- 
lar sorts  of  labour,  oKcn  4&-.  or  55.  the  day.  - 

In  some  parts  of  this  county,  there  are  coUages  in 
connection  with  !hu  farms,  wliith  have  small  portions 
of  ground  attached  to  them.  These,  where  occupied  by 
farni'labourers,  are  very  convenient  and  advantageous, 
but  where  they  are  held  by  mauufacturing  labourers 
they  arc  rarely  well  cultivated. 

SECT. 


Animal  food   is   "    -  .— in.   ^^rarcfrt  tfiWtirJs   iiio 
south  And  soulh^iist,  fr  ing  driven  from  the 

norlheni  pnrt  to  supply  tliu&c  dUtricls  ;  but  sitill;  il  h 
Ibere  generally  iii/»re  tliait  a  j>enny  per  ponn^l  unilcr  lite 
Luiul on  market  price/'  **  Corji,  at  Ltvirpool,  m  al- 
waysi  nboVa  ihts  London  price,  nearly  one  shtUititi;  |kt 
bubhcl,  as  itppcnrji  Uy  the  returns  published.  In  iboac 
pBxH  of  the  county  vvhi  re  oalnienl  is  chiefly  im-d  for 
brcafl,  &c,  whcui  enqtiiry  was  mailr  aftrr  the  price  of 
pidvisiouft,  the  firtt  answer  was  univrrftally  the  price 
of  oalniealy  the  t^tti/T  of  Ihi^ir  lUc*  Itissiddtrd;  tbat 
nhc  -  '^  veiir  17114  or  17f]f  ''  '  Manche  r  -  r  ^^f, 
(J.  th,  viliciit  sold   i  \  from   ,j  '4jf. 

per  load,  as  it  iiv  termed,  or  i»;ielc'jOf  (6  score;  tmH 
33s,  to  345.  per  lond  of  0  Wlncln  "•«•  hnshtls ;  licains 
30s^  per  load  of  frve  Winclv*^*  :  '  -^  piiWtoes 
from  4jr.  M,  to  5r,  per  Icmil  of  .  vimhird  *, 

un  washed  t  Ihirleen  Kcsom ;  ^  fine    flour  ;^6m4  , ieimds 
Mt, ;  thirds  2^,  ami  ^jp-   piT  t\s  * 
3G!r.    and    ii7.t.    ptr    luad   ot    h>  ..,- 

Uiirty  lo  fifty  sliiUin^s  per  cwt. 

j^#* III  estimating  the  prices  ol  meatn,  due  regafd nboidd 
be  paid  ta  the  qualities  oi  the  miiU,  difl'crent  vnlite^  uf 
the  ditfcrent  joints  of  meat  of  the  same  quality  |  and  the 
diOerrat  seasons  of  the }car^  Teal  being  generally  ohe^^p* 
est  when  beef  and  mutton  are  (he  d(*arebt-  Iu4be  year 
1793,  the  pnct.'s  of  beef  might    br '-  '   '  )  j<^.  pt^ 

lb.;  mutlun  from  3d.  to  bd» ;  ami  </.  |o  W. 

The  advance  of  tbe&e  different  articles  iiiice  the  above 
period, or  in  the  last  twenty  ycErs>  has  been  very  great, 

not 
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not  less  in  most  of  tlietn,  than  from  a  third  to  a  fourth, 
and  in  some  one  half  or  more.  In  (he  yenr  1808  and 
I809y  thej  were  about  the  following  rtites  in  niost  parts 
of  thecountjr. 

Beef  of  different  qualities,  from  M.  to  Sd.  per  lb. 

Mutton,  from  5d.  to  T</.  Sd.  and  sometimet  8^.  to 
9dAb. 

Veal  of  the  best  qualify,  from  6d.  to  7d.  and  l-^.  lb. 

Pork,  frcmi  bd.  to  7d.  lb. 

Rabbits  of  difllercnt  kinds,  from  2s.  to  Si.  M.  the 
couple. 

Pouhry,  good  fowls  from  l«»6i/jto  S«.-«nd  2s»6d. 
B-pieoe.  .  7    ■ 

E^ga'i  from  Irf.  to  l-|c/=a-piece,  or  from  1$.  ioU.  4d* 
and  Is.  6d.  (be  dozen. 

Geese,  from  Sf  •  Qd,  to  4ii  6d.  and  55.  a*pieoe« 

Butter,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  lb. 

Cheese,  according  to  quality,  from  50x.  to  65f .  the 
cwt. 

Wheat,  from  IOj.  to  ISi.  and  155.  the  bushel. 

Barley,  from  55.  to  7^.  and  8s.  the  bushel. 

Oats,  from  is.  to  5s.  6d.  and  6s.  the  bushel. 

Potatoes,  from  6^.  6d.  to  8f  •  and  ds.  the  load  of  18 
score  and  12  lb.         • 

In  1812,  the  price  of  most  articles  of  food  in  Man* 
Chester,  Liverpool,  and  the  other  large  manufacturing 
townS)  was  nearly  as  high  as  in  London  s  while  at  the 
distance  of  12  or  15  miles  from  them,  even  in  manufac* 
turing  districts,  it  was  nearly  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 

The  food  of  the  smaller  farmers,  and  of  the  manufac* 
turing  and  agricultural  labourers,  is  in  general  very 
plain :  potatoes,  oatmeal-cakes,  milk,  whey,  and  occa- 
sionally salt  meat  or  fish,  forming  the  principal  part  of  it. 

It  is  noticed  in  the  Original  Ileport,  that  ^*  the  prin- 
cipal 
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cipiil  fat(ini>   '■    «    fsnrc  from  Claugliton  to  Hornby^  a 
rich  pastUH  <  tllfil  (lie  Ilolnies,  and   from  tbtiice 

through  that  fertile  ?ale  ns  far  as  Kirkby  Lonsdale/* 
And  it  IS  supposed,  on  **  a  calculation'*  made  by  some 
pcrsoiis  perfectly  competent  to  the  matter^  from  iheir 
knowledge  of  tlie^  parts,  that  "2000  head  of  horned 
cattle,  and  5000  of  sheep,'*  were  then  Mipplicd  from 
tlienij  also  (tii)t  wime  are  furnished  by  *' gi*ritl<!M»en\ 
parks,  and  private  enclosures,  but^'  timt  ^till,  'Mho 
\%  hole  of  tlicse  amount  to  a  meretriile,  compared  to  the 
oonsumption  requisite.  The  defjciency**  i^as  f ben^  it  ia 
staled,  **  made  up  from  the  courities  of  Wi-sfniorehindi 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire  Dcrbyilure,  and 
Shropshire;  the  Principality  of  Wales,  the  kingrloms 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  are  also  applied  to,  to  |upplj 
the  cniinfy  of  Lancaster  nith  Inief  and  mutton.  The 
county  itself  furiH^lKs  n  very  small  proportion  of  the 
brtad  ami  meal  actually  consumed  Ihcre^  Nay,  the 
poultry  and  the  pigeons  are  $upplicil  from  distant  partis. 
Bc8!d<i»  what  comes  from  lite  rddv,  ihc  unly  dii^trict  in 
the  county  >vhich^  with  a  fe\v  trifling  exctpt ions,  had 
then  any»ftuft>ln»  of  Mocki  the  Liverpool  market  bittl 
»nppfte&  ffoni  GhcsMre,  \V:de«,  li^leof  Man,  ^cothtnd| 
and  Jrdand.  ManclicMer  nUo  rtTeived  great  supplies 
from  (ylii'Mhlre,  Derbyshire,  Lincola^biret  and  even 
NottinghaiMiihirc,  Jiggs  of  conrsf  niust  be  purcha5ed| 
and  come  from  the  same  quarters,  and  somn  from 
a  greater  distance,  packed  up  in  casks.  Some  conic 
cvcu  from  Kendal,  nnd  Penrith/'  It  is  likewise  fur- 
ther stated,  that  ^'  some  of  the  eggs  sohl  at  this  market 
are  packed  with  layers  of  straiv  between  every  row  of 
eggs,  about  ten  thousand  in  one  cart.  The  man  '  then 
engaged  in  the  busine!»s/  brought  two  carts,  and  came 
eyQty  fortnight  during  the  season^  that  asuOicient  nom-* 
,  bcr 
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bcr  could  bo  collided  i  i¥hii!h  was 'chiefly  done  by 
vomen  who  travelled  the  country  with  rougs  and  other 
articles,  which  *^  tliey  exchanged  for  eggs  in  Cnmlier- 
land,  &c."  It  is  remarked,  that  "  there  were  two  or 
more  higglers  who  folIowe<I  this  practice,  besides  the 
old  man  wlio  gave  tiie  information  above,  and  vrho  was 
counting  them  out  to  the  hucksters.  Few  eggs  are 
broken  by  the  carriage.  The  man  was  four  days  Upon 
the  road."  ^^  The  collectors  of  the  eggs  were  ^laid  6d» 
per  hundred  for  collection.** 

Somelhin*:  of  the  same  system  is  still  pur^ned,  in  sup- 
plying this  and  other  markets. 

In  speaking  of  the  sikpplyof  grain  in  the  Lancaster 
market;  Mr.  UainbridgiS  of  Carnforlh,  ii  pretty  large 
dcaL'r  hi  tluit  article,  a^  well  as  o;it meal  ahd  flour,  db« 
servc(U  that  they  had  'bter^  supplied  with  very  littfe 
wheat  from  Livcrpool/Dranyotherplace^iiice  the  year 
17P0;  and  that  fiir' thi^'years  pn>eeding'the  kof, 
1S07.  the  district  about  them  had  grown  more  than  was 
coiibM'^'.rd  by  the  population  ;  but  that  for  the  twd  lait 
jciirs  the}  had  had  a  good  deal  of  wheat  from  Liver- 
pool, and  Wales  :  that  at  this  time,  1808,  there  was 
not  a  suflTiciency  of  wheat  and  oafs,  or  oTflour  and  oat- 
inej;l  together,  for  the  consumption  of  the  numerous  in- 
hal)i(c!rit»  of  the  di^trict,  notwithstanding  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  there  was  mudr  oatmeal  sent  to  the  south- 
ern liirgelowns,  as  Fihickburn,  &c.  it  being  better  made 
here  than  in  other  parts. 


SECT.  III. FUEL. 

Coals  being  met  with  in  lajge  quantities  in  many 
parts  of  this  district,  and  numerous  canals  formed  in 
various  directions,  by  which  they  can  be  easily  con- 
veyed, 
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Yoyccl,  they  of  course  arc  abiiiulant  and  cheap.  Evea 
before  the  canals  were  so  numerous  or  so  convenient  as 
at  present,  it  is  stated  in  the  Original  Report,  that 
small  fcimilles  might  supply  themselves  with  coals  ^^  for 
about  30s.  per  annum.'^ 

Almost  every  part  of  the  district  to  the  south  of 
Preston,  and  likewis<;  the  soutli-cast  of  it,  is  now  pro- 
vided with  coal  at  this  rale. 

The  parts  at  present  most  deficient  in  the  supply  of 
this  fuel,  are  the  tica-coastlracts,  and  the  large  tract  to 
the  north  of  Lancaster  Sands,  where  the  coast-duties 
are  exacted,  though  certainly  not  originally  intended 
to  operate  in  such  cases.    ^ 

Peats  arc  pretty  much  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mosses,  but  generally  along  with  coal. 

It  is  notiocil  in  the  Original  Report,  that  ^'  faggots^ 
^rhich  were  formerly  an  article  of  consumption  among 
the  bakers  of  sea-biscuit  and  other  bread,  in  Liverpool, 
(had  then)  for  some  years  been  discontinued  ;  coal  was 
preferred,  and  by  experience  found  more  advantageous. 
This  circumstance,  (it  is  supposed)  is  well  worthy  thd 
attention  of  other  towns,  as  the  faggots  require  large 
room,  and  may  l>c  atfendcxl  with  danger. 

Coals  are  eniployi*d  instead  of  this  sort  of  wood  at 
present,  by  the  bakers  in  Mancbe^^er,  Preston,  and 
most  other  large  towns,  as  luring  much  cheaper,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  convenient. 
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CHAP.   XVI. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

SECT.  I. — ^BOADS. 

THE  extent  of  public  and  other  roads  in  this 
district  is  very  considerable  indeed.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Yates,  who  has  formed  a  very  accurate 
map  of  it,  in  the  Original  Report,  ^^  that  there  is  a 
.  greater  length  of  roads  in  this  county,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  than  in  any  other  ih  the  kingdom,  and  of  so 
little  public  utility,  that  many  might  be  spared  ;  also^ 
that  if  early  exertions  had  been  made  upon  this  head, 
land  sufficient  in  value,  might  by  that  means  have  been 
obtained  to  have  kept  the  whole  remaining  roads  in  pro- 
Iter  repair/'  But  though  ^Mhis  opinion  niay  have 
licen  too  sanguine,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing so  desirable  a  work,  may  have  now  passed;  no 
doubt,  much  advantage  to  the  county  might  yet  be 
obtained  by  proper  exertions,  if  roads  that  at  present 
are  of  little  public  utility,  were  stopped,  the  lands 
sold,  and  the  cash  arising,  appropriated  to  support  the 
remainder;  and  ^^  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  of  the  vast 
length  of  roads  in  this  county,  the  parish  of  Goos- 
nargh,  (it  is  said)  contained  3703  acres,  and  the  length 
of  the  roads  in  that  parish  is  nearly  40  miles,  besides 
three  miles  of  bridle-road,  and  three  miles  of  road  re^ 
paired  by  certain  individuals*''  Also,  that  ^^  the  township 
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of  WMton,  ncnr  Lirerpoo!,  whirh  only  iihiifiHfis  1988 
Gtatufc  ncrrs,  has  a  piihlic  road  two  milt*s  and  a  halfiti 
kni^tlt;  parcirhial  romis,  II  nitles  Iwo  fuiIangS}  besides 
occupulion  niiids.** 

Tfic  piil)lic,  as  wrilas  the  pfirochial  or  private  roads 
of  this  counfy,  have  fcir  the  last  !?5  yrars,  been  in  a 
progressive  state  of  iinprovenicnt,  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
tion and  expense  having  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
Tlie  outlay  of  money  was,  abont  the  beginning  of 
that  period,  so  great,  thut  the  average  paid  through- 
out the  \«hole  district^  was  not  less  than  ISd*  in  the 
poiittd. 

Bui  tliongh  most  of  the  public  roads  are  by  these 
mcans^  and  the  establishment  of  tolt-gates,  in  a  toler- 
ably good  condition,  there  are  some  which  still  require 
much  atlentioTt  to  put  them  in  a  proper  state;  the  same 
is  the  c;ise  with  many  of  the  parochial  and  private 
roads. 

TFicreare  freciucntly  narrow-paved  causeways  on  one 
or  both  sides,  for  the  coavenicnce  of  horse  and  foot 
pasicngers* 

The  roads  in  the  middle,  and  more  southern  partS| 
are  in  general  paved  witli  WcKh  or  Scotch  stone. 

The  slag  or  scoria  of  copp<  r,  lias  b«^en  tried  In  the 
construct  ion  of  roads  with  great  success,  in  the  neigh* 
baurhood  of  worksof  flus  ktrxl,  Between  Warrington 
and  Manchester,  most  excrllrnt  roads  have  been  made 
with  this  material :  it  nt;iKrt>  admirable  side-paths  to 
the  pared  roads. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  material  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  it  broken  down,  on  account  of  its  hard* 
ness. 

In  some  places  a  coarse  gravel  has  been  employed  in 

the 
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the  making  of  the  roads,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficiently  durable. 

In  the  coal  tracts  about  Manchester,  BoUon,  and 
Wif^an,  the  roads  are  all  paved,  as  no  other  would 
stand  the  heavy  tniffic  on  them. 

These  paved  roads,  arc  said  to  be  *^  the  most  expen- 
sive and  most  disagreeable  of  any;*'  but  they  have 
here  *^  no  other  kind  of  material  that  will  stand  heavy 
cartage/'  It  is  indeed  suggested,  that  *^  the  propcrest 
roads  for  tliis  part  of  the  county,  and  all  the  coal  dis- 
trict, would  be  roads  similar  to  those  of  France  and 
Flanders:  a  pavement  in  the  centre,  made  of  large 
fragments  of  granite,  which  might  be  imported  from 
Scotland  at  no  great  expense ;  on  each  side  of  this 
pavement  should  be  a  gravel-road,  of  the  best  mate- 
rial  the  country  could  afford,  and  made  of  sufficient 
breadth,  and  kept  in  such  good  repair  as  to  induce  all 
light  carriages  to  prefer  it  to  the  pavement  in  the 
centre."  The  writer  "  prevailed  upon  the  surveyor  of 
a  township  (in  this  situation)  to  make  an  experiment  of 
backing  ;ip  a  high  pavement  with  copper  slag  (scoria) 
some  years  ago,  and  covering  it  with  the  loose  sandy 
rock  of  the  country,  it  is  now  the  best  pari  of  the 
turnpike." 

The  expense  of  making  paved  roads  is  very  great ; 
some  of  tliem  have  not  cost  less  than  from  ISOO/.  to 
15(H)/.,  and  even  SOOO/.  a  mile.  With  the  stones 
brought  from  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  coasls,  the  whok.' 
ex|x?nsc  of  forming  them  is  not  less  timn  from  1$.  6d.  to 
2s.  firf.  the  square  yard. 

The  expense  of  making  the  cross  and  parochial 
roads  about  Wrightington^  has  lately  been  from  400/. 
to  iOOO/.  the  mile.  Some  of  these  roads  are  weQ  form« 
ed,  and  appear  to  wear  extremely  well. 

In 
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Tn  most  of  (tie  northern,  and  north -eastern  parts  of 
ic  county,  there  is  plenty  of  good  materials  for 
making  roads,  found  near  the  spots  where  they  are 
wanted.  These  are  in  many  places  limestone;  tbis 
■vwhen  broken,  which  is  commonly  done  with  great 
facility  and  dinpatch,  binds  well  together,  and  forms 
an  excellent  road,  Thrrc  is  likewise  blue-stone  met 
with  in  some  pliices,  which,  when  well  broken  down, 
makes  a  very  firm  and  histing  road:  in  some  parts  of 
the  east  side  of  the  district  ihey  have  a  Tery  bard  sort 
of  freestone,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  constructing 
foadS|  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  so  durable  a  roa- 
^^ierial  as  the  others. 

^M     The  expense  of  making  these  roads,  is  commonly 

^Bmucb   less   thait   in   the   more    southern   parts  of  the 

^B^o^^y*     t^o<)d  cross-roads  are  frecpienily  made  from 

about  300/.  to  500/.  a  mile^  and  in  some  places  for 

much  less. 

J  The  roads  for  the  most  part  are  con  rex  ;  in  sonu; 

^fteases,  too  mnch  so;  while  in  other  casesi  they  are  so 

^Biat,  that  the  water  stagnates  upon  them. 

^B'    **  An  ingenious  road-maker  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

^B^Varringlon,  has  of  late  exploded    the  common  convex 

'       form,  and  adopted  ihaioi' one iriclined*pf arte;  theincli- 

nation  jt)5<t  sufftricnt  to  throw  otf  occasional  water.     By 

this  alteration  he  tinds  that  a  road  becomes  more  dura- 

ble  ;  for  when  it  is  convex,  all  heavy  carriages  use  the 

cenfR'of  it,  and  keep  in  the  same  track,  ihureforc  the 

centre  is  soon   destroyed,  and  the  sides  seldom   used; 

but  when  a  road  has  only  one  small  inclination,  tlie 

whole  surface  is  used,  for,  in  this  case,  you  will  id* 

dora  see  two  carriages  take  the  same  line*/' 
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Tbe  road  beiw<*en  Worsleyand  Chowbent,  was  made 
ill  this  form,  but  ii  was  found  not  to  answer,  as,  though 
U  threw  oflf  tbe  water,  high  and  heayy*Ioaden  waggons 
were  ex|>o$eit  to  much  danger  of  being  overturned:— 4he 
convex  form  is  probably,  on  tiie  whole,  the  best. 

Great  improvements  in  the  roads  have  been  made 
wilhiu  thtise  few  years,  and  are  still  making  in  maay 
parts  of  this  county.  A  new  line  has  been  form* 
cd  from  Rochdale  to  Burnley,  under  the  directioa  of 
'  Mr.  Lincli,  wliich  docs  not  rise  in  any  part  of  this 
very  hilly  tract,  more  tlian  two  inches  and  a  half  in  tbe 
yard.  It  commences  at  the  south-t^Ast  side  ef  Dirptej* 
moor,  and  proceeds  in  a  line  by  Causewny-Endl,  ncaff 
P.  Townky'i,  E^q^  in  the  township  of  Haberghara 
£vc8,  Burnloy-wood,  Hand-bridge,  and  Tuell  Edge, 
to  Nicholas  llabtead's  house  at  Burnley. 

J..F.  Cawtborne,  Esq.  bas  likewise  improved  the 
road  through  Wyersdale  into  Yorkshire,  by  having  it 
lowiTcd,  widened,  and  properly  formed  in  different 
parts,  as  well  as  by  the  cunslruotion  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Wyer. 

In  the  tract  to  (he  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands, 
about  Cark,  Flukborough,  and  Cartmel,  as  well  as  in 
the  opposite  tract  more  to  the  north,  some  good  and 
convenient  roads  have  within  these  few  years  been  made, 
by  the  spirited  exertions  ot  different  individuals. 

Near  Rossall-hail,  in  the  Tilde,  Mr.  B.  F*  Hesketh 
has  made  about  two  miles  of  private  road  on  his  owa 
account,  for  the  particular  accommodation  of  bis 
tenants,  by  which  there  is  a  saving  of  at  least  two 
miles  in  going  to  tbe  markets  of  Poulton  and  Preston. 

It  is  sn<;:gested  in  the  Original  Report,  that  much 
inconvenience  and  disadvantage  frequently  arises  from 
the  toll- bars  near  the  large  mamifacturing  towns  in  this 
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i(y,  being  improperly  placed  from  prirafc  and  in* 
lere<i(('d   motives,     "  Should  they  not,  it  is  asked,   iti 

ich  «ct,  be  pliccd  in  the  tnost  advantageous  Hitiia. 
lions  for  the  benefit  of  the  road  by  strangers,  commis* 
lioriem  appointed  for  that  purpmr,   and  private  inte* 

»t  be  tutully  laid  aaide  ?  Mo^t  (if  the  ^reat  towns  have 
bad   sufficient  interest   to  place  the  toll- bars  at  »omc 

liles  disiance  from  them.  The  toll-bar  on  the  road  to 
the  south  from  Liverpool,  is  ptaa^d  at  five  miles  dis* 
ince  from  tl^e  town.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  clause  in 
the  general  Act  o(  Parliament,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  object  to  a  bar  being  placed  near  to  the  town, 
that  they  i«hoitld  erjfifa^e  to  keep  in  repair  ibe  road  from 
the  town  to  the  bar,  which  is  generally  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  whole,  without  receiving  the  least 
benefit  from  the  inonry  collected f  The  distance  the 
bars  are  placed  from  the  great  towns  in  this  bounty,  is 
almost  till' sole  cihisii  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
turnpike  roads." 

And  it  is  hinted  in  the  way  of  improvement,  ^^  that 
the  tolb  in  general  outfit  either  to  be  rai!»cd,  or  the  mim-. 
ber  of  bar^  iucrcti>^'(l,  in  order  that  ihe  public  at  large 
might  contribnte  a  proper  cjuota,  for  their  ea^e  iti  tra- 
velling by  ihf  improved  state  of  thcrojid,  and  llie  tiif* 
mer,  Sec,  of  c<MirM.*  eased  ;  and  camhiur  mwHi  atloW| 
that  the  facility,  expedition,  and  tteciirity  of  travel- 
ling over  the  roads,  in  thtir  pre&ent  Ktafe^  h  ii'ortli 
more  than  clonblc-  the  money  paid  for  thii»  ctmveniencc. 
S&me  inLthiid  »ho^iUl  be  diViMd  to  vmc  the  labourer, 
and  lay  the  burthen  upon  tlie  iriiveHer,  'Ptu*  tenant 
has  frequently  been  charged  with  an  unexpecti-d  tax, 
amounting  to  4 v.  or  5^.  in  the  pound,  upon  a  t>hort 
lease,  when  a  fine  has  btTii  levied  ;  and  thiiugh  in  I  tie 
iiiuei  tbis  class  receives  as  great  Uniefit  as  any  otfier, 
i  ft  r  8  still 
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sliU  sonic  racf  liud  sliould  be  dcvi&fd  to  caae  those  c&n- 
litij^cnt  po!*scssors,  by  more  heiivily  tasing  ihe  IraTel^ 
liti^  strun*^L'r/* 

it  is  furlhtT  cnnlended,  (luit  no  sort  of  iiidttl^ence/ 
of  any  kind,  should  be  given  la  nmiUcoachcfi,  or  anj 
«tber  description  of  carriaf^cs,  at  the  folUbars  ;  and  I 
sucli  cnrrinirts  as  have  brund  or  mllin^  \ih<?els|  and 
carry  v^ry  heavy  weighrs,  which  arc  %he  wery  deMnico^ 
lion  of  the  rnadn,  should  srivc  way  ^o  those  which  con* 
vey  lighUT  loads,  as  wtigbific:  nmcbrncs  arc  tfonl: 
some  and  ext^n^nsive,  and  thi*  checks  %vhich  they  aflbfil^ 
partial,   or  wholly  inc0ccht&i« 

*'  Turnpike  bdls  hnvc  hfcn  usuatly  too  much  oon^N 
dered  as  private  bilh^  thoui^h  none  are  of  tnore  public 
concern.  The  Commilfccs  of  the  liousi;  of  CotftrmM« 
have  nsually  done  little  more  than  conffrm  the  i 
mfots  of  the  mrrtings  previously  hchl  in  the  coctDtrVi 
in  which  personal  and  local  interests  frequently  soper^ 

It  u  due  Consideration  of  (general  benefit.     The  e%\ 
Hence  whicli  \hvhc  CommiHees  have,    howcTCTi  hail  €m!\ 
various  occnstoris,  of  llits  selfish  f^pirit^   has  prodnc 
sonic  very  sjdutury  orders  rehiting  to  bills  for  makitii 
tiiriipikc  roads,"     And,  *^  to  enable  these  Commit 
rnure  accurately  to  judge  of  the  propriety'  of  future  a| 
plicatioits  for  making  nrzr   or  amend iujir  o/</ luntpil 
acts^   another  «(aiidtng  rule  and  order"   it  liere  i«| 
grslcd,  **  that,  together  with  the  estimate  of  e%i 
tind  (he  T!  ^  '»f  the  money  suhscribed,  ns  01 

liytltetln  ,  I ficre  be  delivered  to  the  CotniAlt 

an  cKacl  plan  of  the  proposed  road,  on  a  scale  of  ^^  i 
certain  extent,"   to  a  mile,   ihewtng  its 
with  tlie  nei;rhboufing  towns;  together  witli  ma 
rale  section  of  the  whole  line  of  road." 
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SECT.  II,— IROX  RAIL^WAYS, 


There  are  no  works  iiliere  coaJ»  arc  cnisrd  in  any 
lari^c  quantities  in  anj  part  of  the  disstricf,  vrliidi  urt: 
wjtiiaiil  iron  rail-ways;  ami  some  manufjicturin!^  con- 
ccriH  arc*  llkewibv  pro%'iJed  with  them.  It  is  generally 
fciuml,  dial  a  h\ngW  horse on  these  ralUways,  will  draw 
OS  ^reat  a  weight  as  Ihree,  four,  or  more,  on  the  road, 
and  with  t^ir  i^roater  dUpatch.  The  weights  commonly 
drawn  by  one  horse,  are  fraiu  one  ton  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  tons. 

The  hrfre  coal-works,  near  the  town  of  St.  Ifekn/^i 
arc  provided  with  a  rail-way  of  considerable  tctigllt, 
on  which  the  coals  ate  conveyed  from  the  pits^  to  boats 
OQ  (lie  onnai  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town^  iti  a 
cbeupand  very  come'nienl  manner. 

'  TJitiTcare  aUo  iron  laiUwayb  at  the  cannel  coal-pits  at 
Haif^h  iienr  Wi«|afl>  on  which  that  fncl  is  taken  dowit 
loihe  fifiitsil  bchiw,  ifi  ordc^  to  be  carried  to  the  north* 
ern  |jar(s  of  the  difitrlct.  They  are  likewise  met  wiili 
at  Ihi*  iron*\vorkb  belonging  to  Lord  llalcarrnS|  &lill 
jtenrcrihc  above  rown. 

Mr-  Har^re;ivrit,  at    Ritrnley,  has  an  iron  raiUway 

rAl^nt  eight  hundred  yards  in   length,  at  a   colliery  la 

irKden,  a  smnll  distance  from  Colnc,  on  which   tlic 

eoalfi  »ro  carrird  to  the  canal  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Thmc<*bt  from  fifty  to  sixty  puundi*cach  hundreil  yards. 

There  is  a   very  great  extent  of  iron  rail^way  irom 

•West  Houghton  to  Buimer^bridgc,  and  ihcnce  to  Tic^- 

toii;  upon  whicli  coaU  and  other  aiticlett  are  conveyed 

to  ttie  Lancaster  canal,  which  comes  (.   thai  luun* 

III  mnking  these  raiUwavs,   the  casuiroo  parts  are 
laid  upon  sleepers  of  either  strong  pieces  oi  oak  or  other 

It  r  ^  timberi 
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timber^  or  stone,  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  ;  tbey  are 
in  some  cases  made  double  throughout  their  uhole 
length ;  but  in  others.,  this  is  only  done  in  particuluf 
places. 

The  waggons  used  upon  liiem  are  made  narrow, 
niith  low  cast«iron  wheels,  which  exactly  fit  the  iriuk 
vrork  of  the  rall^'Ways,  and  more  steadily  oo  them. 


6ECT,   III. — CANAM. 

The  utility  of  canals,  and  other  modes  of  water-car- 
riage, can  hardly  be  calculated  in  a  county  so  very 
manufacturing  and  commercial  as  this.  Agriculture 
has  reaped  its  share  of  ad  vantage,  from  this,  as  well  as 
•rery  other  circumstance  which  benefits  manufactures 
and  commerce.  The  principal  canals  are  those  from 
Worsley  to  Manchester;  from  Runcorn-bridge^  near 
LiYerp<K>l,  to  the  same  town  ;  from  Boiton,  Bury, 
and  Rochdale,  to  Manchester;  and  the  Lancaster  ca- 
nal; but  nearly  the  whole  of  these  are  connected  with 
canals  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  by  this 
mode,  Lancashire  has  an  easy  and  cheap  communica* 
tion  with  every  place  which  can  take  its  manufactures, 
or  from  which  it  can  receive  the  articles  of  which  it 
stands  in  need  :  a  particular  description  of  th<'m  would 
carry  us,  not  only  beyond  our  limits,  but  does  not 
seem  suited  to  a  work,  the  principal  object  and  charac- 
ter  of  which  is  purely  agricultural. 

)t  is  suggested  in  the  Original  Report,  that  '^  io 
granting  new  bilb  for  cutting  navigable  canals,  care 
should  be  taken  by  the  Legislature,  that  lime  or  manura 
be  carried  upon  low  terms."  This  should  also  perhaps 
extend  to  articles  of  larm  produce  in  general.    *^  The 

intro* 
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introduction  of  wealth,  in  consequence  of  superior  cul- 
tiTation,  by  means  of  manures,  &c.  it  is  said,  will 
Introduce  the  carriage  of  more  bulky  articles,  and  soon 
repay  the  proprietors  the  trifling  indulgence."  And 
on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman,  it  is  hinted,  '*  that, 
as  a  certain  portion  of  land  is  lost  to  the  comtHunity, 
either  for  tillage  or  paslure,  by  cutting  canals,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  in  the  banks,  to  preserve  sis  much 
grass  as  possible,  by  burying  the  rubbish  underground, 
and  applying  the  best  soil  to  coret  the  surface  of  the 
banks  :  trifling  as  such  an  object  may  be,  as  canals  are 
daily  increasing,  the  amount,  in  the  issue,  would  be 
something,  and  would  repay  to  the  public  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  the  general  attention  requisite." 


SECT.  IV. FAIRS. 

^*  In  the  year  1780,  August  Sd,  a  fortnight  fair  was 
established  at  Harrington,  near  Liverpool,  opposite 
St.  James's  Church,  by  the  north*country  grasiers,  to 
show  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  butchers  of  Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Accommodations  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  effected 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Sandys,  who  then  held  upwards  of  40 
Cheshire  acres  of  land,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
purpose,  and  was  continued  every  fortnight  until  the 
12th  of  February,  1783  ;  wheu  it  was  removed  to 
Kirkdale,  for  convenience  to  the  butchers  in  Liverpool; 
during  which  period  there  were  exposed  for  salci 
39,160  sheep,  and  8309  head  of  cattle,  and  upwards  s 
in  the  year  1781,  at  one  show,  in  September,  were 
1489  sheep,  and  879  head  of  cattle ;  and  in  October 
nS2^  at  another  foir,  were  1691  sheep,  aod  343  bead 
.  B  r  4     '  of 


of  dkUk,  which  was  thought  very  considerable*/'  This 
fair  has  been  continued  with  a  considerable  inctciiB  of 
bosincHy  and  is  still  of  very  great  advanlnga  to  the 
town. 

Lirerpocd  has  likewise  two  annual  fiiirs  for  horKs 
and  horned  cattle  (which  are  getiemlly  very  well  sup* 
plied);  on  theSStb  of  July,  and  the  11th  of  November. 

Manchester  has  three  annual  fairs,  which  are  abu- 
dantly  supplied.  They  are  chiefly  for  horses,  horned 
cattle,  cloth,  and  bedding.  They  take  place  ou  Whit- 
sun-Monday,  October  Ist,  and  on  the  17tb  of  No- 
Tember. 

At  Warrington  there  are  two  annual  fairs,  fior  horaes, 
horned  cattle,  and  clolb  ;  besides  a  nmrkct  every  Wed* 
iiesday  fortnight,  for  cattle.  The  fiairs  are  held  on  the 
I8th  of  July,  and  on  St.  Andrew's,  November  SOib. 
The  snpply  is  here  in  general  pretty  abundant. 

At  Newton  there  arc  four  fairs'  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  17th  of  May,  tbe 
15tli  of  July,  and  on  August  ihe  Ilth,  for  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  toys  ;  besides  a  market  every  Mon- 
day fortnight  for  cattle  and  slicep. 

At  Prescot  three  fairs  are  a1sf>  held  annually,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  the  21th  and  2oth  of  August,  and  the 
first  of  November,  All-Sainis,  for  horses,  and  various 
sorts  of  livestock.  There  is  besides  a  fortnight's  market. 

Ormskirk  has  one  fair  on  Wbifsun-Monday,  for  all 
sorts  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  &c. 

At  Rufford,  there  is  a  fair  on  tbe  1st  of  May  ;  it  is 
principally  for  neat  cattle,  and  different  sorts  of  farm 
produce. 

Standish    has  likewise  two  fairs,    for  horses,  neat 
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odtle,  &c    They  are  held  oa  theSOCh  of  Jrae,  aad 
the  SSd  of  November. 

Newbur^b  has  one  fair  for  idl  sotUof  cailk^  and 
other  kinds  of  farming  stock,  on  Slst  of  June. 

Wigan  is  a  town  of  much  tnde,  and  has  tbiee  thifi» 
on  the  day  before  Holy  Thonday  ;  on  the  97tk  of 
June,  for  horses,  neat  cattle,  and  various  sorts  ol 
dolh ;  and  on  t!ie  !%tli  of  October,  for  other  articks. 

Up-Hollnnd  has  one  fair,  oa  the  ISth  of  July,  fiv 
horses,  neat  cattle,  and  various  other  articles. 

Middlcton  has  thrue  fairs,  on  Thursday  after  Ihellth 
of  March,  Thursday  after  15lh  of  April,  and  tte  se* 
cond  Thursday  after  29th  of  September;  ail  foe  neat 
cattle  and  sheep,  &c. 

At  Oklham,  the  fair  is  on  the  Sd  of  May,  fior  asat 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  Ssc* 

At  Ashton-under*Line,  on  the  93d  of  March,  the 
89th  of  April,  the  25th  of  July,  and  the  21st  Novem- 
ber i  all  for  neat  cattle,  horses,  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles. 

At  Rochdale,  on  the  14th  of  May,  Whitsoa^TMs* 
day,  and  7th  of  November,  for  neat  catlle,  home^ 
and  several  kinds  of  woollen  dolbs. 

At  Bolton,  on  tbeaOth  July,  and  the  IStbiif  Octo- 
ber, both  for  horses,  neat  cattle,  cheese^  and  other 
articles. 

At  Bury,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  3d  of  May,  the 
second  Thursday  afier  Whit-Sunday,  September  the 
18th,  all  for  neat  cattle,  horses,  and  difleieiit  kinds  of 
woollen  cloth. 

At  Hazlingdon,  on  the  8th  May,  the  1st  of  Jaly, 
and  the  10th  of  October,  all  for  neat  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  cloth,  and  different  sorts  of  goods. 
At  Blackburn  there  are  three  fiurs  in  the  ooune  of 

the 
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the  year,  two  for  neat  cattle,  bones,  ice.  on  ffae  11th 
of  May,  and  the  S9th  of  October,  and  the  third  on  the 
11th  of  September,  for  all  sorts  of  other  articles. 

Buriiiey  has  four  annual  fairs,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
Easlftufive,  the  8(h  or  9ih  of  May,  July  the  I3th, 
and  tn  the  i2th  of  October,  all  for  neat  cattle,  hordes, 
sheep,  and  other  things. 

At  Colne  there  are  three  annual  fairs,  which  are  held 
OB  the  7th  March,  the  IStb  May,  and  the  lOth  Goto* 
bcr,  all  for  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  woolka  cloth. 

Clitheroe  has  four  fairs,  one  on  the  2ht  July,  the 
81th  of  March,  the  fiiurth  Saturday  after  St.  MichaeFs, 
September  S9tb,  and  on  the  7th  of  December,  for  neat 
cattle,  woollen  cloth,  horses,  &c. 

Chipping  has  two  annaal  fairs,  on  the  fi4th  Aogust, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  and  on  Easter*Tiiesday,  both  for 
neat  cattle,  &c* 

Cborlcy  has  four  feirs  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on 
the  S6h  tof  March,  the  5th  of  May,  the  20th  of  Au« 
gust,  and  the  5(h  of  September;  the  three  first  of 
which  are  for  neat  cattle,  and  the  other  for  different 
sorts  of  small  wares. 

At  RadcUfie*bridge,  the  fairs  are  on  the  29th  and 
SOth  of  April,  the  first  for  neat  cattle,  horses,  &c. ; 
the  second  for  wool,  cloth,  and  other  articles  :  also  on 
the  28th  and  ^9th  of  September,  for  all  sorts  of  similar 
articles. 

At  Bartholomew,  near  the  above  place,  there  are 
two  annual  fairs,  one  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  April, 
and  the  other  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September,  both 
for  neat  cattle,  &c. 

Preston  has  three  annual  fairs,  which  are  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  after  Epiphany,  6th  of  January,  the 
27th  of  March^  the  11th  August,  the,  7th  of  Septem- 
ber^ 
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bf  r,  nncl  the  7tli  of  November ;  ihe  first  of  which  is 
priiicipuHv  for  Iiorscg,  (he  second  for  horses  iuiJ  umil 
cattle  ;  but  the  (hrin;  lasl  chic%  for  clollis  of  differefit 
sorts,  fitid  ftmall  ivurei. 

Kirkham  has  one*  fair,  on  the  94th  of  ,Tyni*,  for  horM*» 
and  neat  cattle.  AltiO  artoihcTOii  the  18(h  of  Octobtri 
^bic-h  Is  chiefly  for  sniuU  w«ires* 

At  Pouhon  there  are  three  anniml  fnirs,  on  the  13th 
of  Februnrj,  the  3il  of  May,  aod  the^i>th  of  July:  the 
fir*t  is  principally  for  neat  cuttle,  Sic*  but  the  two  hi$t 
for  these  and  small  wares. 

At  Garstang  the  fuirs  arc  on  Holy  Thursday*  on  the 
€th  of  Julyiond  on  thc'Jlst  of  NovemUT,  Ihe  fir^t  for 
neat  cattle,  the  second  for  neat  cattki  ch»lhf  and  wool ; 
and  the  last  Tt  nesit  cattle,  horsiSi  cloth,  onions^  &c. 
There  is  frequently  much  cattle  of  the  small  Scotch 
kind  in  Ihis  last  Aiir. 

At  Inglewhile,  ihc  fair  is  held  the  Monday  befoie 
Holy-Thursday^  the  5th  of  October,  ivhich  is  chiefly 
for  neat  cattle. 

At  Hornby  the  fnirs  are  on  the  SOth  of  June,  and 
monthly  on  the  Mondays.  Also  on  the  30th  of  July  ; 
all  for  ritat  cattle,  hordes,  &c« 

Lancaster  has  four  annual  fairs,  on  the  1st  Maj*, 
the  5th  of  July,  the  1 1th  of  August,  and  the  0(h  of 
October.  The  first  and  last  for  neat  cuttle,  cheese,  &c. ; 
and  the  other  two  tx>rneat  caHle,  clietsi',  and  wool,  &c* 

Cartmel  has  fairs  on  \V  hitsuu^Monday,  and  oa  the 
first  Tuesday  after  October  the  S3d. 

At  Ulvcrston  the  fairs  are  hrld  on  Holy-Thursday^ 
and  the  first  Thursday  after  the  23d  of  October,  for 
neat  cattle  and  various  wares. 

Paliua  had  fairs  oo  the  Gth  of  Junej  and  on  the  23d 
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of  October,  but  tliej  arc  now^  one  or  both  of  (bcra  re- 
moved to  Ulverston. 

Hawksbead  has  two  fairs,  the  first  on  tbe  Monday  be- 
fore iloly-Thur&daj,  and  the  latter  on  the  21st  of  St^p. 
tember,  St.  Matthew's ;  the  former  for  neat  catttle,  &c. 
and  tbe  latter  for  pedlary  wares,  &c. 


SECT.  V. MARKETS. 

^  The  towns  in  which  weekly  markets  arc  bold  in  this 
county  are  pretty  numerous,  fio  that  the  inhabitants  of 
mbsi  parts  of  it  are  in  gencrhl  Tcry  readily  and  conve- 
niently  supplied  with  almost  all  softs  of  neocssarjr 
articles. 

Manchester  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  Liverpool  on 
Saturday,  Warrington  on  Wednesday,  Newtcmon  Sa- 
turday, Prescot  on  Tuesday,  Ormskirk  on  Tuesday,  Up* 
Hollbnd  on  Wednesday,  Wigan  on  Monday  and 
Friday,  Rochdale  on  Monday,  Middleton  on  Friday, 
Bolton  on  Monday,  Chorlcy  on  Tuesday,  Bury  on 
Thursday,  Ilazlingdon  on  Wednesday,  Blackburn  on 
Monday,  Burnley  on  Saturday,  Colneon  Wednesday, 
Clithccoe  on  Saturday,  Preston  on  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  Kirkham  on  Tuesdny,  Poulton  in  the 
Filde  on  Monday,  Garstang  on  Thursday,  Lancaster 
on  Saturday,  Hornby  on  Monday,  CarUnel  on  Mon- 
day,UIverston  on  Monday,  Dalton  on  Saturday,  Hawks* 
head  on  Monday. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  have  each,  other  market 
days  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

In  some  of  tlie  markets  towards  the  northern  parts, 
grain,  oatmeal,  &c.  are  exposed  in  pretty  large  quan- 
tities.   This  is  still  the  case  in  the  I\efttoo,  Garstang, 

Poulton, 
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Potiltmi, Lancaster,  invcrston,  and  somcolhcr  marlvcls, 
thesearticks  being  sold  in  this  way,  and  not  by  sample* 


SECT.  YI. ^WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 


At  Preston  and  Lancaster  tlje  stwncconsistsof  I41bs.; 
at  Chorley  it  is  n^nnlly  IClb.;  at  Liverpool  com* 
roonly  I8!bs-v  biil^Olbs.  arc  allowed  for  beef,  bay, 
straw,  &c. 

Btitter,  ill  these  and  most  otUer  places  is  sold  by  the 
|)ound  of  l8oz»:  but  a!  Liverpool  it  may  be  refused  if 
below  90  oz.  ;  but  in  some,  more  is  given;  in  general, 
however,  10  i>z.  fo  iUe  pound  are  not  refused  at  Lancas* 
t©r,  '^Most  other  thui>?s  are  sold  by  the  pound  of  J6oz, 

The  hundred  weii^ht  also  differs  for  various  articlef, 
as  well  as  in  dilTcrerit  place:  there  iii  5  score,  or  the 
short  hundit^d  ;  6  score  and  12,  or  the  middle  hundred  ; 
and  6 score,  <ir  the  loug  liiiitdrecL  Quicks  are  sold  by 
theshorf,  |K»t;it(i(*s  \fy  tlie  middle,  and  cheese  by  the 
Km^  hundrctl. 

Tbeciis((>ainrymeasufeof  land  in  (his  county,  is  by 
the  rod  of  J  yards  to  the  acre,  by  the  rod  of  7  and  a  half 
yarde;  and  by  <he  rod  t»f  8  yards,  lltit  the  mast  ^t- 
neral  is  seven  a«d  a  half,  and  eisfhl  yan^  (o  the  rod. 
They  iiialce  iise  of  seven  yards  (o  the  rinl  in  Pilling  and 
Preesail ;  seven  and  a  hulf  in  Stnlmin,  and  eight  about 
Rohsall.  The  sUitute  acre  has,  however,  wittiin  tlievc 
few  years  become  much  more  commonly  used*  In  the 
tocasurc  of  the  rod  far  different  sorts  of  work,  there  it 
•ome  variation:  in  most  cases  it  is  the  statute,  or  five 
jrardsandahalf,  but  forparlicular  kindstbere  arc  rods  of 
sijTisix  and  a  half,  seven,  seven  and  a  balf^  also  eight. 

**  The 
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^*  The  rod  or  pole  got  out  of  an  tcljoining  fomf , 
wan  most  probably  the  primitiTe  measure,  but  withouC 
any  certain  slandard.  A  straight  rod  or  pole,  of  five 
and  a  half  yards  long,  presented  itself;  and  this  served 
to  measure  a  certain  district.  Another  rod,  or  pole  of 
a  different  lei)gtb,  presented  itself  to  a  different  mea* 
surer,  and  that  became  his  standard  for  another  dis- 
trict, &c.  These  rods,  or  poles,  being  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  and  usihI  again  when  occasion  called, 
in  time  became  the  established  standard  of  the  dis- 
trict*." The  vensel  called  the  mfii9ffre,at  Manchester 
and  the  iu*ighbourhood,  consists  of  thirty-two  quarts. 

The  ^^  load  of  wheat  is  sixteen  score;*'  the  **  load 
of  oats  nine  Winchester  busliek;*'  the  '^  load  of  beans 
five  Winchester  bushels;"  and  Uie  **  load  of  potatoes 
twelve  score  and  twelve  pounds,  washed ;  unwashed 
thirteen  score*." 

^'  At  Liverpool,  the  town*s  burfiel  is  thirty-four 
quarts  and  a  half  for  o&ts,  barley,  and  beans,  making 
exactly  thirty-six  quarts  Winchester,  or  one  eighth 
more  than  a  Winchester  bushd  ;  and  by  the  custom 
of  trade,  one  given  in  at  every  score,  or  twenty-one 
bushels:  that  of  late,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  have  been 
sold  by  weight,  but  never  yet  beans  :  wheat  70  lbs.  to 
the  bushrl ;  barley  60  lbs.  to  the  bnshcl;  and  oats 
45Ib.  to  the  bushel;  and  that  probably  this  mode  by 
weight  is  tlie  fairest  for  both  buyer  and  seller,  for,  be- 
sides the  difficulty  of  getting  a  true  standard  bushel  or 
measure,  the  dexterity  of  corn-meters  is  such,  that  it 
is  asserted  tliey  can  gain  either  to  the  buyer  or  seller, 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  diiterent  modes  of  mea« 

*  Original  Report. 

suremcnt ; 
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snrement ;  that  fife  per  cent,  caa  be  obtained  by  tbi^ 
practice  by  even  bunglers  in  the  business :  this  is  an 
enormous  profit,  and  the  unfairness  of  such  practices 
merits  the  severest  reprehension*.** 

They  have  a  measure  at  Preston,  denominated  a 
pick,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  quarts.  Four  of  these 
picks  form  the  windle  of  this  place.  >The  kindle  of 
Hfheat,  barley  and  beans,  is  however  mostly  three  and 
a  half  Winchester  bushels  ;  but  within  these  late  years 
ti^O  lb.  have  been  considered  a  windle  of  wheat. 

At  Lancaster,  the  measure  consists  of  four  quarts  ;• 
they  have  here  two  kinds  of  picks,  the  little,  and  the 
big  pick  ;  the  little  pick  consists  of  sixteen  quarts^  or 
half  a  bushel ;  the  big,  or  great  pick,  comprises  twenty* 
four  quarts.  P'our  of  these  picks  constitute  the  windle 
of  barley.  This  grain  is  here  always  sold  by  the  windle^ 
but  no  other  kind.  The  loud  here  contains  two  win* 
dk*s,  or  eight  great  picks  of  barley,  but  it  is  never 
sold  by  this  measure.  Oats  have  ten  great  picks  to 
the  load.  Wheat  has  six  great  picks  to  the  load, 
which  should  weigh  fourteen  scores.  But  this  grain  is 
now  mostly  sold  by  weight  in  this  market.  Oatmeal 
has  twelve  scores  to  the  load  in  this  place  ;  potatoes 
have  here  eleven  scores  and  four  pounds  to  the  load. 

At  Rossuil,  in  the  Filde,  the  load  of  malt  is  six  Win- 
chester bubhcis;  the  windle  three  Winchester  bushels 
and  a  halt';  the  met  56  quarts;  theArkondale  or  Arken* 
tydc,  •  the  eighth  part  of  the  above,  or  seven  quarts. 

At  Ulverston,  and  many  otlier  parts  to  the  north  of 
the  Lancaster  Sands,  they  often  make  use  of  the  Car« 
lisle  bushel  for  grain,  lime,  and  several  other  articlesi 
wrhicb  consists  of  three  W  inchester  bushels.     The  load 


Origiiuil  Rffkort. 
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ofwlieat  liere  comprises  fonr  and  •  half  Wincbaler 
bnsh "Is.  The  load  of  oats  consists  six  Windiater 
Imsbels. 

Marl  in  most  parts  oftbc  district  is  dag  and  applied 
to  the  land,  by  the  fall.  Hedging,  ditching,  and  some 
other  kinds  of  fiirm-work  arc  occasionally  done  by  tbe 
rood. 


SECT.  VII. — PKICS  OP  PRODUCTS,  AKD  EXPSKSKS. 

The  expense  of  growing  oats  in  most  places,  is  at 
tbis  time  such,  that  oatmeal  cannot  be  aflbrded  at  m 
lower  rate  than  two  gnineas  the  load,  so  as  to  pay  tbe 
fiirmer  properly  for  his  trouble. 

Tbe  culture  of  potatoes  in  tbe  field,  has  lately 
answered  extremely  well  to  the  growers  of  so  osefa!  a 
root,  as  the  price  has  been  fully  kept  up  by  tbe  great 
demand  for  them  ;  but  some  years  since,  they  were  at 
so  low  a  price,  that  ihvy  could  scarcely  yield  a  suffi- 
cient profit  to  the  cultivator. 


SBCT.    VIII. — MANUPAeTURKS. 

Many  diiTcrcnt  kinds  of  manufactures  arc  carried 
on  in  difTernit  parts  of  this  county:  the  cotton  manu« 
fbcture,  in  its  diflcrent  branches,  is  the  roost  general 
and  importaut. 

The  cotton  trade  seems  to  have  sprung  from  Man* 
Chester  as  a  kind  of  centre,  whence  it  bas^fiiised  itsdf 
into  most  of  tlie  neighbouring  and  more  northero  parts 

of 


of  the  mstncf,  as  well  as  into  some  of  the  aJjainin^ 
duunlics  to  th<*  south  am]  east, 

'I  licrc  were  supposid  io  be,  in  the  ymt  1787,  in  the 
above  town,  unci  llic  K-st  of  the  dUtrict  only,  about  40 
coMun-mtlh^  or,  as  lliey  are  bi*n*dcnomina!etl,  fncto* 
ties;  but  now  the  nutnbcr  is  infirillcly  greater,  aiul  is 
certainty  on  the  increase.  When  the  macbiiRTy  was  first 
impnvvetl,  gre:it  tlisfurbancrs  took  place,  under  the 
apprt'hensiuti  tliul  (he  dcmanil  for  manual  labour 
would  be  diniiiiibtied ;  but  the  contrary  is  now  &ceri  to 
be  the  case. 

There  are  mtiny  cotton  goods  made  about  Black- 
burn, called  piece-goods,  such  as  calicoea,  cambricks^ 
&c.,  but  only  very  few  ma nufti dories  for  the  spinning 
of  cotton-twiiity  and  these  are  but  small. 

They  make  many  coarse  calicoes  in  the  manufac* 
toriesat  Has1in|rdon,  and  the  adjacent  country. 

These  sorts  of  cotton  goods  arc  also  made  in  Burnley, 
Colne,  and  other  places  in  that  neigh  bout  hood. 

On  the  south-wejit  side  of  the  district,  there  are 
likeurise  a  great  many  manufactories  for  spinning 
cotton-warp  and  twisty  as  well  us  for  manufacturing 
it. 

At  Chowbent  and  Tidslej,  works  of  tfiis  sort  are 
carried  on  by  Peart  and  Gregory,  &c.  a  small  vil* 
lage  having  bi*en  formed  in  oonsequenci?,  hi  the  tatter 
place;  and  there  arc  some  at  Leigh;  but  weairiog  it 
the  pTinci()al  business  here. 

At  B(»lton*in-(he«Moors,  andChorley,  the  cotton  trade 
is  carried  on  very  extensively ;  but  it  would  be  almost 
cndli'ss  to  particularize  the  different  seats* 

Of  this  manufacture  in  Lancashire,  more  interesting 

informationi  because  more  minute  and  particolaxy  will 

X.A1C.]  fi  he 
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be  rurnUhed  by  Ihe  follow  in  <^  obscrrationsy  ccmnmiiiiW 
catcd  by  tile  propridor  of  the  cotton-milU 

^'  Caton  contains  from  lOrJO  to  1200  jnhabttanU» 
of  all  agts,  300  to  330  of  whom  at  least  are  employed 
ill  (he  maiiufachire  of  cotton,  flax,  and  silk.  During 
tbe  last  20  years^  60  to  80  apprenliccs  liave  cotistaally 
been  Ln  tbe  employ  of  the  manufactories,  and  bfive 
Ibcftby  acquired  aettlemcuts.  The  value  of  properly 
III  (he  (own^hip,  according  toalalc  valuation,  h  4djO/. 
per  armumy  and  thu  amount  collected  for  the  rrlief  of 
the  poori  has  for  the  last  three  years  areraged  19|{f> 
in  the  pound  per  annum. 

**  Calon  cotton-mill,  belonging  to  Issac  Hodgsoiii 
employs  about  150  per<on.*«;  70  of  whom  are  bis  ap» 
prentices,  wholly  maintained  by  him;  the  remamdet 
arc  men,  women  ami  children,  at  weekly  images.  This 
mil)  spins  about  30001b.  weight  uf  twist  per  week^  SO 
banks,  of  840  yards  each  to  tbe  pound,  which  is  tited 
in  the  manuractnre  of  calicoi's,  nankeens,  cotton  And 
linen,  checks  and  sheetings,  &c.  &c. 

*^  A  schoolmaster  is  kept  lor  the  daily  instniclioii  of 
the  apprentices,  and  a  Sumlay-scbool  is  established 
for  them,  which  is  also  open  to  the  childrcfi  af  ibe 
neighbouring  poor.  Prayers,  and  a  short  sefmoiiyirv 
r^ad  cy ery  Sunday  evening  in  the  school-ruoin. 

**  The  house  in  which  tlic  appiciiliccslivc,  is  near 
the  mill. 

*^  Their  meaU  are,  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  i^t  l?t 
auppef  at  seven  in  summer,  and  half-passt  scfoii  in 
winter.  The  hrcakfti$ts  and  snpper^areof  mitk«por* 
riugc  and  bread,  and  the  dtnners'^Sunday,  nicat  and 
potntoc-pie& — Monday,  b^lh^  beef  and  cibtjager- 
Tiicsday^  lob«cousQ  (meat  and  pati^iocs>— Wcdncadajf 9 
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rice-pndding-^TIiunday,  lofascousc-— Frldnj,  mli^ 
herring  ami  potatoes—- Saturday,  potatoes  and  onions. 

^*  The  bread  used  here,  and  by  the  lower  class  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  is  made  of  oatmeal,  and  of  the 
kind  called  riddle-bread,  or  oat-cake. 

**  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  house- 
keepinc^. 

**  The  week  given,  may  be  considered  an  average 
one- 

**  Account  of  the  Maintenance  of  a  .  Famiijf  of 
Seventjf'Jixe  Persons^  Thirty  of  whom  are  under 
Fourteen  Years  of  Age.  Onetoeek^  15/ A  October ^ 
I8Q8. 


•••••••••••«• ■•4««« •••■••«*« 


>•••••  •••••■•••••■•••••••••««••■• 


••#••—»•—■#••—■•.•»• 


!•••■•«•••••••••••••■••••••• 
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Oatmeal,  5701b. 

Beef,  65  lb.    •••. 

Milk,  545 1  quarts, 

Flour,  dlflbs.  ..^. 

Rice,  71b. 

Potatoi*s,  448  lb. 

Salt-herrings,   42 

Silt,  241b.    .^. 

Beer,  1 1^  i^allons,    -. 

Tea,  2|  ounces.    Sugar    3    lbs.>         O    S    9 

Tresicle,  ^\  lb.  pepper,  &c.  9d.    S 

Onions  and  Cabbage,  «        0     I     C 

75  persons,  vX^.S\d.  each,  •...••..  jglO    3    7 


..•..••....■.•..«•....••..•«•.•...• 


I...... .••.•««••••••••..■ 


£  »• 

<f. 

4  17 

8* 

1    4 

4i 

8    1 

6 

0    5 

4f 

0    S 

74 

0  10 

6 

0    S 

7* 

0    7 

4 

0    4 

9i 

ts2  For 
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For  one  Year,  •.•••••...^•••m-m— .—  £520  6  4 
^*  Clotliitig  70  apprentices,  master^ 
and  mistress's  salary  ;  three  ser- 
vants* wages,  schoolmaster's  sa* 
lary,  books,  &c.  coals,  candles,  y  471  17  0 
soap,  starch,  ftirnif  lire,  house- 
rent,  medical  attendance,  and 
other  incidental  expenses, 


<*  Total  expense  of  maintaining  70^ 

apprentices  one  year,  {5s.  6d.  ^  £^^^    ^    * 
each  per  week) 


I  •••••••••*•••••••••••••' 


The  whole  of  the  apprentice  children  who  work  ia 
this  manufactory,  have  a  remarkably  healthy  appear- 
ance; but  the  eating-room,  kitchen,  and  the  dormi- 
tory in  which  tlicy  sleep,  arc  kept  remarkably  neat 
and  clean,  as  well  as  well-aired  and  ventilated,  being 
frequently  scoured  and  lime-whitcd.  This  is  also  the 
<»ise  in  the  rooms  of  the  manufactory  in  which  tho 
work  is  carried  on :  the  male  and  female  children  eat 
as  well  as  sleep  in  separate  houses. 

The  very  fluctuating  nature  of  this  manufacture  ren- 
ders it  frequently  injurious  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
districts,  by  the  great  number  of  persons  which  are  so 
often  thrown  out  of  cmploj-mciit. 

The  wages  which  arc  paid  to  the  workers  in  the  dif« 
ferent  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  are  vcrj 
different:  in  thcinfrrior  kinds,  they  are  commonly 
from  10;.  to  125.  and  IG;.  or  ISi. ;  and  io  the  higher 
sorts,  from  a  guinea  to  SOs. 

Another  sort  of  work  nearly  connected  with  this, 
and  very  extensive  in  the  county,  is  calico-printing. 

Large 
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Large  works  of  this  natore  are  numeroas  nlwui  Man* 
Chester  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  dii&tricr,  and  around 
Bolton  and  Chorlcy,  &c.  At  Bnlmer-lKidge,  and  WaU 
ton  neor  Preston,  there  are  also  estensirc  works  of  this 
kind,  those  at  the  former  placo  under  the  munagemcnt 
of  Messrs.  Claytons,  and  at  Bannister-ball,  belonging 
to  Chnrles  Swainson  and  Co. 

Bleacliing  is  carried  on  extensively  about  BoUon-in* 
the-Moors,  Bury,  Chorley,  &c. 

At  Rochdale,  the  manufactories  chiefly  carried 
on,  are  those  for  making  flannels,  baizes,  &c.  which 
are  sent  to  America,  Russia,  and  other  places.  They 
likewise  make  some  bookings,  which  hare  the  warp  of 
yarn  and  the  weft  of  worsted. 

It  is  found  that  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is 
not  so  injurious  to  agriculture,  by  increasing  the  nom« 
l>erof  poor,  as  that  of  cotton,  it  ^beiifg  a  great  deal 
jDiore  !steady  and  certain. 

In  the  town  of  Warring! on  there  are  large  manufac- 
tories for  pins,  glass,  and  other  purposes;  but  the 
most  extensive  business  is  the  making  of  sail-cloth. 

There  are  at  the  village;  of  Caton  two  flax  mills,  one 
under  the  management  of  M(*ssr8.  Townson,  Iladwin 
and  Co.  and  the  other  undrr  (hat  of  Isaac  Capstick 
and  Co.  In  the  former  they  card,  rove,  spin,  leel^ 
and  warp  the  taw  for  the  making  of  sail-cloth,  hard- 
ings,  sacking,  and  sheeting,  Arc. ;  and  they  work 
up  about  5000  pounds  weight  of  law  in  the  course  of 
the  week.  They  l>repare  all  the  machinery  upon  the 
spot. 

At  Ulverston,  there  are  likewise  large  manufactories 
for  the  working  of  flax,  as  well  as  for  making  checks, 
in  each  of  which  a  great  number  of  persons  are  em* 
8  s  S  ployed  ^ 
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plojcd  at  the  rate,  in  good  times,  of  cigli<aen  abilHogi 
tbe  wrik. 

There  are  many  iroii.'Works  in  clilTereiit  parls  of  llic 
coniify,  as  at  Warrington,  antl  near  VVigaii,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  are  viry  constdi fable;  but  the  principal 
iivorks  of  Ibis  kind,  for  cunvcrtint^  iron  ore  iiito  pig 
iron,  are  in  (he  tract  to  the  north  uf  the  Lanowter 
Sands. 

*1  lie  vast  extent  of  man u factories  in  this  district, 
TLTid  thevrry  great  encouragement  and  attention  which 
ure  every  where  given  to  them,  mnst,  in  fomc  points, 
prove  injurious  to  its  agriculture ;  they  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  tlie  ruttiber  of  poor;  to  ral^e  (lie  rate  of 
v^agvH ;  and  to  turn  aside  capital  labour  and  skill  from 
the  cuUivalion  and  improvement  of  the  land. 

It  bas  indeed  been  stutrd  in  the  Oiiginal  Heporf, 
thill  *^  ihe  advance  of  wages,  and  the  prrfereiice  givrii 
to  the  manufacturing  employment,  by  labourefi  In 
gentral,  ^licre  they  may  vvork  by  the  piece^  and 
under  cover,  have  induced  many  tu  forsake  the  spade 
for  the  shuttle,  aad  have  embarfa^iked  the  fariQers,  by 
the  scarcity  of  workmen,  and  of  course  advanced  thi 
price  of  labour/* 

ll  is  stated,  that  '^  above  dOOO  Irish  were  settled  at 
lilanchester  m  tbe  year  J7ti7>  and  *  the  writer,'  islold 
that  numbt^r  was  atttrrwards  doubled*.**  Smce  thai  | 
period  the  additional  numbers  in  this,  as  well  as  manjp 
othi  r  towns  in  the  neigbbourhood,  have  been  veiy  grtait^ 
•u  ibat  tiie  inconveniences  have  been  beavity  fclt^  mid  | 
the  farmers  m  the  viciuity  much  oppressed. 


^  DtigiAal  Eepoft. 
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In  ivhatcver  point  of  view  the  coroineroe  ot4bh 
countj  ift  considered,  it  mutt  be  admitted  to  be  of  Tery 
great  importance :  in  relation  to  foreif^n  countries^  it  is 
of  vast  extent  and  consequence;  and  if  is^rded  only 
a«  connected  with  the  agricultural  operations  and  in- 
terests of  the  district,  it  is  of  nearly  equal  importance; 
and  in  this  respect  falls  more  properly  under  our  coa« 
aideration. 

The  Table  which  follows,  shows  the  amount  of 
the  Imports  and  Exports,  as  well  as  the  Coastways 
supplies,  at  Lherpaol^  during  the  three  years  prcyi* 
ous  to  the  year  1809# 
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Tbc  oextTaUe  exhibits  an  Account  ofifaeninaniitiiM 
of  Com,  &c.  imported  info  the  port  of  Pre5/oii,  and 
carried  Coastwajs  from  it,  from  January  1806,  to  J*» 
nuarjr  1809,  inclusive* 
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|£x|N>ib9  togdiwr  with  the  CdoMwajrt  Applies  of  fU 
Iport  of  Pdi»lfoi»|  and  theirs  the  iMe^of  the  ci^^** 
'eoni  district  of  the  Fihle,  in  theK  fcspfcts.  The  #f» 
-comf  gitei  an  Accoonlof  the  Imports  |iin1  Efsporft^ 
'Fereign  and  CoiutwajSi  of  all  AgricaKnral  Ffeodvce 
at  the  Part  iaf  XaaMti^^i  JRnr  the  three  ytara  picgwliag 
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An  Account  (^hz.  Wheat,  Barley ,  Malt,  Oats,  Oatmeal, 
Beans,  Pot<^rt  of  Poulton,  for  the  Years  1806,  1807, 
and  1808. 


Carried  Coast  ways. 

Years. 

From  >\rs. 

To  what  Ports. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Malt 

Cheese. 

1806    < 

Dumfries     ( 

KirkcudbiB  } 
Liverpool     ( 
Ulverston 
Wigtown 
Preston  .. 

Dumfries    ^ 

Kirkcudbj 
Ulverston 
Liverpool 
Wigtown 
Preston  .«  r 

Dumfries    .....'. 

Lancaster  

Ulverston     .... 

Total  .... 

Liverpool  ...... 

Maryport   

Ulverston    V... 
Whitehaven  .. 

Total  .... 

Dumfries   • 

Ulverston     .... 

Total  .... 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 
156 

Qrs. 
11 

Qrs. 

Cwt. 
16 

SO 

.        ) 

— 

155 

11 

— 

46 

22 

— 

— 

125 

11 
20 
80 

1801  < 

22 

— 

— 

125 

111 

^ 

■ 

z 

— 

— 

47 
115 

— 

— 

— 

— 

162 

1808   ^ 

Dumfries' 
IKirkcudb 
Whitcha^ 
Ulverston 
Liverpool 
Preston  .. 

is  only  supposed* 
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IH 
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An  Account  of  jj,  of  alt  Agricultural  Produce,  for  the 
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THB  POOS.  tSf 

An  Account  of  the  Imports^  Exports^  and  Coagt9M^^ 
Supplies  of  the  Port  of  Vlverston* 

Imports  Coastways^  AnnolWf. 

Tonnage  per  Regisler^.18,018  tonft:  1913  buslieU 
^hite  salt,  8747  gallons  spirituous  liquors,  418  quar* 
ters  of  wheat,  S55  quarters  of  malt,  S3  quarters  of 
oafs,  140  quarters  ofbarley,  4763  clialdrons  26  busheb 
of  coals.  91  tons  8  cwt.  cannel  coal,  570  chaldrons 
of  culm,  173  chaldrons  S3  bushels  of  cinders. 

Exports,  Coastwat^Sf  Outwards,  1807. 

Tonnage  per  Register,  28,560  tons:  11,803  tons 
iron  ore,  11,373  tons  slate^  683  tons  pig  and  bar  iron, 
634,000  wood  hoops  and  basket  rods,  163  quarters 
of  wheat,  794  quarters  of  barleji  3551  quarters  of 
malt,  1096  hundred  weight  tanned  leather,  3191  bar- 
ffcis  ofgunpowder^ 


SECT.  X. — ^THE  POOR. 

The  amounts  of  the  rates  raised  for  the  yse  of  the 
poor  in  this  county,  are  cxtiemclj  heayj* 

In  the  several  divisions  of  Salford  Hundred  the  sums 
are  as  follow : 

£      s.  d. 

Bolton  division,  ....m...w 18,633  13  10} 

Manchester  division,  .«•.•••.•••.•..•.•    37,181  15  11| 
Middlcton  division,  ....................    16,981  17  10      • 

Total,  ».»..    jg  72,786    7    6 J 

lo 
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In  the  diflSBrent  diyisions  of  West-Derby  Hundred 
tbejue^ 

£^       *.   d. 
Ormsktrk  diraion,  •—••«••— •..•^•»      8,SdO  11  llf 
Prescot  division,  ••.••-^••— •^•••m..    42,506    4    0| 
'Warrington  dmsion,  ••^.«.^.—.    19,950  19    4| 

Total,  ^^^^^.^.  Jg70,g06  15    4 

In  the  Hundi^  of  Leyland,  the  sam  annually  raised 
it,  13,805/.  8f.  10|if. 

In  the  two  divisions  of  Blockbam  Hundred,  the 
monies  raised  for  this  purpose  are, 

£      s.-  d. 

Higher  division^  .m-..^.— -«.m..m..,    10,639  18    6| 
Lower  division,  •.-.•..•^..•««..-«..-    11,709    0  10| 

Total, £28,348  13    5» 

In  Amoundcrness  Hundred,  (he  whole  sum  which' 
is  raised  in  tills  intention^  is  ^0,817/.  5$.  lO^r/. 

And  in  the  two  divisions  of  Lonsdale  Hundred,  the 
following  sums  are  raised  for  this  purpose : 

£      *•  rf- 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Sands,  .*      0,238    3    5| 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Sands, ..     13,953    3     If 

Total,  • £20,185    6    7 


It  therefore  appears,  that  the  whole  annual  sum  pro* 
vided  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in  this  district,  as 
taken  about  the  year  1804,  w^s  ^0,8491.  Ifo.  9\d. 

Since  the  above  period,  these  rates  have  however  in« 
creased  Tery  greatly,  in  almost  all  the  towns  in  the 
•outhern  parts  of  the  county. 

The 
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The  town  of  Mancfiester  raised  for  the  use  of  the 

poory  and   other   purposes   connecCcd   vfiih   it,   from 

Enstcr  1806,  to  Easier  1807,  the  sum  of  25,270/.  8^.  5rf. 

The  average  number  of  poor  in  the  work-house  there                ' 

during  the  same  time,  was  582;  and  the  slate  of  the     ^^h 

liause  in  1809  was  as  below  ;                                                 ^^^| 

Manchester  Poor-Housc*                             ^^^| 

•TATE  OP  THE  IIOUSC,  MAttCIl  IOtK,  1809. 

■ 

.Meiu  ^V  uineiK  liuvij  Gn  Is.  .1  oulij 

^^^^H 

\    -  « 

^^^^^^1 

In  the  Houfte,  last  Eepurt 

103        2«1 

los!    71 

500 

^^H 

A/titiittPil  Hittc^p  dliilo    *•••••*•■  ■ 

3            7 

C! 

2 

18 

H 

•»M.*M*H.vXI    alll^tf    UtJk^W       »•»•»»•••   ■ 

106       2^8 

Jll 

7a 

518 

Dischftrged  since  ditto   •  * 

Now  in  tJie  House     

2          10 

1 

5 

500 

I 

104        ^18 

110 

6»J 

W^ftvt'rs  nfiH  Wiridc>r!H    **.*■..<• 

13 

13 

0 

*K 

^f\ 

Gftrdeners,  JoiHers,  nud  Labourers* 

20 

*J 

^^^1 

Tailors  and  Sliocmiikcrs    •♦.•.. 

4 

.»_ 

_ 

__ 

4 

^^^^H 

Servants  in  the  House      <  • 

1 

9 

,—  ' 

1..* 

10 

^^^^1 

Nursei  and  AsMstants     - 

_ 

39 

_ 

.._ 

33 

^^^^H 

Mamim  Makers  and  Sewers 

^ 

13 

^_ 

^ 

Id 

^^^^H 

ivnittf rs    ••'••■  ■*••«•»*««■«»• 

IS 

98 

373 

^^^^^^1 

In    tt\t^  ^/^nrsnl    T?/k#%rtta     •••••>■.•  a^ 

62 
102 

36 
53 

^^^^H 

Itifirm  and  incapable  of  Work  •  ■ 

67 

IM 

^^^ 

Chiidrrn  sfix  years  of  age  a^d  under 

— . 

«. 

60 

44 

104 

On  the  Doctor's  List -  .  * 

n 

:n      10 

1^ 

64 

LuOHtics    *     18'       \7     '  —  '     —  '       35| 

It  it  supposed  that  the  average  expense  of  food. 

clothing,  &c.  in  thia  bouscy  is  per  beod  about  i$,  pec 

week. 

In  the  town  of  Liverpool,  the  sums  provided  for  th«       ^^^ 

support  and  use  of  the  poor  in  the  years  1807  and       ^^^| 

1808,  were  31,339^.  Ui.  i\d,  and  36,60U.  I2i.  10|<f.        ^H 

The  average  number  of  the  poor  kept  in  the  work*       ^^B 

kouse  of  ibis  place  in  the  firit  of  these  years  was  884^            ^| 

and      ^M 

ted  in  the  teoond,  lOSt ;  the  mwtnge  eKpamt  of  fiie 
fM>d  and  clothing,  ftc.  of  whidi,  per  bead,  during  tbo 
Ibnoerof  these  periods,  was  St.  S^tf.  per  wcek^  and  in 
the  hitler  Sr.  Hd.  per  week* 
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CHAP.  XVII. 
OIJSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 

SECT.    I.-— DIFFERENT  OBSTACLES. 

THE  maiiufacdiring  ami  trading  spirit  which 
exists  ill  this  district  (ns  has  been  already  rv^roarked) 
throws  very  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agricnhurul 
improvements,  by  increasing  the  demand  for,  and  con- 
sequently the  wages  of,  labour,  by  ^ftithdrawing  a 
OMisideruble  {>ortion  of  that  capital  and  skill  which, 
in  ail  probability,  wonid  otherwise  be  directed  (o  bus* 
bandry  :  on  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell| 
since  obstacles  proceeding  from  this  source  are  not 
likely  to  be  removed. 

The  next  great  obstacle  to  improvement,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  arise  from  the  want  of  full  and  complete 
po\Ycr  to  enclose  the  different  commons  and  other  waste 
lands,  which  yet  remain  to  be  taken  in.  This  obsta- 
cle perhaps  can  only  be  removed  by  a  General  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  This,  however,  and 
some  others,  not  being  peculiar  to  this  county,  do 
not  seem  to  require  partictdar  notice  or  examination  ; 
we  hhnll  therefore  proceed  to  those  which  are  either  pe« 
oiitiar  to  it,  or  which  do  not  exist  in  the  kingdom  at 
large. 

The  want  of  leases,  or  the  shortness  and  restrictive 
cluuses  of  those  which  are  grantetl,  are  greatly  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  this  district ;  and  it  is  to 

be 
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be  npprchcnclcHi,  as  ag^riculture  is  but  a  suborJitialc 
pnrsnit,  aiul  m  I  he  landed  propriitors  nuiist  be  sensible 
timt  the  mnnufacturiTig  interest  is  continually  encroach* 
ing  npon  them,  long  leases  will  not  be  granted  gene* 
rally  ;  bince,  by  grantin*^  them,  the  landed  proprie- 
tors 1%  oil  111  ticprive  (heiniielves  of  the  o^\\y  inearrs  of 
keefung  pace,  in  their  rental,  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  man u fact nriiii^  class,  and  with  the  in- 
tTCiiiiJng  t^xpenw's  of  the  times,  LeaM*s  for  lives, 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  this  county,  arc  aho  un- 
favourable to  dgricnltural  improvement,  for  reasons 
sullicienlly  obvious  ;  for  no  man  will  expend  his  capi- 
tal freely,  unless  he  is  secure  in  the  |3ossession  of  bis 
land  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  will  enable  him  ta 
regain  it,  with  proper  interest ;  and  this  cannot  be  the 
case,  either  where  no  leases  arc  granted,  or  where  the 
duration  of  thorn  depends  upon  human  life. 

These  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  improvement  in 
Lancashire:  the  following  may  be  noticed,  as  points 
in  which  the  agriculture  of  the  district  roost  loudly 
calls  for,  and  most  evidently  admits  of,  improvement* 

In  the  first  place,  the  farm-buildings  are  inconveui* 
cutly  situated,  and  in  general  constructed  on  a  bad 
plan,  either  for  collecting  mimure,  feeding  stock,  or 
preserving  corn* 

In  the  second  plae^,  the  lw«is  of  all  agricnlturnl  im- 
provement, es[)cciaUy  on  li<ijht  soils,  must  lie  in  the 
extensive  and  judicious  gfuurh  of  turnif>s,  and  other 
green  crops;  and  in  their  application  as  food  for  live 
stock  ;  but  in  this  connty  comparatively  few  green 
crops  are  raised  ;  such  as  are,  :\rii  uot  well  tnanagedi 
ftfid  tl»e  stock  is  not  well  selected,  nor  properly  ma- 
naged* 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  great  room  for  iroprore- 
T  I  ^  incnt 
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ment  in  the  agricultural  implemcntst  nearly  of  M 
dcscriptioas  :  where  labt^ur  is  so  exlravaj^anlly  tlnir, 
and  work*peopIe  m  scarcei  it  is  peculiarly  inctim* 
bent  on  the  farmers  to  manage  their  farms  with  as  lit^ 
lie  labour^  and  as  few  bands  as  possible;  but  this  can- 
not be  done,  unless  imjirovcd  agricultural  implcmentir 
are  generally  introduced. 

In  the  last  place,  the  arable  husbandry  is  bod  in 
many  respects ;  the  tend  is  not  kept  clean,  nor  dry  ; 
nor  18  it  well  ploughed ;  nor  are  the  courses  of  crops 
judicious,  and  such  as  contribute  most  to  preserve  the 
land  fertile  and  cirnn ;  draining  (oo,  in  such  a  ntaki 
climate  as  that  of  Lancashire,  ongfit  to  be  inoic  4l- 
t4*nded  to* 


SECT-    IK ENEMIES  TO  FARM-PRODUCE. 

In  this  dKtrict,  the  red  or  wire  worm  sometiiiiei 
commits  great  r;iv«g(^,  and  proves  very  destriictiire  to 
the  grain  crops»  The  only  preventives  are^  pr^p^^* 
ing  the  land  \y*  U  liefure  tlie  crops  arc  put  in,  and  oo- 
casionally  lrr,nling  it  freely  with  sheep  afterwurds. 

Another  great  mischii»f  to  grain  crops,  often  arijct 
from  a  kind  of  slug,  whore  wheat  is  sown  after  clover 
root  iviihont  thr  Tise  of  the  skim  coulter;  m  they  are 
most  abroad  when  the  weather  is  mild,  wurrUf  and 
moi^t,  a  heavy  roller  ought  then  to  be  repeatedly 
parsed  over  the  ground. 

The  mole  is  a  very  troublesome  animal  in  many 
parts  of  this  county,  by  turning  up  the  mookl  to  th« 
grazing,  pasture,  and  meadow  lands.  When  m% 
Claughton,  where  it  is  extremely  mischievous,  Mr. 
Brockholes  suggested  the  propriety  of  an  Act  of  Par- 

Uamaii 
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liamcnt  being  procured,  in  order  to  compel  (he  inha- 
Intanis  of  different  parishes  (o  the  destruction  of  their 
moIefi,as  well  as  the  opening  of  their  scwcts  and  ditches. 
Within  these  few  years  the  inhabitants  of  several 
parishes  have  entered  into  associations,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  thc^e  animals;  and  they  hire  proper  per* 
sons,  who  undertake  to  destroy  them  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

Kats,  particularly  the  grey  kind,  abound  in  this 
county,  and  in  cons4*quence  of  the  farmers  having  sel*, 
dom  any  regular  raised  staddies  for  their  grain  stacks, 
arc  extremely  destructive  to  th<'  corn.  Latterly,  a  par- 
ticular  method  for  their  complete  and  etFectual  destruc- 
tion, hat  been  discovered  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Ileathcoat,  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orms- 
kirk.  «The  composition  used  for  this  purpose  is  put 
into  their  burro>%s  and  holes;  it  is  fully  effectual  in 
the  course  of  one  night,  whatever  the  number  may  b^; 
and  it  will  keep  good  for  two  years  or  more :  it  is 
therefore  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  not  better 
known. 

This  person  hiis  been  employed  in  some  of  tlie  town* 
sliips,  to  clear  the  whole  of  them  for  ccTtaiu  stipolated 
annuRal  sums,  so  as  to  be  littlc;fclt  by  the  people. 
'Some  have  likewise  recommended,  for  the  dt^f  ruction 
of  this  vermin,  one  ounce  of  wdl»i)Oundtxl  (]uic|L-limcv 
well  mixed   by   Ix-ing  beaten   togetlier  with    tallow, 
and  then  made  up  into  balls,  which  are  to  bo  put  into, 
their  tracks.     But  it  has  been  since  shown  by  actual 
trials,  that  a  single  ounce  of  aerated  barytes,  finely  pow- 
dered and  well  mixed  with   tallow  instead  of  lime,  is 
far  more  effectual  for  the  purpose. 
Fulmarts  and  Weasels  arc  not  much  less  destructive; 
T  1 3  they 
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tlYi>y  are  numerous  in  ae?eral  parts  of  this  districi,  and 
should  be  extirpated. 

The  rooks  or  crows,  are  bcre  the  greatest  plagues 
of  the  farmers,  as  they  not  only  do  much  injury 
to  the  uhcat,  bean,  and  potatoc  cro|)s,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  being  pnt  into  the  ground,  but  likewise 
when  they  are  making  their  appearance  above  the  sur- 
face. 

It  has  however  been  supposed  by  some,  that  these 
birds  do  as  much  good  by  the  destruction  of  grubs,  as 
tbry  do  mischief  by  their  attack84>n  the  different  crops ; 
and  an  instance  was  mentioned  on  the  Vorkshire  aide 
of  the  county,  where  they  had  wholly  removed  some 
insects  which  had  nearly  consumed  the  grass  plants  of 
ft  large  tract  of  grazing  pasture  land  in  the  neighbour- 
lfoo<l,  during  the  early  spring  months.  Upon  the  first 
flights  of  the  young  rooks  coming  fortb|  the  insects 
were  immediately  observed  to  h6  greatly  thinned,  and 
ullimatrly  destroyed. 

Sparrows  are  uncommonly  numerous  in  different 
parts  of  this  district,  and  highly  destructive  to  wheat 
and  other  grain  crops  as  they  ripeh.  Indeed  in  one 
township  of  no  very  large  extent,  One  hundred  loads  of 
wheat  are  calcniated  to  have  lx%n  destroyed  by  these 
birds  in  the  course  of  one  season,  besides  oats  and  bar- 
ley. They  are  likewise  yery  injurious  to  the  thatch 
of  the  farm-buildings,  by  pocking  it  into  holes.  In 
short,  tlie  destruction  caused  by  these  small  creatures  is 
much  greater  thnn  is  generally  supposed  by  the  far- 
mer. Various  sums  for  a  long  time  past  have  been  an- 
nually paid  by  the  church-wardens  and  overseers  of 
the  poor,  for  their  destructiou. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 
MISCFiLLANEOUS  AUTICLES. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

SEVERAL  Societies  of  this  kiml  Iiavc  bernesta- 
blishcd  in  diflTerent  parts  of  this  district^  which  have 
had  a  very  good  effect,  in  promoting  varioois  improvo 
mcnts  in  its  husbandry  and  rural  economy. 

The  Manchester  Society  for  this  purjwse,  which  was 
instituted  in  the  year  1767,  was  in  its  origin  restricted 
to  tlie  hufidred  of  Salford,  that  part  of  the  county  in 
which  the  town  is  situated ;  but  it  has  since  that  period 
been  extended  to  a  tract  of  about  thirty  miles  around 
it,  comprehending  all  the  northern  and  centrical  parts 
of  the  county  of  Chester :  its  meetings  are  held  twice  a 
year,  at  Manchester,  and  at  Altringham  in  Cheshire. 
This  Society  has  long  been  under  the  management 
of  some  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  great  respectability 
and  knowledge;  the  Earl  of  Stamford  has  conti- 
nued President  for  a  number  of  years.  A  .  variety 
of  premiums  and  rewards  are  annually  offered  for  im« 
proved  methods  of  management,  as  well  as  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  encouraging  cottage  and  other  Ia« 
bourers,  who  support  large  families  without  parochial 
relief;  and  honest  and  faithful  servants  who  have  re« 
roained  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  their  places.  A 
short  annual  report  is  published  by  the  Society,  with  a 
T  t  4  list 
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list  of  Ihc  dificront  persons  to  whom  the  several  pre- 
niiurns  have  been  adjudged,  as  well  <is  statements  of 
those  wliich  are  offered  for  competition. 

Stnceihis,  another  Society  has  been  established  in  fhe 
south-west  part  of  this  district.  This  is  denominated, 
from  the  name  of  the  hundred  in.  which  it  is  situated, 
the  *^  West  Derby  Agricultural  Society/*  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  the  same  objects  as  the 
above.  It  has  been  productive  of  much  advantiige 
^ince  its  institution. 

Another  institution  of  this  description  has  very  lately 
been  formed  in  the  large  tract  to  the  north-east ;  it  is 
called  the  "  \Vhal!t»y  Agricultardl  Society,'*  in  con* 
srqiienceof  its  being  established  in  that  town*  It  holds 
two  general  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  May,  andthc  other  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  October;  on  the  first  of  \thich«  in  each 
year,  a  President,  Vice-presidents,  Secretary,  and  In- 
spectors are  clmsen,  as  well  as  an  Acting  Committee. 
Five  classes  of  premiums  are  offered  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  different  improved. modes  of  husbandry,  the 
introduction  of  belter  kinds,  and  more  improved  me- 
thods of  managing  live  stock,  the  planting  of  various 
sorib  of  trees,  &c. 

Still  more  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
county,  the  town  of  Lancaster  has  for  sonic  time  had 
an  Agricultural  Society,  which  bears  its  name,  and 
from  which  very  great  advantages  have  been  derived. 

In  the  tract  to  the  north  of  the  Lancaster  Sands,  in 
the  town  of  Ulverston,  by  the  exertions  of  several  gen- 
tlemen of  that  place,  a  Society  for  this  purpose  was 
foir.K'd  in  the  year  1803,  entitled  the  ''  North  Lons- 
dale  Agricuhural   Society.'*     It   is   well   calculated, 

from 
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from  Ihe  nature  of  its  sitoation,  to  be  of  great  benefit 
io  the  district,  vrhich  is  in  macli  want  of  iniprovo- 
meufs. 

In  short,  the  oiily  district  of  this  county  which  ap« 
pears  to  be  in  want  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  is  that 
round  Preston,  in  which  dM  might  be  instituted  with 
great  advantage,  as  it  is  the  roost  centrical  in  the 
county,  and  has  the  large  araUe  tract  of  the  Filde  close 
to  it. 
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tion  of  the  capital^  skill  and  labour  of  tbe  ooonity,  ia 
■o  completely  derotod  lo  manufaGtoren  and  commerce, 
iU  ngricoltnre  cannot  be  much  improTed;  jet  aoroe 
improyemeiit  it  may  receive:  witbin  Ibeae  few  years, 
even  commercial  and  manufacturing  indiTiduala,  who 
bave  either  retired  from  bnainen,  or  who  baTe  leisure 
time  upon  their  bands,  baTO  contributed  not  a  little  to 
its  improvement.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  class,  possess* 
ing  considerable  capital,  great  activity,  and  no  agri- 
cultural prejudices,  though  their  agricultund  know- 
ledge cannot  be  extensive,  are  bettor  calculated  to  im- 
prove this  county,  than  regularly-bred  farmers. 

In  its  improvcmenty  two  grand  points  should  alwiiys 
be  kept  in  view :— in  the  first  place,  that,  as  a  manufac- 
turing county,  its  agriculture  can  never  receive  that 
attention,  nor  indeed  pay  so  well,  as  tlie  agriculture  of 
other  districts  would:-* the  improver,  therefore,  roust 
not  be  too  sanguine;  and  he  mustcspect  to  meet  with 
many  obstacles,  and  to  carry  on  his  improTement  at 
a  considerable  expense. 

In  the  second  place,  the  particular  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate onght  to  be  specially  regarded,  in  planning  and 
executing  the  improvements:  tbe  cliroale  in  general, 
certainly  points  out  this  rather  as  a  pasture,  than  a 
grain  county. 

The  particuUr  points  in  which  it  needs  and  admits 

of 
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of  improvement,  have  already  been  specified  ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  conclude,  with  again  impressing  on  the 
mind  of  the  Lancashire  farmer,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing his  land  dry  and  clean  ;--of  intermixing  green  and 
white  crops  more  frequently  and  systematically;  and 
of  extending  and  improving  the  breed  of  hifr  cattle  and 
sheep. 
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